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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thi  third  Course  of  Leotores  in  this  Institution  will  eommenoe  on 
the  firat  Monday  in  May  next,  and  continue  four  months. 

The  Trusteee  and  Faculty  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  take  plea- 
sure in  announcing  the  next  Course  of  Lectures  to  the  friends  and 
Ahunni  of  the  Institution }  and  in  doing  so,  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing their  gratification  at  the  success  which  has  followed  their  organization 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  and  popular  Summer  School  of 
Medicine  in  the  South. 

Such  a  School,  it  seemed  to  them,  was  required — aye,  demanded — ^by 
the  wants  of  the  Medical  Student^  and  from  the  patronage  it  has,  and  is 
likely  to  receive,  sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  correctness  of  their 
news. 

The  last  Session,  with  an  increase  of  over  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon 
the  first,  gives  assurance  of  the  permanance  and  prosperity  of  the  Insti- 
tution beyond  all  cavil. 

The  intimate  connection  of  Atlanta  with  the  various  sections  of  the 
Union,  by  the  almost  unequaled  railroad  facilities,  already  in  existence, 
and  its  unexampled  healthfulness,  make  this  City  eminently  desirable  for 
its  location.  Away  &om  the  localities  where  pestiferous  plagues,  in  the 
epidemic  form,  infect  the  whole  of  those  marshy  and  alluvial  districts, 
Atlanta,  though  perhaps  not  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  Medical 
education  during  the  winter  months,  is  eminently  so  in  summer. 

The  Faculty  are  gkd  to  know  that  their  efforts  to  afford  the  necessary 
fiMsilities  for  the  study  of  Medicine  in  its  various  branches,  have  not 
been  unsnccessful,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Class,  and  those  of  the  profes- 
oon  who  have  visited  the  Institution. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  however,  the  Faculty  have  determined  that  the 
departments  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  shall  be  furnished  with  additional 
means  to  fiusilitate  the  study  of  those  important  branches  of  medical 
soitfioe.  The  Professor  of  Surgery,  who  is  now  en  route  for  Europe, 
will,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  make  such  additions  to  his  Cabinet  of  Sur- 
gical instruments  and  specimens  as  are  necessary  for  the  more  thorough 
and  perfect  teaching  of  practical  Surgery.  The  Professor  of  Anatomy 
win  spend  several  months  from  home  during  the  winter  and  spring,  in 
pr^Mtfing  and  colleoting  such  anatomical  preparations,  models,  plates  &c., 
as  will  be  useful  additions  to  his  present  collection. 
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The  incoDyenienoes  attendant  upon  a  course  of  lectures  in  a  building 
not  adapted  to  lecturing,  particularly  on  Anatomy,  Surgery  and  Chemis- 
try, will  be  avoided  by  the  occupancy,  at  the  next  Session,  of  the  Col- 
lege buildiog,  the  massive  granate  walls  of  which  ,arc  now  completed. 
Contracts  for  roofing,  &c.,  are  already  made,  and  will  be  rapidly  carried 
out ;  so  that  not  only  will  ample  lecture  rooms  be  in  readiness,  but  a 
spacious  and  airy  dissecting  room,  in  the  upper  story  of  the  building. 
This,  together  with  an  abundant  supply  of  sound  and  well  preserved  m»- 
terial,  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  student 
nnd  teacher  of  Practical  Anatomy. 

In  the  preservation  and  storage  of  subjects,  those  entrusted  with  that 
service  heretofore  in  this  Institution,  have  found  no  little  inconvenience 
in  the  waut  of  suitable  rooms,  yet  the  fact,  it  is  thought,  is  fully  estab- 
lished, that  dissections  can  be  prosecuted  with  as  much  comfort  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  student,  in  summer  as  in  winter.  If  any  yet  doubt,  they 
are  invit^^d  to  visit  the  dissecting  room  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  Cdlege, 
any  time  from  the  16th  of  April  to  the  middle  of  August  next,  to  have 
those  doubts  removed.  The  dissecting  room  will  be  opened  under  the 
direction  of  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  by  the  15th  of  April,  for  any 
who  may  wish  to  dissect. 

The  Laboratory,  furnished  from  the  best  manufactories  in  Boston, 
Nt»w  York  and  Philadelphia,  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  person^ 
contains  a  selection  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  rarely  surpassed.  Owing 
f)  detention  in  transportation,  several  important  articles  of  apparatus  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  meet  that  part  of  the  course  of  lecttires  on  Chem- 
istry in  which  they  were  required  the  past  Session.  The  full  amount, 
however,  thus  selected  by  the  experienced  Professor,  together  with  those 
purchased  for  the  first  course  of  lectures  will  be  arranged  in  an  ample 
Laboratory  in  the  new  College  building.  The  Trustees  feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  more  efficient  rnean^  for  teaching  Chemical  Science  is  not 
afforded  by  any  School  North  or  South. 

The  Chairs  of  Obstetrics,  Physiology,  Practice  and  Materia  Mediea 
will,  more  abundantly  than  heretofore,  be  supplied  with  the  requisite 
specimens,  models,  plates,  &c.,  for  instruction  in  these  several  branches. 

Clinical  instruction,  as  heretofore,  will  be  given  at  the  College  twice  a 
week,  and  once  a  week  at  the  Infirmary.  This  very  advantageous  mode 
of  giving  practical  instruction  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized  by  the  Student  of  Medicine  j  and  the  Faculty,  or  those  of 
fhem  upon  whom  this  duty  devolves,  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Clinirjuc  highly  interesting  and  praotioal  to  the 
Class. 
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In  order  to  be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  the  applicant  mnst  be  twenty-one  years  old,  and  of  good  moral 
ehaiacter. 

He  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Medicine  the  ufiual  length 
of  time,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  instructor. 

Two  fuU  courses  of  lectures  are  required,  the  last  of  which  roast  be 
in  this  Institution. 

A  Thesis  on  some  medical  subject,  in  his  own  handwriting,  must  be 
presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  at  least  one  month  before  the  close 
of  lectures. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  revoke  the  degree,  if,  ^m  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  they  believe  him  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  to  be  en- 
gaged in  irregular  or  unprofessional  practices. 

For  the  Course  of  Lectures, $105 

Matriculation,  (paid  once  only,) 5 

Dissecting  Ticket,  (required  only  once,) 10 

Oraduation, 26 

Gkwd  boarding  can  be  obtained  for  Sd  to  $3  50  per  week 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 


Ndmet,  Residence.  Preceptors. 

Edward  L.  GaDioun^ Atlanta^  Georgia E.  N.  Calhoun. 

EUGriffin, Atlanta,  Georgia J.G.&W.F. Westmoreland 

F.  M.  Davis, Atlanta,  Georgia "  *« 

H.  J.  Brinson, MiUen,  Georgia E.  Leroy  Anthony. 

J.  C.  BespesB, WaynmansyiUe,  Gk... Mathews  &  Green. 

John  J.  Boring, Nance's  Greek,  Gtt....A.  N.  Glardj. 

James  B.  Biggs, Baena  Vista,  Q& M.  Harvey. 

J.  M.  Harwell, Shady  Dale,  Ga S.  A.  Hough. 

J.  J.  Montgomery, Cornucopia,  Ga C.  L.  &  J.  B.  Ridley. 

A.  M.  Boyd, Cave  Spring,  Ga.......W.  A.  Gulbertson. 

A.  H.  Shi, Oxford,  Georgia. Hough  &  Perry. 

Wm.  B.  Couch, Location,  Georgia J.  M.  Couch. 

A.  8.  Mayson, Atlanta,  Georgia, J.  F.  Alexander. 

E.  A.  Leggitt, Montezuma,  Gk Mathews  &  Green. 

B.  G.  Mayson, Longmires,  S.  C J.  C.  Lanier. 

James  F.  Brown, Decatur,  Georgia M.  F.  Liddell. 

Sam'l  G.  Benson, J.Woodstock,  Ga .W.  H.  Dean. 

0.  H.  Jones, Atlanta,  Gwrgia Wilson  &  Oliver. 

W.  H.  Sherman, Decatur,  Georgia Hoyle  &  Rivers. 

H.  J.  Sanders, Clinton,  Alabama C.  P.  Sanders. 

J.  C.  Story, Clinton,  Alabama. :....C.  P.  Sanders. 

J.  L  Robinson, Stone  Mountain,  Ga...G.  K.  &  J.  L.  Hamilton. 

Jno.  R.  Minor, Stone  Mountain,  Ga...     "       '     "  " 

William  H.  Boyd, Erin,  Georgia J.G.&W.F. Westmoreland 

A  J.  Fuller, Colaparchee,  Ga L.  H.  Jordan. 

0.  M.  Crawford, Jonesboro,  Georgia.... C.  W.  Smith. 

Samuel  H.  Freeman, Chinkapin  Grove,  (}a. . . 

William  S.  Zellars, Palmetto,  Georgia S.  Z.  Tatum. 

Abbott M.McWhorter,... Villa  Rica,  Georgia... J.  T.  Slaughter. 
Roland  Mitchell...... .....Villa  Rica,  Georgia.. .J.  T.  Slaughter. 

J.  H.  Boring, Atlanta,  Georgia Jesse  Boring. 

£.ffillyer,  M.  D., Atlanta,  (Georgia Jeflferson  Medical  College. 

James  M.  Morris, Atlanta,  Georgia J.  F.  Alexander. 
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Names.                        Residencr,  Preceptors. 

J.  T.  McKey, Griffin,  Georgia H.  W   Brown. 

B.  P.  White, Spring  Garden,  Ga...,W.  S.  Acker. 

Thos.  A.Boddie,M.D.,...LaGrange,  Georgia.... Medioil  College  of  Ga. 

W.  A.  Woodbury, Atlanta,  Georgia Haydcn  Coe. 

William  A.  Spier, Louisville,  Georgia.. ..R.  K.  Dickson. 

M.  L.  Pool, Hightower,  Georgia... W.  R.  Brantley. 

C.  C.  Lloyd, Wetumpka,  Ala T.  W.  &  E.  Mason. 

W.  L.  Starnes, Salt  Spring,  Ga R.  A.  Johnson. 

N.  G.  B.  Henderson, Tumbling Shoals,S.C).. J.  H.  Ware. 

William  H.  Philpot, Auburn,  Alabama J.  J.  Mason. 

John  E.  Summerford,.... Society  Hill,  Ala J.  A.  Bolin. 

A.  Willingham, Cedar  Town,  Ga H.  Witcber. 

M.  A.  Leak, Cartersville,  Ga W.  W.  Leak. 

Thomas  A.  Darnall, Atlanta,  Georgia T.  M.  DarnalL 

L  B.  Fuller, Opelika,  Alabama J.  W.  Jones. 

James  S.  Riley, Tumbling  Shoals,S.C..Jas.  H.  Ware. 

L  A.  Thomas, Valley  Store,  Ga W.  W.  Atkinson. 

J.  C.  Dorsey, Alpine,  Georgia W.  F.  Shelton. 

Neil  Gillis, Jamestown,  Ga S.  C.  Hitchcock. 

Stephen  D.  Wheat, .Campbellton,  Gn Thos.  C.  Glover. 

W.  A.  Thomson, Tuscaloosa,  Ala C.  P.  Sanders. 

G.  L.  Johnson, Palmetto,  Georgia J.  S.  Weatherly. 

J.  M.  Williams, Ringgold,  Georgia Clements  &  Russell. 

William  A.  Shelby, Atlanta,  Georgia Cary  Lesueur. 

George  W.  Powell, Carrollton,  Georgia.... William  Johnson. 

Robert  A.  Johnson, . . .. .  .Conyers,  Georgia 

(Jeorge  W.  Pinkstou, Jones'  Mills,  Ga John  B.  Chatfield. 

P.  M.  Brantley,  M.D.,...Rockey  Mount,  Ga....Med.  College  of  Georgia. 

D.  B.  Head, RpwenviUe,  Ga W.  P.  Parker. 

JohnN.  Warwick, Dalton,  Georgia J.G.&W.F. Westmoreland 

Thomas  A.  Means, Oxford,  Georgia A.  Means. 

N.  H.  Boring, Atlanta,  Georgia Jesse  Boring. 

L.  C.  Jones, Atlanta,  Georgia J.  W.  Jones. 

8.  C.  White, Villa  Rica,  Georgia... Juo.  T.  Slaughter. 

Moses  Worthington, Eufaula,  Alabama..... Thornton  &  Baker. 

Thomas  Moore, Augusta,  Georgia L.  A.  Bngas. 

Levi  F.  Duckett, Huntington,  S.  C James  H.  Dillard. 

William  H.  Blalock, Fayettville,  Georgia.. .B.  0.  Jones. 

P.  M.  Tidwell,M.  D.,....Fairbum,  Georgia Atlanta  Med.  College. 

James  L.  Bryan, Marshallville,  Ga Wm.  Hafer. 

John  E.  Douglaa, Jones'  MiUs,  Ga. John  B.  Chatfield. 
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Namu,  Residence,  Preceptort, 

Irby  H.  Hanison,.. Oxford^  Georgia G.  Harrison. 

B.  F.  Hobenbake^ Benella;  Georgia John  McTier. 

W.  L.  G.  Hannicutt^  ....Saluda,  Georgia J.  P.  Hunnicutt. 

A.  J.  Shaffer, Lawrenoeyille,  Ga Wm.  J.  Russell. 

T.  C.  Branson, Clarkesville,  Tenn E.  R.  Dabney. 

Yanlier  Jackson^ Palmyra,  Tennessee. . .  J.  H.  Marahle. 

B.  M.  Thompson, Danielsville,  Ga. J.  N.  Culbertson. 

John  A.  CMffeth, Adairsville,  Ga S.  L.  &,  J.  L.  Hamilton. 

H.  M.  Kean, Atlanta,  Georgia E.  J.  Roach. 

William  F.  Beckett, Pinckneyville,  Ala....M.  G.  Slaughter. 

A.  C.  Jones, Bowden,  Georgia T.  M.  Darnall. 

L  J.  M.  Go88,M.D  , Mulberry,  Georgia.... Medical  College  of  Ga. 

James  B.  Mangum^ Atlanta,  Georgia Burnsides  k  Smith. 

Hayden  Coe,  M.  D., Atlanta,  Georgia University  of  New  York. 

David  Griffin, Rough  &  Ready,  Ga...E.  Griffin. 

S.  G.  Riley, Atlanta,  Georgia J.G.&W.P. Westmoreland 

John  J.  Walton, Palmetto,  Georgia S.  Z.  Tatum. 

James  R.  Dicksou, Griffin,  Georgia E.  F.  Knott. 

John  Venable Jefferson,  Georgia J.  M.  Eskridge. 

A.  S.  Whitaker, Atlanta,  Georgia J. G.& W.F.Westmoreland 

John  T.  House, Darlington C.H.,S.C... J.  Murphrey. 

J.  L.  Barge, Sandtowo,  Georgia.... L.  H.  Cochran. 

Thomas  F.  Segler Society  Hill,  Ala 

S.  Mi^ne, * Fairburu,  Georgia 

V.H.Taliaferro,  M.I),....  Palmetto,  Georgia University  of  N.  York. 

'Jesse Yon, Ochesee,  Florida L.  J.  Lewis.         ^ 

Ralph  B.  Badger, Atlanta,  Georgia T.  M.  Darnall. 

R.T.Pulliam,M.D., Atlanta,  Georgia Med.  Col.  of  Virginia. 

N.  F.  Powers, Pabnetto,  Georgia Sam'l  Glenn. 

E.  N.  Benton, Hogansvillc,  Ga John  Clopton. 

Henry  Gaither,  M.  D. , . . .  .Oxford,  Georgia. 
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Names.  Residence,  Sfihfect  of  Thesis, 

Wm.  H.  Philpot, Ala PertussiB, 

J.  J.  Montgomery^ Georgia PhthisU  Pulmoiialis. 

R.  C.  Mayson, South  Carolina...  Disorders  of  MeoBtnution. 

Wm.  A.  Speir, Greorgia Chloroform — ^its  use  and  abuse. 

T.  C.  Brunson, Tennessee Signs  of  Pregnancy. 

WilliamH.  Boyd, Georgia Inflammation. 

B.  M.  Thompson, " Menstruation. 

Jesse  Yon, Florida Pneumonia. 

Thos.  A.  Means, Georgia Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

J.  A.  Griflfeth, " Fevers  of  Chattooga  Co.,  Ga- 

0.  C.  Lloyd, Alabama Acute  Inflammation. 

Vanlier  Jackson, Tennessee Gunshot  Wounds. 

L.  F.  Duckett, S.  Carolina Sanguinary  Canadensis. 

Moses  Worthington, Alabama Typhoid  Fever. 

W.  A.  Thomson, *' Signs  of  pregnancy. 

H.  J.  Sanders, ** Diagnosis. 

Neil  Gillis, Georgia Secale Comutum — ^itsuseSj&c. 

J.  J.  Bori'ng, ** Signs  of  Pregnancy. 

James  S.  Riley, ...South  Carolina....Circumstances  embarrassing  to 

Jno.  T.  House, " " Periostitis.       [the  Med.  prof. 

J.  C.  Respess, Georgia Atelectasis  Pulmonium. 

B.  F.  Holscnbake, " Delirium  Tremens. 

S.  G.  Benson, " Uterine  Hemorrhage. 

Augustus  Willingham, " Enteric  Fever. 

G.  W.  Pinkston, *^ Scarlet  Fever. 

W.  F.  Beckett, Alabama Scarlet  Fever. 

A.  C.  Jones, Georgia Retention  of  the  Plaoenta. 

James  B.  Mauguiu, " Physiology  of  the  Eye. 

Robert  A  Johnson, " Acute  Dysentery. 

William  S.  Zellars, " Colo-rectitis. 

Eii  Griffin, " Gastritis. 

A.  H.  Shi, " Typhoid  Fever. 

A.  J.  Shaffer, *< Typhoid  Fever. 

W.  L.  Stames, " Conduct  of  a  Labor. 

N.  F.  Powers, *^ Inflammation,itscause6,theory, 

John  R.  Douglas, * Pulmonitis.  [&o 

1.  H.  Harrison, " Yellow  Fever. 
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Name$,  Rttidence.  Sutjeet  of  Thetit. 

WlDiaiii  H.  Blalooky Georgia Poerpend  Ferer. . 

Williaiii  A.  Shelby, << The  Lancet  and  its  substitates. 

James  B.  IMokson, '< Remittent  Fever. 

The  fdbwing  gentlemen  were  admitted  ad  eundem  gradum  in  this 
Inatitatbn: 

THOS.  a.  BODDDE,  M.  J>.f  HXNET  OAlTHEBy  M.  D.^  I.  J.  H.  QOBSj 

M.  D.,  Ebbn  nnxTXB,  M.  D.,  Y.  H.  Talxarrbo^  H.  D.,  Hatdkn 
Cox,H.  D. 

^e  Honorary  Degree  was  conferred  on  J.  J.  Galdwhx,  of  2!ebQlon9 
Georgia. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE   I. 

Dry  Ocaagreru^    By  Charles  William  Ashby,  M.  D.,  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. 

This  is  quite  a  rare  disease,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  that  a 
report  of  a  case  which-  has  recently  occurred  in  my  practice, 
tnay  not  be  without  some  interest  to  the  profession. 

Sometime  in  April  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  Hall,  and  found 
her  suffering,  occasionally,  intense  pain  in  one  toe,  and  at 
times,  also,  in  the  foot.  I  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  en- 
tire insensibility  of  the  foot  to  the  touch,  its  intense  cadaveric 
coldness  and  diffused  bluish-redness  or  ecchymotic  appearance, 
that  I  felt  sure  it  was  a  serious  case  of  disease,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  probably  result  in  Gangrene,  such  as 
is  so  accurately  described  by  Pott  and  others.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  it  was  a  case  of  frost-bite,  but  the  old  lady  pro- 
t^ted  she  had  not  been  exposed  in  the  slightest  degree*  She 
had  been  suffering  about  four  weeks  when  I  first  saw  her ;  she 
was  taken  with  pain  in  the  night,  and  discovered  the  coldness, 
insensibility  and  redness  the  next  morning ;  she  was  67  years 
old.  I  put  the  old  lady  on  a  good  generous  diet,  with  the  free 
use  of  opium  and  mild  local  applications.  She  continued  this 
treatment  for  several  weeks ;  and  although  the  pain  was  greatly 
relieved  by  the  opium,  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance or  character  of  the  disease. 
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Ab  I  could  not  coDscientioasly  hold  out  mnch  hope  as  to 
her  recovery,  she,  for  a  time,  went  into  the  hands  of  a  quack, 
who  decided,  very  positively,  that  it  was  a  frost^hite,  and  pro- 
mised a  speedy  cure. 

As  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of  the  case,  I  requested 
Jho.  Danforth,  a  student  of  mine,  to  call  and  see  her  occa- 
tonally,  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  gradually 
increased,  probably  aggravated  by  the  harsh  treatment,  and  in 
about  two  weeks  a  small  black  spot  appeared  on  the  second 
toCi  which  confirmed  the  original  diagnosis. 

She  now  again  became  my  patient,  and  from  this  time  (now 
about  two  months  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease)  I 
witnessed,  with  painful  anxiety,  its  rapid  progress :  first  one 
toe  becoming  black  and  dry,  and  then  another,  until  nearly 
the  entire  foot  was  implicated. 

I  had  attended  this  old  lady  some  six  months  previously  for 
a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  but  her  general  health  now  seemed 
to  be  very  good;  she  had  no  cough,  nor  indeed  any  con- 
stitutional symptom  up  to  this  time ;  she  was  very  poor,  and 
had  undergone  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  hardship  in  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  the  older  surgeons  to  the 
contrary,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  among  <he  number,  after  a  free 
and  full  consultation  of  the  entire  faculty  of  Alexandria,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  amputation  above  the  knee  held  out 
the  only  possible  hope  of  recovery.  This  decision  was  based 
upon  the  more  recent  report  of  some  successful  cases,  where 
amputation,  high  up  the  ihigh^  was  practised. 

There  was  little  or  no  discharge  or  foetid  odor,  and  the 
mummy-like  appearance  was  very  striking.  There  was  no 
well  marked  line  of  separation,  but  on  the  day  of  the  opera- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  I  observed  red  lines  passing  up  the  leg: 
this  I  regarded  as  most  unfavorable. 

After  a  fair  representation  of  the  almost  hopelessness  of  her 
case,  she  was  anxious  for  the  operation.  It  was  done  in  the 
usual  way,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Fairfax,  Murphy,  Levpis, 
French,  Brown,  Chancellor  and  Gregory. 

Under  the  infiuence  of  chloroform  she  suffered  not  at  all ; 
and  there  was  no  apparent  shock  to  the  system,  the  pulse  be- 
ing only  80  in  the  minute,  after  she  was  put  to  bed ;  very  little 
blood  was  lost,  there  being  no  jet  from  the  femoral  artery. 
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The  tenaculum  in  the  mouth  of  the  cut  femoral  artery  at  once 
arrested  my  attention  to  the  grating  sound  of  ossific  deposit.  * 

At  the  first  dressing,  on  the  third  day,  unmistakable  indica- 
tions were  present  that  the  disease  had  attacked  the  stump. 

Although  she  was  apparently  quite  comfortable,  enjoyed  her 
food,  and  was  very  cheerful  up  to  the  10th  day,  she  had  a  red 
glazed  and  dry  tongue  nearly  the  whole  time.  At  this  period, 
she  was  taken  with  intense  pain  in  the  other  foot,  and  the 
deadness,  coldness  and  peculiar  redness  which  soon  appeared, 
satisfied  her  that  it  was  the  same  disease  in  that  limb  also. 
She  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  sank  rapidly  on 
13th  day  after  the  operation. 

The  examination  of  the  artery,  after  the  operation,  exhibited 
Us  entire  dosur^j  a  semi-calcarious  deposit,  commencing  at  the 
popliteal  region.  At  the  post  mortem,  conducted  by  my  in- 
telligent young  Mend,  Dr.  Wm.  Gregory,  the  femoral  artery 
was  found  very  much  contracted  about  two  inches  above  the 
operation,  had  various  patches  of  ossific  deposit,  and  a  recent 
clot  up  to  the  proftinda  artery*  The  profunda  was  inordi- 
nately enlarged,  doubtless  from  its  having  conducted  for  some 
time  past,  the  almost  entire  circulation. 

This  brief  and  imperfect  report  is  given  merely  that  the  pro- 
fession may  judge  as  to  the  propriety  of  operating  in  such, 
cases. 

The  publication  of  our  unfortunate  cases,  and  even  our  ad- 
mitted errors  in  practice,  may  serve  as  beacons  for  others,  and 
thus  prove  most  valuable. 

After  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  would  perform  the  same  operation  again,  as  I  be- 
lieve that  amputation  high  up  the  thigh  affords  the  only  rational 
hope  of  recovery. 


ARTICLE    II. 


Case  of  Catalepsy^  wUh  Remarks.    By  H.  W.  Cafpey,  M.  D., 
CoUirene,  Alabama. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  last  year,  I  met  with  an  inter- 
^ng  and  unique  case ;  one  which  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
perplejdty  of  mind,  as  to  the  proper  method  of  treatment 
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adapted  to  it,  and  I  am  still  uncertain  whether  the  measures 
then  instituted  were  correct,  and  with  the  hope  of  eliciting 
some  light,  which  may  contribute  towards  dispelling  the  in- 
certitude by  which  it  was  environed,  I  am  induced  to  forward 
an  account  of  it.  If  you  deem  its  merits  sufficient  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  publication,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  on  the  14th  of  May,  1855,  to 
visit  Amanda,  a  mulatto  servant  girl,  act.  circ.  annos,  22,  me- 
lancholic temperament,  and  of  good  general  health.  On  in- 
terrogating the  messenger,  he  replied  that  it  was  thought  she 
had  been  bitten  by  a  snake.  I  arrived  at  the  spot  where  she 
lay,  about  12  o'clock,  M.,  and  on  inquiry  into  the  case,  was 
informed  that  she  complained  of  no  indisposition  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  apparently  as  well  as  usual,  and  ate  heartily  of  break- 
fast ;  while  working  in  the  field  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  she 
suddenly  fell  prostrate  on  her  back ;  after  remaining  quiescent 
a  few  minutes,  she  uttered  the  exclamation,  "glory!  glory!" 
and  then  remained  mute  and  entirely  motionless.  Some  strong 
linament,  composed  of  camphor  and  chloroform,  had  been 
poured  over  her  face,  a  portion  of  which  ran  into^er  eyes,  but 
no  sensation  of  pain  was  evinced ;  her  name  had  been  called 
loudly  in  her  ears,  with  an  equally  fiitile  eftejt.  On  examina- 
tion, I  found  the  pulse  regular  and  natural,  about  76  beats  per 
minute ;  respiration  free  and  gentle  as  that  of  a  slumbering 
infant;  skin  soft  and  somewhat  moist;  slight  and  regular 
winking,  or  rather  quivering  of  the  eyelids,  and  general  rigi- 
dity of  the  muscular  system,  (voluntary,)  the  limbs  remaining 
passively  in  any  position  in  which  they  were  placed.  Her 
general  appearance  was  that  of  one  in  a  deep  and  tranquil 
slumber.  Bfa.ving  just  coinmenced  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  being  inexperienced,  I  did  not  at  once  recognise  that  I 
had  to  contend  with  an  affection  wMch  had  puzzled  older  and 
wiser  heads  than  mine.  I  was  sorely  perplexed ;  the  case  could 
not  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  convulsive  diseases;  the 
symptoms  were  not  those  of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  or  apoplexy : 
there  was  no  sighing,  no  violent  muscular  movements,  no 
stertor ;  it  resembled  more  closely  "  coup  de  soleil,"  and  the 
attending  circumstances,  viz :  that  she  was  working  in  the  sun,, 
and  the  weather  very  warm,  would  seem  in  some  degree  ta 
warrant  such  a  diagnosis,  but  here  the  resemblance  ceased,. 
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and  the  other  symptoms  were  so  widely  divergent,  as  utterly 
to  forbid  the  idea.  Being  unable  to  make  out  a  satis&ctory 
diagnosis,  I  determined  to  resort  to  venesection,  to  meet  the 
indicatiott  of  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system,  and  probably 
some  congestive  action ;  she  was  therefore  bled  to  the  amount 
of  aboat  ziv.  3^  and  afterwards  an  emetic  was  administered 
vithoat  much  effect — then  gave  a  cathartic,  composed  of  rheL 
et  sab.  mur.  mere  As  I  waa  returning  home,  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  my  mind,  that  it  must  be  a  case  of  Catalepsy,  from 
my  recollection  of  its  description,  and  on  consulting  my  books, 
the  impression  was  conjSrmed.  The  symptoms  enumerated 
nnder  that  head  are  as  follows :  ^'  A  sudden  suspension  of 
thought,  oi  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion ;  the  patient  re- 
maining, during  the  paroxysm,  in  the  position  which  she  (for 
it  Ib  almost  always  a  female)  happened  to  be  at  the  instant  of 
the  attack,  or  in  the  position  in  which  she  may  be  placed  du- 
ring its  continuance ;  and  all  this  without  any  notable  affec- 
tion of  the  functions  of  organic  life." 

15tL  Visited  her  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  found  her  ia 
much  the  sanae  condition  ;  pulse  somewhat  increased  in  fre- 
quency, say  85  to  90  per  minute ;  the  purgative  given  the  pre- 
vious day  had  produced  no  motion,  nor  had  the  urine  been 
evacuated  suxoe  I  left  her.  The  trance,  if  I  may  so  designate 
it,  seemed  so  profound,  that  I  determined  to  make  a  trial^  to 
test  its  reality.  Some  stinging  nettles  were  procured,  and 
robbed  on  her  legs,  arms  and  bosom,  so  as  to  produce  lai^e 
elevations  on  the  surface,  similar  to  those  witnessed  in  urtica- 
ria, but  this  failed  to  induce  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain ; 
she  was  tickled,  pinched,  and  finally  a  hot  iron  was  applied, 
so  as  to  blister,  but  none  of  these  means  resulted  in  motion, 
or  elicited  the  &intest  token  that  ^e  was  conscious  of  thbir 
use ;  her  pulse  was  carefully  examined  during  their  appUca- 
tion,  and  continued  to  beat  calmly  and  regularly  as  before. 
These  measures  by  some,  may  be  considered  harsh  and  unne- 
cessarily severe,  but  the  circumstances  implicated  will,  I  ap- 
prehend^ extenuate  them ;  her  master  infDrmed  me  that  she 
was  a  ^  malingerer ;"  and  was  in  the  habit  of  endeavoring  to 
deceive  him,  and  seemed  to  apprehend  that  she  was  playing  a 
stodied  part,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  him,  as  well  as  solve  the 
doabta  in  my  own  mind,  they  were  instituted. 
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I  now  ordered  an  enema  of  a  stimulating  and  antispasmodic 
character,  which  brought  away  a  stool  of  a  copious  nature,  and 
healthy  appearance ;  placed  a  blister  on  the  lumbar  region, 
and  ordered  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following  every  hour :  ^. 
G.  foetid.,  g.  aloes,  pul.  rhei,,  aa  9j. ;  spts.  lav.  comp.,  3j. ;  et 
aqu8e,  Sij* ;  misce.  enema  to  be  given  in  the  afternoon,  if  the 
mixture  does  not  purge. 

16tb.  Some  change  in  the  condition  of  the  patient ;  pulse  100, 
and  some  fulness ;  less  color,  and  more  mobility  of  the  mus- 
cular system ;  the  medicine  given  had  not  acted  on  the  bow- 
els, so  the  enema  was  administered,  but  brought  away  no  fecal 
discharge.  Blister  drew  well — ordered  it  to  be  transferred  to 
the  lower  cervical  region ;  continue  mixture  as  before,  and 
enema,  if  it  does  not  purge. 

17th.  Much  improved ;  consciousness  restored,  along  with 
muscular  action  and  sensation ;  makes  complaint  of  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  much  weakness ;  pulse  85,  and 
natural  in  volume.  Questioned  her  in  regard  to  being  con- 
scious of  her  condition  while  in  the  trance,  and  whether  she 
experienced  pain  from  any  of  the  means  adopted,  to  test  the 
completeness  of  the  anaesthesia  in  her  case,  and  she  re- 
plied negatively.  ^.  Pil.,  hydrarg*,  ex.  coloc,  c.  et  pulv. 
rhei.  iij.,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture  every 
hour:  If*.  Spts.  lav.  c,  5ij.,  sulph.  morph.  gr.  s-s.  et  aquse, 
^88.  misce. 

18th.  Relapsed  into  cataleptic  state ;  pulse  90,  and  some- 
what full ;  not  so  much  rigidity  as  in  the  first  attack ;  respi- 
ration irregular. 

19th.  Recovered,  and  condition  much  the  same  as  on  the 
17th. 

20th.  Did  not  visit  her,. but  there  was  a  relapse  as  on  the 
18th. 

21st  Restored  to  consciousness ;  pulse  75  and  good ;  action 
on  bowels  of  a  healthy  character;  complains  of  hunger. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  relapses, 
&rther  treatment,  &c.,  of  this  singular  case,  as  it  would  extend 
this  article  far  beyond  its  intended  limits :  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  relapses  continued  to  take  place,  from  time  to  time,  and 
some  of  them  lasted  as  much  as  seven  days,  during  which 
time  the  patient  took  no  nourishment,  except  an  occasional 
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spoonfal  of  water  or  gruel,  which  was  poured  with  difficulty 
down  the  throat.  I  endeavored  to  vary  the  treatment  to  meet 
the  different  indications  as  they  arose.  I  consulted  tiie  best 
and  most  approved  authorities  accessible  to  me,  but  notwith- 
standing my  most  strenuous  exertions,  the  disease  did  not  en- 
tirely succumb.  At  one  time  it  was  held  in  abeyance  for  a 
month,  the  patient  improved  in  flesh,  color,  strength,  ftc,  and 
I  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  my  soul,  that  victory  was  about 
to  perch  upon  my  banner,  but  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes !  it  soon  resumed,  in  some  measure,  its  wonted  sway. 
The  womb  was  examined  with  a  speculum,  but  no  evidence  of 
disease  detected ;  and  as  the  catamenial  function  was  regular, 
and  natural  in  quantity,  I  could  not  accuse  the  uterus  as  being 
the  peccant  organ,  at  least  in  t^is  respect  It  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  the  treatment  consisted  in  counter  irritations, 
antispasmodics,  purgatives  and  tonics  perseveringly  employed. 
Her  general  health  has  not  suffered  much — appetite  continued 
good,  and  she  performs  a  good  deal  of  labor  about  the  house 
daring  the  interims  of  her  attacks.  She  is  now  wearing  a 
seton  in  her  neck ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  benefit 
will  accrue.  I  would  observe  here,  that  a  case  presenting  a 
good  deal  of  similarity  to  the  foregoing,  occurred  in  the  same 
community,  (not  under  my  charge,)  which  resisted  every 
means  instituted  for  some  two  or  three  years,  and  after  be- 
coming utterly  wearied  and  disheartened  at  the  result,  all  me- 
dical treatment  was  abandoned,  and  after  awhile,  the  patient 
spontaneously  recovered :  this  case  was  also  in  the  person  of 
a  negro  girL 

Bemarks. 

The  above  is  a  "  bona  fide"  instance  of  Catalepsy,  if  its  de- 
scription in  the  books  is  to  be  accredited ;  a  disease  of  such 
rare  occurrence  and  obscure  pathology,  that  many  practition- 
ers of  sagacity  and  experience  regarded  its  existence  as  alto- 
gether apochiyphal ;  among  these  was  the  distinguished  Cul- 
len,  who  never  "  met  with  any  instances  of  it  which  were  not 
feigned,"  and  therefore  attributed  the  phenomena  exhibited  in 
the  so-called  affection,  to  the  consumate  skill  of  Charlatans 
and  designing  impostors ;  but  that  it  has  a  le^timate  right  to 
a  position  among  the  ^*  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to/'  is  now  so 
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well  attested  and  sustained  by  the  weight  of  such  indubitable 
authority,  that  those  who  are  susceptible  to  conviction,  can  no 
longer  look  upon  it  as  an  affection  merely  existing  in  the  Uto- 
pia of  the  imagination.,  simply  because  they  have  not  wit- 
nessed it  with  their  own  eyes. 

Catalepsy  and  Ecstacy,  according  to  the  authority  of  Dn 
Joy,  are  "  mere  modifications  of  the  same  morbid  state,"  and 
cites  a  case  given  by  Sauvages,  "  in  which  the  first  part  of  the 
paroxysm  consisted  in  violent  declamation  and  gesticulation, 
and  loud  singing,  the  girl  being  quite  insensible  to  external 
objects ;  whilst  in  its  termination,  the  fit  had  all  the  charactera 
of  true  Catalepsy." 

**  Vivid  dreams  or  visions  of  an  extraordinary  nature  occa- 
sionally occur,  and  are  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory,  so 
that  they  can  be  minutely  detailed  afterwards."  This  pecu- 
liarity was  exemplified  in  the  case  under  consideration ;  the 
girl  related  to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  apparent  earnestness^ 
that  during  her  trance,  she  had  visited  a  magnificent  white 
mansion,  inhabited  by  the  most  beautiful  persons  she  had  ever 
seen,  clothed  in  white  habiliments ;  and  they  gave  her  some  of 
the  purest  and  sweetest  water  to  drink  she  had  ever  tasted ; 
that  among  thiese  personages,  she  recognized,  her  mistress  and 
several  fellow  servants,  some  of  whom  had  been  dead  several 
years.  This  account  she  reiterated  repeatedly,  and  it  seemed 
to  have  made  a  firm  impression  on«her  mind. 

The  peculiar  pathological  condition  which  gives  rise  to  thia 
wonderful  disease,  as  I  before  asserted,  is  exceedingly  obscure 
and  indeterminate ;  "  the  younger  Pinel  has  attributed  the 
symptoms  to  an  in^mmation  of  the  spinal  marrow."  But 
this  I  apprehend  is  eminently  improbable,  for  where  so  sensi- 
tive and  important  a  structure  is  laboring  under  inflammatory 
action,  its  effects  wauld  be  more  clearly  and  unequivocally 
manifested,  and  there  would  scarcely  be  so  apparent  a  cessa-* 
tion  at  times,  of  all  symptoms  indicative  of  diseased  action, 
an  absence  of  all  tenderness  on  pressure,  aa  was  exhibited  in 
this  case ;  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  trom  which  it 
emanates,  I  must  therefore  reject  this  explanation.  Hoffoxan 
entertained  the  opinion,  that  it  arose  from  a  congelation  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  from  the  fact,  that  the  cases  h^  ijqiet  with*  trans- 
pired during  cold  weather,  and  I  presume  h.e  cp^ld  oflBar  no 
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more  rational  sdatian  of  a  problem,  whose  myBtery  puzded 
him ;  but  this  k  evidently  an  erroneoos  bypotheaiB,  for  the  one 
above  related  occnrred  in  the  summer,  while  the  weather  waa 
veiy  warm«  The  cause  assigned  by  Dr.  Joy,  I  regard  as  much 
more  philosophical  than  either  of  the  others,  and  will  mote 
nearly  explaj^  the  various  phenomena  displayed,  viz :  ^^a  tern* 
porary  state  of  irritation,  and  congeation  of  the  cerelHo  spinal 
axis.*'  Whether  this  be  the  true  solution  of  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, time  and  experience,  those  great  arbiters  of  huma&  qnn- 
ioos,  most  detennine* 

My  explanation  at  1j^  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  caae, 
was  different  from  any  ot  the  above  opinions ;  but  after  events 
rendered  it  very  queationable  in  my  mind  if  I  waa  not  in  ei^ 
ror ;  however,  I  looked  upon  it  in  this  wise :  the  attack  oo- 
curred  ^t  %  eatapieiuial  epoch,  and  her  master  intormed  me, 
thajl  previoqe  to  this  time,  at  each  monthly  period,  her  mind 
seemed  tQ  be  somewhat  alienated,  evinced  by  depression  of 
spirits,  irri^biliify,  and  losing  its  equilibrium  from  the  slightest 
causes,  aad  then  a  tendency  to  run  away  was  developed ;  in- 
deed, she  had  left  home  several  tioftes  while  in  this  condition, 
and  wandered  about  like  one  demented,  and  when  sent  home 
by  any  of  the  neighbors  whose  houses  she  visited,  wept  bit- 
terly.   She  was  kindly  treated  by  her  master,  and  could  not 
have  acted  so  from  abuse.     My  explanation  ran  thus :  that 
there  existed  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  and  at  the 
transpiration  of  each  monthly  flux,  a  disproportionate  degree 
of  congestion  took  place,  then  an  abnormal  degree  of  irrita- 
tion being  excited,  the  cerebrum  sympathised,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  with  the  afflicted  or- 
gan, and  exhibited  that  sympathy  through  a  perturbed  or  per- 
verted intellection.    Sljie  ia  deemed  somewhat  fatuous  at  best, 
and  the  brain,  being  the  weakest  pointy  according  to  pbysiolo^ 
gical  pirinoipLes,  the  disease  was  invited  or  attracted  to  that 
organ.     That  the  brain,  cap  sympathise  with  a  disturbed  via. 
cos,  to  suich  an  esctent  as.  waSi  exhibited  in  thia  case,  can  be 
sustained  by  aiialpgi^CHl  ree^oning.    Hypochondriasis  is  a  case 
Btron^y  in  point,  the  seat  of  whijch  is  undoubtedly  in  tho 
Btomi^di^  and  bowels ;  yet  the  mind  is  influenced  in  an  extra- 
ordinary c^gree,  loses  its  healthful  tone,  and  is  guilty  of  a 
^^^nan^  twr^ftij.  vagsxies^  existing  only  in  a  diseased  imagi- 
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nation.  Irritation  in  the  bowels  of  children  from  worms, 
acrid  ingesta,  &c.,  affecting  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  giv- 
ing rise  to  convulsions,  may  also  be  cited.  Irritation  in  the 
gums  daring  teething,  leading  to  a  like  result,  is  another  in- 
stance. Many  more  might  be  advanced,  were  it  necessary,  to 
substantiate  my  position,  but  this  is  supererogatory,  aa  I  be- 
lieve the  &ct  is  not  denied. 

I  had  neglected  to  mention  that  my  patient  has  never  been 
enciente;  whether  this  would  have  any  influence  or  not,  I  am 
unable  to  conjecture.  As  I  before  intimated,  this  hypothesis 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  in  the  inception  of  the  cape,  ad  a 
rational  solution  of  the  phenomena  displayed,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  succeeding  attacks  came  on,  irrespective  of  the 
catamenial  periods,  I  was  led  to  doubt  its  correctness. 

I  submit  the  case,  and  my  views  of  it,  with  much  diffidence, 
with  the  additional  observation,  that  as  this  is  my  primordial 
effort  at  writing  an  article  for  the  consideration  of  my  profes- 
sional brethren,  I  trust  its  want  of  facts,  and  imperfections  of 
reasoning,  will  be  regarded  with  a  lenient  eye :  these  are  errors 
to  be  corrected  by  sagacious  observations  and  enlarged  expe- 
rience. 


ARTICLE   III. 


Observations  upon  Menstruation — its  Cause^  Character  and  Effects 
upon  the  Female  Economy.  By  Robbbt  E.  Campbfll,  M.  D., 
Benton,  Lowndes  County,  Alabama. 

Any  remarks  that  I  may  offer  upon  this  subject,  may  appear 
superfluous,  after  the  numerous  essays  which  have  been  pub- 
liiriied  upon  it,  yet  the  surest  way  to  come  at  a  correct  conclu- 
sion, when  a  mooted  point  is  in  question,  is  by  deep  thought 
and  research,  neither  of  which  I  profess  to  bring  forward  in 
the  ensuing  remarks ;  yet,  I  hope  that  the  £etcts  I  may  present, 
will  stimulate  Southern  practitioners  to  the  study  of  menstruar 
tion  in  our  climate.  It  is  indeed  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  medical  men,  for  the  affections  and  ills  which 
spring  from  its  unnatural  course,  are  many  and  various — ^the 
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greater  part  of  them  constitntmg  the  most  eerions  maladies 
with  which  we  have  to  contend  in  cm*  ordinary  routine  of  fe- 
male practice. 

The  most  approved  definitions  of  menstruatim  say  it  is  ^  a 
secretion  from  the  female  generative  organs— occurring  ahoot 
eveiy  twenty-eight  days."  This  is  about  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  them  all,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  quote  at  length  the  various  definitions  of  authors.  There 
has  been,  also,  much  discussion  as  to  the  definition,  but  we 
will  take  the  old  phrase,  simply  protesting  against  the  word 
"  secretion,"  for  it  is  not  a  "  secretion."  Secretion  is  defined 
to  be  "an  organic  function,  which  is  chiefly  executed  m  (^ 
ghmdSy  cmd  amsists  in  an  elaboration  or  sqparation  of  the  materials 
of  the  blood  at  the  very  extremities  of  the  arterial  system,"  k(^ 
Now,  how  can  menstruation  be  called  a  secretion?  There  is  no 
dabcra£(m  or  separation  of  the  materials  of  the  blood ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  blood  which  is  discharged  during  this  period,  is 
almost  pure;  and  it  "  exudes  in  the  same  manner  from  the  in- 
ternal parieties  of  the  uterus,  as  in  hemorrhages  from  exhala- 
tion"— (Condie.)  He  also  says  that  its  indisposition  to  coagu- 
late results  from  its  admixture  with  the  acid  discharges  of  the 
vagina.  From  post  mortem  examinations  of  females  who 
have  died  while  the  menstrual  discharge  was  on  them,  it  has 
been  proven  by  the  highest  authority,  that  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  uterus  are  much  distended,  and  that  by  pressing  them, 
drops  of  pure  blood  can  be  driven  out  into  the  uterine  cavity. 
Therefore,  I  contend  that  it  is  not  a  secretion^  but  ^^fumtim,. 

It  would  be  an  utter  waste  of  time  and  space  to  go  into  a 
full  detail  of  menstruation,  its  course,  &c.,  therefore  I  shall 
content  myself  with  hurridly  glancing  at  a  few  prominent 
points  observable  in  women  who  are  "  regular,"  and  also  a 
few  who  are  "  irregular." 

First,  the  period  at  which  the  function  occurs :  this,  most 
authors  contend  varies  in  different  climates.  Now,  admitting 
that  climate  has  some  efiect  upon  it,  we  must,  after  a  careful 
investigation,  concede  less  influence  to  it,  and  more  to  the 
habits  of  life,  the  society,  and  the  state  of  civilization  in  which 
destiny  has  thrown  the  female.  In  our  .climate,  the  females  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society  seldom  or  ever  menstruate  before 
the  14th  or  15th  year;  and  cases  are  not  rare  where  they  are 
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destitute  of  it  to  the  19th  or  20th.  Our  slaves  scarcely  ever 
menstruate  before  the  15th  year ;  at  least,  I  found  such  to  be 
the  case  in  the  investigations  I  have  made,  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  put  down  their  natural  menstrual  age  at  15,  (too  early 
venereal  indulgence  of  course  excepted^)  and  instances  of  their 
not  menstruating  until  a  much  later  period,  are  quite  as  fre- 
quent as  in  the  "&irer  sex."  I  hope  I  will  not  be  understood 
as  trying  to  bring  forward  the  hypothesis^  that  climate  has  no 
effect  in  producing  or  retarding  the  menstrual  flux :  for  from 
it ;  my  idea  is^  as  I  said  before,  that  too  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  influence  of  climate  over  the  function.  Therefore, 
I  shall  contend  that,  of  our  population,  the  Anglo  Saxon  men- 
struate latest,  (say  16  years  of  age,)  the  African  a  little  sooner, 
(about  15,)  an4  tiie  mulatto  from  15  to  17,  and  among  the 
remnant  of  our  Indian  tribes,  (a  race  famed  for  virtue,)  in  this 
climate,  menstruation  is  rare  before  the  16th  or  17th  year. 
This,  to  some,  may  appear  a  strange  doctrine,  yet,  of  the  foots 
stated  above,  I  can  assert  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  research,  which  I  have  carried  on  for  the  last  four 
years  upon  thte  subject.  I  believe  that  if  our  white  females 
were  let  loose,  unrestrained,  ae  it  were,  to  gratiiy  their  animal 
passfons,  as  are  the  greater  part  of  our  negroes,  especially 
field  hands,  that  they  would  menstruate  equally  early  with 
negroes ;  yet  in  Ae  present  happy  state  of  society,  lliey  do 
not,  nor  do  female  slaves  kept  as  house  servants  (ceteris  paribus) 
come  under  ifn^  function  as  soon  as  field  hands.  The  only  reason 
I  can  assign  for  this,  is  that  thp  former  are  less  liable  to  give 
vent  to  l^eir  venereal-  passions  at  so  early  an  age  as  the  latter. 
As  for  aa  my  observations  go,  negroes,  as  a  general  thing,  dis- 
charge less  at  each  menstrual  period  than  whites :  this  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  latter  leading  ftiore  indolent  lives,  and 
their  diet  being  richer  and  more  plentifdL  Whites  are  also 
more  sribject  to  derangements  of  this  important  Amotion ; 
therefore,  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  far  more  firequent  than  in 
ne^^oes — ^the  most  common  aftection  among  blacks  being  pro- 
lapsus uteri. 

Sui^ressio  mensium  is  for  more  common  in  t&is  climate 
than  i»  generally  imagined.  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
by  a  medical  gentleman  of  iMs  State,  who  has  done  a  lai^ 
fomale  practiice  f6r  15  or  20^  years,  that  it  is  for  more  fi^uent 
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ihjui  any  other  form  of  disease  to  which  womeo  are  lii^^te. 
He  attributes  it,  and  I  think  with  good  reason,  to  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  that  especially  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  not  to  enumerate  the  cases  of  it  which  are 
produced  by  fashionable  folly*  N^roes,  on  account,  perhaps, 
of  exposure,  are  more  frequently  afflicted  with  it. 

Vicarious  Menstruation. — ^It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that 
when  the  discharge  does  not  occur  per  luUuralis  viaSj  that  it  is 
apt  to  seek  some  other  outlet.  The  system  being  in  a  state  of 
plethora,  nature  designs  that  it  should  be  relieved,  and  if  any 
obstruction,  whether  congenital  or  otherwise,  prevent  the 
evacuation  of  the  overloaded  vessels,  it  takes  place  from  some 
unusual  spot  I  know  of  a  case,  a  negro  girl,  in  a  neighbor- 
ing county,  who  is  now  about  17  years  of  age,  of  a  rather 
ansemic  constitution,  in  whom  menstruation  proper  has  never 
occurred.  Her  first  "  show"  was  about  12  months  ago^  when 
a  substance  of  a  glairy  mucous  character  was  evacuated  to  the 
amount  of  about  3  ounces.  She  then  missed  several  *'  pe- 
riods" without  any  discharge,  and  but  little,  if  any,  inconve- 
nience. When  the  time  approached,  about  four  months  after 
the  first,  she  was  seized  with  slight  hemorrhage  from  the  nose 
upon  the  least  exertion :  this  lasted  two  days,  and  on  the  third 
there  was  a  very  profuse  bleeding,  (to  the  amount  of  20  ounces^ 
I  am  informed.)  There  was  a  female  patient  admitted  to  the 
wards  of  the  Savannah  City  Hospital,  last  summer,  who  was 
afflicted  with  a  large  indolent  ulcer  of  a  syphilitic  character, 
upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  leg,  about  midway  down  the 
tibia.  I  was,  at  that  time^  house  student,  and  observed  the- 
case  closely ;  and  I  observed  that  at  the  return  of  each  men- 
strual period,  the  sorp  became  turgid  with  blood,  and  thero^ 
was  a  continual  oozing  of  blood  and  pus  from  it,  lasting  froni^ 
two  to  four  days,  when  it  would  gradually  subside.  SI  e  also- 
told  me  that  she  had  not  had  her  menses  in  several  months,* 
and  that  since  their  suppression,  the  sore  had  never  failed  to* 
ooze  blood  and  matter  at  the  proper  "  period.''  Almost  every 
one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  can* 
detail  cases  very  similar,  and  in  any  or  all  of  our  medical 
works,  we  find  various  cases  detailed  of  hemorrhages  taking 
place  from  various  parts  of  the  body  to  supply  the  accidental 
deficiency  of  nature;  thus,  we  have  instances  of  hemorrhages 
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•  firom  the  eyes,  rectum,  nose,  gums,  and  even  from  the  cuta- 
neous surface. 

Theory  of  Menstruation. — ^Innumerable  theories  have  been 
established  to  account  for  this  function.  Every  author  haa 
brought  forward  one  of  his  own,  and  now  the  medical  annals 
teem  with  them,  the  student  is  often  puzzled  to  select  from 
among  the  number  the  most  plausible  one,  and  is  consequently 
left  in  doubt  as  to  a  belief  upon  the  subject.  The  faculty  are 
divided,  and  scarc^y  any  two  of  them  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. How  important  is  it  that  we  should  discuss,  through 
the  pages  of  our  Southern  periodicals,  this  important  point ; 
for  by  that  means,  we  may  become  more  conversant  with  it, 
and  from  the  collected  experience  of  our  brethren,  we  may 
possibly  glean  some  fitcts  which  will  clear  up  much  of  the 
mystery  which  now  envelopes  it. 

We  know  that  so  soon  aa  menstruation  is  well  established} 
the  female  is,  as  a  general  thing,  capable  of  procreation. 
There  are  some  instances  of  women  becoming  eneimte  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  yet  we  must  look  upon  all  such  cases  as 
anomalies,  and  in  no  manner  afiecting  the  general  rule.  At 
this  period,  the  whole  corporeal  and  mental  being  undergoes 
a  marked  change ;  the  limbs  become  rounded,  and  assume 
that  beautiful  symmetry  so  characteristic  of  the  well  developed 
female ;  girlish  sports  and  pastimes  are  laid  aside  for  more 
matronly  pursuits,  and  there  is  a  pensive  countenance  never 
observed  in  them  before.  But,  to  enumerate  all  of  these 
changes,  would  be  useless,  for  every  one  is  conversant  with 
them.  I  contend  that  all  women  who  are  well  formed  and 
healthy,  are  capable  of  becoming  impregnated  after  the  first 
menstrual  period.  Nature,  it  seems,  h^s  made  a  wide  provi- 
sion in  the  female  economy  whereby,  after  menstruation  is 
established,  she  generates  more  blood  than  is  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  her  own  system.  This  superabundance  of  blood  is 
designed  for  the  support  of  the  product  of  conception.  This 
seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the  &ct,  that  when  conception 
takes  place  the  menstnud  drain  ceases^  and  the  blood,  instead  of 
becoming  a  source  of  irritation,  and  being  thrown  ofi'  as  for- 
merly, now  goes  to  the  support  of  the  foetus,  as  nature  de- 
signed. When  conception  does  not  take  place,  the  accumula- 
tion is  each  month  (or  about  every  28  days)  thrown  off.    It 
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exudes  from  the  internal  parieties  of  the  uterus,  and  is  pure 
blood  mixed  with  the  acid  secretions  of  the  uterus  and  vagina^ 
The  foregoing  is  a  synopsis  of  the  theory  established,  if  I  mis- 
take not^  by  Simon,  and  when  we  analyze  it  carefully,  it  seems 
&r  the  most  plausible  one. 

For  want  of  time  and  space,  I  am  compelled,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  close  this  article.  Will  some  of  our  medical  brethren 
^ot  give  us  their  opinions  upon  this  absorbing  subject,  through 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  ?  It  is  probable  that  we  might  glean 
scrnie  new  facts  upon  it,  and  most  assuredly  it  will  detract  noth- 
ing from  our  present  knowledge. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


Beport  of  a  Case  of  Otm-shot   Wound^  wUh  observations.    By 
Waltbb  Sombrvillb,  M.  D.,  Culpepper  County,  Virginia. 

^^  Many  a  limb  is  sacrificed  by  the  catling  and  saw  that 
might  be  saved  by  the  use  of  a  more  sober  and  cautious  judg- 
ment."— Meigs. 

The  vis  medicatrix  naturse  appears  wonderful  to  us,  in  many 
of  those  diseases  which  come  within  the  province  of  the  phy- 
sican,  but  still  more  so  in  many  of  those  iiyuries  which  be- 
long to  the  department  of  the  surgeon. 

The  eloquent  writer  quoted  above,  remarks^  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  "  doubtless,  in  the  history  of  surgery,  many 
cases  are  to  be  found  of  operations  performed  without  neces- 
sity." Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  no  one  possessing  any  ex- 
perience in,  or  any  acquaintance  with  the  treatment  of  surgi- 
cal cases,  can  doubt ;  yet  we  do  meet  with  cases  in  which  it 
becomes  a  very  important  and  responsible  duty  to  determine 
whether  or  not  amputation  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  Of  such 
a  character  was  the  case  which  I  now  propose  to  report,  and 
the  result  of  which  is  calculated  to  encourage  us  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  course  in  which  I  think  we  need  encourage- 
ment, namely,  to  estimate  more  highly,  and  trust  more  than 
we  have  done,  to  this  important  principle,  the  vis  medicatrix 
natursa,  or  as  it  would  be  more  appropriately  expressed,  the 
vis  medicatrix  dei. 
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On  tiie  Slot  of  May,  of  ithe  present  y<eat>  I  was  called  to 
visit  a.  colored  boy,  about  18  years  of  ag6,  betonging  to  Mr. 
W.  W.,  of  this  county,  wbo,  iti  attempting  to  rti-ise  a  gun  from 
the  corner  of  a  fence,  on  the  side  oppoi^te  to  that  on  wbicfa  he 
was,  the  cock,  coming  in  contact  with  a  rail,  was  drawn  back, 
and  falling  upon  the  tube,  the  gun  dischaiged,  and  the  muzzle 
being  held  by  the  right  hand,  the  load  consiiting  of  large 
squirrel  shot,  entered  the  hand  near  the  centre  of  its  palm,  and 
.passing  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  made  its  exit  through 
the  iq>per  and  back  part  of  the  hand  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
wrist  joint.  By  recollecting  the  manner  in  which  we  naturally 
take  hold  of  the  head  of  a  walking  cane  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it,  applying  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  head  of  the 
cane,  we  shall  readily  comprehend  the  course  of  the  wound. 
However,  to  be  more  accurate,  it  entered  rather  above  the 
centre  of  the  palm,  and  passed  out  between  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  index  and  ring  fingers  and  that  paii;  of  the  wrist 
joint  contiguous,  fracturing  the  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  middle  finger  and  several  of  tiie  bones  of  the 
wrist.* 

f  By  probing  the  wound  with  my  ring  finger,  I  soon  disco- 
vercKl,  as  I  had  supposed,  that  the  whole  of  the  load,  shot  and 
wadding,  had  passed  out. 

The  point  of  difficulty  and  responsibility  in  this  <iase,  was 
in  deciding  whether  o^  not  amputation  should  be  resorted  to. 
The  advice  of  most  authors,  is  to  amputate  in  gunnshot  wounds 
seriously  affecting  the  joint,  yet  bearing  in  mind  the  progress 
of  surgical  science,  and  influenced  somewhiat  by  toy  own  ex- 
pedience, t  decided  against  this  resort.  This  was  a  case,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature  being  concerned,  I 
considered  consultation  desirable,  and  obtained  the  advice  of 
my  very  judicious  and  experienced  friend.  Dr.  Holladay,  of 
Orange  county.  He  concurred  with  me,  and  the  result  is,  .that 
after  the  lapse  of ^  since  the  injury  was  received,  the  pa- 
tient it  now  entirely  free  from  danger ;  the  wound  has  almost 
entirely  healed,  and  the  patient  will  regain  almost  perfect  use 
x>f  the  hand  and  fingers.    The  treatment  adopted  was  simple. 

*  Six  pieces  of  bone,  mostly  about  the  sixe  of  that  part  of  the  nail  whieh  ap- 
pears on  the  litUe  linger,  haye  been  discharged  by  the  sloughing  and  sappnrating 
process. 
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Cold  water  dressings  frequently  renewed  during  the  first  86  or 
48  hoars ;  fluid  opium  to  allay  nervous  irritation,  and  procure 
deep;  low  diet,  with  purgatives  during  the  period  of  fe^er; 
and  daring  the  sloughing  stages,  poultices,  especially  the  fer- 
menting poultice,  with  olive  oil  or  lard  incorporated,  and  freely 
applied  to  the  surface,  gently  washing  morning  and  evening 
frith  mild  soap  and  water,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of 
Boda  after  each  ablution,  embraced  the  whole  of  the  treatment, 
to  which  should  have  been  added  an  elevated  position  and  rest 
(rf  the  part 


(hsMU  Oolic.    By  W.  T-  Grant,  M.  D.,  of  Wrightsboro',  Co- 
lumbia county,  Georgia. 

I  was  called  recently,  in  haste,  to  see  a  negro  man  40  years 
of  age,  laboring  under,  as  I  was  told,  "  cramp  colic."  On  my 
arrival,  I  perceived  at  once,  that  the  colic  was  gaseous.  The 
history  of  the  case,  prior  to  my  seeing  it,  was  somewhat  as 
follows :  He  had  eatfen  a  large  quantity — perhaps  a  quart— of 
peas,  which  were  half  cooked,  for  breakfast,  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  his  sickness,  and  went  immediately  out  into  the 
field  to  w^ork.  About  10  o'clock,  he  complained  to  his  over- 
Beer,  that  he  was  very  sick,  who  told  him  to  go  home ;  which 
he  did  at  once,  the  overseer  going  with  him.  The  overseer 
tells  me  that  when  they  reached  the  house,  the  negro  was  be- 
ginning to  swell,  and  he  gave  him  some  camphor,  which  caused 
him  to  vomit,  after  which,  he  sank  down  upon  the  ground, 
losing,  apparently,  all  his  strength.  The  overseer  then  hurried 
off  atter  a  physician,  and  I  reached  the  farm  by  eleven  o'clock, 
or  a  little  after.  I  found  the  negro  enormously  distended  in 
the  upper  part  of  his  body,  reaching  as  low  down  as  the  um- 
bilicus. The  interspaces  between  the  ribs  were  protruded, 
and  he  was  as  tight  as  a  drum.  He  had  no  radial  pulse,  nor 
any  other  that  I  could  perceive  ;  respiration  very  feeble,  and 
very  slow;  extremities  cold.  The  heart  and  lungs  were  almost 
entirely  impeded  in  the  performance  of  their  functions — ^so 
much,  indeed,  that  I  think  he  would  have  died  In  a  short  time 
if  relief  had  not  been  aflS:>rded. 
2 
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The  indication,  and  the  only  indication,  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  gas.  I  noticed  that,  whenever  he  vomited,  it  brought  up 
some  of  the  gas.  I  administered  an  emetic,  which  acted 
promptly,  and  brought  up  a  considerable  quantity,  but  all  that 
was  brought  up  by  this  means,  was  so  little,  in  comparison 
with  the  quantity  that  was  in  him,  that  it  produced  no  relief. 
I  thought,  then,  that  by  distributing  the  gas  through  his  bow- 
els, it  would  relieve  his  heart  and  lungs  until  I  could  adopt 
such  means  as  was  calculated  to  rid  him  of  the  gas  entirely. 
I  accordingly  administered  a  cathartic ;  but  that  was  vomited 
up  immediately.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  use  the  pulverized 
charcoalj  (carbo  ligni,)  and  I  had  some  of  the  coals  from  the 
fireplace  pulverized,  and  given  him,  which  soon  indicated  a 
fiftvorable  change,  and  in  two  hours,  he  was  so  much  relieved 
that  I  considered  him  out  of  danger.  Soon  after  its  adminis- 
tration, the  pulse  began  to  rise,  and  in  a  short  time,  was  com- 
paratively a  good  pulse.  After  directing  that  one  or  two  doses 
of  the  charcoal  should  be  given  him  during  the  evening,  to 
insure  an  entire  absorption  of  the  gas,  and  at  night,  a  good 
dose  of  castor  oil,  I  left  him  entirely  free  from  all  danger. 
The  next  day  he  was  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  necessary- 
soreness  of  the  abdomen  and  chest,  and  some  debility.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  modus  operandi  of  the  charcoal  was  absorption 
of  the  gas. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  that  when  the  overseer  gave  hina 
the  camphor  and  caused  him  to  vomit,  he  brought  up  a  quan- 
tity of  peas  entirely  undigested,  and  swollen  as  large  as  the 
end  of  a  man's  thumb. 
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Omginital  Sydrocephalus^  tcith  remarks.     By  Wm.  HaLEB  HtNt3« 
8T0N,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  &c. 

Hjdroceplialiis,  like  accamalationd  of  water  Id  any  other  part  or  organ^ 
16  a  disease  of  debility,  proceeding  from  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  secer- 
ttents  of  a  part ;  from  inactivity  of  its  absorbents,  or,  as  more  frequently 
liappens,  from  Doth ;  the  came  of  the  disease  being  rarely  manifest. 
^  Accamnlations  of  fluid  are  met  with  in  various  parts  wilhin  the  era- 
niom :  <<  inter  integumenta  ipsa  externa ;  inter  haec  et  cranium ;  inter 
ontDiilm  et  cerebri  membranas ;  inter  membranas  ipsas ;  harumque  dupli* 
eaturas;  inter  has  et  cerebrum:  inter  cerebri  plicas;  in  cavitatibus 
ipsis.'^*  The  fluid,  once  secreted  in  any  part,  spreads  with  little  resist- 
ance to  another.  If  the  disease  occur  in  infanqy,  (and  infante  are  most 
fi:eDerally  the  subjects  of  it,)  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  not  yet  united 
c^  their  bony  sutures,  yield  to  the  internal  pressure.  Somewhat  later  in 
childhood,  and  while  the  /ontanelles  are  yet  unclosed,  they,  by  a  pre- 
teniahira}  fallness,*}*  or  bulging  outwards,  warn  us  of  the  mischief  going 
on  within  the  skuU. 

Hydrocephalus  is  occasionally  congenital,  sometimes  rendering  the 
head  so  large,  as  greatly  to  impede,  and  add  to  the  danger  of,  delivery. 

The  appearances,  which  t^ese  congenital  malformations  present,  are 
not  uDifonn.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  whole  head  enlarges  gradu- 
ally; buty  in  not  a  few,  we  may  observe  protrusion  of  one  side  only; 
while  in  a  still  smaller  number,  an  egg  or  pear  shaped  tumor  is  visible 
beneath  K/ontanelle  or  an  attenuated  parietal  or  other  cranial  bone. 

''  The  mode  of  origin  or  pathogenesis  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  dif- 
fers most  probably  in  no  essential  particular  from  that  of  the  chronic 
V^rocephahia  which  commences  in  the  extra  uterine  periods  of  life. 
*  *  *  ^  The  general  arrangement  of  the  skull  of  the  foetus,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  cerebrum  itself  is  developed,  are  both  highly 
fiiYorable  to  an  excessive  accumulation  of  serum.  And  I  believe  that 
the  really  essential  part  of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  that  which  arrests 
the  development  of  the  brain,  is  the  affection  of  the  epididyma ;  that  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  the  hydrocephalus  has  advanced,  and 
according  to  the  penod  of  foetal  life  at  which  it  commenced,  it  does,  in 
various  manners  and  to  different  extent,  arrest  the  development  of  the 
brain,  and  occasion  monstrosity  of  it;  and  so  far  contains  the  ground  of 
its  alliance  with  hemicephalus,  hydrencephalocele,  singleness  of  the  ce- 
rebrum (cyclopia)  &c."J 

♦  Vtn  Swieten,  "  Commentaria," 

1 1  speak  generally,  and  not  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  in  sopue  cases  of  hj- 
droeephalna,  the  fontanellee  are  depressed. 
tit^t&ttfiky'B  Paihclogieal  AMtomy^  T6l.  HI)  p.  276»  Amef.  M. 
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The  substance  of  tlie  brain  in  ibis  affection,  resembles  tbe  ramollite- 
ment  of  French  pathologists.  Sometimes  the  whole  organ,  sometimes 
the  portion  in  immediate  contact  with  the  water  undergo  softening. 

So  much  then,  for  general  remarks,  bj  way  of  a  preface  to  a  case 
which  came  under  mv  observatioo  some  time  ago. 

Mrs.  W.,  a  stout  healthy  woman,  cet  30,  sent  for  me  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  September  last.  I  was  told  that  she  was  suffering  from  vio- 
lent  labor  pains,  which  threatened  abortion — that  a  midwife  had  been  in 
Attendance  during  the  whole  night,  but  that  no  progress  had  been  made. 
I  found  the  woman  on  my  arrival  on  her  back,  with  knees  in  a  flexed 
position,  countenance  expressive  of  great  suffering,  eyes  suffused  and  red, 
skin  hot,  pulse  115,  hard  and  wiry. 

The  midwife*  was  on  her  knees  in  the  patient's  bed,  both  hands  be- 
Beath  the  counterpane,  lips  compressed,  tugging  away  during  a  '*  pain(?) 
most  energetically,  and  perspiring  as  copiously  as  if  the  fee  would  be 
regulated  by^the  visible  amount  of  cutaneous  exhalation.  On  making  a 
vaginal  examination,  I  found  the  labios,  from  the  unwarrantable  hand- 
ling they  had  received,  very  much  tumified,  hot  and  painful ;  the  os 
ntert  not  dilated,  but  tilted  forwards  behind — I  might  almost  say,  above 
Hke  symphisis  of  the  pubis — so  high,  indeed,  that  with  difficulty  could 
the  tip  of  the  finger  be  brought  near  its  edge.  A  large  tumor — tender 
on  pressure— occupied  the  hypogastric  region.  Recognising  this  as  a 
distended  bladder,  I  introduced  the  catheter,  and  drew  off  fully  two 
q«arls  of  dark  offensive  urine,  with  sudden  and  complete  relief.  The 
rectum,  also  in  a  lo^ed  state,  was  emptied  by  castor  oil.  During  the 
three  following  days  the  catheter  required  to  be  used  twice  daily,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  retroversion  was  reduced,  and  the  uterus  as- 
cended to  the  superior  strait. 

I  saw  nothing  more  of  my  patient  until  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  ISth  March.  She  was  then  in  labor;  the  liquor  amnii  had  escaped 
the  day  before.  The  pains  were  severe,  and  at  short  intervals.  On  ex- 
amination, the  breech  of  the  child  was  found  to  be  presenting.  During 
a  remission  of  pain,  the  feet  were  brought  down,  and  the  body  soon  fol- 
lowed, but  the  chin,  by  a  violent  pain,  was  forced  against  and  rested 
upon  the  sumphisis,  and  any  attempt  tA  altering  its  position  immediately 
induced  violent  pains.  Having  succeeded,  eventually,  in  placing  the 
head  in  a  m3re  favorable  position,  every  attempt  at  extraction  was  made 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  but  withoi^  avail.  At  length  I  resolved  upon 
diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  child's  head — a  resolution  which  cost  me 
but  little  pain,  as  the  pulsation  in  the  funis  had  ceased  upwards  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  before.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  I  was  joined 
by  the  professor  of  midwifery,  McGill  University,  Dr.  Hall,  who  fully 
coincided  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  craniotomy  afforded  the  best  pos- 
able  chance  of  safety  to  the  mother. 

The  patient,  therefore,  having  been  placed  upon  her  left  side,  the 
body  of  the  cluld  was  drawn  towards  the  back  vf  the  mother  by  Dr, 
Hall,  (who  had  already  very  dexterously  placed  the  head  in  the  **  1st 
position''  of  Naegele,  and  who,  with  myself,  had  fruitlessly  endeavored^ 
Dy  depressing  the  chin,  to  accomplish  delivery  in  that  way,)  forming  an 

*  I  think  it  but  justice  to  state  that  the  self-etjled  midwife  is  an  unquaMed  and 
unlicensed  woman. 
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obtuse  angle  at  the  neck.  IntrodnciDg  my  left  index  finger,  I  passed  it 
upwards  as  far  as  the  obstructed  nature  of  the  passage  would  admit,  and, 
guided  by  it,  introduced  the  perforator,  entering  the  neck  at  a  point  cor- 
responding with  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  Partly  by  a  cutting,  partly 
by  a  sawing  motion,  the  instrument  soon  reached  the  cranial  cavity, 
when,  on  opening  it,  a  gush  of  fluid  escaped  from  between  the  handles ; 
the  bones  of  the  skull  then  collapsed,  and  the  whole  slipped  easily  away. 
The  patient,  although  in  a  highly  excited  state  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  such  a  formidable  instrument  within  her,  admitted,  during  .the 
operation,  and  afterwards,  that  she  experienced  no  pain  whatever. 

On  observing  the  child,  we  were  struck  with  the  enormous  siae  of  its 
head,  which,  on  measurement,  was  found  to  be  as  follows  :* 

From  occipital  protaberance  oyer  vertex  to  nasal  spine, 22}  inches. 

Greatest  circumference  of  head, ^ 29|     '* 

Altitude, « 6      «« 

There  was  exaggerated  strabismus  of  both  eyes ;  the  body  was  well 
formed,  and  of  the  usual  size  of  a  malef  child  at  that  period.  All  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  the  body  were  permanently  flexed,  and  talipes  varus 
of  both  feet  completed  the  deformity  of  this  truly  ugly  little  specimen 
of  mortality. 

On  inning  the  skull  from  above,  the  membranes  were  found  to  be 
thickened,  and  of  a  deep  red  color.  The  pia  mater,  firmly  glued  to  the 
arachnoid,  was  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  pale  cretaceous  subatancey 
intimately  united  with  it.  About  a  half  pint  of  serous  fluid  still  floated 
over  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skuU ;  a  film  of  eerebral 
matter,  about  one  line  in  thickness,  thickly  studded  with  tuberoolar  mat- 
ter lined  the  membranes,  except  at  the  superior  surface,  where  it  became 
.gradually  thinner,  and  was  ultimately  lost ;  so  that  ;the  fluid  must,  some 
weeks  prior  to  birth,  have  escaped  from  its  eerebral  <Kwering,  and  been 
eonverted  into  a  hydrencephalocele.  The  small  mass  of  matter  repr^ 
aenting  the  brain,  and  resembling  softened  cortical  substance,  bore  no  r^ 
fiemblance,  except  in  color,  to  what  it  should  have  been ;  no  convolu* 
lions  or  irregularities  were  visible. on  its  surface.  The  optic  nerves  hung 
loaseiy  in  the  cavity,  but  no  trace  of  others  could  be  detected.  The 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  seemed  to  have  undergone  absorption,  for 
no  part  of  it  could  be  detected  from  that  point  of  view,  and  friends 
•eemed  indisposed  to  permit  an  examination  from  behind. 

To  a  few  points  of  interest  in  the  above  case,  I  would  wish  briefly  <to 
draw  attention,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  related,  and — 

Istly.  Retroversion.  Retroversion  of  the  uterus,  in  the  early  months 
of  pr^naney,  is  the  result,  generally,  of  some  mechanical  force  applied 
to  that  organ.     We  may  readily  understand  how  easily  a  pretematimdly 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  ^at  these  measurements  are  proximately,  not  abso- 
lutely, correct.  The  bones  of  the  skuU  were,  as  nearlj  as  possible,  filled  out  to 
tbeir  previous  dimensions,  but  the  absence  of  the  contained  fluid  rendered  preci- 
•ion  impossible.  Moreover,  the  foseible  traction  emplqjed,  pre^rious  to  resorting 
to  craniotomy,  must  have  interfered  with  the  shape,  perhaps  increased  the  sise  of 
theskulL 

f  Dr.  Oeorget,  in  the  ^  London  Medical  Bepository,'^  ^oL  14,  observes :  Mon- 
strous, diseased*  or  ma!' formed  foetuses,  are  generally  of  ^e  female  sex.  *'  Is  it," 
be  enquires,  -**  that  this  sex  possesses  less  energy  of  organixation  than  the  male  f 
or  that  the  geawatiTe  power  is  longer  and  more  per&c^  in  the  latter  than  the  for^ 
inerT" 
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distended  bladder  may  tilt  over  the  fnndus,  and  leave  it  in  the  hollow, 
or  resting  on  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  In  this  case  the  uterus 
was  in  a  position  nearly  the  reverse  of  natural ;  the  fundus  pressing 
against  the  rectum,  the  os  behind  the  symphysis  and  against  the  neck  of 
the  bladder — ^preventing,  in  this  way,  the  action  of  these  two  emuncto- 
ries. 

2ndly.  Retention  of  Cfrine.  At  first  the  cause,  afterwards  the  result 
of  the  displacement  of  the  uterus.  In  this  case,  so  little  inconvenience 
was  felt  from  the  distention  of  the  bladder,  that  the  patient  thought  I 
was  directing  too  much  attention  to  it,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  relief  which  followed  its  evacuation.  The  pains,  moreover,  were  of 
a  character  to  mislead ;  they  were  strong,  "  beanng  down  pains,"  which 
the  patient  aided,  by  forcibly  pulling  at  a  bandage  tied  to  the  bed-post, 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  as  she  thought — a  condition,  which,  if 
not  speedily  relieved,  would  have  occasioned  rupture  of  the  bladder. 

3dly.  Breech  Presentation.  In  De^jman's  midwifery  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing : — *'  It  is  some  comfort  to  women  to  be  informed,  and  I  believe 
the  observation  is  almost  universally  true,  that  affections  of  this  kind 
(dysuria)  are  never  produced,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  presen- 
tation of  the  child  is  natural."  If  Penman's  observation  be  correct,  this 
case  must  be  considered  a  rare,  if  not  an  unique  exception ;  although  I 
can  really  perceive  no  reason  why  exceptions  should  not  be  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

4thly.  Craniotomy,  Craniotomy  in  head  presentations,  is,  by  obste- 
tricians, oonsidered  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  operations  which  could,  for 
the  extraction  of  the  foetus,  be  performed.  Facility,  however,  vanishes 
in  presentations  of  the  breech  and  feet.  The  head,  if  large,  or  even  if 
of  average  size,  with  contracted  pelvis,  lies  so  high  in  the  "  brim,"  that 
the  obstetrician's  finger  cannot  always  afford  a  safe  guide  to  tbe  point  of 
the  instrument.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  whole  head,  with 
the  exception  of  the  depressed  chin,  was  entirely  above  the  pectineal 
line.  Had  the  bones  of  the  skull  been  lined  by  the  ordinary  brain  mat- 
ter, collapse  might  not  have  followed  perforation,  and  labor  might  have 
required  to  be  terminated  in  some  other  way ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
apparent  objection,  it  appears  to  me  reasonable  to  attempt  evacuation  of 
the  head  through  the  passage  formed  in  the  long  axis  of  the  neck,  rather 
than  to  thrust  an  instrument  unprotected  into  the  cranium,  probably,  but 
possibly  between  the  wall  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  or  into  the  uterus 
Itself.  The  additional  injury  to  the  child  would  be  of  small  moment,  as 
the  operation  would  not  be  undertaken  until  long  after  the  child  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

"  Doctors  differ"  with  regard  to  the  period  which  should  elapse  before 
having  recourse  to  craniotomy  in  hydrocephalic  cases.  Dr.  Ramsbotham 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  especially  dangerous  to  allow  a  hydrocephalic 
head  to  remain  for  any  considerable  time  locked  in  the  pelvic  cavity; 
because  from  its  compressibility  and  the  open  slato  of  the  fontanellee, 
it  so  completely  adapts  itself  to  the  shape,  and  moulds  itself  into  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  cavity,  as  to  occasion  strong,  unintorrupted,  and  al- 
most universal  pressure,  upon  the  lining  structures,  to  their  imminent 
and  certain  hazard, "*"  while  the  fluidity  of  its  contents  adds  on  physical 

*  BaihabothanL    American  JBdiiion,  p.  178. 
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principles  to  tlie  danger  of  these  effects.  "We  know  of  one  case  of  the 
kind,  in  wbich  a  hydrocephalic  head  produced  fatal  laceration  of  the  cer- 
Tix  uteri.  In  another  case,  where  the  child  presented  footling,  the  spine 
of  the  neck  and  part  of  the  soft  tissues^  covering  it,  gave  way  under  the 
traction  employed,  and  the  dropsical  head  was  thus  emptied  and  allowed 
to  pass.*  Deweesf  once  saw  rupture  of  the  uterus  from  hydrocephalus, 
which  craniotomy,  early  performed,  might  possibly  have  prevented, 
Eamsbotham^  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  delivered  of  a  hydro- 
cephalic child,  who  had  been  in  labor  from  Sunday,  when  the  mem- 
branes broke,  to  early  on  Friday  morning,  when  R.  first  saw  her ;  she 
died  the  same  evening.  Another  author  writes  :  "  hydrocephalus  in  the 
child  is  not  a  common  cause  of  protracted  labor,  but  the  diagnosis  is 
very  difficult  where  it  is,  and  if  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  be  not  earljr 
:sscertained,  the  result  has  generally  been  unfortunate.  ***** 
Should  the  pains  have  continued  strong  for  some  hours,  and  the  head 
have  not  entered  the  brim,  the  perfarater  should  be  employed  without 
loss  of  time.'' II  Blundell,§  wishing  to  guard  against  undue  interference^ 
^condescends  to  be  witty: — "  Where  the  head  is  hydrocephalic,  you  may 
if  you  please,  carry  your  hand  into  the  uterus ;  you  may,  if  you  please^ 
}>urst  the  vagina ;  you  may,  if  you  please,  rupture  the  uterus,  turn  the 
child,  and  pull  its  head  from  its  body ;  but  have  some  little  mercy. 
Give  a  trial  of  those  natural  efforts,  which,  by  the  wise  accoucheur,  are 
never  hastily  distrusted.  The  natural  efforts  failine,  puncture  the  head^ 
should  the  lever  or  forceps  have  been  previously  tnea  without  success." 

In  breech  and  footling  cases,  these  instruments  ure  useless,  and  onlj 
protract  a  deliverv  which  cannot  be  accomplished  with  them.  Cranio- 
tomy, therefore,  should  be  had  recourse  to,  so  soon  as  we  are  satisfied 
that  we  have  made  use  of  as  much  exertion  as  we  think  ourselves  war- 
lanted  in  doing,  after  the  head  had  been  placed  in  the  most  &vorable 
position. 

5thly.  Size  of  Head,  A  better  idea  of  this  m«j  be  formed  by  com^ 
paring  it  with  "  average  size"  h^ads  of  a  foetus  at  birth,  and  of  a  British 
C&nadian. 

Fcetas  At    British   Mrs.  W.'a. 
Birth.  Canadian.     Child. 
From  occipital  protuberance  over  vertex  to  nasal  spine,   5^f        14  22f 

Greatest  circomference, 14  22}  2^| 

The  records  of  midwifery  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  consult,  afford 
no  such  instance  of  a  hydrocephalic  monster — one  alone  excepted  :• — 

«^  In  1884,  Mr.  T.  Marsh,  Goleford,  Gloucester,  attended  Mrs. , 

in  labor  with  her  sixth  child.  After  long  delay,  Mr.  M.  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  some  five  miles  distance  for  instruments,  but  before  his  re- 
turn, nature — the  safest  of  accoucheurs — had  accomplished  delivery. 
The  dimensions  of  the  child's  head  were  as  follows : — Radix  nasi  to  pro- 
tuberantia    occipitalis,   26  inches;    front  occipital   circumference,   32 

*  Forbes  Medical  Review,  VoL  XII.,  p.  480. 

iidwifcry,  p.  627. 
J^ee^s  Midwifery,  p.  42. 
Proicess  of  Parturition,  p.  272. 
Obetetric  Medicine,  p.  60  and  61. 
\  la  these  measurements  of  the  child's  head,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  elon- 
gation, which  oBoally,  and  sometimeB  to  a  great  extent,  ooonn  in  labor. 
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inokes;  ear  to  ear,  aoross  vertex,  24  inoh^.  Around  ohin  and  aoross 
vertex,  30  inches."*  If  these  measurements  be  correct,  we  must,  in 
order  to  account  for  unassisted  delivery,  suppose  one  of  two  things  to 
have  existed,  either  an  extraordinarily  capacious  pelvis — such  a  pelvis  as 
we  sometimes  "  read  of — or  a  scalp  loosely  covering  the  fluid,  or,  pro- 
bably, both.  Excepting,  therefore,  Mr.  Marsh's  case,  as  an  extraordi- 
naiT  anamoly,  the  largest  oiroumferenoe  I  have  seen  recorded  is  27 
inches. f  Instances  of  hydrocephalic  heads,  under  this  in  size,  are  nu- 
merous. Two  are  related  by  smellie,  in  which  large  heads  were  ex- 
pelled. J  "I  have  known,"  says  Merriman,  ^' one  hydrooephalic  foetua 
pass  entire,  whose  head  was  seventeen  inches ;  another  passed  alive,  and 
lived  an  hour,  whose  head  measured  in  circumference  t went y-t too  inches; 
both  the  above  labors  were  lon^  and  painful. "§  In  Perfect's  case,  the 
head  extracted  whole,  the  breecn  having  originally  presented,  measured 
24i  inches  in  circumference.  ||  Heads  much  under  those  related  by 
Smellie  and  Merriman  are  occasionally  met  with  by  accoucheurs. 

6th.  The  Amount  of  Fluid,  If  the  size  of  hydrocephalic  heads 
vary,  the  amount  of  fluid  varies  also. 

In  1751,  a  Mr.  H.  relates  a  case  of  a  foetus  where  the  head  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  bloody  serum.^  Ramsbotham  (p^re)  relates  two 
cases  in  which  he  supposed  each  oranium  to  have  held  many  pints  of 
fluid.*  In  Smellie's  first  case,  three  pints  were  collected  on  the  cranium 
being  punctured.f  In  case  20  between  two  and  three  pints  were  poured 
into  the  skull,  through  the  opening  by  which  the  hydrocephalic  fluid  was 
extracted.**  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Surgeon,  Great  Milton,  delivered  a  woman 
of  a  child,  whose  head  contained  four  pints  of  fluid.ff  In  case  related 
by  Dr.  Georget,  four  pints  of  a  clear  yellowish  fluid  were  evacuated  by 
means  of  a  trochar  previous  to  delivery. JJ  A  woman,  pregnant  for  the 
eighth  time,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Hyewier  of  a  foetus  whose  head  con- 
tained one  quart  of  yellowish  colored  serum  (U  Union  Medical e,)%% 
Mr.  Hobertson,  of  Aberdeen,  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  45 
hours  after  delivery  of  her  eighth  child,  from  the  effects  of  pressure 
upon  the  organs  within  the  pelvis  caused  by  a  hydrocephalic  head  which, 
contained /our  pints  of  water.||||  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Blanchard  in 
which  four  pounds  of  water  were  evacuated  from  the  head  of  a  foetus 
after  birth.^^  The  case  related  by  Mr.  Marsh,  already  alluded  to,  the 
head  contained  154  ozs.,  or  91bs  10  ozs.  of  fluid  !*    The  amount  of  fluid 

*  LoDdon  Medical  Gazette,  toI.  ZTii.,  p.  486. 

f  I  distinoUj  recollect  having  read  of  a  bead  of  this  oiroumfereaee,  but  oa  agaim 
looking  for  the  passage  containing  it  I  am  nnaUe  to  find  it.  This,  howeTer,  iaaJ(M 
me  no  less  certain. 

1 3mellie*s  MidwifOTy,  toI.  ii.,  p.  14  and  210. 

I  Merriman's  Midwifery. 

i  Ramsbotham,  p.  272. 
Smellie's  Midwifery,  p.  42. 
Practical  observations,  part  1« 
t  Collection  81. 
*  Collection  85. 
tf  Lancet,  1847. 

il  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  Ist 
{{Lancetf  1847. 

h{  Medical  Qaxette,  July  18. 1840. 
f^  Good's  Stuciiy  of  Medicine. 

*  London  M^cal  Gaxette,  voL  17,  p.  980. 
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m  the  oaae  of  Mrs.  W/s  child,  oaanot  he  stated  with  anything  like  oer- 
tainty,  for  we  unfortunately  forgot  to  fill  the  cranial  cavity,  a  proceeding 
which  would  have  saved  much  trouble.  But,  supposing  the  cranium  to 
have  been  a  paraboloid,  then 

The  circular  base  being, 29.5  inches 

Altitade, 6 

The  contents  or  solidity  would  be, 207.75  cnbio  inohes. 

And  allowing  28J  cubic  inches  to  the  pint,  the  cavity  would  have  con- 
tained about  seven  and  one-sixth  (7  1.6)  pints,  wine  measure.  From 
this  most  be  deducted  the  amount  represented  by  the  scalp  and  bones, 
for  the  measurements  were  external;  they,  being  much  attenuated,  may 
be  represented  by  l-6th  of  a  pint,  leaving  seven  pints  of  fluid  ;^  a  quan- 
tity much  greater  than  that  in  any  of  the  cases  enumerated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Marsh's. 

7th.  Amount  of  Brain.  I  have  been  unable,  notwitstanding  dili- 
gent search,  to  find  but  two  instances  resembling  this,  in  this  particular. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  some  ^ears  ago,  published  a  csbc  under  the  somewhat 
attractive  title  of  "A  child  without  a  brain  " 

Breachet,  Surgeon  en  chef  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in  Paris,  relates 
the  case  of  a  child  who  lived  to  the  age  of  12  days,  whose  cranium  was 
of  the  ordinary  <ixe,  which  contained  no  brain  whatever.f  Had  gesta- 
tion, in  Mrs  W.'s  case  been  prolonged  to  about  a  week  longer,  the  small 
amount  of  brain  which  existed  at  the  time  of  parturition,  would  have 
been  entirely  absorbed.  As  it  was,  the  brain  was  represented  by  about 
a  drachm  and  a  half  of  softened,  greyish  matter,  which  might  have  been 
easily  folded  up,  and  concealed  in  a  thimble. 

In  what  part  of  the  brain,  and  at  what  period  of  intra  uterine  life 
woM  this  fluid  first  secreted  f  It  should  here  be  stated,  that,  during 
the  two  months  preceding  delivery,  the  patient  suffered  very  much  from 
heat  in  the  right  side,  which  compelled  her  to  lie  with  cold,  wet  clothes 
applied  to  the  part.  In  the  abnormal  position  of  things,  the  foetal  head 
corresponded  to  that  tender  part.  Could  not  the  inflammation  within 
the  child's  cranium,  attended,  as  it  no  doubt  was,  by  increased  heat, 
have  been  experienced  by  the  mother  ?  With  a  small  quantity  of  amnial 
fluid,  I  perceive  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  increased  heat  expe- 
rienced by  the  mother  was  caused  by  the  hydrocephalic  head  lying  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  abdominal  parietes.  And,  granting  this  ad- 
spumption,  I  should  say,  in  answer  to  the  latter  question,  that  the  fluid 
was  secreted  at,  or  shortly  before,  the  period  when  the  patient  first  com- 
plained of  pain  and  heat,  namely,  two  months  prior  to  delivery.  <<  Hy:< 
drocephalus — ^whatever  its  results — ^is  originally  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion situate  in  the  substance  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  generally 
terminating  by  ramollissement  of  those  parts,  combined  with  serous  ef- 
fiision,"^  and,  as  an  inflammatory  affection,  is  characterized  by  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation — ^heat.. 

In  answer  to  the  former  question :  mitst  probably  in  the  ventricles, 
these  became  expanded  into  large  elliptical  cavities,  and,  adopting  the 
description  of  the  first  living  pathologist,  ^'  the  cerebral  mass  around  the 

*  In  this  calculation  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  oneTenneBS  of  the  cerebral 
furlkoe  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

{London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  18. 
Aberorombie  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  148. 
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Tentricles,  especially  towards  the  top  of  the  head,  became  attenuated. 
iDternally  and  inferiorly,  the  serum  by  its  pressure  flattened  the  corpora 
«tritaa  and  optic  thalami,  and  passing  into  the  third  ventricle,  it  forced 
these  bodies  asunder  also ;  the  corpora  quadrigemina  became  smoothed, 
the  commissures  stretched,  and  the  grey  commissure  wasted ;  the  pillars 
of  the  fornix  were  forced  apart,  and,  with  the  septum,  driven  up  against 
the  corpus  callosum/'f  The  relative  situation  of  things  having  been 
thus  changed,  the  fluid  still  coDtinued  to  increase  until  what  remained 
of  the  brain,  no  longer  bore  any  resemblance  to  what  it  should  have  been. 

A  question  here  naturally  suggests  itself:  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that  the  brain  can  have  its  substance  absorbed ;  its  structure 
completely  destroyed,  and  yet  consistent  with  life  ?  While  the  simplest 
derangement  of  its  functions,  is  attended  with  so  much  peril,  during  its 
scarcely  less  vegetative  infant  life. 

8th.  The  strabismus^  talipes^  and  fixed  flexure  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.     These  malformed  conditions — intra  uterine  symptoms  of  the  con- 

genital  disease  had  evidently  existed  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
exors  of  the  fingers  and  toes  had  contracted  some  time  prior  to  birth, 
and  remaining  in  that  condition,  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  phalanges 
had  been  arrested  in  their  development.  This  deformity  was  so  great^ 
that  tenotomy  could  not  have  restored  them  to  a  straigl^ned  condition, 
without  partial  dislocation. 

As  obstetricians  are  agreed  that  the  diagnosis  of  hydrocephalus,^  ante 
jpartunif  is  at  all  times  difficult,  might  not  this  abnormal  position  of  the 
49maller  joints  materially  assist  in  forming  an  opinion,  in  arm  and  footling 
oases? 

Lastly.  Recovery — ^Which,  notwithstanding  a  severe  illness,  was  rapid 
jmd  satisfactory. — Montreal  Medical  Chronicle,  <&c, 

Montreal,  July,  1856. 


Female  Education.    By  A.  P.  Merrill,  M.  D. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  public  interest,  which  present  stronger  claims 
upon  the  consideration,  not  only  of  medical  men,  but  of  the  community 
generally,  than  the  circumstances  which  by  a  law  of  common  con.sent, 
attach  themselves  to  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  females.  With 
commendable  zeal  and  liberality  the  people  of  the  South-western  States 
have  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  money,  and  a  large  show  of  talent  and 
learning,  to  the  business  of  educating  and  training  young  females,  la 
view  of  their  own  future  happiness,  and  the  important  station  which 
they  are  to  hold  in  reference  to  the  present  and  future  generations,  too 
high  an  estimate  is  not  likely  to  be  attached  to  this  great  interest ;  nor 
arc  we  to  apprehend,  that  too  large  a  portion  of  the  wealth  and  talent  of 
the  country  will  ever  be  appropriated  to  its  support  But  there  may  be 
danger,  that,  in  the  great  efforts  now  making  to  iinpirt  useful  knowledge 
to  females,  together  with  those  habits  of  study  and  reflection,  which  re- 
sult from  early  mental  discipline,  and  the  refining  accompliHhmcnt.s,  mu- 
sic, painting,  &c.,  without  corresponuing  arrangements  for  an  equivalent 

fBokitansky's  Pathological  Anatamy,  toU  S,  p.  275. 
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system  of  iDstmotion  for  the  male  sex,  a  discropaiicy  may  be  created  Ve- 
tweeo  those  two  branches  of  the  rising  generation,  the  tendency  uf  which 
will  be  to  unfit  tlieni  for  mutual  and  reciprocal  harmony  iu  taste  and 
feeling,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  ill-a.sKorted  matches,  and  much 
of  discontent  and  unbappiness  in  their  domestic  relations. 

ThL^  aspect  of  the  subject  commends  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
moialist,  and  may  not  be  unworthy  the  regard  of  the  statesman  and  pa- 
triot; but  it  is  to  the  physiological  and  hygienic  questions  that  we  pro- 
pose more  particularly^  to  address  ourselves  on  this  occasion,  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  present  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
engage  the  attention  of  physicians.  It  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that 
it  is  not  more  the  business  and  province  of  enlightened  and,liheral  phy- 
sicians, to  study  the  best  means  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  diseases  al- 
ready established  than  to  discover  and*  make  knnwn  measures  of  preven- 
tion, and  the  requisites  for  improving  and  amending  the  physical  consti- 
tution. K  it  can  be  ma  le  to  appear  as  true,  or  even  if  any  well  ^rounded 
apprehension  can  be  established,  that  the  liberal  efforts  now  making  to 
cultivate  the  understanding  of  females,  are  attended  in  most  cases  by 
such  oonditinns  as  mu.st  necessarily  lead  to  a  deteiiorai ion  of  constitu- 
tional vigor,  and  the  establishment  of  feeble  h<  alth,  and  feeble  bodily 
powers,  it  will  behoove  the  medical  profession,  aided  as  they  may  be  by 
the  parents  of  the  rising  generation,  to  concert  measures  of  relief — meas- 
ures for  the  remedy  of  an  evil  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  threaten 
the  wcU-bc'ing,  happiness,  and  even  the  matured  cxisleuce  of  that  por- 
tion oi  our  race,  which  is  so  truly  esteemed  as  God^n  last  bent  work. 

No  fact  is  better  established  than  that  the  powers  of  mind  and  body 
are  always  impaired  by  excessive,  and  especially  by  unequal  use.  Per- 
sons of  all  ages  are  liable  to  become  enfeebled  by  either  excessive  idle- 
ness or  excessive  labor,  while  a  just  medium  will  as  certainly  secure  a 
healthy  performance  of  all  the  bodily  functions,  resulting  in  stability 
and  strength,  and  by  consequence,  comfort  and  happiness.  And  so,  also, 
of  the  mental  faculties,  exercise,  even  to  a  laborious  extent,  is  a  condi- 
tion of  acknowledged  nece^ity  to  the  existence  of  mental  health  and 
Tigor,  and  even  to  mental  soundness.  Inactivity  of  the  mind,  long  con- 
tinued and  habitual,  leads  with  great  certainty  in  the  downward  diiect 
tion  of  feeble-mindedness  and  even  idiocy,  while  the  opposite  condition, 
long  continued  over-exertioo,  without  proper  periods  of  rest  and  recu- 
peration, leads  just  as  certainly  in  the  direction  of  mental  unsoundness 
and  insanity.  Both  conditions  by  their  extremes,  and,  by  destroying 
that  equilibrium  between  mental  and  bodily  vigor,  which  nature  in- 
tended hhonld  exist,  have  the  effect,  too  often  observed  among  us,  to  im- 
pair the  healthy  functions  of  the  body,  and  thus  to  shorten  life. 

Now,  we  are  ^rced  to  believe,  and  must,  therefore,  contend,  however 
unpalatable  and  unpopular  it  may  be  in  certain  quarters,  that  the  systems 
of  school  discipline  which  so  generally  obtain  in  female  academies  are 
soch  as  most  inevitably  lead  to  the  impairment  anl  deterioration  of  both 
bodily  and  mental  health.  Girls  are  placed  in  these  institutions  either 
just  before,  or,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  just  after  they  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  puberty — a  period  of  life  when  the  whole  ner70U8  system  is  pecu- 
liarly impression,  when  the  digestive  organs  are  active,  gorged  with 
blood  and  liable  to  feverish  excitement,  and  when  the  brain  and  spinal 
Vkuttm  are  in  progress  of  rapid  development^  and  exoeedingly '  tender. 
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These  are  conditions  'vrhioh  require  active,  regular  and  almost  constant 
muRcalar  exercine,  without  exhausting  fatigue,  abundance  of  nutritious 
and  digestible  food,  joyous  mental  diversion,  sound  and  rt^frcshing  sleep, 
and  the  careful  avoi<  ance  of  a  long  continued  burden  upon  the  spinal 
column  and  pressure  upon  the  si.iccra  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis.  It  is 
important,  also,  that  each  individual  should  eujoy,  at  all  times,  a  full 
supply  of  fresh  and  uncontaminated  air,  and  that  the  extremities  should 
not  be  b.  numbed  with  cold,  or  the  circulation  in  them  imped,  d  by  ex- 
hausting muscular  inaction,  or  by  preasure  of  the  limbs  across  the  edg« 
of  high  seats. 

But  what  is  the  course  commonly  pursued  with  pupils  in  these  female 
flchooU?  ttie  account  we  have  received  from  an  intelligent  young  ladj 
under  our  care  for  the  relief  of  serious  ill-health  contracted  in  one  ^>f 
these  schools,  substantiated  as  it  is  by  information  derived  from  various 
other  sources,  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  correct  type  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  female  academies  in  the  South-west.  We  are  aware  of  some 
exceptions  to  the  rigid  confinement  and  extraordinary  requirements,  as 
indicated  in  this  narrative,  but  are  quite  convinced  that  the  ameliorations 
are  not  generally  approved  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  many  of  whom 
seem  to  think  they  are  not  requited  with  the  worth  of  their  money,  un- 
less their  children  are  engaged  in  study  during  all  the  day  and  a  portion 
of  the  night.  This  feature  exonerates  from  blame,  to  some  extent,  the 
managers  of  schools }  for,  unless  their  arrangements  are  made  acceptable 
to  their  patrons,  their  pupils  will  certainly  he  withdrawn ;  and  this  fixes 
the  responsibility  where  it'pioperly  belongs,  with  parents  and  guardians. 
Parents  are  constantly  making  the  discovery,  when  it  is  too  late  to  reme- 
dy the  evil,  that  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  daughters  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  that  young  women  bos  n  to  the  inheritance  of  a  sound  con- 
stitution, and  a  life  of  independence  and  plenty,  have  become  even  be- 
fore attaining  their  full  growth,  the  pitiable  victims  of  irremediable  dis* 
ease,  which  is  rendered  the  more  painful  and  distre>sinjr,  in  many  cases, 
by  the  constant  but  ineffectual  cflPortH  which  are  made  to  obtain  relief. 
Yictifiis  in  the  first  place  to  a  false  system  of  mental  and  bodily  training, 
they  become  the  painful  and  tantalised  victims  to  the  vari<ms  phases  of 
charlatanry  which  prevail,  and  sometimes  die  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
of  some  one  of  those  chronic  diseases  which  should  only  be  found  the 
accompaniment  of  mature  age  and  decay. 

The  narrative  of  a  pupil,  to  which  we  refer,  is  in'eflfect  as  follows: 
We  are  required  to  lise  with  the  sun,  and  in  winter  somewhat  earlier. 
Only  a  few  minutes  are  allowed  for  dressing,  when  we  are  summoned  to 
prayers.  Thei<e  being  ended  a  number  of  the  girls  practice  their  mu^ic, 
while  those  without  instruments  study  their  lessons.  An  hour  is  thus 
spent,  when  breakfast  in  announced.  We  proceed  to  the  table  and  eat 
quickly  and  silently.  A  half  hour  or  so  is  then  allowed  for  rest  and  re- 
creation, but  no  active  and  boisterous  exercises  are  permitted.  Then  we 
enter  the  school  room  and  submit  to  a  strict  confinem*  nt  for  four  hours, 
relieved  only  by  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes.  While  not  reciting  lessons 
it  is  deeAaed  a  serious  infraction  of  rules,  to  look  up  from  our  books. 
The  first  session  is  ended  by  the  signal  for  dinner,  which  is  a  short  and 
frugal  meal,  and  those  whose  turns  to  practice  their  music  come  after 
dinner,  are  obliged  to  hurry  away  to  their  tasks.  The  afternoon  session 
2)egins  After  the  intermission  of  aa  hour,  and  continues  three  hoars,  with 
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one  recesd  of  fifteen  minntes.  Then  a  portion  of  the  pnpils  are  dia- 
missed,  a  few  take  their  turns  praoticinor  their  muKic,  and  n<  arlj  always 
a  considerable  number  are  detained  in  school,  beofiusc  of  their  not  ha\  ing 
given  satisfaction,  either  in  their  lesions  or  behavior.  Aficr  an  early 
supper,  an  hour  in  winter,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  summer,  u  spent 
in  silent  study,  when  the  signal  is  given  to  return  to  bed.  Much  of  the 
time  in  the  winter  seas  >n  we  sit  io  a  room  which  is  so  imperfectly  warmed 
that  our  feet  are  benumbed  with  cold,  and  to  prevent  a  still  greater  de- 
pression of  temperature,  ventilation  is  carefully  guarded  against  The 
air  of  our  crowded  dormitories  is  rendered  particularly  iiiipure  by  con- 
finement, which  is  painfully  apparent  to  those  who  enter  them  from  the 
fresh  air. 

We  had  designed  introducing  here  a  memorandam  furnished  by  an 
experienced  teacher,  but  the  account  given  io  this  differs  very  little  from 
the  above,  showing  fully  as  much  time  devoted  to  study  and  close  con- 
finement. It  represents  also,  that  in  some  boarding  schools  so  little  time 
U  allowed  for  eating  that  the  foud  is  too  rapidly  consumed,  and  when  the 
signal  is  given  fur  retiring  fiom  the  table  some  are  still  eating.  *'  The 
whole  arrangemept  for  eating  was  as  un physiological  as  it  well  could  be. 
The  food  was  not  in  quality  or  quantity  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  young 
ladies.  The  principal  meat  was  fat  bacon — sometimes  boiled  with  greens 
— but  often  fried  and  swimming  in  fat,  which  for  lack  of  butter  was 
eaten  with  avidity  by  the  h  angry  pupils.  Dishes  of  fat,  greasy  giavy 
were  a  prominent  feature  on  the  table." 

There  is,  of  course,  not  a  perfect  uniformity  in  the  arrangements  of 
different  schools;  but  all  are  objectionable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
the  confinement  and  want  of  exercise,  in  the  long  and  continued  mental 
application,  in  the  multiplicity  of  duiies  and  studies,  in  the  want  of  ven- 
tilation and  warmth,  in  the  diet  and  rapidity  of  eating,  and  in  the  want 
of  joyous  mental  recreation.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  treated  as  a  safe 
and  capacioas  receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  which  has  only  to  be 
thrown  in  pell-mell,  and  all  being  retained  without  wastage,  for  future 
usf",  the  subject  is  well  educated  just  in  proportion  to  the  variety  and 
quantity  supplied  ;  while  the  bodily  frame  is  considered  in  the  light  of 
one  of  those  ing«>niously  contrived  engines,  which  only  requires  to  be 
woand  up  every  morning,  and  well  greased  three  times  a  day,  to  be  kept 
ninning  perpetually,  and  without  change. 

Now,  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  constitution  and  functions  of  both 
body  and  mind,  may  readily  be  divined  by  every  well  informed  and  ex- 
perienced physician  The  mind,  crowded  with  a  medley  of  strange  fkcts 
and  theories  which  it  has  not  time  to  arrange  or  digest,  and  habituated 
to  learn  without  habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  presents  a  confusion  of 
ideas  which  can  never  be  redu<^  to  order,  and  causes  a  surfeit  of  study 
which  can  never  be  overcome.  And  this  is  called  a  finished  education. 
More  palpable  still  is  the  impression  made  upon  the  bodily  organization 
aod  functions.  The  digestion  is  impaired,  the  secretions  are  deranged, 
and  the  nervous  system  has  lost  its  healthy  tone  and  vigor.  Consti- 
pation, habitual  headache,  depraved  app.tite,  disturbed  sleep,  inenstrual 
obstraction,  swollen  extremities,  fatigue  upon  slight  exertion,  cough,  fre- 
quent al;«roations  of  Qicntal  excitement  and  depression,  and  sundry  and 
various  anomalous  derangements  of  the  bodily  functions,  render  the  girl 
flickly,  nnhappy^  and  ill-tempered,  at  the  very  period  of  life  when  she 
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shoold  and  might  be  in  the  full  and  happy  enjoyment  of  both  bodily  and 
mental  health,  buoyant  and  lively,  at  peace  with  herself  and  all  the  world 
besides.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  alt  suffer  to  the  same  extent,  but 
none  can  fail  to  experience  some  of  these  ill  eflPects,  if  subjected  to  such 
discipline  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  many  there  are,  doubtless,  who 
continue  to  suffer  through  life,  and  transmit  the  effects  of  their  unphysi- 
ological  education  to 'succeeding  generations. 

The  evils  of  injudicious  systems  of  youthful  training,  are  rifest  in 
those  p>rtion8  of  our  country  where  there  has  been  the  least  experience^ 
Time  and  observation  correct  them.  Take  the  ancient  city  of  Boston  aa 
an  example.  There  was  a  period  when  the  evils  we  complain  of  existed 
there  to  the  same  extent  they  do  nowhere.  Constitutions  destroyed  and 
the  hopes  of  parents  blighted,  have  drawn  to  the  subject  the  attention  of 
the  ahlest  and  most  ihfluential  men,  under  whose  influence  and  advice 
such  reformations  have  been  effected,  as  would  seem  to  an  inexperienced 
observer  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  opposite  extreme.  Witness  the 
following  regulation  of  the  "  Girrs  High  and  Normal  School :" 

**  There  shall  be  one  session  of  five  hours  each  day,  from  8  A.  M.  to 
1  P.  M.,  from  May  to  October,  and  from  9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.,  from  Oc- 
tober to  May." 

In  this  and  all  other  schools  in  Boston  a  recess  is  not  only  allowed  for 
recreation,  but  it  is  provided  that  every  pupil  shall  have  daily  some  kind 
of  physical  or  gymnastic  exercise,  and  the  following  regulation  is  also 
rigidly  enforced  : 

*'  In  assigning  lessons  to  be  studied  out  of  school  hours,  the  instruc- 
tors shall  not  assign  a  larger  lesson  daijy,  than  a  boy  of  good  capacity 
can  acquire  by  an  hour's  study  ;  but  no  out  of  school  lessons  shall  be  as- 
signed to  girls,  nor  shall  the  lessons  to  be  studied  in  school  be  so  large 
as  to  require  a  scholar  of  ordinary  capacity  to  study  out  of  school  in 
order  to  learn  them." 

These  regulations  result  from  two  centuries'  experience  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  rnd  in  a  city  which  has  produced  and  is  now  produciug 
annually,  a  larger  number  of  scholars,  male  and  female,  of  high  educa- 
tional attainments,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  present  aim 
and  purpose  is,  to  rival  all  other  cities  of  the  world,  also,  in  the  consti- 
tutional health  and  mental  vigor  of  its  people,  of  both  sexes. 

We  call  upon  the  educated  men  and  women  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  who,  from  their  own  experience  and  their  knowledge  of  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  are  qualified  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  a  reformation 
of  the  evils  complained  of,  to  set  about  effecting  a  change  in  public 
opinion,  upon  which  alone  can  the  reformation  be  founded.  And  we 
call  especially  upon  physicians,  who  witness  daily  in  the  most  difficult 
and  uncontrollable  diseases,  the  result  of  these  errors  in  mental  educa- 
tion and  bodily  training,  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  make  such  efforts  as 
they  can  to  preserve  this  interesting  portion  of  our  population  from  con- 
stitutional ruin,  and  from  the  frightful  prevalence  of  those  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  the  sex,  which  are  among  the  oj)probria  of  our  profession. 

The  evils  of  excftssive  confinement,  interminable  study,  multiplicity  of 
books  and  superficial  teaching,  resulting  mainly  from  attempting  to  do 
too  much  in  a  given  period  of  time,  extend  to  all  southern  schools,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed  them.  Besides  the  monstrous  error  before  referred 
iO)  tiiAi  edtioation  \b  BtiooeiMfttl  in  ptropottion  to  tlM  length  of  Ume  allot- 
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ted  to  Rtndy,  and  the  variety  of  branches  taaght,  there  is  another  error- 
Bctrcely  less  mischievous  prcvailiDg,  which  considers  it  a  part  of  the 
province  of  schools,  to  act  the  part  of  nurseries,  to  keep  young  ohildreoi 
out  of  the  streets  and  out  of  mischief,  and  thus  to  relieve  parents  from  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  onerous  duties,  to  the  sacrifice  of  health, 
and  the  impairment  of  the  usefulness  of  teachers.  Public  sentiment  ha» 
don*^  and  is  doing  much  to  reform  these  evils,  and  in  those  parts  of  our 
country  where  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  best  experience,  five  hours 
a  day  is  the  longest  time  allowed  for  school  exercises,  and  there  are  those 
who  contend  that  four  and  even  three  hours  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
Memphis  Medical  Recorder. 


[From  the  Archives  Generales,  May,  1866.] 
0/  the  Passthle  Cure  of  Suppurative  Arthritis  with  the  PreservcUton 
of  Mobility.   By  Dr.  Hyppolite  Blot,  Chief  of  the  Obstetric  Clinio 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 

The  object  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  aooomplish,  is  sufl^ 
cientlj  indicated  by  the  title  ot  this  essay.  I  wish  to  adduce  facts  to 
prove  what  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  any,  either  of  our  classical  trea- 
tises, or  in  monographs  on  the  diseases  of  articulatiiios,  viz. :  that  a  ter- 
mination of  suppurative  arthritis  with  the  preservation  of  motion  in  the 
joint  is,  if  not  a  common,  yet  at  least  a  possible  event. 

To  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  what  I  have  stated  in  relation  to 
the  opinion  of  surgeons  upon  the  different  modes  of  termination  of  sup- 
purative arthritis,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  a  few  passages  from  the 
principal  authors  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

Boyer  and  the  surgeons  who  preceded  him,  do  not  describe  at  all  the 
infliimmations  of  the  joints  as  distinct  diseases ;  they  include  their  history 
in  that  of  white  tumors,  and,  in  relation  to  these,  they  agree  in  slating 
that,  when  these  affections  are  complicated  with  purulent  effu.sion  into  the 
joi::ts,  anchylosis  is  the  most  fortunate  issue  that  can  take  place.  To  find 
these  diseases  separately  considered,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  treatises 
that  are  altogether  modem. 

In  the  Dictionary  of  Medicine  we  find  Velpeau  stating  that  "  the  least 
that  can  happen,  when  suppuration  occurs  in  such  cases,  is  an  irremediO' 
bU  anchylosis.  In  other  cases  he  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  dis- 
cbarge to  cease,  at  least  in  part;  the  general  sympathies  become  quiet, 
ihe  affection  becomes  purely  local,  permitting  to  the  surgeon  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  complete  removal  of  the  duiease  by  amputation,  or  resection  of 
the  articulation." 

In  relation  to  articular  ostitis,  Sanson  thus  expresses  himself:  '^  Diffi- 
cult to  arrest,  even  in  its  incipient  stage,  it  bncoroes  almost  impossible  to 
check  the  disease  when  suppuration  is  established.  We  may  then  but 
Terj  rarely  hope  for  a  cure,  and  that  generally  with  an  anchylosis  of  the 
bones." 

In  ihe  tame  work|  (Bl.  de  Path.  Med.  Ohir.^  4th  Bdit.))  in  refeire&d^ 
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to  iraQmatio  arthritis,  we  road  again  :  '<  Wben  pus  is  formed  in  tbe  inte- 
rior of  an  articulation,  the  disease  becomes  much  more  ^erioas'  Impri- 
soned in  a  capsule,  the  pus  effects  a  change  in  the  synovial  sac,  the  carti- 
lages become  eroded,  and  terminates  by  involTing  xhft  spongy  extremities 
in  destructive  caries.  Sometimes  a  point  of  the  articniar  capsule  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  pns  burrowing  in  the  celtolar  tissue  forms  often  exten- 
sive sinuses  in  which  it  accumulates  and  becomes  decomposed.  The  Kfe 
of  the  patient  is  then  doubly  compromised,  by  the  ;ibundant  suppuration 
and  by  the  effect  of  its  resorption ;  anchylosis  is  ineviiabU. 

M.  Begin,  in  treating  of  traumatic  arthritis,  concludes  his  article  reTa- 
tive  to  the  pro  nosis  and  termination  of  the  disease,  as  follows:  '*  In  the 
rarest  and  most  fortunate  cases,  the  secretion  of  pus  gradually  abates ; 
from  all  the  parts  surrounding  the  joint,  from  the  synovial  membrane  as 
well  as  the  cartilages,  cellular  and  vascular  granulations  arise,  which,  coa- 
lescing, obliterate  the  cavity  of  the  joint  and  cause  a  firm  and  solid  ad- 
hesion of  all  the  contiguous  parts.  The  joint  of  the  patient  is  then  irrt' 
mudidbly  anchylrjsed,^^ 

In  the  same  work,  (Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,)  in  speaking  of 
rhenmatismal  arthritis,  M.  Roche  says:  ^'In  some  cases  the  synovial  ne- 
€omes  inflamed  and  suppurates,  the  cartilages  become  eroded  and  ulcera- 
ted, the  bones  become  sofXened  and  carious,  and  there  is  no  resource  but 
in  amputation  or  in  resection  of  the  joint.'* 

M.  Vidal  is  no  less  explicit.  ^^  In  all  cases  in  which  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  a  prognoMis,''  says  thuf  author,  ^*  it  should  be  given  with 
raueh  caution  and  reserve,  for  it  is  either  due  to  an  internal  cause  when 
it  is  oom plicated  and  will  recur,  or  it  is  of  a  traumatic  origin,  in  which 
case  it  becomes  extremely  grave  ;  for  if  the  patient  is  cured,  it  will  only 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  functions  of  the  joint.'* 

As  to  M.  Nelaron.  occnpyine  a  purely  surgical  point  of  view,  and  not 
having  devoted  a  special  artidfe  to  the  consideration  of  arthritis,  he  has 
not  found  it  necessary  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  diverse  modes  of 
termination  of  this  affection. 

In  the  Compendium  ^f  Surgery  the  following  oeeurs  relative  to  acute 
arthritis:  *^  When  it  terminates  by  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  an 
abscess  in  the  joint,  we  have  everything  to  fear,  and  amputation  may  be- 
come necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.'* 

From  all  the  citations  that  have  been  adduced,  it  is  evident  that  au- 
thors are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  suppurative  arthritis  always  pre- 
sents an  unhappy  mode  of  termination,  the  patient  sometimes  succumb- 
ing from  purulent  infection,  in  others,  amputation  above  the  JMut  or  re- 
section becomes  necessary  ;  tnd  again,  in  others,  more  rare  and  perhaps 
more  fortunate  anchylosis  occurs,  and  the  patient  is  cured  with  loss  of 
motion  of  the  articulation.  I  will  only  add  that,  having  interropated  most 
oi  our  masters  of  surgery  in  reference  to  their  having  observed  any  other 
mode  of  termination  than  those  above  indicated,  I  have  uniformly  re- 
ceived a  negative  response. 

Besides,  I  have  searched  in  vain  fbr  facts  snalogons  to  those  which 
I  shall  report,  in  the  rich  collection  of  cases  published  by  Brodie  upon 
this  subject  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  leading  French  periodicals. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  interesting  to  report  certain  observations 
made  already  some  time  since,  which  conclusively  establish  the  fact  that 
another  and  more  fortunate  mode  of  termination  of  suppurative  arthritis 
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tTian  tbose  befbre  iiMliofttecl,  is  possible ;  to  wit,  a  atrevnih  praervaH&n  ^f 
ikt  fffof ion  of  the.  joint. 

These  obsenrations,  although  bat  throe  id  number  in  the  human  speoies, 
added  to  analogous  ones  related  by  our  colleague,  M.  H.,  Bottlej,  at  tb« 
Society  of  Biology,  as  occurring  in  the  equine  species,  will  suffice  to 
prove  the  posnkUiif  of  the  mode  of  termination  we  hare  designated. 
Future  r«5earches  will  determine  in  what  proportion  of  eases  of  suppura* 
tive  arthritis  we  may  yenture  to  hope  for  so  happy  an  issue. 

One  of  tke^^e  obseryations  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Monod,  who 
communicated  to  me  the  principal  details  of  the  ease  in  1848,  during  a 
eouTentation  in  reference  to  what  I  had  myself  seen.  The  second  ease 
was  objierred  by  myself  in  a  patient  introduced  into  the  infirmary  of  the 
Maternity  of  Paris,  to  which  I  was  then  attached  in  the  capacity  of  interne* 
Both  cft^es  oocurred  in  females  soon  aftei^  parturition  I  will  hereafter 
state  what  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  peculiarity.  It  is  more* 
over  to  be  well  understood  that  we  do  not  here  treat  of  those  multiple  ar- 
ticular abscesses  which  are  observed  to  occur  in  puerperal  fe? er,  but  of 
mono-articular  arthritis,  freely  developed  and  onoomplioated  with  any 
grave  eoostitntlonal  condition. 

In  regard  to  the  third  case,  it  is  borrowed  from  the  clinics  of  Professor 
Nelaton,  who  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  treat  of  it  in  connection  with 
the  two  preceding  cases.  This  was  a  case  of  traumatic  arthritis  of  the 
knee,  developed  in  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years. 

Oasb  1.  The  female  P.,  aged  eighteen  years,  a  laborer  of  good  oonsti- 
tutioD  and  sanguine  temperament,  was  born  of  healthy  parents,  and  had 
herself  never  been  sick.  Menstruation  commenced  at  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  continued  re^arly  until  she  became  pregnant  During  her  en- 
tire pregnan^f  she  suffered  not  the  least  illness. 

The  80th  Feb.,  1848,  without  appreciable  cause,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
male  child  weighing  2500  grm.,*  at  the  eighth  month  of  her  pre(jnAnoy. 
A  vertex  presentation  in  the  — .  Thr^  birth  was  natural  after  a  labor 
of  eighteen  hours.  No  accident  occurred  during  the  day,  but  during  the 
nijiht  a  violent  attack  of  colio  occurred  for  which  she  was  conveyed  to  the 
loiirmary. 

Feb.  2 1st.  Simple  cataplasms  with  laudanum  were  sufficient  to  cdm 
the  pains. 

Feb.  23d.  The  abdominal  pains  had  entirely  ceased.  She,  however^ 
complained  of  pain  in  the  right  foot,  which  she  compared  to  spasmodic 
pain.  No  marked  loenl  affection,  however,  could  be  detected  by  the  most 
careful  examination.  Slight  redness  and  tumefaction  on  a  level  with  the 
internal  malleolus  was  all  that  was  observed ;  but  all  movement  of  the 
tibio-tarsal  articulation  was  very  painful.  Six  leeches  to  the  part  turne^ 
fied  ;  a  bath  followed  with  a  large  linseed  cataplasm.  To  secure  tbein-^ 
flounce  of  position,  the  limb  was  elevated  upon  a  cushion,  and  to  avoid 
the  pain  of  motion,  the  foot  wss  fixed  by  bandages  to  a  hoop  that  sos* 
tained  the  covering.     General  condition  good ;  no  appreciable  fever. 

Feb.  24th.  The  patient  was  mueh  relieved  ;  she  soffers  now  but  very, 
alichtly,  when  the  limb  is  moved.     Poultice  renewed  twice  a  day. 

Feb.  26th.  The  amelioration  is  not  continued ;  the  tumefaction  haa 

*Tb^  gramme  is  about  equal  to  15  grains  Troy. 
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increased,  c^pecrany  in  the  malleolar  region ;  fluctaatioo,  boweTer^  is  not 
didt'motly  perceived.     Treatment  ooDtioued 

March  3i.  Since  the  26th  Feb.  thn  tumefacti  »n  has  continaallj  aug- 
mented notwirh-itandin^  the  means  employed,  and  flactuatiun  in  the  mal- 
leolar region  ban  become  quite  distinct.  An  incision,  about  an  iuob  in 
length,  was  made  on  b  )th  sides  of  the  joint,  from  which  dowed  a  comn- 
dorable  quantity  of  laoduble  pos,  mixed  with  strings  of  synovia,  eacily 
recognized  by  its  yellowi^th  color  and  syrupy  coni»isteuce  p^^riuittiug  it  to 
be  drawn  oat  in  Img  fil-iment^.  A  .sott  prob<^  introdacitd  into  the  internal 
incision,  peiijti*ated  moro  than  two  inohert  in  depth  and  pa^t^ed  witiioat 
diffi«mUy  into  the  tibii-tarsJ  articulation  0  i  withdrawing  it,  it  was  rea- 
dily mile  to  oa^  inti  sevecal  of  the  other  tarsal  joints  by  changiug  its 
direction.  Without  the  joint  the  probe  was  arrested  by  tirbrous  buD.ls. 
When  the  foot  was  moved  upon  the  ]eg  it  caused  a  sharp  pain,  a  rough 
friction  sound,  a  sort  of  crep  tation,  could  bo  distinctly  heard  i»nd  felt. 
This  fact  was  confirmed  by  all  the  persons  present  at  the  time.  Same  po- 
sition of  the  limb  maintained,  and  the  same  treatment  continued. 

March  4th.  Very  evident  improvammt ;  piio  of  the  joint  lens  severe  ; 
suppuration  m  )re  abunlint;  proportion  of  synovia  greater  than  yester- 
day.    Treatment  continued. 

M irch  1:1th.  Suppuration  dimini  hes  from  diy  to  day,  the  pa<9  becoming 
more  liquid  and  the  proportion  of  synovia  increasing.  Pains  none  when 
the  foot  is  not  moved      Same  treatment  ctmtinued. 

March  l5th.  S  ippuration  is  completely  arrested,  and  the  pain  has  quite 
ceased.  Even  slight  movements  of  the  foot  excite  no  pain.  Same  treat* 
ment  ^^ntinued. 

March  18th.  The  incisions  are  nearly  closed ;  the  tumefaction  having 
ceased,  the  joint  is  restored  to  its  normal  volume  ;  the  patient  is  able  to 
move  the  foot  without  pain ;  the  friction  sound  and  cn^pi tation  have  also 
ceased      The  cataplasm  was  r<*placed  by  a  simple  unguent. 

March  26th.  The  incisions  being  healed^  and  tbe  movements  painless, 
the  joint  may  be  considered  as  completely  cured. 

March  29th.  The  articulation  again  and  without  assignable  canse  swol- 
len and  painful,  an  1  the  surface  soma^hat  red.     Cataplasm?).    Eievatiid. 

March  30th-  All  the  symptoms  augmented,  and  apparently  a  slight 
fluctuation  felt  about  the  malleoloas  intemus.  As  incision  gives  issue  to 
nothing  but  blood.     Treatment  as  before. 

March  31st.  Patient  improved;  suffers  but  slightly;  incision  uniting. 

April  2d.  Symptoms  all  disappeared.  Treatment  discontinued.  Kest 
in  bed. 

April  5th  to  17th.  During  this  period  the  patient  gradually  acquired 
the  power  of  using  the  limb  without  inconvenience,  and  left  the  maternity 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  anchylosis  or  rigid  ty. 

Gasb  2.  Madame  X.,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment and  good  constitution,  had  a  very  fortunate  first  accouchment  with 
the  exception  of  an  ununual  nervous  prostration  which  lasted  five  or  six 
hours.     Lactation  was  quit«  normal. 

She  became  pregnant  a  second  time,  and  now  suffered  much  more  than 
during  her  former  pregnancy.  A  removal  and  tbe  cares  of  a  large  house- 
hold oatised  her  during  the  last  months  to  undergo  great  fatigue.  Her 
accouchment,  however,  took  place  at  term  without  accident,  but  shortly 
after  tbati  singolar  nervous  phenomena  again  ooourred|  aooompaniad  this 
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time  with  nDguUh  and  insomnia.  The  maaroary  secretion  was  bnt  8li|rbt,an<l 
towAid^  the  fourth  or  fifth  diij  after  aoooucbinent,  simultaneouKlj  with 
the  o**«>rarion  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  a  serous  effui«ion  occurred  in  both 
knee  jiiiiitd  which  continued  to  increase  notwithstanding  every  effort.  At 
th-  end  iif  a  month,  the  effo^sion  in  the  right  knee  was  entirely  absorbed, 
but  the  distension  of  the  ligaments  had  been  so  great  that  the  tibia  was 
pirtially  luxated  outwards,  and  the  motion  of  the  articulation  was  cousid- 
erahly  impaired. 

lu  the  left  knee  resorption  of  the  fluid  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the 
jniQC  rem»ini*d  greatly  distended.  Perfect  rest  with  cautcriiation  were 
quite  iniflFectuaK  During  the  second  mouth,  an  ai-ute  inflammatiun  su- 
pervened without  appreciable  cause,  terminating  in  suppuration  ;  a  spon- 
taneous and  abundant  discharge  of  pus  soon  occu)r«fd  from  the  inferior 
and  eit  rnal  part  of  the  articulation.  No  serious  constitutional  symptoms 
occurred  ;  several  oounter-openinifs  were  made  at  different  points,  ai  d 
the  lieahhy  suppuration  gradually  diminished.  About  a  m^mth  after  the 
opening  of  the  purulent  abscess  of  the  j<»iot,  the  knee  was  cured.  From 
that  m'tment,  the  motion  of  the  joint  was  gradually  restored,  but  the 
pi»wi>r  ot  flt>zton  couM  nt>ver  be  carried  beyond  a  right  angle. 

Cask  3  T'rtiumntic  svfpuralivt  arlhriiis  cured  witkt/al  loss  of  motion 
tif  ihtfiWl  A  shawl  maker,  eighteen  ytars  of  age.  puncturtd  the  left 
knee  joint  with  the  point  of  the  scissors  employed  for  shearing  the  shawls. 
At  fi  St,  he  gave  very  little  attention  to  the  injury,  but  after  the  eighth 
and  tenth  day,  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  joint  oocured.  and  the  pa- 
titnt  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  enter  the  Hospital  St.  Lonis. 

The  ca^e  presented  all  the  signs  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  knee. 
A  very  cxtt'Dsive,  wliite,  cedematous  tumefaction  had  taken  place  resemb- 
ling that  of  pAif^ni'isii  alba  dolens.  Tn  e  lips  of  the  wound  were  flabby, 
whitish  and  oedemntous.  A  sero-purulent  liquid  issued  from  the  wound, 
increased  by  pressure  upon  different  points  of  the  articulation.  Adopting 
the  treatment  <  xtolied  by  M.  Fleury,  the  entire  joint  was  enveloped  in  a 
vefieating  plaster.  »■ 

Notwithstanding  this  measure,  the  tumefaction  remained  unabated. 
The  liquid  flowing  from  the  wound  became  more  and  more  purulent,  until 
it  no  lunger  contained  any  serum,  and  every  day  a  considerable  discharge 
f  oin  the  original  wound  and  from  the  counter-openings  took  place.  Per- 
l<rct  rest  in  a  wadded  splint. 

Somewhat  later,  the  discharge  again  became  more  serous,  which  char- 
acter augmented  until  it  finally  ceased.  In  six  weeks,  the  wound  was 
ei>mplet»dy  closed.  The  pi»wer  of  motion  in  a  slight  degree  still  existed. 
The  difficulty  at  first  existing .  became  less  and  less,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  motitbs,  the  patient  presented  himself  to  M.  Nelaton,  having  com- 
pletely recovered  the  motion  of  the  joint.  He  now  returned  to  his  former 
occupation  of  shawl-making. 

To  the  preceding  cases  I  will  add  another,  addressed  to  the  Society  of 
Biology,  by  Prof.  H.  Bouley,  of  Alfort.  Our  colleague  presented  the 
temp^iro  m  txillarj  articulation  of  a  horse,  in  which  suppurative  arthritis 
had  existed  for  some  time.  A  considerable  quantity  of  pus  flowed  from 
the  dUeased  joint,  especially  during  mastication  to  which  the  animal  was 
ttnerd,  notwithstanding  the  pain  it  produced,  by  the  intensity  of  hunger. 
iXfsiring  to  ascertain  the  state  of  articulation,  M.  Bouley  sacrificed  the 
uaniali  Aod  on  eXAUunatioa  found  that  the  c»riilages  from  loth  the  tern* 
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poral  and  tbe  inferior  maxillary  8urPaoe«  bad  completely  disappeared,  and 
were  replaoed  by  red  and  vascular  yegetations,  densely  crowded  togetber, 
•overed  in  spots  witb  smootb  osseous  plates.  Tbe  synovian  membrane 
bad  entirely  disappeared. 

M.  Boaley  is  of  tbe  opinion  tbat  tbe  joint  wbicb,  at  tbe  dcatb  of  the 
animal,  was  suppurating  but  little,  was  in  process  of  bealing,  and  founds 
Ibis  op'nion  upon  observations  in  a  considerable  number  of  otber  eases  in 
tbe  same  species  of  animal.  It  appears,  indeed,  tbat  suppurative  artbri- 
tis  of  tbe  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  is  not  rare  in  the  borse,  and  it 
is  often  observed  tbat  tbe  animal,  urged  by  hungir,  maintains  tbo  freedom 
of  tbe  joint  by  use,  and  a  complete  cure  is  effected  after  a  longer  o^r 
Bborter  period. 

It  b  scarcely  to  be  expected  tbat  similar  observations  sbould  be  made 
upon  otber  joints,  especially  upon  tbose  of  tbe  legs ;  for,  as  is  well  known, 
wben  a  borse  bas  received  so  serious  an  injury  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
service,  be  is  not  deemed  wortby  of  preservation. 

Sucb  are  the  facts  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  surgeons. 

I  will  endeavor  now  in  a  few  words  to  present  the  refl<ectionj  that  flow 
very  naturally  from  them. 

When  we  seek  to  account  for  tbe  bappy  exceptions  which  I  have  pre- 
sented, two  interpretations  present  themnelves  prominently  to  tbe  mind, 
one  having  reference  to  tbe  special  conditions  in  which  the  first  two  pa- 
tients were  placed ;  tbe  otber  may  be  applied  to  the  mode  of  treatment 
which  one  of  them  received.  The  two  oases  referred  to,  presented  them- 
selves in  fact  during  the  puerperal  period.  May  not  this  condition  itself 
furnish  or  suggest  an  explanation  oip  the  cause  of  the  fortunate  issue  of 
these  cases }     I  am  inclined  to  adopt  that  opinion. 

Tbe  facility,  and  especially  the  rapidity  with  wbicb  pus  is  formed  in  the 
puerperal  state,  may  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  effasion  and  accumu- 
lation of  pus  in  joints,  without  the  occurrence  of  sucb  profound  lesions  of 
the  synovial  membranes  and  cartilages  as  to  render  anchylosis  inevitable  ; 
tbe  transformations  have  not  had  time  to  become  so  grave  as  to  prevent 
tbe  articular  surfaces  from  returning  to  their  normal  condition  and  a  con- 
sequent restoration  of  their  function  of  motion.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  hypothetic,  may  hereafter  acquire  the  value  of  a  demonstration, 
if  opportunities  occur  of  examining  the  elements  of  the  joints  aff<'Cted 
with  suppurative  arthritis  in  puerperal  females,  who  have  succumbed  from 
intercurrent  diseases. 

But  until  direct  proof  can  be  adduced,  tbe  hypothesis  here  put  forth 
may  apparently  derive  support  from  the  peculiar  facts  observed  in  our 
second  case,  to-wit,  the  presence  of  a  distinct  quantity  of  pure  synovia 
mingled  with  the  laudable  pus  furnished  by  tbe  joint ;  the  relative  quan- 
tity 6f  the  former  always  increasing  as  the  arthritis  progressed  towards  a 
cure.  How,  indeed,  can  the  continued  secretion  of  synovia  be  explained 
without  admitting  tbat  tbe  synovial  membrane  has. preserved  its  integrity, 
at  least  to  some  extent  ?  This  observation  seems  moreover  to  possess 
some  direct  practical  utility.  From  the  light  of  this  observation,  the  sur- 
geon should,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  be  capable  of  making  a  clearer  diag- 
.  nosis  in  a  given  case.  Tbe  prognosis  being  as  much  less  serious,  atid  the 
prospect  of  cure  the  greater  as  the  proportion  of  synovia  in  the  fluid  tbat 
issues  from  tbe  joint  wben  opened,  is  augmented.  This  hopeful  anticipa- 
tion beiuff  moreover  enhanced,  if,  while  &om  day  to  day  tbe  synovia  in- 
creases, tne  purulent  secretion  suffers  a  corresponding  diminution. 
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TKe  preceding  reflectioM  are  espeeiallj  apptioable  to  the  first  two  oa« 
see,  and  might  oast  a  doubt  upoo  the  probability  of  obtaining  similar  sao- 
oes3  in  ordinary  cases.  Bat  the  third  ease  -  is  qnite  different.  In  this, 
we  find  a  genuine  suppurative  arthritis  not  occurring  in  a  puerperal  fe- 
male, but  in  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years.  Taken  in  ^sonnection  with 
Uie  caite  of  comparative  pathology  above  cited,  this  case  seems  to  compel 
the  admission  that  suppurative  arthritis  is  susceptible  of  eve  without  loss 
of  motion  of  the  articulation. 

As  to  the  treatment,  perhaps,  that  was  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  sno- 
oess  obtained.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  as  soon  as  suppuration  became 
manifest,  free  incisions  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  joint. 

By  thus  avoiding  the  serioud  accidents  indicated  by  all  writers  on  this 
subject,  as  the  separation  and  infiltration  of  muscles,  denudation  of  bones, 
&c.,  &c.,  perhaps,  also  by  thus  diminishing  the  granulations  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  the  wasting  of  the  cartilages,  the  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, ai.d  sometimes  the  necrosis  of  the  osseous  extremities  of  the  articu- 
lation, we  shall  augment  the  chances  of  curing  the  diseased  joints  and 
preserving,  if  not  the  complete,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  mobility  of 
the  articulation. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  at  first  sight,  these  views  seem  to  be  contradicted 
by  what  daily  experience  teaches  in  regard  to  the  gravity  of  wounds 
communicating  with  joints  ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  such  lesions  are 
'the  more  seiroue,  and  more  frequently  followed  by  suppuration  in  proportioA 
to  the  sise  of  the  wound  and  the  greater  facility  for  entrance  of  air  into  the 
cavity  of  the  articulation.  These  ubjeotions,  however,  are  believed  to  be 
more  specious  than  well  founded,  for  the  two  elements  of  the  comparison 
are  not  analogoos.  In  one  easCi  we  dread  to  see  suppuration  supervene^ 
in  the  other  it  has  already  occurred,  and  measures  are  not  indicated  to 
avoid  it,  but  to  render  it  as  harmless  as  possible.  The  best  means  for 
attaining  this  object  will  probably  be  to  avoid  the  prolonged  contact  of 
the  pus  with  the  synovial  surfaces,  by  giving  it  a  free  and  early  exit. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  reflections  are  submitted  to  the 
mature  judgment  of  our  distinguished  surgeons  with  great  reserve  and 
hesitation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inf  oence  of  treatment,  the  eases  of  which  we 
have  given  the  principal  details  prove  that  in  suppurative  arthritis  the  sur^ 
geon  ought  not  to  despair  of  curing  the  patient,  and  preserving  the  func- 
tional integrity  of  the  limb. — Ftnuuular  JonrwU,  A.  S. 


Oh  the  U$e  and  Abuse  of  Chemical  Baths.    By  O.  HuFP,  M.  D.,  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

To  ^  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Times: 

]>£AB  ^la. — Permit  me  to  hand  you  some  remarks  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  chemical  baths,  which  may  lead  some  of  your  readers  to  give 
the  subject  due  consideration.     Very  respectfully,  yours, 

G.  HUFF- 

When  we  consider  the  deleterious  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  oomsti- 
tntioB  at  timeS|  especially  wheft  its  use  has  been  injudiciously  peisseirered 
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in  for  some  time  id  small  and  often  repeated  doses,  id  ocrtain  coDstitQ. 
tioDal  diseases  in  which  mercury  is  commonly  rt-sorted  to  as  a  ppet  ifi**, 
we  are  led  to  foar  that  it  often  proves  to  be  a  greater  evil  than  the  dis- 
ease itself.  And  if  we  take  into  view  the  facility  and  Cf^rr^inty  of  the 
galvanic  action  in  the  elimination  of  the  deleterious  metals  from  the  hu- 
man system,  and  th  j  practical  use  to  the  community,  its  application  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  modern  therapeutics.  I 
have  observed,  however,  through  life  that  the  more  valuable  any  discov- 
ery to  society,  the  greater  its  abuse ;  and  in  no  case  hns  thi«  bei^n  more 
fully  verified  in  thn  healing  art  witliin  the  hist  half-century,  than  in  the 
transference  of  metals  from  the  human  system  This  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession is  left  entirely  too  much  in  the  hands  of  charlatans. 

Facts  proving  that  deception  has  been  practiced  to  a  great  extent  have 
come  within  my  own  obpervation  ;  and  recently  the  reputed  exptricDce 
of  the  editor  of  the  LtmuvWe  (daily)  Jtmrnnty  in  the  supposed  eflBcacy 
of  chemical  baths,  and  more  especiully  his  proposed  test  of  their  action 
by  means  of  ammonium,  have  ciused  great  sensation  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  These  circumstances  led  me  lo  make  an  experiment  wiih  a 
rabbit,  an  animal  that  never  had  taken  mercury  in  any  form  ;  an  1  I 
herewith  forward  you  the  result,  viz.,  a  copper  p?ate,  a  portion  of  which 
is  nicely  coated  with  a  light  metal  generally  known  as  tin.  By  the  mer- 
cenary, a  coating  like  this  is  continually  palmed  off  for  mercury  takin 
from  the  system  of  those  who  have  supposed  themselves  surcharged  with 
that  mct'il.  Those  persons  who  practice  such  feats  of  legerdemain,  in- 
variably use  metallic  bath-tubs,  the  same  as  was  done  by  myself  in  the 
experiment  with  the  rabbit,  and  the  coating  of  light  metal  upon  the 
piece  of  copper  is  himp'y  a  deposition  of  tin  from  the  tub ;  and  the  pro- 
cess was  nothing  else  than  electroplating,  with  a  rabbit  in  the  solut  on. 

Then,  again,  the  experience  of  the  editor  referred  to  proves  nothing, 
as  there  was  no  evidence  of  mercury  having  been  extract^.  The  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  the  test  relied  on  by  him,  will  give  a  black  precipi- 
tate with  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  and  lastly,  iron,  provided  tUc  free 
acid  be  neutralized,  which  may  be  done  in  this  experimrnt,  by  adding 
excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonia,  and  then  the  black  .sulphide  of  iron  will 
be  precipitated  as  well  as  with  mercury.  The  precipitate  of  mercury  in 
a  dilute  solution  turning  instantaneously  black  is  not  charaotx^istic  of 
that  metal,  as  may  be  tested  by  any  person  by  merely  putting  one  drop 
of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  into  a  tumbler  full  of  water,  and 
having  stirred  it,  then  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonia,  when 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  precipitate  changes  from  a  light-yellow  quite  rap- 
idly to  black;  but  unless  the  black  sulphide  be  reduced,  and  ii«ircury 
obtained  from  it  in  a  metallic  form,  the  test  is  not  comlu^ive.  Had  a 
little  of  the  supposed  **  black  sulphide  of  mercury"  been  dried  and  mixed 
with  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated  to  redness 
in  the  scaled  en  i  of  a  small  glass  tube,  the  mercury,  if  prestnt,  would, 
have  been  sublimed  in  metallic  form  in  the  cold  portion  of  the  tube. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  done,  and  consequently  there  Im  no 
conclusive  evidence  that  mercury  was  obtained  from  his  system,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  be  was  probably  deceived.  The  black  sulphide  might  have 
been  either  the  protosulphide  of  tin,  or  of  iroUi  which  change  may  t^ike 
pltoe  under  the  following  eiroumstaacea : 
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Isi  If  8.  patient  be  placed  in  a  metallic  bath  tub  of  copper  or  iron 
tinned,  containing  water  with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  bright  plate 
uf  eopper  under  bis  feet,  and  the  negative  pule  connected  with  it,  and 
the  positive  polo  with  the  bathing  tub,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes 
or  less  after  the  battery  is  put  in  action,  the  copper  plate  will  be  com* 
pi  ^tely  coated  with  tin,  save  the  portion  that  was  covered  with  his  feet ; 
and  if  a  tumbler  full  of  the  solution  of  the  bath  be  tested  with  a  few 
drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  will  give  a  black  precipitate  of  proto- 
Bulphtde  of  tin  ;  which  it  would  not  have  done  previous  to  the  battery 
having  been  put  in  ectinn. 

2d.  The  same  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  patient  Has  the  negative 
pole  in  his  hands,  with  his  feet  upon  a  polished  plate,  it  being  inwdated^ 
and  the  positive  pole  in  contact  with  the  bathing  tub.  The  person  in 
connection  with  the  negative  pole  merely  serves  as  an  eltsctrode  to  the 
pla  e  upon  which  a  deposition  of  metal  (tin)  is  wanted  for  deception. 
Tbis  experiment  may  be  made  very  readily  by  any  person  having  a  bat- 
tery of  sufficient  power.  Persons  in  connectiou  with  a  battery  are  in 
this  way  led  to  believe  that  the  metal  thus  deposited  upon  the  plate  be- 
neath their  feet  passed  from  their  system,  as  they  felt  during  tho  process 
(of  electroplating)  as  if  they  were  '*  pierced  with  ten  thousand  needles.'^ 
Thb  would  auiiwer  a  very  good  purpose  if  such  persons  would  recover 
from  their  infirmities  in  consequcuoe  of  their  belief.  But,  alas  for  the 
poor  dupes !  they  remain  without  benefit  I  am  acquainted  with  a  per- 
son that  has  reaped  an  abundant  harvest  within  the  last  seven  months 
by  "uch  duplicity.  And  I  fear,  as  a  general  thing,  the  profession  is  not 
as  well  posted  in  fledro-chemiitry  as  they  should  be ;  as  I  have  known 
some  physicians  to  witness  the  motius  operawii  as  aforesaid,  and  sup- 
posed the  deposit  of  tin  upon  copper  was  the  ''  Simon  pure"  from  the 
human  system. 

3d.  If  a  sine  bathing  tub  bo  used  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
preceding,  the  same  effect  upon  a  polished  plate  will  follow^  and  the  solu- 
tion will  give  a  blaekish  precipitate,  which  is  owing  to  the  iron  always 
being  present  in  the  commercial  sine,  which  latter,  when  pure  givesirom 
its  neutral  solution  a  white  precipitate.  It  is  always  necessary  to  add  the 
sulphide  of  ammonium  in  slight  excess  to  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  bath, 
as  the  iron  will  not  precipitate  in  acid  solutions.  If  there  is  much  or- 
ganic matter  present  in  an  acid  bath,  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  will 
give  a  dirty  sulphur  precipitate. 

It  is  certain  that  very  few  persons  in  sny  community  are  aware  that 
tin  can  be  eliminated  in  solution  from  a  bath-tub,  and  deposited  upon  a 
plate  of  copper  within  the  said  tub ;  hence  the  credulity  of  the  public  b 
taxed  by  those  who  are  greedy  of  gain.  In  order  to  manage  fairly  and 
effectually  those  perHons  who  suppose  themselves  surcharged  with  mercu- 
ry, all  metallic  bath  tubs  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  those  only  should 
be  used  which  are  made  of  a  non-coi:duoting  material,  such  as  porcelain, 
stone  glass  or  marble.  A  simple  porcelain  foot-tub  is  as  good  utensil  as 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  immerse  the 
whole  person ;  the  immersion  of  the  feet  is  only  a  few  inches  of  the  so- 
lution being  all  that  is  required  for  the  process  of  transferring  metals 
from  the  human  system. 

It  is  trjily  unf«)rtunale  that  the  medical  profession  should  be  so  prejn- 
dic«d  against  other  modes  of  treating  diaeases  than  musik  as  tbej  leam^i 
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in  early  life,  just*  as  if  science  is  not  progressiTe.    If  such  preju'iices 
did  QOi  exist,  the  public  would  not  suffer  so  much  by  empiricism  ;  and 
if  tbey  patronise  men  without  science,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  lost 
oonfidence  in  legitimate  practice. 
LxxiNOTON,  KT.y  April,  1856. 


Gommimicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Snrgioal  Journal. 

Homcecpath/. 

Men  are  fkmiliar  with  the  advertisements  of  disguised  medicines,  which 
eontinually  appear,  and  Rink  into  neglect,  again  to  be  brought  forward 
under  a  new  name,  and  perhaps  slightly  altered  in  appearance.  It  is  now 
difficult  to  find  a  person  who  credits  what  is  urged  in  favor  of  any  one  of 
these  nostrums;  and  they  are  used,  ibr  the  most  part,  when  a  che^p 
article  is  made-  choice  of,  such  directions  as  go  witli  them  being  cheaper 
Ihsn  the  advice  ot  a  physician. 

They  manage  such  things  differently  in  Germany.  Besides  the  usual 
extravagant  pretensions,  each  cue  is  there  8peoia!1y  anxious  to  show  thit 
his  own  nostrum  is  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  is  used  by  the  nobility 
everywhere.  They  endeavor  to  get  the  recommendation  of  some  prinoo 
or  baron,  and  sometimes  with  success.  The  same  course  was  followed  by 
those  charlatans  who  got  up  the  system  of  medical  practice  called  homoe- 
opathy ;  and  when  it  was  imported  into  this  country,  that  course  beio^ 
continued  here,  some  uf  the  American  ^^  aristocracy^'  were  a  little,  a  very 
Kitle,  imposed  on  thereby.  But  if  any  wish  to  inquire,  they  can  find 
that  homoeopathy  has  for  sixty  years  been  scouted  by  nearly  all  persons  of 
the  higher  ranks  in  Europe  ;  and  that  the  only  evidence  that  it  ever  wns 
Ihshionable,  is  derived  from  some  homoeopathic  source.  The  kind  of 
evidence  that  a  lawyer  delightd  in,  is  that  which  is  wrung  from  the 
witnesses  of  his  opponent;  and  we  in  this  paper  rely  chiefly  on  the 
writings  of  the  homoeopathists  themselves.  Their  periodicals  are  all 
in  reality  quack  advertisements,  under  the  disguise  of  scientific  publica- 
tions, as  any  well-informed  person  may  ascertain  by  examination.  Though 
to  more  credible  than  such  advertisements  in  other  cases,  especially  when 
they  sptiak  of  their  success,  yet  that  which  they  contain  adverse  to  their 
•wu  pretensions  is  not  unworthy  of  observation.  They  oootinuaUy  c  m- 
plain  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  laws  against  quackery,  which  exist  in 
most  European  countries,  and  are  enforced  more  or  less  strictly  in  differ- 
eot  places 

From  the  BriH$k  Jowmal  of  Hommopatky,  published  at  London,  Oc- 
tober, 1853,  p.  665,  it  api>ears  that  no  homoeopathist  ever  practised  in  the 
large  republican  city  of  Frankfort  before  1848 ;  that  one  who  began  bu- 
siness there,  about  that  time,  was  soon  expelled  from  the  ci*y  by  the  mag- 
istrates, solely  on  account  of  his  method  of  practice ;  that  he  then  took 
np  his  residence  in  a  neighboring  village,  within  the  bounds  of  Hesse 
Oaasel,  and  visited  his  patients  in  the  city  as  before  ;  and  that  for  these 
visits  he  was  fined  and  compelled  to  leave  the  neighborhood.  From  the 
sQeuoe  of  subsequent  publications  it  would  seem  tlutt  no  homcBopathist  has 
iMien  permitted,  to  practice  tber«  aiaoe. 
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In  tlie  «iiii«  qoArterly,  flor  Jnly,  1R63,  p.  485.  it  w  said  tlwt  boipoeopm- 
tby  was  never  pnictw*»<<  in  Ro:  e  uniil  Dr.  \Val»le  nMimve«i  tlh-re  in  1843, 
ftfWr  his  reti(iefi«^e  at  L^ipMo  had  boeo  made  di>ugrep>il»le  hj  *'  pen«ecu- 
tioo**;  and  that  for  a  long  time  ho  met  with  great  difficu  tiea  in  getting 
penBiamnii  to  begin  business,  though  lattorlj  \m  practice  wan  large.  It 
appears  from  the  article  that  the  time  when  those  difficulties  w.-re  remo- 
ved, and  bis  praetioe  beoame  large,  was  at  the  setting  up  of  the  last  Ro- 
nao  Repoblio  in  1848.  At  the  restoration  of  the  Puntifioal  government, 
his  praotioe  seems  again  to  have  been  interfered  with,  fur  it  in  mentioned 
that  ha  had  leianre  to  travel  into  the  north  of  Germany. 

Id  the  Norlk  Amttican  Homanf"ihic  Jourwd ,  published  at  New  York, 
May,  1852,  p.  127,  speaking  of  tbe  political  events,  it  is  said  that  in 
Fraooe,  Italy  and  Oermany,  revolutions,  and  -still  more  reactions,  have 
hiadtH^  tb«  progress  of  homoeopathy  ;  and  that  tyrants,  at  the  in^tigtitioo 
of  tlieir  court  physiciaas,  will  not  foster  it.  From  th\*  it  should  perhaps 
be  inferred  ibnt  afker  the  rev  luiionary  movements  of  1848  were  subdued, 
tbe  hamce ipaihists  were  again  subjected  to  the  d<grndation  from  which 
tbe  outbreak  had  relieved  them,  and  that  thtt  laws  ag»iiist  them  were  ex- 
eeated  more  rigorously  than  before,  because  some  had  U'glected  homoeo- 
pathy to  meddle  with  state  affciirs.  In  the  Quarttrfy  Homa-fitAir.  Jf/ur- 
aa/,  pablisbed  at  Boston,  July,  1850,  p.  3)0,  it  is  s;iid  that  Dr.  Wu*mh, 
one  of  the  fintt  homos  )pathiMts  in  Vienna,  wa:  a  captain  in  the  studi  nts* 
le|n«»Q,  during  the  revolution,  and  t(K»k  part  in  one  of  the  battles;  and 
that  the  reaction  baa  nearly  dustroyed  him. 

Tbe  PluLiddpkin  Jnumnlaf  HimBtiptUhy^  f  »r  Febuary,  18U.  p.  fi88, 
asys  that  houios  ipitliio  practice,  after  a  comparatively  free  course  in  Ba- 
varia Air  twenty  years,  was  interdicted  in  1842  in  all  the  public  in^titu- 
tiuasof  the  kiQ>j[dnm  ;  and  that  in  1848,  the  year  of  the  revolution,  the 
prohibition  waa  removed,  but  was  again  imptMed  soim  afterwards 

Tbe  Brituh  Journal  of  Hotnaopitkf,  for  April,  185o,  p.  .328,  says 
that  homoeopathy  was  prohibited  in  Austria  in  1819;  and  though  that 
probibi  i«in  was  Miid  to  have  been  removed  a  long  time  afterwards,  their 
jofnaU  alM  say  other  things  ineoni^istent  with  that  a*(sertion.  The  Quftr^ 
Uf If  HowutopaikU  Journal^  for  July,  1850,  p.  .305,  speaking  of  Aus- 
triaa  tyranny  since  the  revolution,  says,  ^^  the  reseript  of  the  government, 
peraitting  the  liomoa<ipathic  practice  to  all  physicians,  has  nev<  r  been  a]- 
lowa']  ti  be  published  "  That  rescript  wcmld  seem  to  bavn  been  tbe 
proJ'ict  of  tbe  revoltttioa,'and  to  have  lost  its  force  when  tbe  emp<*ror  re- 
covered bis  power ;  and  it  is  said  on  the  same  page,  that  s^ime  homoeopa- 
tbists, 'in  order  not  be  discovered,  pretend  to  prescribe  nllopathic  m<'d- 
idiies  which  their  patients  never  take,  using  homoe<»patbie  medieines  all 
the  time  according  to  ihe  actual  dii-ectiouii.''  In«teaaof  appearing  open- 
ly, u  men  of  fashion  like  to  appear,  they  are  obliged  to  hide  their  doings 
from  tbe  police.  Still,  it  has  repeatedly  been  written  that  homoe'>pithy 
is  more  fl  mrisbiag  in  Atrntria  than  on  any  othe  part  of  the  European 
eoQtiaent ;  and  since  they  are  reduced  to  such  expedients,  how  most  they 
oiaoage  in  places  where  they  are  yet  more  rest rir ted  ?  As  astn doners 
tuid  other  fortune  tellers  have  managed  to  luik  iu  the  shade  when  their 
trts  are  prohibited,  so  bomoeopathy  has  by  some  means  prolonged  a  de- 
gridnl  exkitence  without  being  able  to  convince  mHgistrates  thut  itn  pre- 
teottoos  are  true.  Were  they  tiue,  it  must  haV'*  boen  eagerly  received 
by  all,  more  than  &£tj  years  ago.    It  is  now  praciiaed  by  only  a  few  bui)- 
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dre<i  in  al-  Earope,  iftiik  of  re;;ular  physiciaos  tbere  are  bandreds  of 
thonHiind)*. 

The  North  American  ffomcuopafhtr  Journal  for  May,  1853,  p  271, 
oontains  an  extract  from  the  Zeitschn/t  fur  Homoeo/Httiiche  Kllnikj 
published  in  Germany.  It  ^ves  an  account  of  the  state  of  homoeopa- 
thy in  1852  It  recognizes  its  tow  state  in  Prussia,  and  other  northern 
parts  of  Glermany ;  also  in  France,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia,  but 
aays  it  flourishes  in  Austria,  Bavaria  and  other  southern  countries  of 
Germany.  It  says  that  in  £ngland  it  flourishes  more  than  in  Grermaoy 
itself;  that  the  number  of  practitioners  is  there  large,  and  that,  **  above 
all,  America  Beems  to  have  given  it  the  warmest  embrace  "  The  Brit- 
ish Journal  of  HomcEopathy  for  July,  185;S,  p.  480,  speaking  of  a  ro- 
ister of  the  names  of  their  practitioners  in  Europe  and  America,  says 
'*  the  latter  especially,  is  a  most  formidable  list  "  We  have  here  impor- 
tant data.  The  United  States,  it  would  seem,  contain  more  homoeopa- 
thic practitioners  than  Europe,  England  more  than  Germany,  and  the 
«outh  of  Germany  more  than  the  north. 

The  North  American  Journal  oj  Homaptmathi/  for  November,  1852, 
p.  498,  contains  a  list  of  their  practitioners  m  New  York  and  the  princi- 
pal Atlantic  cities.  .The  editors  show  an  anxiety  to  make  the  number 
appear  as  large  as  possible.  The  number  given  for  New  York  city  is  62 ; 
for  the  rest  of  the  State,  242  j  Philadelphia,  53 ;  Boston,  20 ;  Provi- 
.  denoe,  9 ;  Baltimore,  10 ;  Washington,  2  Total,  398.  This  is  the  list 
80  much  admired  by  the  Europeans ;  and  as  in  the  scattered  population 
of  the  south,  and  of  the  country  towns  of  the  west  and  east,  they  fail 
in  finding  adherents  sufficient  for  support,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  one  hundred  others  could  have  been  reckoned  in  the  country. 

The  Quarter! J/  Homceopathic  Journal  for  April,  1850,  p.  285,  quo- 
ting the  British  Jtmmal  of  Hbmo'opathy  for  the  January  preceding, 
fives  a  list  «f  the  British  practitioners.  The  number  is  48  in  London, 
1  in  the  rest  of  England,  10  in  Scotland,  and  7  in  Ireland.  Total, 
117.  Though  the  number  in  Germany  they  thus  show  to  be  insignifi- 
cant, no  credible  evidence  is  tbund  that  it  ever  was  larger.  The  Central 
Homoeopathic  Union  of  Germany,  which  collects  to  its  meetings  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  practitioners  of  that  country,  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  1854  at  Weimar,  in  a  densely  populous  region  traversed  by  railroads. 
The  number  present  was  published,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
large.  It  was  twenty-seven,  of  whom  two  were  styled  apothecaries,  and 
one  a  veterinary  surgeon.  The  year  previous,  the  meeting  was  appoint- 
ed at  Hesse  Oassel ;  but  the  homoeopathic  were  prohibited  by  the  sov- 
ereign of  that  country  from  assembling  within  its  dominions.  (^See 
Brit.  Jour.  Horn.,  Oct.,  1853,  p.  688;  and  Oct.,  1854,  p.  683.) 

As  men  of  eminence  have  in  some  instances  resorted  to  homoeopathy, 
in  times  of  doubt  and  terror,  so  they  have  resorted  to  dealers  in  false 
pretensions  of  other  kinds.  The  last  named  journal,  for  Oct.,  1858,  p. 
t>70,  publishes  a  certificate  alleged  to  have  been  signed  by  the  Marshal 
de  St.  Amaud,  declaring  that  he  had  just  been  completely  cured,  by 
liomoeopathy,  of  a  disease  that  for  fifteen  years  had  seriously  troubled 
him.  The  disease  reierred  to  must  have  been  the  one  which  soon  alter- 
wards  proved  fatal  to  hioi,  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Alma.  The 
same  page  contains  his  answer  to  a  request  that  he  would  use  his  infla- 
«noe  to  relieve  the  homodopathists  &)ai  the  legal  di^^nica  that  bordena 
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tbem  in  France ;  but  thongh  he  was  then  Minister  of  War  to  Low*  Na- 
poleon, he  with  some  aujbiLUouSf  courtly  expressions  of  regard,  decKned 
to  take  the  first  step  in  the  matter.  Though  he  consulted  the  u  as-  he* 
Biight  have  consulted  fortune  tellers,  he  seems  to  have  held  them  m  no 
higher  estimation. 

The  degree  of  success,  which  has  attended  them  in  this  country,  has 
resulted  from  their  groundless  assertions  that  they  are  everywhere  pat- 
ronized by  the  most  fashionable,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  learo^ 
ed ;  and  in  fact  some  of  the  American  literati  app-ar  to  have  been  rath- 
er easily  captivated  by  their  elegantly  printed  publications,  and  even 
half  convinced  by  their  external  appearance  alone.  Ihere  is  a  sort  of 
natural  philo8(»phy,  admired  by  many,  called  transcendentalism,  whether 
correct  or  otherwise  it  is  nut  to  the  purpi>se  here  to  inquire ;  but  the 
chief  of  the  works  on  hoiuoeopnthv  are  written  in  the  style  of  transcen- 
dentalism, and  contain  many  of  its  peculiar  expressions  and  modes  of 
thought  Yet  it  is  not  transcendentalism,  but  an  imitation  of  it  merely; 
80,  of  course,  the  Oerujan  metii physicians  consider  it,  or  they  w  »uld  not 
have  despised  it,  as  they  all  do,  except  some  few  of  very  pijculiar  acute- 
Dcss  of  penetration.  Had  they  received  it,  the  practice  ot  it  w^juld  nev- 
ei  have  been  forbidden.  It  is  not  only  counterfeit  science,  and  counter- 
feit fashion,  but  counterfeit  transcendentalism.  The  American  votaries 
of  this  phiUisophy  have,  some  of  them,  been  prone  to  take  the  0(»unter- 
feit  for  genuine ;  and  it  is  not  rationally  to  be  expected  that  such  as 
have  resided  not  many  weeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  German  libraries, 
and  are  but  moderately  well  versed  in  the  things  of  Germany,  can  have 
developed  those  puwers  of  detecting  German  counterfeits,  which  the  na- 
iivcR  oi  that  land  themselves  possess. 


The  Effects  of  Dentition  on  Nursing  Children.     By  M.  TROUSSEAU. 

[Cliaieal  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.     Translated  for  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.     From  the  Qaiette  des  Hopitaux,  Dec.,  1855.] 

The  most  elementary  questions  in  medicine  are  often  the  least  under- 
stood. It  Would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  we  need  not  much  concern 
ourselves  about  the  trifles  jrhich  daily  swarm  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
practituuer ;  but  remember  that  Stoll  has  written  a  chapter  entitled  De 
quibwidam  magni  moment i  minutiis,  and  learn  early  to  neglect  nothing. 

The  infant  has  twenty  teeth,  the  adolescent  twenty-eight,  the  adult 
thirty-two.  The  evolution  of  the  twenty  teeth  of  the  in  ant  is  not  com- 
pletcMi  beiore  the  thirtieth  to  thirty-sixth  month ;  but  they  are  only  tem- 
por  ry,  tor,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  begins  to  lose  them,  exchang- 
ing them  for  others  which  are  more  durable.  This  process  is  normally 
ac<»>mplished  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  Except  the  great  king,  who 
formed  an  exception  to  everything,  and  who  was  born,  it  is  said,  ^iwh 
two  teeth,  the  infant  comes  into  the  world  with  defenceless  jaws,  and  it 
is  Bot  till  towards  the  eighth  month  that  the  first  milk  teeth'  appear. 
But  since  the  laws  of  nature  are  capricious,  it  oiten  happens  that  one 
infiuki  ham  teeth  at  four  monthsi  while  another  baa  aona  at  the  ead  of 
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a  year ;  hence  no  limits  can  be  fixed.  Generally,  the  two  middle  inci- 
sors of  the  lower  jaw  first  appear,  and  I  anticipate  a  stormy  dentition 
whenever  I  see  a  child  begin  that  process  by  the  upper  teeth.  These 
two  first  teeth  appear  together,  with  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours, 
forty-eight  hours,  four  days,  and  sometimes  a  week,  between  them,  but 
always  ttn/ether,  remember,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  which  present 
themselves  in  this  manner.  Six  weeks  or  two  months  afterwards,  the 
two  superior  middle  incisors  make  their  appearance,  not  together,  but  at 
the  distance  of  eight,  fifteen  or  thirty  days  from  each  other.  The  pro- 
cess of  dentition  b  thus  very  rapid  for  the  first  two  teeth  and  more  slow 
for  the  others. 

Meanwhile,  two  other  teeth  are  about  to  protrude — ^the  lateral  incisoTs 
of  the  upper  jaw — very  soon,  one  or  two  months,  after  the  upper  middle 
incisors.  Towards  the  end  of  one  year,  the  child  has  six  teeth,  and 
whereas  he  began  with  two  lower,  he  has  finished  with  four  upper. 

The  teeth  of  children  appear  in  groups  ;  d^nte*  in  infant iOu$  cater' 
vatim  erumpunt  :  first  group,  two  inferior,  middle  incisors,  at  about 
eight  months ;  second  group,  two  superior  middle  incisors,  towards  ten 
months ;  third  group,  two  superior  lateral  incisors,  at  one  year,  more  or 
less ;  fourth  group,  two  inferior  lateral  incisors  and  the  first  four  molars 
(six  teeth  in  this  group,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  months^  ;  fifth  group, 
four  canines,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months;  sixth  group,  four 
second  and  last  molars,  irom  thirty  to  thirty-six  months. 

The  canine  teeth  appear  after  the  infant  has  twelve  teeth,  and  when 
he  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  old ;  their  evolution  lasts  from 
two  to  three  months,  sometimes  of  ten  months,  then  takes  places,  and  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  when  those  of  the  last  group  have  pierced  the 
gums  (the  four  second  molars),  the  process  of  dentition  is  finished. 

It  is  not  without  object  that  I  have  spoken  of  groups ;  you  will  see 
that  a  knowledge  of  this  arrangement  is  very  important  in  respect  to 
weaning.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  oif  consideration,  that  immediately  after  a 
group  of  teeth  has  appeared,  there  is  an  interval  of  rest  for  the  child. 
Proht,  then,  by  this  interval  to  wean,  for  the  moment  is  propitious.  Do 
jou  know  what  b  commonly  done  ?  Children  are  weaned  indifferently 
when  they  have  two,  seven,  nine,  eleven,  fourteen  teeth ;  no  attention  is 
paid  to  the  number  Now,  1  entreat  you  to  pay  close  attention,  to  this, 
otherwise  you  will  lose  your  little  patients  by  that  terrible  affection  of 
the  intestines,  cholera  infatitum. 

You  will  often  be  consulted  as  to  the  time  for  weaning;  never  give  an 
opinion,  therefore,  until  after  a  scrupulous  examinatioi^  of  the  state  of 
the  dentition,  and  do  not  authorize  the  mother  to  wean  her  infant  until 
it  has  six,  twelve,  or  sixteen  teeth.  CkK>d  practitioners  will  never  per- 
mit a  child  to  be  weaned  after  the  evolution  of  the  first  two  teeth ;  the 
patient  is  to  young ;  he  is  ordinarily  but  eight  months  old.  It  is  only 
hy  careful  management  that  you  will  succeed  after  the  eruption  of  the 
third  group ;  still,  if  you  are  strongly  urged  by  the  parents,  consent,  for 
you  have  before  you  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  respite  before  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  fourth  group.  Allow  it,  then,  in  case  of  necessity,  but  never 
forget  that  the  child  has  only  six  teeth,  that  he  is  only  a  year  old,  and 
that  artificial  alimentation  will  not  always  be  successful. 

The  most  favorable  period  for  weaning  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  inter- 
^  val  separating  the  fbuith  from  the  fifth  group.    The  ohild^  in  fiaot^  is 
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limed  with  twelve  teetb,  eight  incisors  and  fonr  molars,  and  he  has 
before  him  a  tolerably  long  time  of  rest,  about  two  months,  during  which 
there  is  do  reason  to  dread  any  intestinal  trouble,  and  when  the  canines 
begin  to  appear  (which  group  causes  the  greatest  danger  in  its  evolution), 
he  is  aeoustomed  to  his  new  diet,  and  prepared  for  the  crisis^  which  he 
is  about  to  undergo. 

Learn,  then,  to  wait  until  after  the  fourth  gix>up,  before  weaning.  If 
the  health  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  family, 
oblige  you  to  authorize  an  early  weaning,  always  see  that  there  are  six 
teeth ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  not  obliged  to  yield  to  considera- 
^ns  of  this  nature,  do  not  allow  weaning  until  you  can  count  twelve. 

Do  not  imagine  that  things  always  go  on  so  regularly.  You  will  see 
children  who  have  the  molars  before  the  incisors,  or  the  superior  incisors 
before  the  inferior  incisors ;  for  although  dentition  ordinarily  takes  place 
in  the  way  I  have  described,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  frequently  presents 
irf^ularities  which  greatly  perplex  the  physician  who  is  earnestly  watch- 
ing for  an  interval  of  repose,  in  such  a  case,  do  the  best  which  the 
circumstances  will  admit  of;  examine  the  state  of  the  gums,  and  have 
the  child  weaned  immediately  after  the  complete  evolution  of  a  tooth, 
which  will  prbably  be  followed  by  a  period  of  repose,  during  which  you 
will  have  leisure  to  guard  against  evil  consequences. 

Among  the  affections  which  are  common  to  dentition,  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  most  grave  and  the  most  obstinate  are  seated  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  A  few  days  before  it  begins,  the  infant  is  restless,  wakeful,  cries 
violently,  sucks  its  fingers,  bites  the  nipple,  refuses  to  feed,  if  it  takes 
supplementary  nourishment,  and  sometimes  will  not  nurse.  Its  gums 
aie  red,  and  there  is  a  very  evident  prominence  at  the  points  which  the 
teeth  are  about  to  pierce ;  there  is  cough,  the  voice  is  changed,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  is  irritated.  From  the  moment  the  child 
has  two  teeth,  the  neighboring  gums  become  inflamed,  and  the  protruded 
teeth  will  be  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  red  and  swollen  gum. 

K  you  give  mercury  to  a  person  who  has  no  natural  teeth,  but  who 
wears  an  artificial  set,  you  will  not  see  salivation,  nor  mercurial  stomatitis, 
follow.  But  if  the  patient  have  a  single  tooth  remaining  which  has  es- 
caped destruction,  the  effects  of  the  mercury  are  manifested  around  it. 
The  gam  surrounding  the  tooth  will  inflame,  while  the  rest  of  the  mouth 
will  be  free  from  disease.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  first  two 
teeth ;  their  eruption  causes  no  affection  of  the  guios,  which,  however, 
swell  and  become  red  with  the  evolution  of  the  second  and  succeeding 
groups. 

In  almost  all  children  the  process  of  dentition  is  accompanied  with 
diarrhoea.  This  is  sometimes  moderate,  consisting  of  three  or  four  dejec* 
tftoos  only,  daily,  but  it  is  frequently  excessive,  with  green  stools,  resemb- 
ling chopped  herbs,  or  grains  of  curdled  milk,  with  glairy  and  sometimes 
bloody  matter,  in  certain  cases  marked  tenesmus  manitests  itself,  with 
prolapms  of  the  rectum.  These  symptoms,  which  precede,  by  several 
days,  th&  eruption  of  the  tooth,  otteu  continue,  and  even  last  until  the 
entirfi  group  penetrates  the  gums.  If  the  diarrhoea  does  not  cease,  you 
are  aware  wnat  treatment  should  bo  adopted,  and  what  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  diet.  You  will  restrain  and  mitigate  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 
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Would  y-tm  advice  weaning  daring  this  diarrhoea?  No,  unless  the 
curse's  milk  neeuis  to  keep  up  the  intestinal  flux. 

iJuring  the  -summer  season,  the  injurious  eifects  of  dentition  are  chiefij 
directed  towards  the  intestines,  very  rarely  upon  the  air  passages.  Intes- 
tiual  derangements,  fever,  peripneuinonic  catarrh,  and  other  morbid  pal- 
monary  nianilesUttions,  occur  in  the  winter. 

I  must  warn  you  against  a  popular  prejudice  which  I  advise  you  to 
oppose  OB  every  occasion  that  offers.  Yon  will  hear  it  said  agiia  and 
again  that  diarrhjeii  is  beneficial  t j  children ;  bjlieve  it  not,  for  too  oftea 
it  will  cause  the  death  of  your  little  patient  Diarrhoea  prepares  the 
way  for  chroaic  enteritis,  and  chronic  enteritis  debilita^  and  destroys 
its  victims.  On  the  contrary,  restrain  the  itestinal  flux,  and  you  will 
liiu  that  the  other  symptoms  are  much  better  borne. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  considered  highly  advantageous  to  leave  un- 
touched the  filth  which  covers  the  head  of  a  new-born  infant.  1  his  ridi- 
culous prejudice  no  longer  exists  in  England  or  America;  let  us  do  away 
with  it  here. 

When,  duriog  dentition,  the  evacuations  are  merely  more  loose  than 
common,  without  amounting  to  diarrhoea,  this  slight  derivative  efi^tirt 
roquires  oo  interference,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  too  long. 

it  has  been  said  that  convulsions  are  common  with  infants  whose  bow- 
els are  cousUpated,  but  do  not  attack  those  who  have  diarrhoea.  This  is 
not  true.  Oonvulsions  almost  always  accompany  diarrhoea,  and  are  pre- 
vented by  a  good  state  of  the  bowels. 

I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  diet,  as  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance.  If  you  neglect  caution  in  this  respect,  you  will  have  diar- 
rhoea, followed  by  enteritis,  serious  indigestion  and  eclampsia.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  severe  cases  of  indigestion,  aggnivated  by  euteritia, 
and  leading  to  convulsions ;  and  nothing  is  more  alarming  to  the  parents, 
who  generally  lose  their  senses,  and  while  the  domestics  or  the  neighbors 
run  to  bring  the  doctor,  the  mother,  following  the  advice  of  some  offi- 
cious gossip,  pours  hot  water  over  the  hands  and  feet  of  her  infant ;  he 
is  scalded,  and  dies  from  the  efieots  of  it.  This  reminds  me  of  what 
oocorred  to  an  eminent  brother-physician,  Professor  Marjolin,  during  the 
course  of  a  typhoid  fever,  which  threw  him  into  a  state  of  profound  stu- 
por. They  applied  to  his  legs  napkins  wet  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  158^  Fahr.  Liarge  eschars  followed,  which  were  not  completely  healed 
for  several  months. 

If  convulsions  occur,  the  less  you  do,  the  better.  The  attack,  indeed, 
is  most  frequently  over  when  you  arrive,  and  although  there  may  be  a 
slight  recurrence  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  the  remembrance  of  it, 
only,  is  left,  the  day  after.  If  there  nave  been  indigestion,  administer 
a  hizative,  in  order  to  expel  any  undigested  food ;  allow  the  child  to 
nurse  but  little,  give  it  water  with  some  albuminous  substance  in  solu- 
tion, and  in  an  urgent  case,  a  bath,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  alarming 
train  of  symptoms  disappear.  Almost  any  treatment  succeeds  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  even  the  infinitesimal  doses  of  that  absurd  system — 
homoeopathy. 
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Chu  of  Congenital  Ophalocde.     By  W.  A.  Peck,  M.  D.,  Bcrwiik,  Pa- 

Tbe  followtog  case,  which  I  have  determined  cej}halo(^Je  in  its  geDciie 
sigoificatioDy  ooourrod  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  J   A.  Wilson. 

Go  tbe  15tb  of  June,  the  Doctor  wan  called  to  Mrn.  S.,  to  attend  I  er 
during  her  fint  parturition  Her  gestation  wan  of  tbe  nnrmai  ternj ; 
labor  advanced  as  usual  up  to  tho  ruptnre  of  tbe  meiubranes,  at  which 
time  an  exauiiaation  was  made,  which  occasioned  no  little  enibarias^nicnt 
concerning  ibe  natute  of  tbe  presenting  part  An  eiasfic,  soft,  and 
deeply  liHsured  surface  prestnt^d  which  was  at  first  suppi»8ed  to  be  tbe 
breech,  but  nptm  further  examination,  none  of  ihe  genitaJs,  or  other 
characteriritics  of  this  presentation  could  be  detected.  The  nature  of  the 
part  remained  a  profound  puzzle  until  the  birth  of  the  cnput  solved  the 
mystery.  The  tumor  |»resented,  followe  1  by  the  vertex,  and  the  child 
was  deiiv%-red  as  in  normal  labor  The  child  was  a  ft  ma  e,  of  the  ut^ual 
site  anJ  conf<irtA«ation,  save  the  abnt>ruiities  of  the  hea>i.  Its  phy»>iog* 
nooiy  is  very  well  represented  by  the  outlines  of  Dr.  Rohrer's  case,  as 
gi?en  by  Dr.  Meigs  in  bis  work  on  ObHtettics,  (page  221,)  though  some- 
what exagjeerated.  The  form  of  the  cranium  was  conicai,  with  the 
frontal  regiou  somewhat  flattened,  and  the  occipital  bone  i]|uite  proTu^e- 
rant;  though,  as  a  whole,  symmet  if*al,  and  of  the  usual  size.  This 
shape  of  the  cranium,  with  an  impcrfi^tly  developed  slate  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  and  prominent  malar  bones,  presented  a  peculiar  vacant,  idio'ic 
expression.  The  cranial  bones  were  c(»mpleiely  ossified  and  firm  ;  suture 
complete ;  and  fontanelles  closed,  or  nearly  so. 

Ttie  integuments  presented  at  first  their  normal  temperature  and  coliM* ; 
vessels  full,  with  occa/iional  pulsation  ;  and  the  scalp  thinly  eovered  with 
hair,  except  ud  the  most  exposed  portions  of  the  tumor  Tho  tumor  waa 
about  tbe  sise  of  the  foeral  head  at  <  term  :"  in  its  g«neral  contour 
spherical,  and  about  equally  divided  on  tho  surface  by  a  trunHverse  fis- 
sure, of  an  inch  in  di  pth.  Its  attachment  was  by  a  pedicle,  of  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  whose  centre  occupied  the  occipital  protuberance 
The  upper  margin  of  the  pedicle  extended  to  the  lambdoidal  suture,  and 
its  inferior  attachment  t<»  the  inferior  seiui^circular  ridge  of  the  oecipital 
boDe.  The  skin  covering  the  tumor  preSi  uted  its  normal  appearance 
near  the  pediol« ,  and  in  the  fissure,  which  shaded  ofi',  however,  into  an 
attenuated,  transparent  stucture,  through  which  C'»uld  be  clearly  recog- 
nised Urge  paa-hes  of  citpillary  erectile  tissue,  and  plexuses  of  dilated 
veins.  In  consistence,  the  tumor  was  quite  sof(,  elastic  and  disti*iotly 
floctua  ing.  It  was  Ijosely  attached  to  the  skin,  as  also  to  the  cranium. 
Its  softne^  enabled  me  to  demonstrate  the  continuity  of  the  occ  pital 
bone  unkr  the  pedicle,  by  inserting  my  fingers  from  «*ither  side,  nn  ii 
the  whole  tract  was  cxplor«'d.  By  firm  and  con-tanf  pressure,  which  had 
the  effect  of  awafccning  the  child  from  its  usual  homuolent  state,  its  siie 
oould  be  Very  much  reduced.  When  thus  reduced,  pulsaticin  wan  but 
slight,  but  fluctuation  more  palpabl*.  Long  continued  compression  of 
the  carotids  also  had  the  effect  of  reducing  its  size  and  crrugMting  the 
fik.n  on  its  surface.  When  in  its  ordinary  state  of  tension,  a  venous 
murmur  was  very  percepuble. 

This  is  the  result  of  my  physical  examination,  six  days  after  tho 
chiki*8  birth )  and  I  am  assured  by  the  Doctor,  that  this  accurately  de- 
fioflt  ita  pevioua  liiBtory*    At  tbia  tiiuei  the  tranaverse  diameter  was  4 
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inches,  vortical  aboat  5  inches,  and  circumference  abont  18  inchps ; 
th  >ugh  tlitise  m  a  uremjnts  were  variable  at  d'fferent  lim  s  of  the  day, 
Owi  ig  to  the  iiilfjreut  states  of  the  circulatorj  system,  or  at  least  were 
ooiaciJent  wiih  them. 

A  few  hours  after  birth,  the  child  was  s 'ized  with  a  spasm,  which 
last^  about  rwjnty-four  hours,  since  which  time  nothing  of  the  kind 
manifj^ted  itself  until  the  day  of  \U  death.  It  would  receive  ftom  one 
to  two  teaspojnfuls  of  nouri-hoient  at  a  time  w^th  facility,  af\er  which, 
flui  Is  would  be  ejected  from  the  mouth  witho  it  deglutition.  Its  bowels 
were  dirtp.Med  to  be  costive  though  not  cuough  so  to  demand  much  mcd- 
icatiim.  Ho»vever,  the  skin  beca  ne  vory  much  jaundiced,  and  the  urine 
scanty  and  deeply  tinged  with  bile.  The  child  now  became  lethargic^ 
With  an  entire  absence  of  voluntary  action  of  any  kind. 

The  skiu  of  the  general  surface,  in  the  m.irning  was  cold ;  this  was 
sncceeded  by  ordinary  heat  during  the  middle  ot  the  day,  and  in  turn 
in  the  evening  by  high  fever.  When  the  ^^encral  sur^ace  was  cold,  tho 
tumor  was  very  much  r  duced  in  size,  and  its  invi^^sting  integument  cor« 
rugated.  When  natural  temperature  succeeded,  the  tuuior  pres«  nred  the 
oharact  r  above  described  ;  but  when  fever  set  in,  there  was  a  strong  de- 
termination of  bl'jod  to  the  head;  the  face,  scalp,  and  eyes  were  deeply 
suffused;  the  arte  ies  wer*^  throbbing;  veins  distended,  and  the  tumor 
greatly  enla  gcd  ;  blooming  more  flm,  less  fluctuating,  with  an  increas  >d 
pulsation  an  1  venous  murmur,  and  the  sk>n  shining  and  transparent. 
The  child  would  now  be  wakeful.  These  exacerbations  of  fever  passed 
off  with  copious  pjr^pirution  during  the  last  two  days  of  its  existence. 
During  the  same  pe.iod,  and  ar  the  same  time  of  the  chill,  the  left  arm, 
side  and  leg  became  livid,  and  spasmodit^ally  affected,  without  any  con- 
current action  of  the  rig'it  side.  This  was  attributed  to  an  ulcerative 
abrasiim  of  the  skin  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  which,  as  it  merely 
affected  the  skin,  coul  1  afford  no  adequate  explan  ition  ot  the  phenomena. 
During  this  time,  the  tumor  was  un  lergoing  very  important  changes. 
\u  growtfi  was  rapid  ;  so  much  so  that  at  the  day  of  its  death  ^tben 
twelve  days  old),  its  several  diameters  were  one  half  greater  than  those 
abovct  given. 

Through  the  importunities  of  the  friends.  Dr.  W.  was  induced  to  punc- 
ture the  tumor  with  a  lancet.  This  was  followed  by  profuse  arteiial 
hemorrhage,  which  per4r!ted,  in  npitit  of  styptic  applications,  fbr  two 
days.  On  examination  [  discovered  that  the  site  of  the  wound  was  in  a 
large  trtict  of  ciUaneout  frrectile  tissue.  The  hemori  hage  was  followed  by 
a  copious  serous  exudation. 

The  attenuated  portion  of  the  integument  had  now  become  mottled 
and  Kvid.  In  some  places  exadations  would  take  place  which  wonld  dis- 
charge a  sero-san^uiuolent  fluid ;  at  others,  large  patches  of  skin  would 
vesicate,  which,  when  ruptured,  wrmld  discharge  large  quantities  of  sera-^ 
purulent  fluid.  Unlike  t'le  sanguineous  discharges,  the  serous,  when 
profuse,  Would  very  materially  lessen  the  size  of  the  tumor.  These  effu- 
sions now  became  very  copious,  excoriation  very  exteUoive,  and  tinallj 
the  whole  mass  became  succulent  and  loathsome^  and  on  the  twelfth  day 
th3  unfortunate  being  died. 

It  is  to  be  very  d.eply  regretted  that  oirenmstaoees  prevented  an 
aut4)psic  examination,  which  would  have  relieved  ns  of  the  necessity  of 
making  a  conjectural  iUagnosis.     When  we  'tiJia  int6><50iiBideratioii  th«- 
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peotilisr  ferm  of  the  antdoaiy  the  exaoerbaiionfl  of  ohilb  and  foTer^  the 
Bappression  of  t^e  Booretions,  the  Bpasmodio  and  paralytic  Bjmptoms;  the 
pednneolated  fonn  of  the  tamor^  its  Bitnation^  the  flactoatioD;  it  would 
eeem  to  be  a  well  marked  case  of  hydrmcephahcele.  Unfortanatelj, 
howeyer,  this  conoloBion  would  be  suoccBsfoliy  controverted  by  a  fact 
which  was  easily  demonetrated,  t.  e.,  that  there  existed  no  opening  in 
the  bone  through  which  such  a  hernia  could  protrude.  As  before  stated, 
the  posterior  fontaneUe,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  occipital  bone  hay- 
ing any  relation  whaterer  to  the  cephalocele,  was  closely  examined  and 
with  positiTe  results.  Discarding,  then,  the  idea  of  limiia  meningeal 
or  encephaJoceUj  we  still  hare  a  dropsical  tumor,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  fluctuation,  its  bebg  limited  in  its  compreBflibility,  its  being  most 
fluctuating  when  moat  compressed,  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
effusions,  etc  And  not  only  this,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  te 
show  that  it  was  a  venous  erectile  tumor,  as  well.  Witness,  for  example, 
its  compressibility,  its  pulsation,  the  venous  murmurs,  the  effect  of  long 
continued  compression  of  the  carotids,  the  effect  of  different  states  of  the 
mrculation,^for  example,  determination,  the  hemorrhage,  the  plexuses  of 
veins  Uiat  were  clearly  recognizable,  etc.  We  think  ourselves  justified 
in  attributing  to  the  tumor  the  two  pathological  elements  above  men- 
tioned, from  all  the  rational  and  objective  symptoms  to  be  derived  from 
the  tumor  itself.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  paralysis,,  the  convul- 
rive  and  spasmodic  action,  the  coldness  and  blueness  of  the  left  Bide,  and 
the  state  of  the  organic  functions  ?  We  have  but  one  resort,  t.  e.,  if 
the  tumOT  had  no  connection  with  the  nervous  centres,  it  exercised  the 
strongest  possible  sympathetic  sway  over  both  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
sympathetic  systems. 

Concerning  its  cause,  perhaps  some  might  be  curious  to  know  thai 
those  matrons  who  are  reputed  to  have  founded  medical  science,  marvel* 
lously  elucidated  the  etiology  of  this  affection  in  this  wise :  When  Mrs. 
8.  was  one  month  advanced  in  gestation,  her  father-in-law  was  confined 
to  bed  with  double  inguinal  hernia*  Having  an  urgent  call  to  defecate, 
he  jumped  out  of  bed  in  her  presence,  when  by  accident  the  distended 
sorotam  was  observed,  to  her  great  terror  and  dumay^  and  to  the  repoti- 
tion  of  a  rimilar  deformity  about  the  fbotns,  perhapi  jsrroneowHy  upon 
the  head,  and  most  certainly  bo,  in  that  the  fissure  was  transverse. 

It  required  no  great  stretch  of  their  imaginations  to  suppose  this  idea 
absolutely  confirmed,  by  the  presence  of  the  fiisure,  which  they  supposed 
to  be  the  septum.  By  the  way,  physical  examination  proved  this  septum 
to  be  merely  apparent. 

I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  discarding  this  explanation,  however,  merely 
from  the  singularity  of  the  site  of  the  tumor,  as  there  are  other  cases  on 
reoord  of  similar  coincidences.  An  account  of  a  congenital  cephalocele, 
eecurrins  on  a  \k>j  of  11  years,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Hosmei  in  the  Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  «foum.  for  Nov.,  1865,  in  which  the  following  oause  was 
assigned  by  the  mother.  ^^  While  she  was  pregnant,  a  large  hog,  which 
had  recently  been  emasculated,  passed  frequentiy  by  her  house.  The  ap- 
pearcmce  of  the  animal  produced  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  Aer,  which 
caused  her  always  to  place  her  hand  upon  her  head'^  From  tho  brief 
history  of  this  case,  I  should  judge  it  to  be  one  of  enccphalocele.  These 
eases  (though  dissimilar  in  that  one  tumor  contained  brain,  and  the  other, 
none,)  might  by  some  bo  made  parallel,  by  taking  into  consideration  th^ 
4 
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diffeient  states  of  the  objects  of  aversion.  Or^  perhaps,  the  rererse 
view  would  be  entertained  by  some  of  the  great  psychological  lights  of 
oar  age,  t.  e.,  to  suppose  the  tumors  to  be  real  and  ima^ary  phrenolo- 
gical elongations  of  the  cerebellum,  which  would  be  m  keeping  with 
phrenological  demonstration,  i.  e.,  by  coincidences. — Medical  Examiner^ 


Esthetics  of  Medicine. 


The  science  of  medicine  has  enlarged  its  bounds  in  all  directions.  The 
kiicroscope  has  opened  to  our  view  the  secrets  of  minute  anatomy ;  the 
patient  experimenter  tells  of  the  varied  functions  of  the  organism  of  man ; 
whilst  chemistry,  with  rapid  strides^  has  invaded  the  domain  of  vitalifflo, 
and  thrown  new  and  brilliant  light  on  the  darkest  portions  of  the  animal 
economy.  During  this  period  of  rapid  advance  in  the  theory  of  medi- 
cine, the  more  practical  departments  of  the  art  have  not  been  stationary, 
and  the  changes  and  improvements  in  the  management  of  disease,  both 
medical  and  surgical,  are  even  more  wonderful  ^an  any  of  the  disoove- 
ries  of  the  micrographer  or  the  experiments  of  the  physiologist 

K  the  question  could  have  been  asked  Sir  Astley  Cooper  or  old  Ben 
Bell,  what  would  be  the  greatest  boon  which  could  be  vouchsafed  the  sur- 
geon, he  would  have  replied,  '^  give  me  the  power  of  operating  without 
pain."  It  is  done.  In  the  language  of  an  eloijnent  contemporary ,  ^'  the 
knife  is  searching  for  disease  ;  the  pulleys  are  dragging  back  dblocated 
limbs ;  nature  herself  is  working  out  the  primal  curse  which  doomed  the 
tenderest  of  creatures  to  the  sharpest  of  her  trials ;  but  the  fierce  ex- 
tremity of  suffering  has  been  steeped  in  the  waters  of  forgetfulness,  and 
the  deepest  furrow  in  the  knotted  brow  of  agony  has  been  smoothed  for- 
ever. 

The  wondrous  effects  of  ether  are  hardly  known,  before,  in  the  discov^ 
ery  of  chloroform,  we  have  a  pain  controller  of  even  greater  power, 
whilst  the  class  of  '^  local  ana^thetics''  is  increasing  daily,  and  now  we 
read  of  tumors  painlessly  removed  under  the  influence  of  the  freezing 
mixture,  and  the  still  more  recently  discovered  properties  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

These  triumphs  of  art  have  almost  blinded  us  to  the  many  improve^ 
ments  which  chemistry  and  pharmacy  are  constantly  yielding  in  the  mod- 
ified and  improved  preparations  and  combinations  of  medicine,  and  in  ad- 
miring the  showy  and  striking  results  of  anaesthesia  in  the  field  of  surgery, 
the  more  humble  but  yet  equally  valuable  discoveries  in  the  department 
of  medicine  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  Medicine  has  its  aesthe- 
tics as  well  as  surgery,  and  the  sick  chamber,  under  the  influence  of  the 
refinements  of  pharmacy  is  rapidly  losing  much  of  its  ancient  horrors. 

Compare  the  condition  of  a  sudSferer  wasting  away  with  slow  fever,  or 
some  other  prolonged  and  painfull  malady,  as  he  now  is,  and  as  he  once 
was.  Then,  the  cartained  bed  and  the  carefully  closed  room  guarded 
his  fevered  body  from  the  slightest  breath  of  air.  Now,  the  ventilated 
chamber,  the  open  window,  the  ^teful  fan  and  the  cheerful  light  are 
kindly  and  liberally  vouchsafed  him.  Then,  the  cautious  doctor  warned 
him  of  the  danger  of  one  mouthful  of  water.  Now,  the  tinkling  ice  and  the 
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refreshing  acid  oools  bis  parobiDg  throat.  The  naasoatod  stomaoh  was  then 
thrown  into  increased  torture  with  neatral  draughts  and  saline  mixtures  ; 
but  now  the  citrate  of  potass  delights  the  palate  and  calms  the  unnatural 
temperatures,  and  ^^  Abemethy's  black  bottle"  is  replaced  with  the  effer* 
Tescing  magnesia,  which  charms  the  fastidious  taste,  and  allays  the  irrita- 
ble organs. 

Bat  let  us  imagine  our  unfortunate  to  have  sorvived  the  rnde  shocks  of 
pill  and  portion,  and  only  needing  the  cordial  tonic  to  bring  him  at  last 
from  his  chamber  of  torture.  He  is  not  yet  released.  Bark,  says  his 
attendant,  is  the  one  thing  needM,  and  hourly  doses  of  the  ligneous  ma- 
terial distend  his  stomach,  intermixed  it  may  be  with  the  still  more  revolt- 
ing electuary,  whose  nauseating  sweets  make  the  whole  mass  a  perfection 
of  horrors.  How  different  is  the  fate  of  him  whose  happy  lot  has  fallen 
in  these  aesthetic  days.  His  speck  of  crystallized  quinine  is  impenetrably 
eoncealed  in  the  fragrant  coffee,  or  neutralized  with  tannin,  and  his  iron 
mnd  treacle  transformed  into  the  elegant  formulsB  of  Blancard  or  Vallet. 
Shoold  his  ingenious  and  complaisant  medical  adviser  be  sometimes  forced 
to  appeal  to  some  of  the  old  physics,  he  calls  for  a  capsule  of  Lehuby  or 
Requin,  and  envelops  in  its  gelatinous  cavity  the  once  dreaded  remedy. 

Sueh  are  some  of  the  triumphs  of  pharmacy  over  the  armamentum 
medienm  of  our  fathers ;  and  let  not  our  readers  disregard  the  great  ad- 
▼mntages  to  be  derived  from  their  use  in  the  management  of  disease.  Un- 
der their  influence,  we  can  often  make  the  sick  bed  a  place  of  compara- 
tive eom£>rt,  and  even  nse  oar  remedies  alike  to  gratify  and  to  cure.  In 
the  treatment  of  children,  these  elegant  preparations  are  of  inconceivable 
TBlne.  No  longer  does  the  little  victim's  nose  writhe  between  the  thumb 
«nd  fore  finger  of  his  determined  nurse,  or  the  medicine  spoon  force  its 
way  between  the  resisting  teeth ;  but  now  the  patient  eagerly  looks  for 
bis  medicine,  and  hugs  his  once  dreaded  foe  to  his  breast.  The  physician 
is  thus  enabled  to  cidtivate  with  the  children  under  his  charge  the  most 
kindly  relations,  and  the  hour  of  visit,  which  was  once  the  signal  for  dis- 
cord, is  now  transformed  into  a  friendly  reunion.^-*  T^r^inia  Med.  Journal. 
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EDITORIAL  ATO  MISCELLANEOUS- 


CLOSE  OP  LECTUfiES. 

The  Oonrae  of  LectoreB,  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College, 
will  olose  with  the  last  of  Angost,  to  be  resximed  again  at  the 
regular  period,  the  first  of  May,  1867 ;  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  grossly  ignorant  or  disposed  to  wilfully  misrep- 
resent,  we  state  that  there  is  only  one  Session  or  Course  of 
Lectores  in  this  institution  cmnualb/j  and  degrees  are  only  con- 
ferred once  a  year. 

The  principles  of  the  Institution  and  the  requirements,  b^ 
mg  the  same  with  those  of  the  highest  in  the  land ;  and  with- 
out going  Mito  other  grounds  of  objection,  of  which  we  occa- 
sionally hear,  such  as  authoritative  declarations,  upon  the  part 
<^  jealous  and  self-important  professors  in  other  schools  ^^  that 
we  cannot  teach  Anatomy  in  the  summer,"  we  would  merely 
point  our  remaining  enemies  to  the  fete  of  their  leader ^  poor 
Bamaay,  (whose  highest  ambition  seemed  to  be  to  crush  the 
Atlanta  Medical  College,)  and  warn  those  who  continue  their 
dishonorable  opposition  to  the  interests  of  this  School,  that 
unless  the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence  fell,  a  heavy  retri- 
bution will  yetiall  upon  tiieir  selfish  heads. 

At  last,  however,  the  number  and  cJiaracter  of  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  this  war  upon  us,  has  grown  "  small  by 
degrees,  and  beautifully  less,"  and  the  hostile  demonstrations 
which  are  occasionally  exhibited,  may  be  looked  upon,  merely, 
as  the  scattering  shots  of  "  inglorious  retreat"  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  we  shall  exhibit  to  the  country  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  necessary  facilities  for  med- 
ical education  are  furnished  here ;  in  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  those  whom  we  shall  send  out  as  graduates. 

There  are  now  quite  a  large  number  who  have  thus  become 
connected  with  us,  and  whose  interests  are  identified  with 
ours,  and  to  whom  we  are  looking  with  the  most  coufidont  an- 
ticipations, as  sources  from  which  their  Alma  Mater  is  to  de- 
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rive  credit  and  honor,  as  the  result  of  their  Bnccessfol  career. 
And  it  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  are  exacting  to  aid 
in  building  up  science  aud  the  just  reputation  of  many  who 
have  been  students  here,  by  reccrding  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations, when  ihey  shall  have  engaged  in  the  practical 
pursuit  of  their  profession.  And  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
upon  them  the  importance  of  careful  observation  and  a  &ithful 
record  of  their  practical  professional  life,  not  being  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  criticism  from  contributing  their  aid  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science ;  but,  having  by  earnest  and  persever- 
ing labor,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  calling,  or,  in  other 
words  hsmiig  learned  a  fojct  in  Atlanta^  hww  it  as  certainly  as  if 
it  had  been  acquired  in  London  or  Paris,  fen*  as  there  is  <^  no 
royal  road  to  learning,"  so  there  is  no  royal  seai  of  learning ; 
Science  at  the  Scnjiih^  being  equally  Science,  iN'orth,  East  or 
West. 

To  all,  then,  who  have  sustained  the  relation  of  student  to 
this  Institution,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  about  setting 
out  upon  life  as  physicians,  we  would  say,  proceed  cautiouslyy 
yet  boldly,  and  with  honest  and  earnest  purpose,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  weighty  responsibilities  you  have  assumedr— 
maintain  a  ^'  conscience  void  of  offence,  both  toward  God  and 
toward  man,*'  and  with  energy  and  perseverance,  you  cannot 
&S1  to  reap  a  rich  reward  here  and  hereafter.  And  in  conclu- 
sion, as  our  connection  as  teacher  and  student  is  about  being 
dissolved,  without  indulging  in  the  set  terms,  or  honied  phra- 
ses of  a  formal  farewell,  but  as  the  out-going  of  the  over- 
flowing hearts  of  the  Faculty,  we  have  to  return  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Class  for  their  uniform  courtesy,  kindness  and 
consideration,  uid  for  the  faithful  assiduity  with  which  they 
have  devoted  themselves  to  their  duties ;  and  while  it  is  a  re- 
lief of  course,  that  our  labors  are  suspended,  it  is  in  all  honesty 
coupled  with  regret  that  such  pleasant  associations  are  about 
to  be  sundered,  and  hoping  that  all  who  have  had  any  connec- 
tion with  us,  may  meet  with  fiill  success  in  life,  and  that  they 
may  deserve  even  more  than  they  receive,  we  leave  with  them, 
as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  a  parting  sentiment  in  relation 
to  our  noble  profession,  "If  you  look  to  its  antiquity,  it  is 
most  ancient — ^if  to  its  dignity,  it  is  most  honorable^f  to  its 
scope!,  it  embraces  a  world  in  its  arms/' 
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REPORTS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS  RECEIVED. 

We  find  upon  our  table  the  "  Fifth  Annual  announcement 
of  Lectures  of  the  Miami  Medical  College,  of  Cincinnati,  for 
the  Session  of  1856-7."  They  say  that  "  the  success  of  the 
College  has  been  all  its  warmest  friends  could  have  anticipa- 
ted. The  number  of  students  has  been  constantly  increasing, 
while  the  aggregate  number  in  the  m^gority  of  Schools  has 
diminished." 

They  report  63  Students  and  18  Graduates  for  the  last  Ses- 
sion— ^the  next  Session  commences  on  the  15th  of  October, 
and  continues  until  the  Ist  of  March. 

Also  the  "  Report  and  Announcement  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Session 
of  18S6-7."  The  number  of  Students  in  attendance  during 
the  past  Session  was  372,  and  the  number  of  Graduates  142. 
The  91st  Session  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  13th  of 
October,  and  be  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
March. 

Also  the  "  Circular  of  the  Faculty  of  Oglethorpe  Medical 
College,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Students 
and  Graduates,  and  Announcement  of  Lectures,  for  the  Ses- 
sion of  1856-7." 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  re-organization  of  the  Faculty, 
since  the  last  Session,  and  in  their  announcement  it  is  stated 
that  "  Its  Faculty  and  friends  are  determined  to  make  it  sec- 
ond to  no  Medical  College  in  the  Country,  in  the  abundant 
facilities  which  it  shall  afford,  to  impart  a  thorough  Medical 
education  to  those  who  may  patronize  it.  So  may  it  be,  and 
thus  deserving,  receive  the  fullest  success — ^while  we  desire  to 
see  all  prosper,  we  confess  to  a  special  interest  in  the  success 
of  Southern  Colleges,  and  with  the  growing  feeling  upon  the 
part  of  the  South,  that  our  young  men  ought  to  be  educated 
at  home,  if  the  proper  facilities  are  offered  here,  they  will  as- 
suredly be  appreciated  sooner  or  later.  Students  38,  Gradu- 
ates 8.  Lectures  commence  1st  Monday  in  November,  and 
close  1st  of  March. 

We  have  also  the  "  Annual  Circular  of  the  Trustees,  Fac- 
ulty and  Students  of  the  Medical  College,  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  for  1855-6,"  with  which  the  eminent  Dickson  is  con- 
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nected.  The  institution  Beems  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, the  Class  in  attendance  upon  the  last  Course  of  Lec- 
tures amounting  to  220,  and  the  number  of  Graduates  86. 
The  next  Session  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, and  terminates  on  the -first  Saturday  in  March  following. 


NEW  ORLEANS  SCHOOL  0?  MEDICINE. 

We  would  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  «  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine^'  to  be  found  upon  the 
cover  of  this  number.  "We  learn  that  their  new  building, 
large  enough  to  seat  comfortably  250  Students,  will  soon  be 
completed,  and  everything  will  be  ready  for  the  Lectures,  at 
the  time  specified.  Most  of  the  Faculty  are  now  visiting  phy- 
acians,  and  the  Professor  of  Surgery  is  Resident  Surgeon  at 
the  Charity  Hospital,  and  the  Board  of  Administrators  hav- 
ing allowed  them  the  free  use  of  that  Institution  during  the 
Course  of  Lectures,  they  certainly  have  it  in  their  power  to 
offer  superior  advantages. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

We  have  (since  the  notice  of  other  Institutions)  received 
the  announcement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  with 
the  advertisement  of  the  next  regular  Course  of  Lectures,  (to 
be  found  upon  the  cover  of  this  number,)  commencing  on 
Monday,  the  13th  of  October,  and  continuing  until  the  1st  of 
March.  Though  it  has  never  been  our  pleasure  to  visit  the 
Institution,  from  the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  compo- 
sing the  Faculty,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  Colleges  in  the  Union. 


19*  The  number  of  Matriculates  in  the  Atlanta  Medical 
College,  for  1856,  is  105. 
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'We  perceive  from  the  Circular  of  the  OgIetfa(»rpe 
Medical  College  at  Savannah,  t^t  L.  J.  Eobert,  M.  D.,  of 
Marietta,  Gku,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chidr  of  Physiology 
and  Pathology,  in  that  Institution. 


From  the  Medical  Examiner. 
Record  of  Mtdieal  Sdenm. 

Purification  of  Water  supplied  to  Townt^  etc, — At  a  recent  meetiog  of 
of  the  Sooietj  of  Arts,  the  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Clark  for  porifying 
water  for  the  supply  of  towns  was  described  by  him,  and  its  appiioamlity 
fi>r  this  purpose  discossed. 

The  substances  with  which  water  is  contaminated  may  be  in  two  states 
—suspended  and  dissolyed ;  both  may  contain  mineral  and  oiganic  sid>- 
atanoe. 

Spring  water  contains  from  1-200  io  1-1000,  or  even  2-1000,  dis- 
solyed substance,  but  no  suspended  substance.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  kinds  of  water  in  and  around  London :  but,  when  collected  at  the 
surface  in  reserroirs,  and  exposed  to  liriit  ana  air,  yegetation  commences, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  development  of  animalcules.  After  a  time,  botii 
the  plant  and  animal  organisms  pass  into  a  state  of  putrefttction,  and  be- 
come a  source  of  serious  contamination. 

The  water  of  rivers  generally  contains  less  dissolved  substance  than 
that  of  the  springs  in  the  same  district,  and  it  also  contains  suspended 
substances  of  various  kinds  that  are  washed  into  the  rivers  from  the  banks 
by  smidl  streams,  rivers,  &o. 

The  separation  of  suspended  substance  is  effected  either  by  subsidence 
or  by  filtration. 

The  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance  depends  upon  the  kinds  of  strata 
traversed  by  the  water ;  it  generally  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  calca- 
reous salts — sometimes  with  magnesian  salts — alkaline  salts,  ammoniacal 
salts,  rarely,  and  in  small  amounts. 

The  calcareous  and  magnesian  salts  communicate  to  water  the  chaimc- 
ter  of  hardnees.  This  cWaoter  varies  considerably  in  amount  in  diflfer- 
eot  kinds  of  water,  and  is  expressed  in  degrees,  each  degree  of  hardness 
being  as  much  hardness  as  a  grain  of  chalk,  or  the  lime,  or  the  caloium, 
in  a  grain  of  chalk,  would  produce  in  a  gallon  of  water,  by  whatever 
means  it  may  be  dittolved. 

The  hardness  of  most  of  the  water  around  London  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  dissolved  carbonate  of  lime.  The  amount  is  so  large,  that  the 
average  supply  of  water  to  a  single  family  would  yeild  in  eight  months 
100  pounds  of  chalk,  and  in  100  gallons  oif  water  &ere  is  enough'to  de- 
stroy 35  ounces  of  soap. 

Carbonate  of  lime  itself  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  probably 
5000  gallons  would  be  requisite  to  dissolve  one  pound  avoirdupois.  But 
when  combined  with  an  additional  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  bi- 
carbonate of  lime,  which  is  so  much  more  soluble  in  water,  that  one 
pound  of  carbonate  with  seven  ounces  additional  of  carbonic  acid  would 
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diaaolye  ia  400  gallons  of  water ;  and  this  is  about  the  amoiini  preaent  in 
well-water  from  the  chalk  strata. 

The  carbonic  acid  may  be  separated  from  carbonate  of  Ume  by  heating, 
as  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  lime-borniog,  and  the  lime  thus  obtained 
is  still  more  soluble  m  water  than  the  bicarbonato  of  lime ;  so  that  a  poui^d 
of  oarbonate  of  lime,  consisting  of— 

Lime 9  ounces, 

Carbonic  Acid, 7  ounces, 

yields  a  quantity  of  lime  that  may  be  dissolved  In  40  gallons  of  water. 

Thus  it  appears  that  carbonate  of  lime,  itself  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in 
water,  may  be  rendered  soluble  in  two  different  ways-— either  by  being  de- 
prived of  its  carbonic  add,  or  by  combining  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  by  the  latter  of  these  two  changes  that  water,  in  traversing  chalk 
strata  becomes  so  highly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime  ;  for  car- 
bonic acid  is  always  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  by  water  during  its 
condensation  as  rain,  &c.,  and  a  further  amount  is  frequently  dissolved  by 
the  water  in  percolating  the  vegetable  soil. 

To  separate  this  dissolved  carbonate  of  lime,  so  far  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, is  the  object  of  Dr.  Clark's  method  of  purification.  It  is  based 
upon  the  &ot  that  when  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  such  as  ordi- 
naiy  water,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  lime,  half  the  carbonic  acid  is 
abiiraoted  from  the  bicarbonate,  and  both  lime  and  bicarbonate  of  lime 
are  converted  into  the  very  sparingly  soluble  carbonate. 

When  this  operation  is  so  managed  that  the  lime  added  is  just  sufficient 
io  form  oarbonate  with  the  surplus  carbonic  acid  in  the  bicarbonate,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  dissolved  carbonate  will  be  removed  from  the  water, 
and  only  so  much  will  remain  dissolved  as  corresponds  with  the  solubility 
of  carbiniate  of  lime. 

Bicarbonate  of  lime  }^  Carbonate  of  lime  16  oi. 

im  400  galloBS.     /Osrbonlo  acid......   7oi.)  a  iv. 

Lime  in  40  gallons  \                               o  ^  }.=16  ox.  oarb.  of  lime  — ^  ^^8- 

of  water.  / ®*^J 

This  rendnal  oarbonate  of  lime  is  always  small  in  amount.  Supposing 
inihe  above  instance,  the  440  gallons  contained  1^  oz.  dissolved  carbo* 
nate  of  Hme,  lOllths,  or  16  os.  would  be  separated,  and  only  17^  oz. 
be  left  in  solotion.  The  water,  before  being  softened,  would  destroy  35 
OS.  of  soap  for  every  100  galloos ;  after  being  softened,  the  same  quan- 
tity woidd  destroy  only  6  oz. 

Most  water  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  lime,  calcareous  and  magne- 
sian  sulphates,  olondes,  &c.  These  substances  oonununicate  hardness  to 
water,  as  well  as  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  Uiere  is  this  difference — that  the 
hardness,  owing  to  the  presenoe  of  these  substances,  is  not  removed  by 
liming.  This,  however,  is  not  of  any  practical  importance,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  purification  of  the  water  supply  of  London  by  this  method;  for 
the  kwdness  of  the  water  around  Lonaon  is  chiefly  owing  to  carbonate  of 
Hme. 

Without,  perhaps,  being  prejudicial  to  health,  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  ike  presenoe  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  water,  are  numerous  and  con- 
adeid^. 

1.  It  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  incrustation  of  steam-engine  boilers. 

2.  It  causes  a  great,  and  at  the  same  time  useless,  increase  in  the  con- 
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Bomption  of  soap,  and  is  deposited  in  dirty  linen  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
fix  the  dirt,  and  prevent  its  being  rendered  white. 

3.  For  many  culinary  purposes  it  is  less  suitable  than  soft  water. 

Dr.  Clark's  method  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  from  most 
chemical  operations  in  not  introducing  any  other  substance  into  the  water 
in  place  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  separated ;  and  moreoyer,  the  separa- 
tion is  effected  without  the  use  of  any  substance  foreign  to  the  water  in 
its  natural  state. 

There  is  another  effect  produced  by  this  method  of  purifying  water, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first  anticipated  by  Dr.  Clark.  It 
is  the  removal  of  organic  substance. 

In  general  the  wholesomeness  of  water  is  much  more  affected  by  the 
presence  of  organic  substance  than  by  mineral  substance ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  fact  well  established  by  observation,  that  some  of  the  poisons  pro- 
ducing epidemic  disease  find  a  congenial  habitat  in  water  contaminated 
with  organic  substance.  Moreover,  when  organic  substance  in  water  un- 
dergoes putrefaction,  the  sulphates  always  present  in  water  are  decom- 
posed, and  sulphurated  hydrogen  generated.  The  deleterious  character 
of  the  water  of  the  Niger  was  ascribed  by  the  late  Professor  Daniell  to 
this  circumstance. 

The  amount  of  organic  substance  in  water  may  be  very  minute,  but  it 
must  not  on  that  account  be  regarded  as  insignificant.  The  amount  of 
organic  substance  in  the  most  defective  kinds  of  water  supplied  in  Lon* 
don,  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  mineral  substance  ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally considered  by  recognized  authorities,  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
this  organic  substance  may  acquire  such  a  state  as  to  produce  disease  in 
those  £inkinff  it  habitually.  In  this  respect  the  cause  of  disease  exist- 
iog  in  water  ib  analogous  to  that  known  as  sausage-poison,  and  that  pro- 
ducing the  frequent  fatal  effects  of  a  cut  with  a  dissecting  knife,  neither 
of  which  appear  to  be  chemically  tangible. 

Investigations  relating  to  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera  have  shown  that 
in  one  district  in  London,  containing  a  population  of  500,000,  which  were 
chiefly  supplied  with  water  by  two  different  companies,  there  were  over 
4,000  deaths  from  cholera  during  the  epidemic.  The  only  recognizable 
difference  in  the  conditions  and  modes  of  life  6f  the  inhabitants,  was,  that 
one  portion  were  supplied  with  water  of  good  quality,  drawn  frown  a  point 
high  up  the  Thames ;  while  the  other  portion  were  supplied  with  water 
drawn  from  a  lower  point  of  the  river,  where  it  was  profusely  contami- 
nated with  town-drainage.  It  proved,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  mortality 
among  the  former  portion  was  37  in  10,000,  while  among  the  other  por- 
tion it  was  130  in  10,000,  or  three-and-a-half  times  as  great  as  in  those 
houses  supplied  with  the  better  water.  Further  inquiry  showed  that  in 
the  epidemic  of  1848-49  the  mortality  was  uniform  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. There  was  no  such  difference  between  the  housos  supplied  with 
water  by  the  two  companies,  the  mortality  being  in  one  case  118,  and  in 
the  other  125 ;  but  at  that  period  both  companies  drew  their  water  from 
nearly  the  same  pairt  of  the  Thames,  low  down,  where  it  was  contamina- 
ted with  town-drainage. 

The  method  of  purification  proposed  by  Dr.  Clark  not  only  effects  Ae 
separation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  as  regards  the  wholesomeness  of 
water  is  of  secondary  importance,  but  it  also  separates  organic  substance. 
At  the  print  wwks,  in  Manchester,  it  is  applied  q^eoiaUy  for  this  purpose, 
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And  in  an  experiment  made  npon  3,000,000  gallons  at  tbe  Chelsea  Water 
Works  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Miller  that  the  amount  of  organic  substance 
was  reduced  to  one-third. 

Some  donbt  was  expressed  by  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  di8o\i8sion 
a9  to  whether  the  organic  substance  remoyed  by  liming  was  that  suspended 
or  that  in  solution.  Both  are  in  fact  removed,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  are  any  grounds  for  regarding  the  one  more  prejudicial  to  health 
than  the  ether. 

The  remoyal  from  water  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  dissolyed  by  carbonic 
acid,  has  also,  indirectly,  an  influence  upon  the  contamination  with  organic 
substance,  by  serving  as  a  preventive  of  vegetation,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent development  of  animal  organism. 

When  chalk  spring  water  is  pumped  up  from  a  well  and  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  in  a  clean  glass  vessel,  capable  of  holding  a  few  gallons, 
with  a  glass  covering,  and  so  exposed  that  the  changes  can  be  observed 
as  they  take  place  From  day  to  day,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  around  the 
sides  and  bottom  a  green  vegetation  will  appear  in  summer  time  within 
a  few  days.  In  process  of  time  this  vegetation  tends  to  a  brown,  and 
if  a  close  observation  be  made,  a  slight  mcrustation  may  be  discovered, 
partly  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  partly  to  adhere  to  the 
aides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  incrustation  consists  of  carbonate  . 
of  lime,  slowly  precipitated  from  the  water  by  the  separation  of  the  du- 

?)l]eate  dose  of  carbonic  acid  that  kept  the  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved. 
t  is  this  carbonic  acid  that  serves  as  the  food  of  plants,  furnishing  carbon 
to  diem,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  that  was  kept  in  solution  by  it  forms 
the  mineral  part  of  the  incrustation.  If  the  glass  vessel,  after  having 
been  exposed  as  described  for  several  weeks,  be  emptied,,  a  dirty  brown- 
ish incrustation,  including  vegetable  substance,  may  be  very  well  seen,  all 
down  the  sides,  and  on  the  bottom.  This  brownish  incrustation  has  a 
strong,  offensive,  marshy  smell.  If  side  by  side  with  the  spring  water 
there  be  exposed,  in  a  similar  glass  vessel,  the  same  water,  previously 
BofVened,  the  softened  water  will  continue  for  weeks  and  months  unaltered, 
while  that  unsoitened  water  is  becoming  more  and  more  contaminated  by 
vegetation. 

So  lonff  back  as  1851,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  report  on  the 
quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  London,  remarked,  that  ^^  it  appeared  to 
be  only  a  question  of  time,  when  the  sense  of  the  violation  of  the  river 
pority  (by  town  drainage)  would  decide  the  publiq  mind  to  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  Thames  as  a  source  of  supply,  unless  artificial  means 
of  purification  were  devised  and  applied."  They  also  stated,  '^  that  a 
careful  series  of  experiments  left  no  doubt  in  thei  minds  that  the  means 
of  oondnoting  this  process  are  cer&in  in  their  resultH,  and  sufficiently  nm- 
ple  to  be  left  to  the  execution  of  a  wdrkman  of  ordinary  intelligence,  that 
the  process  falls  easily  into  the  routine  operations  of  water-works  *  -  * 
is  not  attended  with  any  peculiar  difficulty  on  the  large  scale,  and  that  the 
ooftening  of  Thames  water  in  its  ordinary  condition  by  this  process  is  per- 
fectly practicable,  at  a  cost  which  would,  on  the  average^  increase  the 
price  charged  to  the  consumer  only  four  per  cent." 

Nevertheless,  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  this  process  has  been 
applied  to  the  purification  of  water  supplied  for  general  purposes.  At  the 
Phimstead  Water- Works,  near  Woolwich,  it  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
raticn  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.    The  water  supplied  by  this  Oompany 
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is  derived  firom  the  ohalk  by  boring,  and  has  about  twenty  degrees  hard- 
sess,  which  is  redooed  to  eight  degrees  by  liming.  The  works  are  capa- 
ble of  sapplying  600,000  gallons  daily,  and  at  the  present  time  aboirt 
3,000  houses  are  supplied. 

Eight  months  after  the  Plnmstead  Water  Company  had  been  carrying 
on  the  sofibeniog  process  with  success,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
oonsumers,  it  occurred  to  the  company  to  try  how  far  the  consumers  would 
continue  to  be  satisfied  with  the  water,  if  the  softening  process  were 
omitted. 

The  consequence  was,  that  by  the  twelfth  day  the  surface  of  the  ua- 
ioftened  water  in  the  reservours,  though  daily  renewed,  was  eoTcred  with 
masses  of  confervse  to  such  an  extent,  that  scarce  a  square  inch  could  be 
found  clear,  and  a  powerful  stench  of  decaying  vegetable  substance  was 
ovolved.  Complaints  of  the  water  soon  followed,  and  the  experiment  was 
discontinued. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Braithwaite  put  forward  objeo- 
tions  to  the  application  of  Dr.  Clark's  method  of  purification,  on  the 
ground  that  a  certain  amount  of  lime  was  necessary  for  maintaing  the 
ranctions  of  animal  life,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  argument,  experi- 
ments made  by  Liebig,  upon  pigeons  and  cows.  But,  the  quantity  of 
lime  supplied  in  solid  food  is  much  more  than  adequate  to  these  require- 
ments ;  in  many  districts,  the  water  consumed  by  large  populations,  and 
by  great  numbers  of  cattle,  is  soft  with  a  very  small  amount  of  lime  in 
any  state ;  and  further,  the  lime  salt,  required  for  the  formation  of  bone, 
is  not  carbonate,  but  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  never  present  in  water 
to  more  than  an  infinitesimal  amount.  Moreover,  the  experiments  cited 
by  Mr.  Braithwaite  are  quite  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  question,  because, 
in  those  experiments,  lime  was  entirely  abstracted  from  the  solid  food,  aa 
well  as  from  the  water  supplied  to  the  animals. — London  FkamaceiutiaU 
Journal, 


On  the  Pathology  of  Hooping  Cough, — After  enumerating  some  of  the 
many  discrepant  and  imaginative  theories  of  the  nature  of  hooping  oough 
that  writers  on  the  subject  had  indulged  in,  the  author  stated,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  To  what  category  of  derangements  do  the  most  constant 
and  characteristic  features  of  the  disease  the  most  intimately  unite  it  ? — 
that,  in.  his  opmion,  it  was  to  t^e  contagious  fevers — to  those  diseases 
which  consist  of  the  assumption  into  the  body  of  some  specific  maieries 
wtorbi  introduced  firom  without,  and  undergoing  a  certain  process  of  self- 
multiplication  within  the  system — to  the  zymotic  diseases ;  in  fikct,  in  fa- 
vor of  this  view,  he  said,  there  was  this  threefold  evidence : 

1st. — That  hooping  cough  was  contagious. 

2d. — That  it  runs  a  definite  course,  having  certain  premonitory  signs : 
certain  phenomena  when  the  disease  has  attained  its  height,  and  ceitain 
0equels3. 

3d.  That  it  is  self-prophylactic ;  a  person  having  had  it  once,  does  not 
have  it  again. 

Now  the  three  circumstances — contagion,  definite  course,  and  self-pro- 
phylaxis, are,  he  maintained,  par  exullence,  the  three  characteristic  cir- 
oumstanoes  of  the  contagious  fevers,  and  the  possession  by  any  disease  of 
these  three  features  would  always  be,  to  him,  a  sufficient  warrant  for  its 
admission  into  that  £unily  of  disorders.    The  author  then  thus  stated,  is 
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more  exaet  tenofl,  lus  yiews:  That  the  oatohing  of  hooping  oongh  depends 
imon  the  inoculation  of  the  system  with  a  specie  poison  ;  that  this  poison 
chooses  for  itself  a  certain  eliminatory  surface  as  its  emunctory  ;  that  the 
lorfiice  that  it  so  chooses  is  the  respiratory  tract  of  the  mucoos  mem- 
brane, from  the  oonjonotiya  to  the  ultimate  bronchial  tabes,  although  the 
vhole  of  the  tract  need  not  be  inyolyed  in  eyery  case ;  that  its  material 
I^esence  giyes  rise  to  an  exalted  sensibility  and  inflammation  of  the  part ; 
and  that  Uie  exalted  sensibility  and  inflammation  constitute  the. proximate 
eaose  of  the  specific  symptoms.  The  author's  conyiction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  aboye  theory  was  based  on  the  following  considerations : 

a.  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  catarrh,  injection  of  the  eyes,  coryza, 
&c. 

b.  The  symptoms  of  yascular  disturbance  of  the  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes,  large  ana  small,  down  eyen,  in  many  cases,  to  the  ultimate  lung 
Btructure,  that  generaUy  accompany  or  follow  the  cough. 

c  The  intermediate  position  in  regard  to  time,  of  the  laryngeal,  be- 
tween the  nasal  and  the  bronchial  symptoms,  implying  a  creeping  down  of 
the  condition  of  tho  mucous  membrane  in  a  regular  coarse. 

J.  The  power  which  one  child  will  haye,  who  does  not  hoop,  of  com* 
municating  the  disease  to  another  who  will ;  showing  that  the  spasmodio 
pari  of  the  affection  is  non-essential. 

e.  The  eliminatory  power  of  the  surface,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
supposed  final  cause  of  its  being  affected. 

/.  The  support  deriyed  from  the  whole  weight  of  the  argument  of  ana- 
logy. 

Dr.  Salter  finished  his  paper  by  refuting,  in  succession,  certain  objec- 
tions to  his  theory,  which  he  could  conoeiye  others  to  make,  but  which^ 
from  our  limited  space,  we  are  unable  to  enumerate. 

Dr.  Bichardson  belieyed  that  hooping  cough  belonged  to  the  zymotic 
dass  of  diseases.  He  adyised,  that  Dr.  Salter  should  ascertain  if  the 
mucous  is  inoculable,  and  suggested  the  pig  as  a  fit  animal.  He  had  seen 
pigs  with  croup,  small-pox,  measles  and  plagne.  Inoculation  acts  well 
in  modifying  disease,  by  introducing  but  a  yery  small  dose  at  once,  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  adyantageous  to  inoculate  from  matter  obtained 
boBL  animals  which  had  been  the  subjects  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith  had  proyed,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  ^^  Transao- 
tkms"  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurdcal  Society,  that  the  deaths  from 
hooping-oough  were  mainly  due  to  bronchitis ;  but  he  belieyed  that  inflam- 
mation was  only  an  accident,  and  not  an  essence  of  the  disease.  He  bad 
donbts  as  to  its  being  a  blood  disease,  in  the  sense  of  beine  introduced 
into  the  system  in  the  form  of  an  organic  poison  ;  but,  at  all  eyents,  he 
ecmsidered  that  the  spasm  is  all  that  distinguishes  it  necessarily  from  a 
common  cough.  The  secretion  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  yiolent  spas- 
modio cough ;  and  the  plan  of  treatment,  wnich  in  a  large  experience  ho 
bad  found  suitable,  was  to  arrest  the  spasm,  and  thereby  both  the  cough 
and  the  secretion ;  so  that,  in  a  yery  short  time,  the  attack  is  reduced  to 
&e  condition  of  a  conunon  cough.  Since  the  disease  may  thus  be  cut 
short  in  probably  all  uncomplicated  cases,  and  yet  not  be  more  liab  e  to 
letum  than  when  allowed  to  run  its  course,  ho  could  not  support  the  au- 
thor's theory  of  elimination  of  the  poison  in  the  secretion  of  the  mu  cous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi.  It  is,  however,  just  possible  that 
Ae  supposition  of  the  gradual  destruction  in  the  system  <^  tho  poiEon 
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might  aoeonnt  for  the  non-reourrenoe  of  the  disease  wben  tlins  out  short ; 
but  that  would  be  an  assumption,  and,  if  true,  would  render  the  theory  of 
elimination  of  no  value  in  practice.  He  strongly  commended  the  employ- 
ment of  small  and  incre^ing  doses  of  morphia,  on  the  plan  laid  down  by 
him  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  May« 

Dr.  Wynn  believed  that  the  disease  does  not  run  through  a  regular 
oourse.  He  admitted  that  it  is  a  contagious  disease,  but  its  evidences 
are  mainly  nervous. 

Dr.  Webster  remarked  upon  the  difference  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the 
pathology  of  the  disease.  He  did  not  cousider  it  a  contagious  disease  in 
the  sense  that  measles  is  contagious,  and  he  did  not  think  it  ran  through 
a  definite  course.  It  may  also  recur.  It  is  more  common  in  the  winter, 
and  with  northerly  winds  and  frostv  weather.  Change  of  wind  and  air 
are  often  beneficial.  Treatment  will  often  cut  short  the  attack.  He  be* 
lieved  the  disease  chiefly  affected  the  head.  It  is  more  fatal  amongst 
female  young  children. 

Dr.  Camps  thought  that  the  author's  cases  must  have  been  complicated 
with  some  inflammatory  condition.  Mild  temperature  is  beneficial.  It 
does  not  run  a  definite  course,  and  treatment  may  cut  it  short. 

Dr.  Badcliffe  did  not  believe  in  the  necessary  connection  between 
hooping-cough  and  true  inflammation,  and  when  that  complication  exists, 
the  hoop  is  suspended.  The  disease  is  capable  of  being  arrested,  and 
hence  does  not  run  through  a  defiuite  course. 

Dr.  Headland  did  not  agree  with  the  peripheral  theory,  and  tiiought . 
that  the  centric  theory  accounted  for  the  production  of  the  paroxysm. 
Many  poisons  do  not  act  upon  eliminating  parts  of  the  system.    He  did. 
not  approve  the  experimentum.  crusis. 

The  author  replied. —  Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London^ 
in  London  Lancet. 


On  the  Dropsy  of  Pregnancy,    By  M.  Becquerel* 
Four  forms  of  dropsy  are  observed  in  pregnant  women,  which  are  &r 
from  being  of  the  same  importance. 

1.  Medtcmcal  Dropsies y  perhaps  the  most  common,  are  due  to  the 

{ressure  exerted  by  the  gravid  uterus,  their  production  being  favored 
y  the  lesser  density  of  the  blood  in  pregnant  women,  and  the  slight 
diminution  of  albumen  that  exists  in  Its  serum.  These  dropsies  are  con*> 
fined  to  the  lower  extremities,  are  of  no  importance  beyond  their  incon- 
venience, and  disappear  after  delivery. 

2.  Dropsies  due  to  Changain  the  Bloody  hut  unaccompamed  hy  Alhu^ 
mnuria. — ^The  change  19  the  blood  which  induces  these  dropsies,  con- 
sists in  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  albumen  of  the  serum,  a  dimi- 
nution that  b  sometimes  considerable,  and  for  which  we  can  assign  no 
other  cause  than  the  fact  of  the  pregnancy,  and  its  influence  on  the  vari- 
ous immediate  principles  of  the  blood.  This  description  of  dropsy,  like 
the  two  next,  tends  to  become  general.  It  is  of  importance  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  two  others,  and  especially  the  4th,  for  it  does  not  pre- 
dispose to  eclampsia.  It  is  by  analysis  of  the  blood  alone  that  we  can 
establish  its  existence.  It  disappears  also  after  pregnancy,  but  fiur  more 
slowly.  It  has  been  observed  that  women  suffering  &om  it  remain  feeble 
for  a  long  period^  their  ^'  getting  up"  being  slow  and  difficult. 

3.  Dropsies  wUh  Changes  in  the  Blood  and  AlbUffdmria^  M  wUheffU 
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Brighl^s  Disease^  properly  so  called, — These  dropsies  are  the  oonseqaeiiGt 
of  the  dimiDutioo  of  the  alhumen  of  the  blood,  produced  by  its  deperdi- 
tioii  through  the  kidney.  Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that  such  loss 
mii^ht  take  place  without  material  lesion  of  the  kidney  ;  but  from  the  in- 
▼estigations  made  by  M.  Eobin  and  the  author,  it  results  that  this  albumi* 
niiria  is  due  to  a  special  modification  taking  place  in  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  tubuli,  a  modification  consisting  in  the  infiltration  of  the  cells  and 
tubuli  by  numerous  granules  of  a  proteric  nature.  This  infiltration  is 
analogous  to  that  which  M.  Robin  had  already  found  in  choleraic  albumi* 
nnria,  and  like  it  is  susceptible  of  cure.  The  absolute  diagnosis  daring 
life  of  this  disease  from  iBright's  affection  is  very  difficult,  and  yet  it  is 
highly  important,  as  the  prognosis  must  be  entirely  based  upon  it.  It  is 
in  women  who  are  the  subjects  of  these  dropsies  that  we  have  to  fear 
eclampsia,  and  the  predisposition  to  puerperal  peritonitis.  Eclampsia,  is 
not,  however,  a  necessary  consequence  ;  and  when  we  find  general  dropsy, 
change  in  the  blood,  and  albuminuria  co-existing,  .we  still  cannot  affirm 
that  this  terrible  accident  will  iollow.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  we 
find  eclampsia  we  are  certain  of  finding,  not  only  dropsy,  but  albnminoua 
urine,  and  change  in  the  blood.  In  respect  to  the  termination  of  ihiB 
form  of  dropsy  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  eclampsia  does  not  supervene, 
a  cure  is  almost  certain,  while,  in  the  case  of  its  occurring  the  result  is 
dependent  npon  that  of  the  eclampsia. 

4*  Dropsies  due  to  BrighVs  Disease. — It  is  very  important  to  establish 
the  diagnosis  of  thb  form.  We  may  lay  stress  npon  the  somewhat  larger 
quantity  of  idbnmen,  the  presence  of  fragments  of  the  tubuli,  of  fibri- 
nous filaments,  and  fatty  globules.  When  eclampsia  complicates  this 
form  it  is  invariably  fatad  ;  and  even  when  eclampsia  does  not  ococ^-,  the 
disease  is  not  arrested  afler  delivery.  The  dropsy  continnes  to  increase, 
iJie  termination  proving,  after  a  certion  period,  fatal. — London  Medical 
TvMSyfrom  Rev,  Medico- Chirurgicale, 

On  ike  Treatment  of  Hamoptysis.  By  M.  Aran. — ^M.  Aran  agrees 
with  those  who  entirely  condemn  the  employment  of  blood-letting  in  the 
treatment  of  hemoptysis,  as  it  only  temporarily  arrests  the  bleeding, 
while  it  is  dangeous,  owing  to  the  debility,  and  increased  susceptibility  to 
the  intercurrent  affections  it  gives  rise  to.  He  has,  for  some  time  past, 
been  engaged  in  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  various  hsomostatic  aeents  em- 
ployed in  haemoptysis ;  and  in  this  paper  he  gives  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations. He  considers  the  essence  of  turpentine  a  most  valuable  remedy, 
given  in  d'^ses  of  from  10  to  30  drops  every  hour,  either  in  a  spoonful  of 
water,  or  mixed  up  with  magnesia,  as  a  bolus.  Marked  amendment  usu- 
ally occurs  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  the 
bleeding  ceases.  It  is  less  suitable  for  young  or  plethoric  subjects  with 
febrile  action,  than  in  weak  cachectic  individuals,  exhibiting  a  tonic  char- 
acteristics. Ergot  of  rye  and  ergotine  are  far  less  efficacious ;  but  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  given  in  doses  of  1  to  21  drachms,  proves  very  efficacious 
in  some  cases,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  always  at  hand.  Among 
the  astringents,  tannin,  and  especially  gallic  acid,  are  to  be  recommended ; 
the  latter,  while  quite  as  efficacious,  does  not  exert  the  same  dessicating 
effect  open  the  tissues,  or  induce  the  obstinate  constipation  produced  by 
tannin.  As  a  mean  dose,  M.  Aran  gives  15  centigrammes  (a  centi* 
gramme  'm  l-7th  of  a  grain)  every  hour  or  alternative  houTi    He  has  harl 
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little  ezperienoe  in  the  use  of  emetic  and  nauseating  remedies ;  bnt  in 
three  oases  in  whioh  veratrine  was  employed,  the  bleediog  oeased  as  if 
by  enchantment.  This  class  of  remedies,  indeed,  would  deserve  to  stand 
in  the  first  class  of  hadmostatio  agents,  were  there  not  others  possessing 
like  efficacy,  and  yet  not  giviog  rise  to  the  painful  nausea  these  produce. 
M.  Aran  has  derived  great  advantage  from  the  combined  use  of  digitalis 
and  nitre.  In  ordinary  cases,  he  gives  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  30  cen- 
tigrammes of  digitalis,  and  1^  gramme  (a  gramme  is  15  grains)  of  nitre, 
divided  into  four  doses ;  but  in  very  severe  cases,  these  doses  may  be 
very  much  increased,  so  that  the  digitalis  has  been  given  to  the  extent 
of  1^  gramme,  and  the  nitre  to  four  grammes,  without  injuriously  afiect- 
ing  the  action  of  the  heart,  while  the  effect  produced  on  the  hemorrhage 
has  been  remarkable.  Its  arrest  never,  however,  takes  place  so  suddenly, 
under  the  use  of  these  medicines,  as  when  turpentine  or  gallic  acid  is 
employed. 

In  abundant,  but  not  immediately  dangerous  hemorrhage,  we  can 
choose  among  any  of  the  above-mentioned  moans.  In  extremely  abun- 
dant hemorrhage,  we  must  arrest  the  flow  as  speedily  as  possible,  by 
agents  which  do  not  depress  the  powers  of  the  economy  too  much,  and 
which  are  not  too  slow  in  their  operation.  Neither  ergot,  acetate  of  lead, 
nor  alum,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  danger.  Turpentine,  gallic  acid,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  or  nitre  with  digitalis,  can  alone  be  trusted;  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  increasing  the  dose,  with  the  intensity  of  the  hemorrhage,  may 
perhaps  render  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  especially  the  nitre  and  digi- 
talis, dangerous,  through  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  a  too  great 
depression  of  the  heart's  action.  It  is,  therefore,  to  gallic  acid,  or  tur- 
pentine, that  we  must  chiefly  trust  in  these  severe  cases ;  and  we  must 
not  limit  ourselves  to  their  employment,  but  also  endeavor  to  procure  a 
temporary  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  by  ligatures  to  the  lltebs,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  ice  to  the  chest,  allowing  the  means  employed  internally  to 
consolidate  this  temporary  cure. — Med,  Times  and  Gaz.^  Jan.y  1856, 
from  Craz,  Hop,^  1855.  * 
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ARTICLE   I. 

An  Address  before  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  AUania  Medfdal 
CaUege.    By  Hoir.  John  L.  Harbis^  of  Atlantai  Os« 

Genttemen  of  the  Oraduating  Class : 

1  have  teen  deputed  by  the  Faculty  to  address  you  at  this 
time.  An  hour  of  mingled  Gongratulatiolis  and  regret:  con- 
gratulations, because,  so  far  as  your  collegiate  course  is  con- 
cerned, your  duties  have  been  accomplieibed,  and  your  labors 
finished  in  a  manner  honorable  to  yourselves  and  highly  grati- 
fying to  your  professors ;  of  regret,  because  the  pleasant  and 
interesting  relation  which  has  so  long  existed  between  you  and 
them,  rendered  doubly  pleasant  by  your  docility,  intelligence 
and  gentlemanly  deportment,  this  day  determines. 

And,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  add  to  this,  the  regrets  of  a 
community  to  which  your  singularly  unexceptionable  course 
has  endeared  you.  You,  this  day,  no  longer  aided  by  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  with  whicb-years  and  labor  have  endowed 
your  professors,  are  called  upon  to  answer  to  the  roll  call  of 
your  names  on  the  stage  a(  human  action,  and  to  take  your 
position  as  actors  in  scenes  which  determine  only  with  life.' 
To  us  and  to  you  this  is  a  deeply  interesting  occasion.  While 
we,  tempered  by  age  and  experience,  indulge  a  well  founded 
snd  rational  hope  of  your  ftiture  success  and  usefulness,  your 
sods  are  filled  with  the  light  of  youthful  and  holy  enthusiasm^ 
that  throws  its  roseate  hue  ovqr  coming  events.  * 
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Beairtifal,  gloriously  beautiftil,  is  the  high  aspiration  of  a 
young  heart,  when  with  an  eye  of  faith  and  hope  fixed  etea- 
dily  on  the  star  of  honor,  which  gleams  in  the  temple  of  Fame, 
with  firm  pace  and  brave  soul^  it  addresses  itself  to  the  labor 
of  the  ascent 

Such  noble  impulses  I  read  this  day  in  the  light  of  your 
©yes.  Ton  are  full  of  hope.  BtandiDg,  as  you  do,  upon  the 
threshold  of  practical  life,  it  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate 
to'discuss  some  of  the  means  by  which  future  eminence  may 
be  obtained. 

Human  life  is  constituted  and  made  up  of  the  ordinary  du- 
ties, obligations  and  incidents  which,  as  a  general  rule,  mark 
the  existence  of  men  and  communities.  Extraordinary  events 
are,  as  the  term  imparts,  departures  from  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life. 

In  forming  your  plans  for  the  future,  then,  indulge  in  no 
wild  dreams  of  critical  convulsions  and  marvelous  events,  in 
which  your  talents  shall  blaze  forth  with  meteoric  ray.  But 
calmly  survey  the  field  of  enterprise  that  stretches  itself  oat 
before  your  gaze,  and  promptly  address  yourself  to  each  duty 
that  may  exact  your  attention.  Labor  and  perseverence  must 
underlie  the  structure  designed  for  permanent  usefulness. 
Solid  and  lasting  materials  must  compose  it. 

The  ice-built  palaces  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  the  "  impe- 
rial mistress  of  the  fur  clad  Russ,"  were,  as  history  reports,  of 
exceeding  magnificence  and  wondrous  beauty ;  but  they  fell 
under  the  summer  heat.  Their  materials  were  not  enduring ; 
they  were  as  perishable  in  substance  as  they  were  glittering  in 
aspect.  Omnia  vincU  labor — a  trite  quotation,  but^  the  true  in- 
dex of  the  great  Latin  poet's  success.  Under  the  civil  war 
which  had  desolated  Rome,  Virgil  lost  his  meagre  patrimony. 
Donations  of  lands  to  the  soldiery,  made  the  humble  tenants 
of  the  soil  homeless  and  houseless.  Among  the  destitute  and 
wretched,  Virgil  went  to  Rome  to  seek  friends  in  that  city  to 
encourage  and  aid  him.  His  poetic  talents  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  countiymen,  and  the  first  rude  step  was  laid 
to  be  one  in  a  series  which  carried  him  up  the  "steep  where 
fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar."  Untiring  energy,  and  well 
directed  labor  acchieved  for  him  a  crown  of  fadeless  laurel. 
He  developed,  illustrated  and  adorned  the  language  of  his  na- 
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thre  land.  He  wnafe  of  flocks  and  berds^  and  charmed  by  tbe 
beauty  of  bis  language,  and  pnrity  of  bi&  thoughts,  the  roman- 
tic youths  of  old  Rome  sighed  for  the  shepherd's  crook.  He 
sung  of  arms,  and  a  noble  military  enthusiasm  was  infused 
into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The  little  bee  emblem  of 
industry  challenged  his  muse;  and  became  poetic.  He  well 
said,  ^^In  temd  labor ^  at  ienuis  non  gloria.**  Labor  is  indeed 
and  in  truth  the  only  certain  mode  of  acquiring  honorable  dis- 
tinction. And  peculiarly  so  in  What  are  known  as  the  learned 
professions — such  as  medicine  and  law.  The  experience  and 
wisdom  of  the  great  in  each  of  these  professions,  expositions 
of  absimse  and  doubtful  learning,  analysis  and  comparisons  ot 
existing  facts  to  demonstrate  unknown  truths,  present  their 
ponderous  volumes,  and  demand  investigation.  Here  labor 
meets  you,  young  gentlemen,  and  challenges  application.  Ton 
read  and  ponder  upon  what  has  been,  that  you  may,  by  com« 
parison,  determine  that  which  presents  itself  to  you  in  doubt* 
fol  aspect. 

The  collegiate  course  throt^h  which  you  have  gone,  is^  in* 
deed,  but  a  formal  introduction  into  your  profession.^  The 
knowledge  which  you  have  here  acquired,  is  but  a  mastery  of 
elementary  principles,  by  a  skillful  application  of  which,  you 
can  move  on  successfully  and  happily  in  tbe  great  field  of  sci- 
ence. He  who  believes  that  the  possession  of  a  diploma  will 
constitute  him  a  physician,  or  the  having  a  license  make  him 
a  lawyer,  is  sadly  deceived.  These  are  mere  preliminaries  to 
the  battle  of  life — the  buckling  on  of  the  armor,  swoi*d  and 
spars  to  the  unfledged  knight 

Tbe  future  must  demonstrate  your  right  to  the  title  in  its 
broad  and  noble  sense.  One  word  here :  be  not  deceived  nor 
mislead  by  the  influence  of  hope.  You,  in  the  discbarge  of 
your  professional  duties,  must  meet  with  casualties  which  wiU 
throw  a  temporary  gloom  over  your  feelings ;  if  not,  your  lives 
will  be  miracles. 

You  must  lose  patients  in  your  practice.  Human  wisdom 
and  learning  cann6t  avert  divine  decrees.  When  the  race  of 
life  is  run,  mortal  skill  will  be  found  unavailing  to  prolong  its 
career.  But,  under  all  circumstances,  in  every  instance,  have 
the  assurance  of  your  minds  and  hearts,  that  you  have  done 
1^  ^^  that  does  become  a  man ;  who  dares  do  more  is  none." 
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Yonr  oonvictions^  honest  convictions,  of  having  done  your 
whole  duty,  will  support  and  sostain  you  even  when  casualties 
tread  upon  each  other's  heels  in  the  practice  of  your  profes- 
sion. And,  therefore,  be  not  discouraged  nor  dismayed  by 
accident,  but  press  forward  in  the  pathway  of  duty.  The  law- 
yer who  never  lost  a  case,  and  the  physician  who  has  never  lost 
a  patient,  must,  indeed,  be  of  very  limited  practice. 

Your  duties  are  singularly  interesting  and  impressive  in 
their  character,  and  your  relations  to  your  patients  of  the  most 
intimate  kind.  The  delicate  machinery  of  this  complex  sys- 
tem is  committed  to  your  prudence  and  skill  to  correct  its  ab- 
errations, and  to  repair  its  breaches.  Here  is  to  be  exercised 
that  knowledge  .which  you  have  already  acquired,  and  that 
which  you  shall  hereafter  acquire.  The  system  is  disarranged, 
disorganized.  To  apply  the  remedy,  you  must  know  the  evil ; 
to  discover  the  existing  cause  of  mischief,  you  must  know  well 
the  condition  of  the  several  parts  and  members  of  the  system 
when  in  a  state  of  harmony  and  repose.  Your  collegiate 
course  and  accompanying  investigatons  and  studies  have  im- 
parted this  necessary  knowledge.  It  is  for  you,  hereafter,  to 
examine  and  determine  each  case  submitted  to  you  according 
to  the  rules  and  principles  in  which  you  have  been  instructed. 
And,  thus,  with  necessary  knowledge  and  a  firm  purpose,  you 
will  take  your  position  in  society. 

The  life  of  a  physician  is  free  from  the  turmoil  and  strife 
which  marks  that  of  the  statesman  or  warrior.  Yours  is  an 
humble  but  a  haj^ier  and  holier  relation.  You  penetrate  to 
the  hearth-stones  of  your  patients  and  friends,  and  are,  in  dan- 
ger's hours^  the  rock  under  whose  shadow  they  repose.  A 
loved  one  is  stricken  down — a  winged  messenger  flies  to  sum- 
mon you  to  the  scene  of  misery  and  woe :  see  with  what  in- 
tense agony  the  weeping  watchers  note  the  expression  of  your 
countenance  as  you  examine  your  patient  You  are  now  their 
judge.  They  await  in  voiceless  suspense  an  intimation  of  your 
opinion.  What  is  all  this  world  to  a  mother,  as  she  watches 
the  convulsive  twitches  of  her  infant's  limbs,  and  awaits  your 
utterance  in  almost  hopeless  despair?  These  are  hours  and 
scenes  that  try  men's  souls.  Every  thing  now  rests  with  you ; 
you  feel  the  terrible  responsibility  which  is  upon  you,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not^  address  yourselves  like  men  to  your  tasks. 
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Again,  yon  tnll,  nnlesi  singularly  fortunate,  be  called  upon 
to  expose  your  life  to  death,  when  it  rides  upon  the  breath  of 
the  pestilence.  Others  may  seek  safety  in  flight ;  the  moth^ 
may  desert  her  ofispring;  the  husband  fly  from  his  wife,  as 
was  done  in  the  streets  of  London,  in  the  days  of  the  plague  $ 
but  youy  young  gentlemen,  most  fhee  the  storm  of  death.  Your 
persons  must  be  exposed  to  every  hazard.  Tour  cheeks  mi^ 
grow  pale,  but  your  hearts  must  be  firm.  The  path  of  dut^  is 
plain  before  you,  and  your  profession  enjoins  on  you  to  pursue 
it  You  must  be  martyrs  for  humani^,  if  Ood  bo  wills  it 
8uch  is  the  high  responsibility  of  your  noble  profession.  How 
different  the  scenes  under  which  you  are  called  upon  to  meet 
not  only  death,  but  loathsome  and  lingering  disease^  &osfiL 
those  which  surround  the  soldier  as  he  faces  his  foe. 

On  the  battle  field  we  have  the  "  spirit  stirring  drum,  the  ear 
piercing  fife/'  the  bugle's  martial  blasts  waving  banncMi  and  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstanoe  of  w^r  which  would  mi^  «vett 
the  timid  take  heart  of  grace,  iumI  plunge  into  the  fight  But 
reverse  the  picture ;  see  the  physician,  weaned  and  worn  under 
the  prot^racted  labors  incident  to  the  prevalence  of  a -scourge 
like  yellow  fever  or  cholera.  He  staggers  home  te  vepose  hid 
sinking  frame,  and  refresh  his  wearied  limbs.  There  stands  a 
meesenger,  with  Altering  tongue  and  palid  liip,  he  whispers^ 
<x>me,  come !  Almost  exhausted,  the-  physiciaQ  would  fain  ex- 
cuse himself.  "  An  hour's  respite  and  be  will  go."  The  mes^ 
aenger,  like  the  importunate  widow^  will  take  no  denial. 
With  trembling  finger  he  points  t^  the  habitation  of  squalid 
poverty  and  want,  where  death  holds  his  grim  camivaL  Those 
pallid  lips  once  more  unclose,  ^^My  wife  and  children  are 
atricken,  come."  Gold  cannot  buy  what  chari^  gives.  The 
physieiaa  follows  him  to  the  scene  of  woe — Gt>d  shield  tha 
poor  pilgrim  on  thy  perilous  errand — ^they  arrive  at  the  thresh- 
hold.  Hush !  On  stealthy  toe,  and  with  cat-like  tread,  see  him 
aa  he  creeps  firmly  into  the  very  jaws  of  death;  the  ehoked 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  disease.  See  him  aa  ha  bends 
over  hia  patient,  administer  what  skill  prescribes— encourages 
with  words  of  hope,  and  once  more^  fiunting  and  eidiaosted^ 
emerges  into  the  open  air. 

This,  young  gentlemen,  is  courage— tiie  highest  of  all  cour- 
ag&«->4nofal  eouraee--^the  firmness  of  I^atimer  and  Eedfy 
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among  the  flames.  Here  is  the  high,  noble  self-sacrifice 
which  duty  may  call  on  you  to  offer.  Here  is  whence  the 
light  emanate,  which  sheds  its  halo  around  the  true  physician's 
head.  It  Is  among  such  scenes  ad  these,  when  plagues  visit 
our  people,  that  we  expect  noble  acchievements  by  you  in  the 
cause  of  medical  science  and  humanity.  Hence,  this  is  a  deeply 
interesting  occasion  to  us  and  to  you. 

Again,  we  shall  watch  your  course  with  deep  anxiety,  being 
the  graduates  of  a  young  college,  now  taking  proud  position 
with  her  sister  colleges.  We  have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
you.  We  are  glad  that  the  present  character  of  our  college 
is  committed  to  such  worthy  hands.  Not  one  shadow  dims 
the  brightness  of  our  hope  for  you,  and,  through  you,  this 
young  institution.  You  will  be  pointed  at,  and  known  as 
graduates  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College ;  your  destiny  is  hers; 
she  is  willing  to  risk  her  character  in  your  hands.  Will  you 
accept  the  trust  ?  Tou  will  meet  moustached  gentry  fresh 
from  Philadelphia  or  Paris,  who  may  sneer  at  the  graduate  of 
an  up-country  college.  I  pray  you  be  not  troubled ;  the  first 
rude  blast  which  passes  will  sweep  away  these  gossamers :  they 
have  mistaken  their  calling ;  they  may  make  fancy  doctors  for 
a  ball  room,  to  pour  balm  of  a  thousand  flowers  upon  some 
Minting  lady's  lips.  The  true  physician  is  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  To  be  a  physician,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  man :  I  use 
the  term  in  its  broadest,  noblest  sense.  We  rejoice,  youngs 
.  gentlemen,  that  you  have  chosen  to  complete  your  course,  and 
graduate  at  your  college. 

The  establishment  of  a  college  here  was,  to  some  extent,  a 
work  of  necessity,  and  certainly  of  enlightened  patriotism, 
occupying  a  central  position,  as  Atlanta  does  in  some  degree,, 
to  the  whole  State,  and  certainly  to  more  than  half  its  voters. 
It  was  right  and  proper,  that  the  up-country  of  Georgia  should 
not  longer  be  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  South  and 
East,  But  to  avoid  all  misconstruction,  to  shun  even  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  collision  m  interest,  or  a  want  of  harmony  ia 
action  at  home,  it  was  thought  proper  to  establish  a  course  of 
summer  lectures,  and,  by  this  means,  supply  a  desideratum 
long  wanted  in  the  South.  Southern  gentlemen  may  now, 
upon  a  Southern  soil,  in  a  Southern  eoUege,  attend  a  course 
of  summer  lectures*    Do  not  misconstrue  me.    I  haveno  hos^ 
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tility  to  Northern  institutions ;  but  I  do  depreciate  that  spirit 
of  servile  dependence  which  has  so  long  hung  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  South,  draining  her  resoiurces,  and  dishonoring  her 
character.  It  was  a  want  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 
The  establishment  of  this  college  was  intended  to  supply  this 
deficiency  in  the  South.  Its  past  and  present  position  Is  fiat- 
tering  indeed ;  and  we  feel  that  we  might  safeHy  predict  for  it 
a  career  of  unprecedented  glory  and  success.  It  ought  to  ,be^ 
and  must  be,  from  its  peculiar  character,  the  recipient  of  un- 
exampled patronage.  Southern  men,  every  where,  alive  to  the 
tnxe  interests  of  our  people,  will  encourage  and  adopt  this  in- 
stitution as  the  foster  child  of  the  South.  "They  have  watcheA 
with  painful  solicitude,  the  faint  pulsations  of  Hie  new  born 
infant.  They  see  that  there  is  life ;  its  limbs  ^re  acquiring 
strength  and  activity,  and  it  is  perfect  in  all,  save  the  length 
of  its  arms*  In  this  particular,  it  is  truly  a  little  monster ;  for 
its  arms  will  reach  from  the  wave-lashed  shore  of  the  Chesa- 
peake to  the  everglades  of  Florida.  Truly,  men  did  prophecy 
evil  things  concerning  it,  but  they,  who  with  mocking  tongue 
and  sneering  lip,  predicted  evil,  declaring  it  would  prove  a 
&ilure,  an  abortion,  furnish  but  one  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  prophet's  truth :  **  Their  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  their  old  men  dream  dreams."  *  It  is  of  strong  and  sturdy 
growth,  and  rising  in  power,  has  dismayed  and  crushed  out  its 
enemies,  even  as  the  infant  Hercules  strangled  theflerpent.  Its 
course  is  upward  mid  onward — agoing  on  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  It  has  taken  root  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  Its 
friends  are  multiplying  every  where,  and  every  thing  indicates 
a  glorious  future. 

You,  young  gentlemen,  are  graduates  of  this  institution; 
she  is  proud  of  heo*  sons.  Like  the  Spartan  mother,  lAie  gives 
you  your  arms  to-day,  with  the  injunction,  "  return  witli  them, 
or  upon  them."  You  are  armed  for  the  conflict  of  earth ;  the 
world  lies  before  you.  Henceforth,  you  are  the  architects  of 
your  own  fete. 

"In  tbe  world's  broad  field  of  UtCK 

la  the  mKonao  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driTen  tsattle, 

But  be  Heroee  in  the  strife. 
Trust  no  fiitiire,  howefier  pleasant,  « 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  the  dead  f 
Act — set  in  the  livine  present. 

Heart  vithSa^  Md  God  o'er  head, 
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ARTICLE  II. 

OperaHonJW  Sart-lxp.    By  Isham  H.  RiGAif,  M.  D.,  of  Li- 
thonia,  Georgia. 

I  was  requested  to  operate  for  hare-lip  oa  the  chiI4  of  Mr^ 
J.  C,  of  thiB  county,  aged  about  fifteen  months.  I^  had  a 
single  fissure  on 'the  left  side,  extending  to  the  nostril;  tb^ 
left  side  of  the  superior  maxillary  hone  being  shorter  and 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Qppo^ite  side.  I  first  thought  of 
adopting  M.  Nekton's  plan,  ^  performed  by  Prof.  Westmore- 
land, of  Atlanta,  and  reported  i|i  the  Nashville  Jourpal  of 
Medioioe  ^nd  Surgery,  of  February,  1855.  Where  this  pliMiL 
is  practiaable,  it  seems  to  have  the  advantiige  of  most  of  othe^ 
in  m^ny  respects,  especially  in  preventing  the  deformity  (a 
notch  or  depression)  so  comnaon  after  operations  foF  bw^lip^ 
But  finding  th%t  there  was  not  suflcient  spiK^  betwenB.  th^ 
angle  of  the  ^ure  and  the  nose  to  make  a  continuous  fl^p^  I 
then  determined  to  perform  the  operatian  acoording  to  tbe 
proposition  of  M*  Malgaigne :  th^t  is,  to  fill  the  d^ves^ou  in 
the  lip  by  two  flaps  made  by  two  incisions,  one  on  ettch  stdc^ 
pommencing  at  the  top  of  the  fissure,  and  extendiii|r  ^  withia 
ihree  lines  of  tbe  border  of  the  lip.  These  flaps  are  theA  i^ 
Vi^rsed  so  as  to  brinff  the  raw  8^rfaces  togeth^  thvia  foriaipf 
a  projection  below  Ibe  border  of  the  lip. 

On  the  9th  of  May  last,  assisted  by  son^e  ^ofes^iutl  fri^^iB^ 
I  performed  the  operation  according  to  the  above  plap^  Aft^ 
making  the  inciBio^s,  I  found  that  the  texti^res  w^ro  so  <d<)M^ 
adherent  to  the  bone,  that  the  opposite  borders  (^  the^  ^ure 
could  npt  b^  well  adjusted  without  ^t  sightly  sepapat^Qg  the 
lip^  from  tl^  bone,  which  |  did  with  th^  point  of  til^  kuifb* 
Then,  ^|ter  bringing  the  fi^ps  down,  I  brought  the  borders  of 
the  fissure  togetbei?,  and  secur^  them  by  meanst  (^  two  sllvw 
pins^  apd  f^^xed  tl^e  edges  of  the  i^aps  with  stitcher  ]  tbei^ 
applied  an  adhesive  strip  between  the  two  pins  to  extend  fifon^ 
one  cheek  to  the  other,  so  that  in  crying  or  laughing,  there 
would  be  less  strain  on  the  pins.  I  then  gave  directions  to 
keep  the  child  quiet,  and  should  fever  supervene,  to  use  <H>ld 
water  freely  to  the  wound- 
On  the  11th,  I  sa^  the  cMW  ^g^dji,  ^p^  found  it  doing  vwy 
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•well ;  had  had  no  fever  of  conaequence.  I  took  out  the  pins, 
and  applied  adhesive  strips,  letting  the  one  applied  the  day  of 
the  operation  remain.  I  saw  it  again  in  a  few  days,  and  found 
that  it  had  adhered,  leaving  a  very  narrow  cicatrix  and  a  pro- 
jection below  the  border  of  the  lip  of  about  two  lines.  Think- 
ing the  projection  would  remain  too  large,  I  drew  a  ligature 
around  it  so  as  to  take  off  about  one-third ;  and  after  the  liga- 
ture had  remained  about  twenty-four  hours,  I  clipped  it  off 
with  the  scissors.  The  projection  is  now  about  one  line  in 
length,  and  seems  to  be  gradually  growing  shorter.  It  will, 
perhaps,  finally  shrink  away,  so  as  not  to  be  observable.  It 
even  now  gives  the  lip  a  much  more  respectable  appearance 
than  a  notch  or  depression  would. 

Sbpuld  the  projection  still  remain,  after  waiting  sufficientiy 
JoQg  fQT  it  to  shrink  away,  I  will  then  clip  it  off  with  the  scis- 
W?9, 


ARTICLE   III. 


Pmnpion  Seed  us  a  T4imiqfuge.    By  Johh  W.  Joms,  M.  D.,  qf 
AiUmiay  Georgia. 

As  the  therapeutical  propertiea  of  each  and  all  the  articles 
that  compose  tiie  Materia  Medica  can  only  be  fully  ascertained 
by  repeated  experiment  and  observation ;  and  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  physician  to  make  known  to  the  profession  any  and 
iail  fycts  of  which  he  may  be  co^izant,  (however  ndnor  in 
diaraQter  they  may  appear,)  and  especially  those  which  lead  to 
practical  utility;  and  as  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  is  not 
alone  sufl&cient  to  establish  its  reputation  and  eusure  its  gen* 
eral  employment,  I  am,  therefore  induced  to  contribute  the 
p4te  cQutaiued  iu  the  following  communication: 

^  Having  seen  in  the  journals  of  several  past  jeu$j  anthen* 
tic  aecounta  of  the  successful  employment  of  the  seed  of  the 
c^carhita  pepo  for  the  expulsion  of  that  genus  of  intestinal 
vorma  denominated  T»nia,  and  being  aware  of  the  di£S<;ulty 
iJBifA  ha4  hitherto  attended  their  speedy,  and  safe  removal,  I  «A 
cmo^b^oMfL^aw^Qu^  for  m  oppo^tuiatrf  to  test  tha  meritai  eg 
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this  recently  discovered  remedy ;  but  which  did  not  present 
itself  until  the  autumn  of  1853.  About  that  period,  I  was  con- 
sulted by  Mrs.  D-^ — ,  a  very  intelligent  and  amiable  lady  of 
Montgomery  county,  Alabama,  who  informed  me  that  she  had 
suffered  long  and  much  from  the  presence  of  a  Tape  worm. 
Her  appearance  but  too  plainly  indicated  th^  reality  of  her 
statements.  She  had  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  parasite 
in  her  case,  for  in  addition  to  other  symptoms,  she  had  several 
times  discharged  small  portions  of  it,  from  which,  however,  her 
sufferings  did  not  materially  abate.  She,  together  with  her  nu- 
merous friends,  had  pretty  well  despaired  of  her  recovery. 
Many  remedies  had  been  resorted  to,  and  some  of  quite  a  po- 
tent character.  Among  those  she  mentioned,  were  a  protrac- 
ted system  of  semi-stanation  and  hydropathy,  in  all  its  forms. 
Remembering  the  flattering  accounts  given  of  the  new  remedy 
in  the  then  recent  journals,  and  more  particularly  that  from  the 
pen  of  Prof,  Henry  S.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  in  which  he  says : 
"in  the  Medical  Examiner  for  October  1852,  I  reported  a 
case  of  radical  cure  of  taenia,  by  the  use  of  an  emulsion  of 
pompion  seed,  after  01  Terebenth  and  even  Kousso  had  sig- 
nally failed.  Several  other  cases  have  been  reported  both  be- 
fore and  since  mine,  all  going  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  this 
new  remedy.  Should  it  prove  as  generally  successful  in  ex- 
pelling the  worm  as  the  cases  indicate,  it  will  become  a  valua- 
ble accession  to  our  means  of  treatment  in  a  troublesome  and 
obstinate  affection."  I  say,  influenced  by  this  and  other  simu- 
lar  reports,  I  advised  a  strong  decoction  of  the  pumpkin  seed, 
with  special  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  its  preparation  and 
administration.  The  patient  left  me  somewhat  encouraged, 
and  with  a  promise  forthwith  to  try  the  prescription.  But  it 
was  not  until  January  thereafter  that  she  used  the  remedy. 
When  quite  unexpectedly,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  herself,  hus- 
band and  friends,  she  discharged  an  entire  Tape  worm,  more 
than  20  feet  in  length,  from  which  time  she  gradually  im- 
proved, and  is  now  enjoying  good  health. 

The  author  just  quoted,  says,  "the  seed  of  the  common 
pompion  consist  of  a  leathery  white  envelope,  enclosing  an 
oily  albumen  of  a  slightly  greenish  tinge.  They  are  modo- 
rous  and  have  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste.  Kubbed  up  with 
warm  water  or  milk^  and  sweetened,  they  form  ai  very  pleas- 
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ant  emulsion  ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  have  generally 
heen  administerecL  They  abound  in  fixed  oil,  which  is  readily 
yielded  on  expression,  and  spears  to  be  the  only  constituent  of 
any  importance.  Conceiving  this  oil  to  be  the  anthelmintic* 
principle,  I  determined  to  use  it  in  the  first  case  of  taenia  I 
should  encounter.'*  H. 

When  Prof.  Patterson  made  this  communication,  he  had 
not  used  this  oil  as  a  tseniafuge,  as  will  b^  perceived  by  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  but  informs  us  that  Mr.  John  C.  Lyons, 
then  a  medical  student  residing  near  Kensington,  Pennsylva- 
nia, had  used  it  in  a  case  with  the  "happiest  result"  Mr. 
Lyons  gave  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  as  a  dose,  and  repeated  it 
in  two  hours,  and  then  followed  it  with  castor  oil. 

The  remedy  may  be  prepared  and  used  as  follows :  Take* 
halt  a  pound  of  the  seed  well  bruised,  and  three  pints  of  wa- 
ter, and  reduce  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat  to  a  pint 
and  a  half*  Then  strain  the  liquid  from  the  seed,  and  give  a 
wine  glassful  of  the  former  (or  more  if  the  stomach  will  re- 
tain it)  every  four  or  six  hours,  until  some  six  draughts  are 
taken,  to  be  succeeded  by  some  brisk  cathartic.  The  patient 
should  eat  sparingly,  or  fast,  for  some  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours  prior  to,  and  while  using  the  decoction. 

The  testimony  that  has  already  accumulated  in  favor  of  this 
remedy,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  it  is  at  least  among,  if 
not  the  most  prompt,  safe  and  reliable  means  now  known  for 
the  expulsion  of  taenia.  It  is  a  fistct  long  since  well  known  to 
the  profession  generally,  that  the  oleum  terebinthina  and  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  Punica  Granathum  would  each  fre- 
quently expel  the  tape  worm  from  the  intestines ;  nevertheless^ 
they  are,  in  some  respects,  objectionable.  The  former,  in 
small  doses,  is  apt  to  produce  severe  strangury,  and  in  larger 
quantities,  giddiness,  intoxication,  kc;  and  the  latter  article, 
in  full  doses,  often  gives  rise  to  vertigo,  abdominal  pains  and 
other  disagreeable  sensations.  With  the  lights  betore  us,  we 
would  therefore  recommend  the  cucurbita  pepo  in  preference 
to  the  former,  and  to  all  other  remedies  for  the  expulsion  of 
taenia.  The  infrequencqr  of  such  cases  renders  it  measurably 
impracticable  for  any  one  practitioner  to  make  all  the  neces- 
sary observations  upon  this  article,  in  the  treatment  of  this 
distieeaing  affection ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  congregating 
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the  isolated  experience  of  many  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits. 
Whether  it  will  prove  equally  efficacious  in  removing  other 
varieties  of  worms  from  the  alimentary  canal,  is  a  question  yet 
to  be  determined. 


ARTICLE   IV. 
On  SmaU  Pox.    By  K  F.  Powers,  M.  D. 

It  is  highly  important  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  that  many  facts  of  the  present  should  be  gathered  to- 
gether,  so  as  to  serve  as  data  from  which  generalizations  may 
be  made,  and  inferences  drawn,  so  as  to  form  a  basis  for  scien- 
tific  remedial  treatment 

Having  attended,  since  March,  1849,  several  endemics  of 
Small  Pox  in  the  State  of  G^rgia,  I  have  concluded  to  write 
some  of  my  notions  in  reference  to  this  loathsome  disease 
Not  that  I  have  been  a  discoverer,  or  would  put  upon  wing 
some  new  fledged  notion,  or  give  birth  to  a  wild  theory  to  be 
only  the  "vision  of  an  hour,"  but  only  that  I  may  render  up 
a  gift  on  the  altar  of  my  profession,  and  awaken  the  minds  of 
practitioners  to  the  subject  under  consideration^ 

Small  Pox,  or  Varioloid,  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes.  CuUen  classifies  it  among  the 
Tyrexioe,  and  order  exanthemata.  Many  contend  that  it  was 
known  to  the  ancients ;  that  Job  and  the  Egyptians  suffered 
much  from  boils  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  that  even 
anterior  to  Job's  day,  (though  no  one  knows  when  that  was,) 
those  very  ancient  people,  the  Chinese,  had  the  Small  Pox. 
Bat  others  say  that  no  intelligible  account  is  given  of  it  before 
the  sixth  century,  and  that  Bazes,  an  Arabian,  about  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century,  was  the  first  professional  writer  who  no- 
ticed this  disease. 

It  was  mdversally  confounded  with  Rubeola,  until  the  great 
Sydenham  pointed  out  their  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  divided 
this  disease  into  the  dit^creet  and  confluent-^which  terms  are 
veiy  significant  of  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  but  there  is  no 
ipecifie  difiiBrenoe  in  the  odgin  oi  the  two^    The  one  is  de« 
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nominated  confluent,  becanse  the  pustules  run  together ;  the 
other,  discreet,  because  they  do  not  coalesce. 

The  history  of  this  disease  may  be  given  under  four  heads^ 
or  different  stages — 1st  The  stage  of  incubation*  2d.  That 
of  the  emptiye  fever.  Sd.  That  of  maturation.  4th.  That  of 
decline  and  desquamation. 

The  period  of  incubation — ^This  is  the  time  which  classes 
between  the  exposure  to  the  virus  of  Small  Pox,  and  the  time 
of  the  supervention  of  the  eruptive  fever.  It  may  be  called 
the  latent  period  of  the  disease,  as  the  virus  remains  hidden 
in  the  system,  between  seven  and  twenty-oue  days.  In  some 
two  hundred  noted  cases,  the  period  of  incubation  was  four- 
teen  days.  This  time  may  be  lessened  or  pr(rfonged  by  con- 
tingent circumstances.  The  patient  enjoys,  during  this  time, 
an  accustomed  degree  of  health.  Why  the  virus  remains 
dominant,  inactive,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  any  pathologist. 

The  eruptive  stage — It  sets  in  with  a  rigor  or  chill,  followed 
by  fever,  which  continues  for  some  seventy-two  hours.  The 
chill  comes  on  suddenly,  unexpectedly.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  there  are  no  premonitions  of  disease.  During  the 
fever  there  are  pains  in  the  loinSy  bones,  in  the  joints  and 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  so  much  so  that  I  have  known 
patients  to  be  treated  in  the  incipiency  of  this  disease,  for  in« 
flammatory  rheumatism.  There  is  also  pain  in  the  head, 
which  is  of  the  frontal  variety.  These  pains,  as  in  the  loins, 
head,  bones,  muscles  and  a  furred  tongue,  whitish  in  appear- 
ance, are  prodromous  of  the  disease.  Chomel  thinks  that  the 
lumbago  is  pathognomonic,  and  refers  it  to  the  kidneys.  In- 
deed the  whole  glandular  system  is  involved.  The  kidney  se- 
cretes urine  which  is  diminished  in  quantity,  but  increased  in 
specific  gravity — ^its  color  is  deep  red,  often  albuminous  and  tur- 
bid. The  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  are  somewhat  en- 
larged, and  secrete  an  unusual  quantity  of  fluid.  Large  quan- 
tities of  bile  are  often  vomited  from  the  stomach — ^the  nausea 
is  great,  and  the  emesis  persistent — ^the  pulse  is  full  and  fre* 
quent,  varying  from  100  to  120  per  minute.  The  heat  of  the 
skin  is  greatly  increased,  though  the  temperature  is  not  so 
great  as  in  scarlatina.  The  tongue,  at  the  onset,  is  whitish, 
and  then,  as  the  fever  advances,  becomes  red  at  the  point  and 
edges-^a  daCrk  fur  covers  it,  and  the  papilla  elevated. 
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In  children,  during  the  eruptive  fever,  convulsions  super- 
vene, which  assimilate  in  many  respects  the  symptoms  of  ep- 
ilepsy. 

In  the  course  of  three  days  of  the  eruptive  fever,  pus- 
tules make  their  appearance  on  the  forehead  ;  then  on  the  lips. 
The  eruption  continues  to  come  out  in  successive  crops  until 
the  whgle  surface  is  covered  in  some  thirty-«ix  hours.  The 
papules  measure  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  a  line  in 
■diameter,  and  resemble  flea-bites ;  they  disappear  under  pres- 
sure. The  papules  having  made  their  appearance,  the  nausea 
and  vomiting  cease,  the  fever  declines,  the  pulse  becomes  nat- 
ural, full  and  regular. 

The  papules  about  the  second  day  change  in  appearance — 
they  are  more  elevated ;  their  apices  contain  a  small  particle 
of  serous  fluid,  which  can  be  seen  soon  after  the  papule  is  vis- 
ible by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  This  transparent  ele- 
vation corresponds  to  the  point  of  umbilication  in  the  pustule. 
This  point  in  the  papule  enables  the  physician  to  diagnose  the 
disease,  so  soon  as  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance.  About 
the  second  day  the  papules  change  into  vesicles.  The  fluid 
in  the  vesicles  is  changed  in  its  severity  and  becomes  opeline, 
purulent,  or  in  other  words,  the  vesicle  is  changed  into  a  pus- 
tule. When  a  vesicle  is  changed  to  a  pustule,  which  is  about 
the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  a  distinct  areole  is  formed  around 
its  base ;  that  is,  if  the  pustule  is  of  a  healthy  character.  The 
pustules  in  patients  who  are  anermic  from  any  cause,  whether 
it  be  chlorosis,  chronic,  or  cachectic  affections,  the  pustules  are 
not  well  filled  ;  they  are  pale  and  flabby ;  scarcely  any  areole 
visible  around  their  base.  Such  patients  generally  die,  unless 
closely  attended  to,  and  stimulate  when  necessary. 

Maturation — The  pustules,  before  bursting,  become  flat>- 
tened,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  half-English  pea — ^their  con- 
tents are  yellowish  and  purulent.  The  pustules  can  be  seen 
in  the  mouth,  nose,  on  the  tongue  and  in  the  throat  The 
mucous  membrane  is  red  and  thickened^  and  the  tonsils  swol- 
len. I  have  never  seen  pustules  on  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  though  Rostan  asserts  that  he 
has  found  them  throughout  the  intestinal  canal.  The  m^^ori- 
ty  of  writers  disagree  with  him.  Changes  do  take  place,  but 
these  may  be  embraced  under  that  of  "Hayer's  Plagues." 
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Pastales  are  often  seen  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  produce 
blindness.  The  pustules  are  more  numerous  on  the  £a>ce, 
hands,  feet  and  buttocks.  In  children  they  are  also  numerous 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs,  from  the  irritating  eflEects  of 
urine.  About  this  stage  the  scrotum  of  the  adult  being  formed 
with  pustules,  becomes  vesicular,  and  very  much  distended. 

About  this  time  secondary  fever  comes  on,  that  is,  if  the 
patient  be  aflfected  with  the  discreet  variety.  Sometimes  it 
does  not  occur,  or  is  not  a  prominent  symptom.  In  the  con- 
fluent, instead  of  appearing  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of 
eruption,  it  manifests  itself  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day. 
It  is  then  often  of  a  lower  grade,  or  typhoid  order. 

Suppuration  is  first  seen  on  the  face,  then  on  the  breast, 
and  lastly,  on  the  feet.  The  pus  often  difiuses  itself  in  conflu- 
ent Small  Pox  under  the  skin  of  the  face,  so  that  superficially 
it  is  a  mass  of  purulent  matter.  Previous  to  this  formation, 
the  £Eu^e  and  whole  body  itches ;  feel  hot ;  the  skin  is  stifl*  and 
thick ;  the  eyelids  are  greatly  swollen,  and  cannot  be  opened, 
and  hence  a  lonely  feeling  comes  over  the  patient,  which  is 
most  intolerable.  The  nostrils  are  shut,  full  and  distended, 
consequently  the  patient  has  to  breathe  through  the  gaping 
mouth,  and  over  the  thickly  pustulated  tongue,  which  is  dry 
and  swollen.  The  voice  is  then  hoarse;  the  pharynx  and 
fauces  being  pustulated.  According  to  Sydenham,  if  ten 
thousand  pustules  be  on  the  entire  body,  two  thousand  will  be 
on  the  face.  This  numerous  pustuladon  is  the  cause  of  the 
suppuration  being  so  extensive. 

The  period  of  decline  and  desquamation — ^Desiccation  com- 
mences about  the  eighth  day  of  eruption,  and  is  manifested  by 
the.  commencement  of  the  drying  up  of  the  pustules,  so  as  to 
form  scales  or  scabs.  The  pustules  burst,  and  in  drying,  their 
pus  forms  a  dark  brown  scab.  About  this  period  there  is  an 
odor  which  arises  from  the  patient,  which  is  peculiar,  fetid, 
mummy  like,  and  is  decidedly  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

The  tume£EU3tion  subsides ;  the  appetite  returns ;  the  patient 
eats,  from  soreness  and  the  distention  of  mouth,  with  difficulty. 
The  scabs  begin  to  fall  off  about  the  fourteenth  day  of  erup- 
tion, and  continue  until  about  the  twenty-fifth  or  fortieth  day. 
After  the  period  of  desquamation  closes,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  in  confluent  Small  Pox,  is  covered  with  a  n«w,  ten- 
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der  Bcarf  skin,  and  sometimes  the  ^tient  then  has  to  strffer 
from  crops  of  boils,  situated  on  rarions  parts  of  the  body. 

During  the  period  of  desquamation  in  confluent  Small  Vot, 
all  the  hair,  sometimes  the  toe  and  finger  nails,  fietll  ofi^Ieaving 
the  patient  sans  hair,  sans  nails,  sans  skin,  sans  nearly  every- 
thing but  appetite. 

Morbid  Anatomy— The  pustules  are  found  on  the  entire  in- 
tegument, on  the  mucous  membranes  about  the  outlets  of  the 
body.  The  seat  of  the  pustules  greatly  modifies  their  umbili- 
cations.  This  cannot  be  so  plainly  seen  on  the  face,  hands 
and  feet,  but  nevertheless,  the  umbilication  exists.  For  if  the 
hand  or  foot  be  placed  in  hot  water  about  the  fourth  day  of 
the  eruption  the  pustule  can  be  removed  entire;  when  it  will 
resemble  a  dried  disc  of  mixed  pus  and  blood,  with  a  depres- 
sion in  the  center.  This  depression  is  the  diagnostic  symp- 
tom of  the  Small  Pox  pustule.  I  have  never  seen  the  least 
difficulty  diagnosing  the  disease,  after  the  eruption  had  made 
its  appearance,  by  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass.  Though  I 
once  knew  several  physicians  who  made  an  error  in  diagnosis, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  patient  was  suffering  simultanepusly, 
from  Small  Pox  and  Purpura  Hcemorrha^ca.  Each  pustule 
then  was  filled  with  blood,  but  nevertheless,  the  contents  of 
the  original  pustule  was  there  and  could  be  seen.  In  this  in- 
stance I  was  guided  by  scent  more  than  sight 

A  well  formed  pustule  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  a  su- 
perficial and  a  deep  seated  one.  The  epidermis  covers  the 
apices  of  the  pustule,  the  derm  is  its  base ;  the  false  mem- 
brane its  septum.  ,The  two  chambers  communicate  with  each 
other.  The  surface  at  the  base  of  the  pustule  is  red  and  highly 
vascular.  The  cause  of  the  umbilication  of  the  pustule,  is 
the  attachment  of  the  false  membrane  to  the  epiderme. 

Diagnosis — ^It  is  difficult  during  the  incipiency  of  Small  Pox, 
to  diagnose  it.  There  is  great  variety  of  fevers  which  resem- 
bles it  during  their  onset  Pains  in  the  loins,  limbs,  head, 
bones,  joints,  staggering  as  in  drunkenness,  white  furred 
tongue  are  more  common  in  varioloid  than  in  any  other  dis- 
ease. Its  eruption  resembles  some  little  that  of  Rubeola, 
though  its  papules  are  more  elevated  and  rougher.  After  the 
eruption  makes  its  appearance  the  difficulty  ceases.  The  trans- 
parency on  the  top  of  the  vesicle— 4he  umbilication  of  the 
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pustules  are  very  plain  manifestations  of  Small  Pox,  and  can 
be  seen  as  other  disease. 

Prognosis  is  generallyfavorable  unless  the  patient  is  on^ETnii?; 
in  the  last  sia^/es  of  pregnancy^  or  very  old. 

Irregular  forms  of  the  disease  are  generally  fetal,  as  when 
complication  with  diflfiised  hemorrhage,  &c. 

When  the  patient  is  about  to  die  with  the  disease,  the  brea- 
thing becomes  stertorous,  the  pustules  are  flattened — white 
around  the  base — the  blood  looks  dark  under  the  finger  and 
toe  nails ;  and  the  shoulders  are  elevated  at  each  inspiration. 

Cause.  This  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  contagion, 
capable  of  being  propagated  by  epidemic  influences.  Some 
say  it  is  a  specific  animal  poison  which  can  be  taken  from  the 
dead  subject,  (as  in  my  own  case,)  or  from  the  cloths,  bed,  bed- 
ing,  firom  the  walls  of  the  sick-room  even  after  the  elapse  of 
years. 

In  testimony  of  this  fact,  I  will  take  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing a  private  letter  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  relia- 
ble practitioners  of  the  State.  I  do  not  give  his  name  as  I  am 
not  authorised,  but,  nevertheless,  I  feel  very  thankful  to  him 
for  his  valuable  information.    He  writes  me  as  follows : 

"You  wish  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  recent  cases  of  Small 
Pox  in  Mr.  Hawkins'  family.  I  was  not  the  attending  physi- 
cian, but  Dr.  B.  V.  Willingham  who  had  been  attending  Mrs. 
Hawkins  for  sometime  on  account  of  a  bad  state  of  general 
health,  when  the  eruption  came  out,  he  (Dr.  Willingham)  pro- 
nounced it  Small  Pox.  I  was  then  called  in  and  concurred 
in  opinion  with  him.  It  was  a  case  of  Distinct  Small  Pox,  in 
a  mild  form,  and  went  through  the  regular  stages.  Mrs. 
Hawkins  had  never  been  vaccinated— a  negro  woman  who 
had  been  vaccinated,  and  who  waited  on  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and 
slept  in  the  room  with  her  every  night,  had  Varioloid.  These 
were  all  the  cases  occurring  in  the  family,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Several  persons  had  been  to  see  Mrs.  H.  before  the  eruption 
came  out,  and  some  after  it  made  its  appearance,  but  none 
took  it  Mrs.  H.  must  have  taken  it  from  the  house,  or  some- 
thing (I  know  not  what,)  about  it,  as  there  was  no  opportunity 
of  getting  it  otherwise.  Mr.  H.*s  house,  or  the  bed-room,  is 
a  log  body,  weatherboarded  and  ceiled.  In  this  room  the 
white  family,  who  had  Small  Pox  in  1851,  were  confined.*' 
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An  Etsw^  upon  tht  EdcUion  of  Bilious  and  YeUow  Fevers-prepared  of 
the  request  of^  and  read  before^  Ike  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Creorgia^  at  its  session  held  at  Macon  on  the  9th  Aprils  1856.  By 
BicHARD  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Praotioe 
of  Medicine  in  the  Savannah  Medical  College. 

The  subject  about  to  be  discussed  by  me,  in  compliance  with  the  ap- 
pcHutment  of  the  Society,  is — The  Relation  of  Bilious  and  Yellow 
Fever. 

At  first  sight,  this  may  appear  to  be  a  question  of  very  little  practical 
utility,  and  one  upon  which  there  is  little  contrariety  of  opinion.  But 
when  I  recollect  the  change  which  years  and  experience  have  wrought  in 
my  own  opinions,  and  when  I  see  taught  in  medical  text-books  views  so 
(otaUy  dissimilar  to  those  I  now  entertain  on  the  subject,  I  have  not  been 
unwilling  to  endeavor  to  convey  to  the  society  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
true  relations  between  Bilious  and  Yellow  fever.  In  doing  so,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  give  a  history  of  either  Bilious  or  Yellow  fever,  nor  shall 
I  bring  any  bibliographical  array  to  support  my  views :  not  that  I  underrate 
the  value  of  books,  for  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
learned  and  taught  before  our  day,  we  would  be  little  better  than  blind 
mUl-horses,  constantly  pursuing  one  narrow  circuit ;  but,  because  the 
subject  is  a  strictly  practical  one,  which  must  be  decided  by  the  weight  of 
testimony. 

Each  observer  must  bring  in  his  mite  of  observation,  add  his  grain  to 
the  mound  of  true  knowledge  ;  *'  and,  as  the  laborious  ant — 

TrahU  gruodcunque  potest,  aique  addit  acervo 

Quern  sttuit,  hand  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri." 

While  Yellow  fever  has  never  been  known  to  prevail  in  climates  and 
localities  where  Bilious  fever  was  not  endemic — Bilious  fever,  in  its  moat 
malignant  form,  is  known  to  prevail  where  Yellow  fever  has  never  been 
seen.  Having  practiced  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  in  one  of  those 
localities  where  Bilious  fever  is  annually  endemic,  and  Yellow  fever  onlr 
an  occasional  visitor,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  placed  in  a  position  which 
has  given  me  some  advantages  in  treating  of  this  subject  Two  ofanions 
have  prevailed  amount  those  who  have  judged  from  this  fact :  first,  that 
Yellow  fever,  occurring  as  it  does  where  Bilious  fever  is  endemic,  is  but 
a  higher  grade  of  the  same  disease,  produced  by  the  same  causes,  acting 
in  greater  intenuty ;  second,  that  Yellow  fever  is  a  disease  sui  generis^ 
having  no  analogy  nor  connection  with  Bilious  fever,  not  produced  by  any 
local  causes,  but  tnvanablv  imported  irom  abroad,  therefore  to  be  kept 
away  by  quarantines  and  all  their  inhuman  vexations  and  costiy  conse- 
quences.    I  shall  proceed  to  consider  these  two  opinions  in  their  order. 

Ist.  Is  YellotD  fever  otUv  a  higher  grade  of  Btlious  fever  1 — The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  a  case  of  Yellow  fever  was,  while  a  pupil  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wm.  B.  Waring,  in  the  summer  of  1837.    No  man  in  the  southern 
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eonntr^  was  better  acqaainted  villi  onr  fevers  than  he  was.  Ho  had  seen 
them  in  various  looalitics  while  a  surgeon  in  the  army  ;  he  had  seen  them 
in  all  their  violenee  in  our  own  city — before  the  dry  culture  system,  by 
remoying  the  culture  of  rice,  with  its  concomitant  evils,  from  under  our 
very  door  sUls,  had  so  favorably  modified  the  type  of  Bilious  fever  as 
met  with  in  the  city  proper  ;  he  had  been  through  our  then  recent  epi- 
demic of  Yellow  fever  of  1820,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  in  company 
with  the  distinguished  Chervin,  he  bad  conducted  a  series  of  post-mortem 
examinations  of  Yellow  fever  subjects,  and  he  could  thus  ''  speak  by  the 
card."  Dnrbg  the  fSall  of  1827,  Yellow  fever  broke  out  in  our  city : 
it  did  not  prevail  very  extensively  ;  for,  occurring  late  in  the  season,  its 
mighty  destroyer,  frost,  put  an  end  to  it  before  it  had  time  to  spread  ex- 
tensively. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  conduct  all  the  post-mortem  examinations  made 
by  my  preceptor  during  that  season.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  should  have 
eonsidered  him  my  medical  Gamaliel,  and  have  sat  reverently  at  his  foot- 
stool ?  Among  the  opinioDs  held  by  m/  distingubhed  preceptor  was  this 
identical  one,  that  Yellow  fever  was  but  a  higher  grade  of  Bilious  fever. 
He  had  imbibed  this  from  his  preceptor,  the  celebrated  Kush ;  it  descend- 
ed in  a  straight  line  to  me,  and  many  years  rolled  by  before  I  dared  to 
question  its  accuracy ;  and  I  did  not  do  so,  until  repeated  observations 
had  given  me  data  on  which  to  base  my  belief.  Such  is  the  power  of 
authority,  which  too  often  trammels  us  in  our  researches.  In  fact,  in  our 
views  of  general  affairs  in  this  world,  of  politics,  of  religion,  &o.,  there 
«re  very  few  who  can  truly  apply  as  a  motto — 

**  NuliuM  addietut  jurare  tu  verba  ma^tri.** 
If  Yellow  fever  were  only  a  higher  grade  of  Bilious  fever,  we  ought  to 
aee  it  ^*  cropping  out,^  whenever  there  was  any  unusual  intensity,  or  any 
greater  prevalence  of  the  latter. 

I  have  witnessed  every  epidemic  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  from  the 
year  1830  up  to  the  present  time  ;  I  have  often  known  and  seen  Bilious 
fever  cf  a  malignant  con^chtive  type  ;  for  fifteen  consecutive  summers  I 
was  the  attending  physician  of  the  city  hospital,  whither  the  worst  cases 
of  our  ordinary  climate  fever  are  conveyed. 

When  year  after  year,  I  met  with  malignant  and  fatal  cases  of  Bilious 
fever,  and  yet  with  not  a  single  one  of  Yellow  fever,  I  began  to  doubt 
whether  or  not  I  was  right  in  my  opinion.  Occasionally  a  few  cases  of 
Yellow  fever  would  occur,  at  intervals  of  years  ;  these  I  studied  with  in- 
tense interest.  From  1830  up  to  1839, 1  never  saw  a  case  of  Yellow  fe- 
ver in  the  city.  Its  charaoters  were  indelibly  imprinted  on  my  memory 
from  the  experience  1827.  In  1839,  the  city  of  Au^rusta  was  ravaged 
by  this  sooorge :  it  was  denied  at  the  time  that  Yellow  fever  prevailed 
there.  In  the  last  of  August,  a  patient,  from  Augusta,  entered  the  city 
hospital,  and  died  in  a  couple  of  days.  My  then  colleague,  Dr.  P.  M. 
KoUock,  and  myself  examined  the  body,  and  found  the  uninititakable 
post-mortem  appearances  of  genuine  Yellow  fever.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, a  patient  from  Charleston  entered,  and  died,  and  after  death  pre- 
sented the  same  appearances.  It  is  worthy  of  recollection,  that  although 
these  cases  were  placed  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  filled  with  Bilious  fc- 
ver  patients,  there  was  no  propagation  of  the  disease.  I  still  look  back 
upon  the  year  1839,  as  the  sickliest  season  I  have  ever  oxperieiicpd  in 
Savannah,  with  the  exception  vf  our  terrible  epidemic  of  I^ol.     Old  in- 
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habitants  will  reoolleot  it  as  the  driest  summer  on  record,  when  turnips 
were  planted  in  the  bed  of  the  Savannah  river  opposite  Augusta.  It  was 
also  a  hot  summer.  Bilious  fever  prevailed  over  the  whole  country,  and 
in  a  malignant  form.  Contrary  to  what  would  seem  the  fact  at  first  view, 
such  a  season  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  generate  the  malaria  which  is 
the  generally  acknowledged  cause  of  Bilious  fever.  It  is  conceded  that 
mere  moisture  will  not  produce  malaria  ;  but  mix  vegetable  matter  with 
water,  and  subject  it  to  heat,  and  the  most  malignant  malaria  will  be  gen- 
erated. That  year,  swamps  and  ponds  which  had  been  covered  with  wa- 
ter since  they  had  been  known  to  the  white  man,  were  dried  up,  and  the 
vegetable  d^ris  which  had  been  precipitating  to  their  bottom  for  years 
and  years,  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  consequent- 
ly were  decomposed,  and  generated  malaria.  Now,  Bilious  fever  pre- 
vailed with  great  violence  in  our  city  from  early  in  July.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine more  favorable  circumstances  for  the  spread  of  Yellow  fever  than  ac- 
companied the  introduction  of  those  two  cases  in  our  city.  Later  in  the 
season,  I  did  meet  with  several  cases  of  Yellow  fever,  but  they  were  so 
few  in  number  that  I  did  not  consider  them  as  entitled  to  be  considered 
epidemic.  They  were  isolated,  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  had  not  the  slightest  connection  with  the  cases  of  the  hospital.  I 
considered  them  sporadic,  and  they  most  undoubtedly  originated  on  the 
spot. 

I  met  with  one  solitary  case  of  Yellow  fever,  with  black  vomit,  in  the 
fall  of  1840.  She  was  an  unacclimated  foreign  lady,  who  had  not  stirred 
out  of  the  city  during  the  whole  summer,  nor  had  she  even  peeled  a  ba- 
nana from  Havana. 

In  March,  1841,  a  case  was  brought  to  the  hospital  from  Demerara, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  a  case  occurred  in  my  private  practice, 
both  of  which  were  reported  by  me  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Med- 
ical Sciences  for  October,  1842. 

A  few  cases  occurred  at  the  hospital  late  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  I 
found  the  post-mortem  appearances  so  similar  in  all  the  oases  I  had  ex- 
amined, from  1827  up  to  this  time,  that  I  was  convinced  that  Yellow  fe- 
ver must  be  a  dbease  sui  generis.  It  was  with  increased  interest,  that 
during  the  summers  of  1843,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  1  examined  every  case  of 
fever  which  died  at  the  hospital.  Neither  during  life,  while  attending 
them,  nor  after  death,  did  I  find  any  signs  to  make  me  ever  suspect  that 
Yellow  fever  had  existed.  With  the  exception  of  a  sporadic  case  in 
June,  1852, 1  met  with  no  Yellow  fever  until  the  fall  of  1852.  Late  in 
September,  an  unacclimated  painter  was  attacked  with  it  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  city  :  he  had  been  working  here  all  summer,  and 
had  no  connection  with  Charleston  or  Havana.  He  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  after  he  had  thrown  up  black  vomit,  and  he  died.  I  had  re- 
signed my  post  as  physician  there  in  1850,  and  was  not  attending.  An 
autopsy  was  made,  at  which  I  was  present.  Before  it  was  done,  I  stated 
to  the  attendants  what  morbid  appearances  I  expected  to  see  ;  and  they 
turned  out  exactlv  as  described  beforehand.  The  fever  began  to  show 
itself  in  several  places  about  the  middle  of  October  ;  but,  fortunately,  a 
frost  early  in  November  cut  it  short.  I  examined  several  subjects  who 
died  of  it,  and  found  the  same  peculiar  morbid  appearancei).  In  1854, 
it  was  my  lot  again,  as  in  1852,  to  have  the  first  Yellow  fever  patient. 
I  was  called  in  on  the  night  of  the  3d  AugOBt,  and  he  died  on  the  mom- 
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ing  of  the  5th,  af^r  having  discharged  quarts  of  genuine  blaok  vomit. 
Mj  last  case  of  Yellow  fever^  with  black  vomit,  died  on  the  27th  Novem- 
ber. In  the  intermediate  time,  I  had  seen  hundreds  of  oases  of  genuine 
Yellow  fever. 

I  had  made  post-mortem  examinations  in  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  our  epidemic,  under  the  broiling  sun  of  August,  the  more 
temperate  atmosphere  of  the  latter  end  of  September  and  October,  and 
the  almost  cool  temperature  of  November,  and  I  found  nothiog  new. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  I  found  the  same  morbid  appearances. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  each  case  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  other ; 
bat  just  as  all  canes  of  genuine  Typhoid  fever  present  the  same  morbid 
appearances,  although  the  patches  of  Peyer  may  be  more  ulcerated  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other,  or  in  some  cases  they  may  be  enlarged  with- 
out being  ulcerated. 

Now,  the  morbid  appearances  af^er  Bilious  fever  have  never,  in  my  ex- 
perience, approximated  those  after  Yellow  fever  *,  and  the  symptoms  dur- 
mg  life  have  presented  wide  and  marked  differences.  Let  us  devote  a 
liiUe  attention  to  these  two  conditions. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  fevers  have  many  symptoms  in  common  in 
their  beginning,  such  as  headache,  lassitude,  pain  in  the  limbs,  &c. ;  and 
that  merely  from  such  symptoms  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  practitioner  to  diagnosticate  the  particular  kind  of 
fever  presented  to  him.  He  must  wait  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  the 
development  of  the  characteristic  symptoms',  before  he  can  decide^  Of 
course  I  speak  of  the  inception  of  the  disease.  Certain  fevers  come  on, 
as  a  general  rule,  more  suddenly  than  others ;  but  the  rule  is  not  invaria- 
ble, and  we  would  be  at  a  loss  to  make  a  correct  decision  if  we  depended 
merely  on  the  first  phenomena  of  febrile  disturbance. 

Moreover,  some  cases  of  well-known  specific  exanthematous  diseases 
are  developed  so  imperfectly  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide,  positively, 
whether  or  not  the  patient  has  had  the  getfuine  disease.  Everv  practi- 
tioner of  any  experience  must  have  met  with  such  cases  of  Scarlet  fever 
and  Measles.  Yet  no  one  has  ever,  in  latter  days,  denied  that  they  are 
distinct  and  peculiar  diseases,  although  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago 
Measles  was  confounded  with  Small-pox. 

I  do  not  deny  that,  when  no  suspicion  is  aroused,  sometimes  the  first 
ootice  the  physician  has  that  he  is  treating  a  case  of  Yellow  fever,  is  the 
appearance  of  the  fatal  black  vomit.  But  even  in  epidemics  of  Yellow 
fever,  black  vomit  often  supervenes  when  the  patient  has  apparently  passed 
the  point  of  danger  and  offered  no  untoward  symptoms. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  all  cases  of  genuine  Yellow  fever  ap- 
peared in  one  stereotyped  edition.  Inhere  was  every  variety  of  grade  and 
intensity,  from  the  ephemeAil  attack  of  twelve  hours  of  fever,  followed  by 
speedy  convalescence,  to  the  more  prolonged  paroxysm  of  seventy- two 
boars,  udiering  in  a  malignant  or  a  fatal  case.  Yellow  fever  is  essenti- 
ally a  fever  of  one  paroxysm  ;  but  that  paroxysm  is  of  very  unequal  du- 
ration, as  just  intimated.  Now,  if  the  access  of  fever  should  not  be  very 
marked,  it  could  not  be  distinguished  at  first.  Again :  there  are  some 
oases  which  are  ushered  in  with  such  marked  symptoms  that  your  suspi- 
cions would  be  at  once  aroused.  The  first  case  with  which  I  met,  in 
1854,  was  one  of  this  nature.  Theie  had  been  no  unusual  severity  in  the 
feveci  which  bad  ocourred  up  to  that  time.    The  aommer  had  been  the 
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very  bottest  I  bad  ever  ozperienoed,  and  wbat  is  very  rare  manj  fatal 
cases  of  covp  dt  soldi  bad  occurred.  I  was  called  to  see  my  patieDi  at 
nigbt  (3d  of  August)  ;  be  bad  taken  com  p.  blue  pill :  be  offered  tbe  us- 
ual symptoms  of  fever — pain  in  tbe  bead,  in  tbe  loins,  over  tbe  upper  part 
of  tbe  sacrum,  down  tbe  tbigbs ;  a  bot,  dry  skin,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
I  du^cted  a  demulcent  drink,  and  tbat  a  dose  of  castor  oil  sbould  be  ad- 
ministered tbe  next  morning  early.  On  my  visit  tbe  next  morning*  I 
found  bim  witb  a  raging  fever ;  intense  beadacbe  ;  blood-abot,  shining, 
watery,  smoke-affected  eyes ;  a  full,  bounding,  but  not  very  frequent 
pulse  ;  a  constant  retcbing,  and  quite  delirious.  Tbe  landlady  said  to 
me,  '*  Doctor,  wbat  kind  of  a  fever  is  tbis  ?"  I  replied,  *'  It  is  first- 
cousin  to  Yellow  fever.''  I  bled  bim,  and  applied  a  blister  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  directed  cold  demulcent  drinks.  Tbe  fever  continued  uii« 
abated  all  tbat  day  and  tbe  ensuing  nigbt.  On  tbe  momisff  of  tbe  5th 
of  August,  on  my  visit,  they  showed  me  a  large  wash-hand  basin  filled 
with  matter,  which  I  pronounced  black  vomit.  He  continued  to  ejeci 
larffe  quantities  of  it,  and  at  noon  he  died.  This  man  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  a  northerner ;  it  was  bis  first  summer  south ;  be  bad  been  working 
on  tbe  roof  of  bouse  which  was  just  finishing,  and  before  he  had  moved 
to  the  place  where  be  was  then  boarding,  had  lived  in  Curry  town,  the 
extreme  south-western  portion  of  the  city,  and  had  walked  nearly  a  mfle 
two  or  three  times  daily  to  and  from  his  work,  which  was  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  tbe  city,  through  the  broiling  sun.  It  is  again  to  be 
noticed  tbat  not  a  single  other  death  occurred  in  that  house  during  the 
season.  Af\er  tbe  epidemic  became  a  fixed  fact,  and  cases  had  occurred 
all  over  that  section  of  tbe  city,  two  of  tbe  inmates  bad  the  fever,  but  it 
was  in  a  mild  form.  There  was  not  anv  loop-bole  whereon  to  hang  even 
a  suspicion  tbat  tbis  man's  disease  had  been  contracted  any  where  out  of 
tbe  limits  of  tbe  city — no  **  low,  long,  blaok-bulled  schooner"  had  just 
arrived  ^m  tbe  West  Indies  to  afford  an  easy  solution  of  how  TeUow 
fever  bad  attacked  a  denizen  of  Savannah.  Tbe  house  was  a  mechanics' 
boarding-house.  A  great  panic  ensued ;  but  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  any 
boarder  contracted  tbe  disease  from  tbis  case. 

Tbe  next  afternoon, the  6tb  August,!  was  called  by  Dr.  Jas.  B.  Bead 
to  see  a  case  on  tbe  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  city,  many  squares  dis- 
tant from  tbe  first  case.  Tbe  patient  was  a  young  German  girl,  entirely 
unacclimated  ;  tbe  bouse  where  she  lay  was  on  tbe  eastern  bluff  of  the 
city,  overlooking  the  low  swampy  grounds  in  that  direction ;  it  was  amply 
ventilated,  standing  isolated  in  a  large  lot.  She  bad  been  engaged  sew- 
ing decorations  at  tbe  theatre,  distant  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
bad  walked  to  and  from  it  in  tbe  bot  sun,  during  tbe  whole  season.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  no  doubt  about  tbe  case  ;  she  was  moribund,  with 
black  vomit  thrown  up  all  about  her. 

On  tbe  afternoon  of  tbe  5tb,  I  was  called  to  see  a  patient  in  Congress 
street,  about  a  hundred  yards  to  tbe  north-east  of  my  first  patient,  but  in 
a  different  street.  His  fever  did  not  attract  my  attention  particularly. 
He  was  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  a  northerner  who  had  resided  seve- 
ral years  in  tbe  city,  and  whom  I  bad  attended  some  summers  before  in  a 
very  severe  attack  of  bilious  fever.  His  fever  was  not  very  high ;  he 
complained  of  pain  and  languor.  I  gave  bim  a  dose  of  blue  pill,  and  di- 
rected oil  tbe  ecsuiog  morning.  On  tbe  6th  bis  medicine  purged  him 
and  ho  was  better.     On  tho  7th,  when  I  called  to  see  him,  he  had  lefi 
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the  boQSo  and  gone  to  his  huslness.  On  the  eyeniDg  of  the  8th  I  was 
<sailed  to  him  ;  I  found  him  with  a  slow  poise,  a  oool  skin,  and  a  constant 
retching,  ejecting  glairy  matter,  and  no  bile. 

For  2ie  first  time,  I  sospected  Yellow  feyer,  and  that  the  cessation  of 
the  lever  had  been  the  calm  which  follows  the  single  paroxysm  of  that 
fever.  I  ctf'dered  a  blister  to  epigastrium,  ice  to  suck,  and  iced  gum  wa- 
ter for  a  drink,  and  my  alterative  powders,  (two  grains  of  calomel,  and 
one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,)  every  two  hours.  On  the  dth,  he  was 
much  the  same,  except  that  the  prostration  was  greater,  so  as  to  seem  to 
threaten  death  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Towards  night,  I  discovered  floe- 
ouli  of  black  vomit  in  his  vomit  He  continued  to  throw  up  the  black 
vomit  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  mucus,  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next 
day,  and  died  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh.  The  quantity  ejected  was 
not  very  great,  and  it  was  thrown  up  with  a  great  deal  of  straining  and 
mixed  with  mucus.  He  sank  away  gradually  and  gently,  like  one  yield- 
ing to  the  effects  of  a  depressing  poison,  without  the  power  of  reaction. 

Let  us  contrast  the  first  case  and  this.  The  first  case  occurred  in  an  iin- 
accUmated  subject — it  was  violent  from  beginniog  to  end.  The  last  oc- 
ourred  in  an  acclimated  subject — it  was  slow  in  its  progress,  less  marked 
in  the  first  stage,  but  running  its  stage  of  calm  and  secondary  fever  as  is 
most  generally  seen  where  death  does  not  occur  during  or  just  after  the 
paroxysm  of  the  fever. 

Now,  no  fad  is  more  notorious  than  that  acclimation  to  a  warm  latitude 
diminishes  the  susceptibility  to  yellow  feyer,  and  that  it  is  fiir  milder  in 
those  who  have  constantly  resided  south,  summer  and  winter,  than  in 
those  who  have  not ;  and  who  are  consequently  unacclimated.  By  this 
time,  the  eleventh  of  August,  I  had  been  called  to  many  cases,  all  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  city,  but  in  separate  houses  and  different  streets 
— ^not  in  any  ways  connected  with  each  other,  and  I  could  not  doubt  that 
we  had  a  different  fevor  to  contend  with  than  a  bilious  remittent  fever, 
and  I  wiiyiow  proceed  to  state  the  symptoms  which  brought  me  to  that 
conclusfoK     Of  course  I  will  state  wnat  was  the  general  type. 

The  invasion  of  fever  was  more  sudden  than  in  ordinary  3ilious  fever, 
and  although  all  fevers  will  be  found  to  have  a  cold  stage  of  some  kind, 
it  was  not  well  marked  in  these.  There  was  intense  pain  in  the  back, 
over  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  upper  part  of  the  sacraum  and  extend- 
ing down  the  thighs  along  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  pain  over  the  eyes,  in 
the  frontal  region,  was  excruciating;  the  eyes  were  watery,  snining, 
sometimes  injected,  sometimes  not,  with  the  upper  lid  partudly  droop- 
ii^,  like  one  whose  eyes  were  waterng  from  a  quantity  of  smoke. 
The  skin  was  intensely  not  and  very  dry ;  the  stomach  was  very  irritable ; 
the  ejecta  were  either  a  serous  fluid,  bluish  green,  as  if  blue  vitriol  had 
been  dissolved  in  water  ;  or  a  glairy,  viscid,  tenacious  mucus.  But  the 
pulse  was  not  disturbed  in  accordance  with  the  general  perturbation,  it 
seldom  being  over  a  hundred  beats  to  the  minute,  and  very  often  not  more 
than  eighty  or  ninety.  This  symptom  I  have  been  disposed  to  look  upon  as 
very  characteristic.  This  febrile  state  lasted  from  twelve  to  seventy-two 
hours,  on  an  average  of  about  thirity-six  hours,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  cessation  of  these  symptoms,  and  an  apyrexia,  but  without  any  critical 
evacuation  whatsoever.  After  this,  in  fatal  cases,  black  vomit  came  on 
immediately,  or  it  was  ushered  in  by  increased  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
it  becoming  intolerant  of  the  mildest  ingesta,  by  a  constant  empty  strain^ 
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iDg,  and  by  the  most  aoute  Bensibilitj  of  the  epigastriam  to  any  pressare. 
With  this,  in  most  cases,  there  was  the  most  remarkable  depression  of 
strength  ;  in  some  coses,  several  hours  of  a  most  perfect  calm  succeeded 
the  paroxysm,  and  there  was  nothing \o  rouse  suspicion  of  danger  but  a 
slow  pulse,  it  generally  sinking  to  forty  or  sixty  beats  in  the  minute. 
When  black  vomit  supcrTened,  a  few  hours  terminated  the  case.  With 
all  this  manifest  affection  of  the  stomach,  the  brain,  as  a  general  rule, 
did  not  sympathbe.  The  intellect  was  not  affected,  until  the  last  closing 
scenes  of  life,  when  the  brain  gave  away  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
organism. 

This,  considering  the  yiolence  of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  most  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  characteristics  of  Yellow  fever.  The  thrist  was  great, 
but  the  tongue  was  not  generally  parched.  At  this  period  of  the  epide- 
mioy  the  faUl  cases  terminated  quickly ;  black  vomit  came  on  within  three 
r  four  days,  and  the  patient  seldom  survived  beyond  the  fith  day.  When 
e  did  so,  the  chances  were  greatly  in  his  favor. 

I  have  sketched  only  the  prominent  symptoms.  Do  they  differ  from 
those  presented  in  a  case  of  Bilious  fever  ?  Let  us  lake  a  well  develo- 
ped, well  marked  case,  with  which  to  make  our  comparison. 

A  Bilious  fever  is  almost  always  ushered  in  with  a  pretty  distinotlj 
marked  chill.  There  are  certain  symptoms,  as  stated  before,  whtefa  are 
common  to  the  various  forms  of  fever,  such  as  weariness,  head  ache,  &c.i 
but  the  invasion  of  these  pains  is  not  so  sudden  in  a  bilious  fever.  After 
the  cold  stage,  there  is  an  evident  reaction  of  the  system,  and  a  hot  stage 
ensues.  This,  again,  is  followed  by  a  third  stage,  vis  :  one  of  sweating ; 
the  fever  then  abates,  with  a  distinct  critical  evacuation,  either  by  urine 
or  by  perspiration  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  it  again  begins  to  increase,  and 
having  attained  its  height  a  sweating  stage  again  follows ;  and  so  the  fever 
goes  on,  the  remissions  becoming  shorter,  the  stages  less  marked,  until  the 
system  sinks  under  it ;  or  the  paroxysms  become  lighter,  the  remissions 
so  marked  and  distinct  that  they  slide  into  intermissions,  and  tb^  patient 
recovers.  • 

Marked  Periodicitt  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Bilious  fever, 
jas  fiur  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation. 

But  there  are  certain  symptoms  attending  the  paroxysms  which  are  quite 
xUstinotive.  The  pulse  becomes  more  accelerated  in  Bilious  fever,  ranging 
far  above  one  hundred,  ii.creasiog  as  the  fever  increases,  becoming  slower 
;as  it  Abates,  presenting,  as  verified  by  me,  in  scores  of  cases,  a  variatioa 
of  forty  1>eats  to  the  minute  between  my  morning  and  evening  visit. 

There  is  the  headache  in  Bilious  fever,  but  is  not  of  that  intense  su- 
pra-orbital character  as  in  Yellow  fever,  and  is  more  diffused  over  the  in- 
terior pontions  of  the  brain.  There  is  very  frequently  great  irritability 
of  the  stomach  in  Bilious  fevers,  and  the  stomach  ejects  great  quantities 
of  bile.  Sometimes  the  bile  may  assume  a  greenish  color.  Very  often, 
a  severe  att&ek  of  Bilious  fever  may  present  its  paroxysms  so  marked, 
and  the  remissions  so  distinct,  that  you  could  with  propriety  class  it  in 
the  intermittent  variety  ;  still  the  three  stages,  of  cold,  heat,  and  sweat- 
ing, can  be  easily  traced  and  marked  in  the  form  of  Bilious  fever.  Now, 
if  Yellow  fever  was  but  the  highest  grade  of  Bilious  or  Climate  fever,  we 
ought  to  find  the  worst  cases  of  the  latter  closely  approximating,  if  not 
running  into  the  former.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  congestive  type 
^f  Bilious  fever  (as  witnessed  by  me  in  hundreds  of  oases)  is  unqueatloii- 
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ablj  the  rcry  worst  type  of  that  fever.  Every  year,  however  healthy, 
affords  oases  of  it  in  those  individulas  who  have  been  exposed  to  swamp 
miasina  in  their  avocations*  Watchmen  are  required  at  the  wharves  un- 
der the  bluff  of  the  city.  Savannah  lies  on  a  hish  bluffs,  forty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  tide,  and  fronts  to  the  north.  Northward  is  a  low  allu- 
viom  extending  in  a  direct  line  due  north,  for  fully  four  miles  before  the 
high  ground  of  South  Carolina  ia  reached.  Hutchinson's  Island,  imme- 
diately opposite  to,  and  north  of  the  city,  is  under  the  dry  culture  con- 
tract, which  prohibits  the  planting  of  rice  within  a  mile  of  the  Exchange  ; 
but  beyond  the  b  :ck  river  and  on  the  Carolina  side,  are  vast  bodies  of 
land,  foUj  from  two  to  four  miles  through  in  a  northward  direction,  and 
extending  east  and  west  for  about  twelve  miles,  which  are  cultivated  in 
rice  with  all  its  concomitant  moisture.  Te  the  northeast  of  the  city, 
these  lands  extend  to  the  limit  where  the  water  becomes  brackish  and 
unfit  for  the  culture  of  rice.  To  the  direct  east  of  the  city,  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  dry  culture  contract,  and  on  the  Georgia  mainlana  are 
msny  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  cultivated  in  rice.  To  the  north-west  of 
the  city,  the  alluvium  takes  a  bend  to  the  north,  affording  in  that  quarter 
aome  of  the  finest  rice  plantations  in  South  Carolina.  What  constitutes 
the  defence  of  Savannah  against  the  malaria  of  these  low  grounds  >  I 
answer ;  Uiat,  fortunately,  almost  the  whole  northern  front  of  the  city  is 
defended  by  a  high  row  of  brick  storehouses  rising  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  on  which  Savannah  stands ;  which  store- 
houses are  not  inhabited,  and  thus  afford  a  material  bulwark  against  the 
introduction  of  malaria  into  the  city.  To  the  north-east  of  the  city,  this 
protection  is  not  afforded,  because  the  storehouses  have  not  J[)een  built  up 
m  eomp&ot  mass  above  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the  city,  as  they  have  been 
at  the  portion  of  the  front  more  westwardly.  In  this  portion  of  the  city 
there  are  many  dwelling  houses  on  Bay-street  which  are  not  protected; 
whenever  the  winds  prevail  from  the  north  or  north-east,  those  houses 
have  invariably,  and  I  speak  advisedly  from  many  years'  experience,  af- 
foided  the  first  cases  of  Bilious  fever,  and  the  most  malignant  types  of  it 
every  year.  I  have  a  patient  who  lives  in  this  locality.  About  six  years 
mee  he  moved  into  his  house,  and  he  and  his  whole  family  (a  wife  and 
threo  children,  j  were  desperately  ill  of  Bilious  fever.  I  advised  him,  nay, 
insisted  tipon  it,  giving  my  reasons,  that  in  the  sickly  season,  when  ma- 
laria was  generated,  (say  fiom  the  first  of  June  until  a  frost  in  the  fall,) 
he  Aoold  keep  all  the  windows  on  the  north  side  of  his  house  closely  shut 
by  the  sashes,  from  early  in  the  evening  until  the  sun  was  high  up  in  the 
morning.  He  has  done  so,  to  the  exemption  of  his  family  from  fever,  and 
the  great  curtayment  of  my  professional  fees.  Such  has  been  my  advice 
to  all  persons  inhabiting  houses  exposed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  I  distinct- 
ly aver,  that  where  the  advice  has  been  followed,  the  same  result  has  ob- 
tained. 

Those  individuals  whose  liberty  is  the  practical  one  so  much  sighed  af- 
ter by  the  pseudo-philanthropists  of  the  North,  of  working  or  starving, 
are  the  ones  who  take  the  perilous  occupation  of  watching  at  night  under 
the  bluff,  aod  who  are  Uius  exposed  to  the  malaria  which  may  be  blown 
from  the  north-east,  the  north,  or  the  north-west^  just  as  the  wind  may 
Jet. 

The  summer  of  1855,  was  the  healthiest  I  have  ever  known  in  the  city. 
Peven  did  not  roe  above  the  grade  of  intermittent,  as  a  general  mle^ 
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yet  I  met  with  two  cases  of  congestive  fever,  both  of  which  were  fatal 
witbiD  four  days  from  my  first  visit,  and  each  individual  had  oontraoted 
his  fever,  from  exposure  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  very 
locality  I  have  pointed  out.  They  were  the  fao  simile  of  cases  occorriDg 
more  or  less  frequently  every  year ;  they  were  malignant,  and  they  were 
fatal ;  but  they  offered  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Yellow  fever. 
The  fever  was  high,  the  pulse  was  accelerated  up  to  120  to  140  in  the 
minute  ;  while  the  skin  was  hot  to  the  toucb,  it  was  covered  at  times  with 
moisture,  standing  out  in  great  beads  of  sweat.  The  brain  was  affected 
with  stupor  from  the  very  commencement.  When  the  fever  remitted, 
which  it  did  in  the  morning,  and  notably  oa  the  morning  of  the  alternate 
day,  the  brain  would  become  relieved  in  a  measure,  but  as  the  fever  ex- 
acerbated it  would  again  becoQie  oppressed.  These  cases  terminated  in 
a  stupor  many  hours  before  death.  Perspiration  in  the  very  heighth  of 
the  fever,  I  consider  as  a  very  common  symptom  of  the  congestiye  form 
of  Bilious  fever,  and  I  always  consider  those  cases  moat  dangerous  which 
show  this  symptom,  while  there  are  stupor,  an  accelerated  pulse,  and  an 
intensely  hot  skin.  Whilst  the  cases  which  terminated  favorably  have 
the  paroxysm  of  fever  resolved  by  a  critical  sweat,  with  an  abatement  or 
cessation  of  the  other  febrile  symptoms ;  I  have  time  and  a^ain  seen  a 
man  in  arliculo  mortis^  with  a  pulse  so  accelerated  that  it  could  not  well 
be  timed  ;  in  a  profound  stupor,  and  with  the  sweat  standing  out  on  his 
skin  in  great  drops  ;  and  this  condition  of  affairs  had  not  supervened  just 
before  the  patient  became  in  extremis^  but  had  gradually  come  on  in  the 
last  exacerbation  of  fever.  There  are  other  oases  which  come  under  the 
category  of  pernicious  or  malignant  intermittents,  or  congestive  chills.  I 
have  known  a  patient  in  a  state  of  perfect  apyrexia  in  the  morning,  to 
die  in  the  aflemoon.  These  are  the  most  malignant  ibrms  of  climate 
fever  met  with  in  this  city.  I  may  fail  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  real 
character,  but  it  is  from  want  of  power  in  my  pen,  not  from  want  of  their 
total  dissimilarity  to  Yellow  fever. 

Late  last  fall,  but  before  a  frost,  a  watchman  on  the  Charleston  wharf, 
at  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  city,  was  found  early  in  the  morning 
lying  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility.  The  night  had  been  a  stormy 
one ;  he  had  had  intermittent  fever,  but  had  persisted  in  goin^  to  his 
work  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife.  He  was  carried  to  his 
house  on  the  brow  of  the  bluff,  and  I  was  sent  for.  I  found  him  in  a 
complete  stupor,  with  his  pulse  nearly  gone,  his  extremities  icy  cold,  his 
whole  periphery  cool,  skin  mottled,  purplish,  or  rather  in  some  parts  blu- 
ish, with  a  clammy  sweat,  hurried  respiration,  and  in  short,  in  what  I 
considered  a  dying  condition.  I  had  him  stripped  and  rubbed  dry,  had 
dry  heat  applied  to  the  surface,  sinapisms  to  every  available  point,  and  a 
large  blister  to  the  epigastrium  and  one  to  each  leg.  Friction  was  applied 
continuously  for  some  hours ;  after  awhile  he  was  enabled  to  swallow;  I 
gave  him  hot  brandy  toddy  every  half  hour,  and  calomel  two  grains,  and 
opium  one-sixth  every  two  hours.  Beaction  gradually  took  place,  and 
the  next  day,  about  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  been  brought  home, 
he  spoke.  From  that  time  he  began  to* mend,  and  is  now  at  this  present 
writing,  "  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

The  rationale  of  this  case  is  simple.  The  exposure  to  cold  and  mois- 
ture in  undue  degree,  converted  what  would  have  been,  without  such  ex- 
posure, a  mild  paroxysm  of  simple  intermittent  into  a  miJignant  congea- 
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ixve  ohQ],  oppreasing  and  depressing  all  the  vital  powers  so  as  to  prevent 
proper  reaotion,  thus  giving  a  fair  representation  of  the  congestive  form 
of  Bilious  fever.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what 
that  type  of  fever  is,  and  must  come  down  from  the  witness'  stand  as 
never  having  seen  a  genuine  case  of  it.  One  more  prominent  symptom 
remains  to  be  noticed.  While  a  jaundiced  hue  often  follows  an  attack  of 
htlioos  fever,  another  colour  is  its  most  frequent  concomitant.  There  is 
in  the  worst  types  of  it,  a  peculiar  pallid  anemic  hue.  This  hue  can  be 
se^n  in  those  cases  which  have  not  fblly  recovered  from  attacks  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  or  where,  as  is  of\en  the  case,  a  severe  attack  of  bilious 
remittent  fever  has  been  succeeded  by  attacks  of  irregular  intermittent 
fever  prolonged  late  in  the  fall  or  even  af^r  a  firost. 

In  my  clinical  lectures  at  the  Savannah  pospital,  I  have  frequently  di- 
agnosticated malarial  fever  subjects  from  merely  seeing  them,  before,  I 
had  askQd  a  single  question  ot  the  patient.  In  enumerating  the  peculiar 
sigDs  of  Yellow  fever,  I  did  not  speak  of  the  yellow  color  of  the  skin  be- 
cause I  wished  to  reserve  that  point  up  to  this  period.  Now,  as  a  general 
ruUy  fatal  oases  of  that  disease  presented  that  discoloration  ;  And  an  un- 
&vorable  prognosis  was  almost  always  to  be  formed  when  the  skin,  began 
to  assume  that  color ;  yet  in  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  durinK 
our  intensely  hot  and  dry  weather,  when  the  cases  were  moce  acute  and 
terminated  more  rapidly,  I  saw  many  dead  bodies  whose  skin  oould  not 
have  afforded  any  index  to  the  disease  of  which  they  had  died,  although 
blaok  Yomit  had  been  freely  thrown  up  before  death.  Of  the  oases  which 
did  reeover,  although  many  had  been  very  severe,  very  few  presented 
any  morbid  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  it  was  a  f^bject  of  frequent  re- 
mark bj  those  who  returned  to  us  afler  the  pestilence  had  left  us,  that 
they  were  astonished  to  see  the  survivors  looking  so  well  and  free  from 
any  marks  of  previous  diseases.  A  gentleman,  his  wife  and  child,  had 
all  had  very  severe  attacks  of  the  fever  in  September  1854.  He  visited 
the  North  late  in  October  for  a  change.  He  hss  often  told  me  that  per- 
sons there  would  hardly  believe  that  they  had  just  come  from  what  was 
then  an  infected  city,  and  that  they  had  been  sufferers  from  the  scourge, 
BO  little  did  they  bear  any  traces  of  it  with  them.  Let  me  then  sum  up 
what  are  the  prominent  symptoms  during  life  of  each  disease,  before  I  go 
into  the  signs  presented  after  death.  I  speak  of  the  average  of  symp* 
toms  without  noticing  the  varieties  which  occur  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
disease.  In  Yellow  fever,  the  access  of  the  disease  is  generally  sudden ; 
a  person  may  be  about  in  the  morning  and  quite  ill  m  the  evening,  or 
may  be  well  in  the  evening  and  attending  to  business  and  be  prostrated 
in  the  morning  following.  The  sympathetic  nains  are  much  greater ;  the 
pain  is  over  frontal  region,  over  sacrum  and  down  the  thighs ;  the  skin  is 
hoi  and  dry,  and  does  not  pour  out  perspiration  as  in  Bilious  fever ;  the 

Solse,  never  mind  how  high  the  febrile  symptoms,  seldom  ranges  over  a 
nndred ;  the  tongue  is  not  coated,  on  the  contrary  offers  no  index  of  the 
state  of  the  stomach.  The  paroxysm  of  fever  subsides  without  any  cri- 
tical evacuation  and  a  state  of  calm  succeeds  which  lasts  from  a  few  hours 
to  forty-eight  hours.  The  pulse  at  this  stage  generally  falls  as  low  aa 
fif^  or  sixty.  In  bad  cases,  the  stomach  invariably  shows  great  tender- 
ness upon  pressure,  or  there  is  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  an  intolerance  of  food.  With  this,  there  is  also  a  remarkable  pros'* 
tralaon  of  strength.     Many  cases  seem  to  bo  threatened  with  death  from 
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sheer  ezhanstion  ;  nor  is  this  at  all  dependent  on  any  previous  eyacna- 
tions  from  the  system,  nor  is  it  always  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  severity  of 
the  febrile  paroxysm,  for  it  would  occur  where  there  had  been  no  evacu- 
ation, and  would  follow  a  very  slight  paroxysm.  If  the  case  continued  to 
grow  worse,  the  retching  is  followed  by  the  vomiting  of  the  black  vomit, 
the  ocoarrence  of  which  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  alone  Yellow  fe- 
ver prevails  in  this  climate,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease or  the  fate  of  the  case  ;  or  hemorrhage  would  occur  from  the  mouth, 
the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  gums,  a  scorbutic  oozing.  In  an  epidemic  of 
Bilious  fever,  many  of  the  cases  have  their  periodicity  so  well  marked 
that  DO  one  could  doubt  as  to  their  true  nature.  Other  cases  have  their 
remissions  more  obscurely  marked,  and  without  close  watching,  would 
Seem  to  be  continued  fever,  but  a  close  observation  will  generally  detect 
marked  remissions,  and  decided  exacerbations.  The  remissions  almost 
always  occur  in  the  forenoon,  the  exacerbation  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  and  at  night.  Bilious  fever  seldom  attains  its  height  at  one  bound 
as  does  Yellow  fever.  Questioning  will  frequently  reveal  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  distinct  intermission  between  the  first  and  second  parox- 
ysm. The  pulse  is  most  certainly  more  accelerated  in  Bilious  fever, 
reaching  often  into  a  paroxysm  up  to  120  to  140.  It  will  also  vary  many 
beats  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  paroxysm  seldom  lasts  longei  than 
twenty-four  hours  when  it  either  terminates,  or  there  is  a  marked  remis- 
sion accompanied  by  sweats  more  or  less  profuse,  and  a  sensible  abate- 
ment of  all  the  febrile  symptoms.  After  this  fever  again  rises,  again 
runs  the  same  round.  If  the  case  is  to  terminate  favorably,  the  parox- 
ysms become  lighter  and  lighter,  the  remissions  more  marked  ;  very  fre- 
quently they  may  be  considered  perfect  intermibsions,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  great  peculiarity  of  Bilious  fever  is  its  periodicity.  In  the  par- 
oxysms there  are  headache,  and  backache,  and  pain  the  sciatic  nerve,  but 
they  are  not  so  marked,  as  a  general  rule  ;  not  of  such  a  neuralgic  char- 
acter as  is  oft^n  seen  in  Yellow  fever.  There  are  nausea  and  vomiting, 
but  bile  continues  to  be  thrown  up  to  the  last  stage  of  Bilious  fever, 
should  it  be  a  case  marked  by  great  irritability  of  the  stomach.  Now 
when  a  person  is  attacked  by  Yellow  fever,  ot  course  there  is  some  bile 
in  the  system,  and  it  may  sometimes  bo  thrown  up  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  but  certainly  it  is  never  seen  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease. 

In  October  1842, 1  published  the  article  on  Black  Vomit  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  alluded  to  before.  My  experience 
was  then  limited,  but  I  adhere  without  qualification  to  the  opinion  then 
announced  by  me,  viz  :  ^^  Perhaps  there  may  be  bile  in  the  incipiency  of 
the  attack,  before  a  physician  b  called,*but  in  every  case  that  has  ever 
come  under  my  notice,  that  has  terminated  in  black  vomit,  IH  absence  of 
biie  in  the  excretions  has  been  the  di^tindive  characteristic  of  the  disease.^^ 
The  head  is  decidedly  more  afifected  in  Bilious  fever,  than  in  Yellow  fe- 
ver. It  is  a  common  thing  for  patients  to  remain  in  their  senses  long  af- 
ter they  have  reached  the  suge  of  black  vomit.  Just  before  death,  the 
brain  cives  way  as  the  other  organs  do.  But  in  a  bad  case  of  Bilious 
fever  there  is  almost  always  oppression  of  the  brain,  and  oases  lie  in  a 
stupor  for  two  or  three  days  before  death.  I  think  the  anatomical  lesions 
discovered  in  Bilious  fever  after  death,  which,  I  will  detail  ftirther  on, 
suffiaientlj  acoonnt  for  this. 
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I  thiDk  I  have  farnished  snffioient  points  of  contrast  for  the  symptoms 
daring  life.  Let  us  follow  out  the  diseases,  and  see  what  anatomical 
lesions  are  left  on  the  dead  body  by  them. 

In  Bilious  fever  we  find  marks  of  disease  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  liver.  These  I  may 
state  as  invariable.  Id  a  Urge  number  of  cades,  and  particularly  in  the 
worst  types  of  Bilious  fever,  there  are  traces  of  the  disease  on  and  under 
the  meninges  of  the  brain. 

In  Teliow  fever  we  find  the  same  or>(ans  affected,  except  that,  as  the 
brain  is  involved  during  life  in  but  comparatively  few  cases,  it  does  not 
exhibit  the  same  uniform  alteration  as  do  the  stomach  and  liver.  Now 
here  is  a  point  of  relation,  and  to  what  does  it  amount? — to  no  more  than 
does  the  relation  of  scarlet  fever  to  measles,  in  each  of  which  th^skln 
and  air  passages  are  affected.  In  Bilious  fever  we  find  what  I  consider 
undoubted  marks  of  an  inflamed  stomach. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  oflen  red  and  injected,  either  punctated  or 
arborescent,  it  is  often  softened,  so  as  it  can  be  easily  scraped  off  with 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel ;  it  is  very  often  of  a  slate  color  in  protracted 
cases,  but  incariahlv  traces  of  bile  can  be  detected  in  the  stomach  or  in 
the  intestines.  In  Yellow  fever,  we  also  find  the  mucous  membrane  in- 
jected, but  certainly  much  more  generally  and  much  more  intensely  than 
in  Bilious  fever.  You  do  not  always  fiud  black  vomit  in  the  stomach,  be- 
cause it  may  have  been  ejected  just  before  death,  but  most  generally  you 
will.  I  have  opened,  in  my  day,  several  subjects  dead  from  Yellow  fover^ 
in  whose  stomach  black  vomit  was  found,  although  not  a  particle  had  been 
thrown  up.  The  patient,  from  Augu.sta»  who  enttred  the  nospital  in  1839, 
alluded  to  before,  was  one  of  these  ca^es.  Without  a  post-mortem  ex* 
amination,  it  might  have  remained  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  fever  was. 
Another  case,  amongst  the  very  last  of  1856,  was  examined  after  death 
by  Dr.  J.  B  Bead  and  myself,  and  black  vomit  was  found  in  the  stom- 
ach, although  none  had  been  ejected  during  life. 

Black  vomit  is  however  generally  found  in  the  stomach  ;  but  it  is  found 
firee  in  almost  all  instances,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  peculiar  flocculi  of  black  vomit  can  be 
detected  in  the  very  mouths  of  the  patulous  vessels  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  and  in  some  cases,  I  have  seen  a  dark  black  arborescent  injection 
running  under  or  in  the  mucous  membrane,  exactly  like  the  red  arbores- 
cent injection  so  frequently  met  with.  Now  black  vomit  is  a  hemorrhage. 
I  expressed  in  1842,  (loc.  cit.)  my  belief,  that  it  was  blood  altered;  ia 
1852, 1  detected  blood  corpuscles  existing  in  it ;  I  exhibited  them  under 
the  microscope  to  Dr.  Wragg,  Dr.  West,  Dr.  Read,  Dr.  Bulloch,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Ladd.  Here  is  proof  positive  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  the 
seat  of  a  peculiar  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Copland  has  some  grounds  in  wishing 
to  dofligiiate  Yellow  fever  as  the  hasmagastric  pestilence.  Whatever  may 
be  the  real  poison,  it  undoubtedly  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  produce 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  acid  in  the 
stomach,  and  it  produces  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  blood,  coagulating  it 
into  the  flocculi  of  black  vomit.  The  ejecta  in  Yellow  fever,  tested  by 
litmus  paper,  always  show  strong  acidity ;  it  is  the  acid  which  turns  the 
blood,  and  prevents  the  hemorrhage  from  being  a  mere  hematemesis.  Oc- 
casionally the  hemorrhagic  tendency  of  the  disease  is  shown  by  its  action 
on  the  bowels,  and  blood  is  passed  downwards.    Such  cases,  as  far  as  mj 
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experience  goes,  are  always  fatal,  are  genuine  Yellow  fever ;  but  must 
be  distinguished  from  those  in  which  the  black  vomit  is  passed  per  an- 
num ;  in  the  latter  case^  recovery  is  more  apt  to  follow  than  when  the  un^ 
dtered  blood  is  passed. 

Now,  if  Yellow  fever  were  but  the  highest  grade  of  BiliouB  fever,  we 
ought  every  season  to  meet  with  occasional  cases  in  which  black  vomit 
would  be  found  in  the  stomach  after  death,  even  if  it  were  not  ejected 
during  life.  Such  cases  have  never  occurred  in  experience.  But  it  is 
when  we  examine  the  liver  that  we  find  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  Yellow  fever.  In  Bilious  fever  we  find  the  liver  of  va- 
rious shades,  dark  brovm.  umber,* bronze,  but  always  gorged  with  blood. 
In  Yellow  fever  it  is  always  altered  in  color,  being  pale  and  destitute  of 
blood.  The  best  color  to  which  I  can  compare  it  is  boxwood.  Some 
boxwood  is  of  a  dirty  yellow,  some  of  a  brighter  yellow  ;  so  of  the  liver, 
some  are  of  a  light  pale  boxwood,  almost  a  dirty  ash  white,  some  of  a 
more  pronounced  yellow  color.  In  a  Bilious  fever  liver,  by  pressing  a 
piece  of  white  paper  on  the  cut  acini,  you  will  stain  it  yellow,  showing  the 
secretion  of  bile  still  having  existed  up  to  the  time  of  death ;  but  this  can- 
not be  done  with  a  Yellow  fever  liver.  It  sometimes  contains  a  thin 
bloody  serum,  most  generally  it  is  almost  dry.  In  1827,  Dr.  Warning 
pointed  out  to  me  this  state  of  the  liver  as  the  exact  state  presented  in 
our  fatal  epidemic  of  1820.  In  every  case  that  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  from  that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  found  the  iden- 
tical appearances.  I  examined  cases  at  all  times  of  our  epidemic  of  1854, 
and  I  found  no  variation  of  any  account.  I  consider  this  conclusive  proof 
ot  the  identity  of  the  disease,  from  1820  to  1854. 

One  case  early  in  the  season,  presented  a  mottled  liver,  that  is,  there 
were  spots  in  it  which  had  undergone  the  peculiar  change  incident  to  Yel- 
low fever,  and  there  were  other  spots  in  which  the  liver  presented  the 
natural  Spanish  brown  color.  I  attribute  this  to  the  patient  having  died 
before  the  change  in  the  circulating  fluids  had  been  sufficiently  great  to 
effect  the  alteration  of  the  entire  parenchyma.  In  some  cases  of  Yellow 
fever,  I  have  seen  the  sail  bladder  contain  only  a  dirty,  thick,  viscid  bile. 
In  Bilious  fever,  it  is  always  filed  with  bile. 

In  Yellow  fever,  the  absence  of  bile  is  not  confined  to  the  stomach :  you 
may  search  from  the  cardiac  orifice  to  the  anus  without  fiuding  a  trace 
of  it ;  often  have  I  done  so,  and  never  have  I  succeeded.  I  do  not  saj, 
that  a  person  who  has  the  opportunity  of  examining  enry  fatal  case  which 
may  occur  in  a  large  hospital  may  not  succeed  better,  but  when  a  man  is 
harrassed  with  constant  demands  on  his  time,  as  a  physican  in  full  private 
practice  will  be  in  great  epidemics,  he  cannot  examine  every  case.  It 
was  my  object  in  1854,  to  procure  a  record  of  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances during  the  various  periods  of  the  epidemic,  and  I  examined  oases 
which  died  in  August,  September,  October,  and  November,  and  I  found 
a  great  uniformity  in  all  of  them — the  discolored  liver  and  the  total  absenoe 
of  biliary  secretion  in  the  primas  viae. 

I  was  the  attending  physician  of  the  Savannah  Hospital  for  every  sum- 
mer, from  that  of  1835  to  that  of  1849,  inclusive.  I  rarely  allowed  a 
fatal  case  of  Bilious  fever  to  escape  without  an  autopsy.  I  state  most 
distinctly,  that  in  every  case  I  found  an  abundance  of  bile  in  the  intes- 
tines, if  I  did  not  find  it  in  the  stomach. 

My  examinations  of  the  head  in  Yellow  fever  have  been  very  few.     In 
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Ih^  great  majority  of  cases,  the  cerebral  symptoms  did  not  induce  me  to 
do  ee.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  head  was  involved  from  the  com- 
mencement, and,  doi^btless,  those  cases  would  have  furnished  evidences 
of  cerebral  engorgement ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  local  manifestations  of 
Yellow  fever  are  in  tho  stomach  and  liver.  The  existence  of  long  con- 
tinned  stnpor  in  Bilious  fever  made  me  examine  the  brain  very  frequently ; 
indeed,  in  the  great  majori^  of  cases,  and  as  I  stated  before,  enough  was 
found  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  stupor; — serum  was  generally  ef- 
fused under  the  coverings  of  the  brain,  in  the  ventricles,  and  under  the 
arachnoid,  and  the  latter  membrane  was  frequently  opalescent.  I  have 
always  considered  the  brain  as  a  special  organ  for  the  local  manifestation 
of  Bilious  fever,  both  from  the  decided  symptoms  presented  during  life, 
and  from  the  post-mortem  appearances. 

I  present  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  drawings  in  oil  colors  taken 
from  nature,  of  the  appearances  of  the  liver  in  the  two  diseases.  An  in- 
spection will  be  better  than  any  description.  The  Society  cannot  fail  to 
see,  at  a  glance,  the  vast  difference  from  the  brown  and  bronze  of  the 
four  copies  of  the  Bilious  fever  livers,  and  the  light  yellow  boxwood-color 
of  the  Yellow  lever  Iper.  It  has  been  my  object  to  sketch  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  two  diseases,  presented  during  life  and  after  death. 
If  they  be  so  widely  and  so  uniformly  different,  how  can  we  class  them  as 
the  same  disease,  modified  only  by  intensity  ? 

The  second  opinion  entertained,  that  Yellow  fever  is  a  disease,  sui  ge- 
neris^ special,  distinct,  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  consideration 
devoted  to  the  opinion,  whether  it  is  only  a  higher  grade  of  Bilious  fever. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  entertain  this  belief. 

The  question  of  its  origin  and  propagation  would,  itself,  afford  scope  for 
an  essay ;  and  mine  has  already  occupied  so  much  time,  that  I  could  not 
go  into  it  now.  I  can  bear  my  decided  testimony  that  in  no  instance  has 
there  ever  been  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  proof,  that  it  ever  was  im- 
ported into  Savannah  from  abroad.  On  the  contrary,  the  proof  Is  posi- 
tive that  its  first  victims  had  had  no  communication,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  any  source  of  infection.  Moreover,  when  the  British  steamer  Con- 
way, which  ran  to  the  West  Indies,  touched  at  thb  port,  I  attended  two 
cases  of  Yellow  fever  from  her,  both  of  which  died  in  the  city,  and  yet 
no  disease  Vas  propagated  from  them.  In  March,  1841,  (as  will  be  seen 
by  mj  article  quoted  before,)  I  brought  a  case  from  a  ship  from  Demera- 
ra,  and  placed  it  in  the  hospital  where  the  patient  died.  It  is  said  that  it 
can  be  propagated  from  abroad  in  a  city,  although  most  give  up  the  point 
as  to  its  contagion  in  the  country.  The  whole  experience  of  1820  and 
1854,  when  our  citizens  fled  by  hundreds  into  the  country,  and  into  neigh- 
boring villages,  towns,  and  cities,  does  not  afford  a  single  instance  where 
the  .disease  was  spread  by  the  fugitives.  If  then,  it  is  not  propagated  in- 
to the  country,  and  into  other  cities  by  land  routes,  why  is  it  supposed  to 
be  so  fatal  when  it  comes  by  sea  ?  If  one  case  can  originate  in  a  place, 
why  not  ten  or  twenty  ?  Case  upon  case  occurred  in  1854,  in  which  tho 
patients  had  not  been  near  a  deceased  subject.  Isolation  was  no  protec- 
tion. The  poison,  whatever  it  may  be,  spread  like  a  pall  over  the  whole 
city,  and  covered  in  its  embrace  all  who  staid,  or  entered  its  precincts ; 
but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  its  limits  the  poison  became  innocuous. 
Such  is  fact.  Let  those  who  appeal  to  fancy,  disprove  it,  or  theorise  up- 
oait. 
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Again :  facts  prove  tbat  Yellow  fever  is  a  citj  disease*  Exposure  to 
swaiup.  malaria,  staying  on  a  rice  plantation  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall 
betoi  e  u  frost,  will  produce  a  malignant  and  most  fatal  Congcstive-bilioas 
fevei ;  but  never  J  no  never  Yellow  fever.  Such  cases  of  Bilious  fever,  as 
I  stated  before,  I  meet  with  every  year ;  but,  thank  God,  very  seldom  have 
I  encountered  cases  of  Yellow  fever. 

Yellow  fever,  in  this  locality,  has  this  in  oomoron  with  Bilious  fever,  it 
never  prevails  except  in  the  summer  and  fall  months,  and  is  most  effectu- 
ally cut  short  by  a  frost.  As  a  general  epidemic,  it  ceased  to  prevail  in 
Savannah  about  the  second  week  in  Octooer  in  1854 ;  yet  the  poison  con- 
tinued in  the  atmosphere  until  a  frost,  and  attacked  those  strangers  who 
imprudently  returned  into  the  city.  The  last  resident  whom  I  attended 
was  attacked  on  the  S5th  of  October.  The  cases  which  occurred  after- 
wards were,  without  exception,  strangers  and  unacclimated. 

Since  my  connexion  with  the  Savannah  Medical  College,  I  again  attend 
the  hospital,  and  it  was  there,  and  amongst  seamen  that  I  met  with  my 
last  cases.  They  lay  promiscuously  amongst  patients  with  other  diseases, 
but  in  no  single  instance  did  any  body  catch  the  disease.  I  stated  towards 
the  close  of  that  ever  memorable  season,  that  I  would  expect  to  meet  with 
Yellow  fever  for  a  fortnight  after  a  frost  I  had  tak^n  up  the  belief  that 
ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  was  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  poison.  My 
last  case  died  at  the  hospital  on  the  27th  of  November ;  frost  had  occur- 
red on  the  13th  of  that  month.  The  unfortunate  subject  had  reached 
our  citv  before  the  mighty  destroyer  of  the  poison  had  withered  and  de- 
stroyed its  noxious  powers. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  my  experience  of  the  relation  of  Yellow  and  Bilious 
fever. — Southern  Medical  6f  Surgical  Journal. 
'  Savannah^  April,  1856. 
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BY  HTDE  BALTSB|  M.   D. 

Gentlemen  :  In  casting  about  for  a  suitable  subject  for  this  my  first 
clinical  lecture  to  you — something  that  should  be  at  once  general  and 
practical — it  has  occurred  to  my  mind  that  I  could  not  choose  any  thing 
that  would  better  fulfil  these  conditions,  or  be  likely  to  be  more  useful  to 
you,  or  be  capable  of  more  frequent  application  and  illustration  in  my  af- 
ter instructions,  than  layine  down  for  you  some  simple  rules  for  your 
guidance  in  the  formation  of  diagnosis.  Such  rules,  if  woith  any  tUng, 
must  be  valuable  to  all,  but  especially  to  those  whose  practical  investiga- 
tion of  disease  is  all  before  them. 

f'  Correctness  of  diagnosis  is  an  all-important  thing :  of  your  practical 
duties  in  after  life  it  will  constitute  a  fair  half,  for  the  recognition  and 
comprehension  of  their  nature  will  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  cor- 
rect treatment  of  the  cases  that  will  come  under  your  care.  I  think  mj- 
self  that  diagnosing  disease  is  a  mental  process  of  no  mean  order,  that  it 
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ealU  iDio  exercise  some  of  the  higbest  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  to 
do  it  well,  required  a  mind  minute  and  exact,  scrutinizing  and  inquisi- 
tive, retentive,  and  analytical,  capable  of  generalizing,  and  close  in  its 
reasoning.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  members  of  our  profession 
differ,  more  from  one  another  than  in  their  ws j  of  making  a  diagnosis. 
Given,  two  men,  equally  well  informed  in  their  profession,  with  an  equal 
sabstratam  of  knowledge  to  start  frcm,  the  one's  diagnosis  will  be  made 
with  twice  the  ease  and  certainty,  and  in  half  the  time  of  the  other's. 
Some  blunder  and  bungle  in  a  blind  sort  of  way ;  they  strike  out  here 
and  there  like  a  man  fighting  in  the  dark,  without  afiy  aim  or  method, 
and  their  hitting  the  right  thing  is  little  better  than  a  matter  of  chance ; 
some  on  the  other  hand,  address  tbemsolves  to  their  work  in  away  entire- 
ly systematic,  they  do  not  throw  away  a  single  question,  or  put  a  purpose- 
less one ;  there  is  not  one  too  much,  or  one  too  few ;  they  drive  each 
well  home:  they  keep  their  aim  in  view  with  an  undoviating  steadiness, 
and  follow  it  up  with  a  pertinacity  that  nothing  can  divert  or  abate  :  to 
watch  a  diagnosis  made  in  this  way  is  one  of  the  greatest  treats — I  know 
of  few  greater;  but  to  listen  to  one  clumsily  made  is  an  intolerable  in- 
iiction ;  but,  worse  than  this,  it  is  probably  erroneous,  anJ,  therefore, 
perilous  to  your  patient;  for  on  a  false  diagnosis  you  will  hardly  raise  a 
correct  tbcnipeusis. 

Let  me,  therefore,  beg  your  attention  to  the  following  short  and  simple 
rules,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  find  of  great  assistanbe  to  you. 

Kale  I. — Gain  information  in  all  possible  ways  without,  and  additional 
to,  asking  questions;  tliat  is,  take  the  testimony  of  your  senses — of  sight 
hearing,  couch,  taste,  smell ;  examine  well  your  patient's  physiognomy, 
his  expression,  his  complexion,  his  general  aspect,  his  manner ;  observe 
bis  physical  condition,  if  there  are  in  it  any  of  those  pathognomonic  signs 
that  certain  diseases  hold  out ;  mark  the  tone  of  his  voice,  its  strength 
and  weakness,  whether  there  is  in  it  any  thin^  emotional,  whether  it  is 
harried  or  deliberate.  Yon  will  find  the  habitual  practice  of  this  great 
advantage  to  you  and  the  evidence  thus  acquired  of  great  value,  for, 

1st.  It  is  a  kind  of  evidence  that  cannot  be  sophisticated.  Your  senses 
cannot  deceive  you,  your  patient  may,  at  least,  attempt  it,  and  this  evi- 
dence may  either  corroborate  his  oral  testimony  or  refute  it.  Pot  exam- 
ple, suppose  a  man,  on  a  club,  professes  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  to 
^vo  failed,  and  so  to  be  unable  to  follow  his  employment,  and  to  be  sus- 
pected oi  malingering  J  and  on  seeing  him  you  detect  an  inequality  of  his 
pupils,  and  a  slight  ptosis  of  one  of  his  eyelids,  which  had  escaped  the 
oainitiated ;  you  feel  at  once  that  the  man  is  probably  speaking  the  truth. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  man,  whose  symptoms  make  you  sus- 
pect threatening  delirium  tremens,  denies  having  taken  any  spirits  for  a 
week,  and  you  smell  his  breath  strongly  of  gin,  you  have  not  only  strong 
presamptive  evidence  that  your  opinion  is  correct,  but  that  the  man's 
statements  must  be  disregarded.  This  kind  of  evidence  is,  therefore,  not 
only  the  most  unimpeachable  in  itself,  but  a  valuable  check  on  other  tes- 
timony. 

2d.  It  gives  you  a  kind  of  evidence  that  nothing  else  will.  Some 
things,  definite  in  themselves,  and  that  the  senses  can  recognize,  can  yet 
not  be  described.  Those  who  have  once  seen  them  know  what  they  are, 
bat  no  others.  Saoh  things  are  sometimes  very  subtle  and  delicate,  but 
they  are  often  very  important  and  dbtinotive,  even  pathognomonic.    Take^ 
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for  instance,  certain  pbjsioffnomies ;  take  the  facies  hysterica :  I  never 
saw  a  good  description  of  this,  I  could  not  give  one  myself,  but  when 
once  recognized,  it  is  very  unmistakable,  and  very  characteristic,  and 
might  make  all  the  difference  in  your  opinion  of  any  given  case.  'In 
some  instances,  as  in  skin  disease,  this  sense-testimony  is  the  only  ievi- 
dence  you  require. 

3d.  It  is  evidence  you  can  obtain  without  your  patient's  consciousness ; 
and  this  under  some  circumstances  is  most  important,  because  in  some 
things  the  consciousness  of  the  patient  introduces  a  disturbing  element, 
and  invalidates  the  conclusions  you  would  draw.  For  example,  in  count- 
ing the  respiration,  rf  your  patient  knows  what  you  are  about  he  imme- 
diately directs  his  attention  to  his  breathing,  he  breathes  voluntarily,  and, 
inevitably,  unnaturally ;  the  moment  the  will  is  introduced  into  the  re- 
spiratory act,  which  ought  to  be  unconscious  and  involuntary,  it  becomes 
unnatural.  When,  therefore,  I  count  the  respiration,  in  order  to  divert 
the  patient's  attention  from  what  I  am  doing,  I  feel  the  pulse,  which  he 
imagines  I  am  counting,  and  so  breathes  naturally.  So,  again,  with  re* 
ffard  to  the  pulse,  in  some  cases,  especially  where  there  is  much  emotional 
disturbance,  it  is  very  desirable  to  ascertain  its  condition  without  the  pa- 
tient's consciousness,  which  would  at  once  derange  it.  Now,  taking  the 
wrist  would  directly  inform  him  of  what  is  going  on ;  I  therefore  pass 
my  hand  over  the  forehead,  and  keep  it  for  a  few  seconds  applied  to  the 
temples,  as  if  I  were  feeling  the  temperature  of  the  head,  while  in  reality 
I  am  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  pulse  from  the  temporal  artery. 

4th.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  only  evidence  yon  can  get,  as  in  the  case 
of  young  children,  or  those  who  are  reduced  by  their  state  of  disease  for 
the  time  to  the  condition  of  infants,  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is,  cannot  express  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  from  mania,  coma,  or 
any  other  condition  interfering  with  intelligent  speech. 

5th.  It  will  save  yon  an  immense  deal  of  time ;  you  may  often  by  a 
glance  obtain  an  amount  of  information  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
acquire  by  question  and  answer.  Practice  will  render  this  survey  of 
your  patient,  and  your  conclusions  from  it,  wonderfully  rapid,  and  more- 
over, render  them  more  comprehensive  and  more  infallibly  correct ;  you 
will  be  astonished  by  and  by  at  the  almost  instinctive  correctness  of  the 
impressions  you  will  thus  acquire ;  from  the  slendemess  of  the  data,  the 
unconsciousness  of  mental  process,  and  the  rapidity  at  which  the  conclu- 
sions are  arrived  at,  they  will  seem  to  you  Ijke  inspirations.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  saving  of  time,  see  how  one's  work  is  shortened  by  chloro- 
tic  lips  or  a  yellow  conjunctiva. 

Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  such  evidence  as  this — sense-evidence : 
one  is  that  which  b  gained  without  any  special  process,  without  the  use 
of  any  instrument  or  artificial  means,  which  is  immediate,  impromptu, 
and  of  which  the  patient  is  unconscious  ;  the  other  is  that  acquired  by 
some  instrumental  means  or  special  process,  as  by  the  stethoscope,  by  physi- 
cal examination,  tha  microscope,  chemical  reagents,  etc.  It  is  the  for- 
mer to  which  I  particularly  refer. 

Rule  n. — ^Lay  greater  stress  on  some  signs  than  on  others }  as,  for  ex- 
ample, 

a.  On  anatomical  than  on  functional  disturbances.  Sometimes  symp- 
toms are  discrepant — the  tide  of  anatomical  evidence  will  set  in  one  di- 
rection and  functional  in  another ;  in  this  case,  always  give  the  pref(a> 
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CDce  to  evidence  of  an  anatomical  nature,  for  anatomical  signs  are  i  ^ 

of  more  certain  import.  Functional  symptoms  have  often  the  value  of" 
probability  only— they  imply ;  anatomical  symptoms  have  generally  the 
value  of  certainity — they  assert.  For  example :  suppose  a  patient  to 
have  been  suffering  for  a  week  from  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  pleurisy — 
intense  pain  an  inch  or  two  below  the  nipple,  inability  to  take  a  deep 
breath,  or  to  lie  on  that  side,  intolerance  of  pressure  in  the  correspond- 
ing intercostal  space  or  spaces — but. suppose  that,  on  listening,  you  hear 
pure  and  natural  respiratory  murmur,  and  a  clear  absence  of  all  friction- 
sounds,  and  that  percussion  and  auscultation  give  you  evidence  of  the 
thoacic  viscera  being  in  every  respect  anatomically  healthy.  Here  you 
have  a  dilemma;  anatomy  says  one  thing,  function  another— which  are 
jou  to  believe  ?  Anatomy,  certainly.  Why  ?  Because  you  know  that 
if  the  cause  of  pain  had  been  plcuritis,  you  must  by  that  time  have  bad 
some  anatomical  result  of  it ;  its  absence,  therefore,  negatives  the  sup- 
position :  and  so  you  infer  that  it  is  rheumatism  of  the  intercostals,  or 
other  muscles  of  that  part  of  the  partictes  ;  or  neuralgic ;  or.  If  in  the 
case  of  a  young  woman,  possibly  hysterical. 

b.  Lay  greater  stress  on  some  functional  symptoms  than  on  others;  for 
example,  on  tenderness  than  pain.  Suppose  a  patient  were  to  come  to  ' 
you  one  day,  complaining  of  colicky  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  al>ont 
the  umbilicus,  passing  through  to  the  back,  and  the  next  day  you  find  he 
has  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  you  know  that  this  last  is  the  real  seat 
of  the  mischief,  and  the  other  merely  the  situation  to  which  the  pain 
was  referred ;  this  is  a  phenomenon  of  frequent  occurrence  in  abdominal 
affections.  Again,  vomiting  has  a  certain  indicativeness,  but  blood-vom- 
iting a  much  higher  and  more  distinctive  one. 

c.  Distinguish  between  pathognomonic  and  indifferent  symptoms.  The 
value  of  indifferent  symptoms — i.  e.  those  common  to  many  diseases — is 
general,  that  of  pothognomonic,  special;  indifferent  symptoms  may  leave 
you  many  alternatives,  pathognomonic,  none.  Fever,  for  example,  is  an 
indifferent  symptom,  but  the  several  stages  of  the  fover-paroxysm  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time  every  other  day  is  pathognomonic ;  it  leaves  you  no 
alternative ;  you  know  at  once  what  you  have  to  deal  with. 

Kule  III. — Pursue  a  definite  order  in  your  catechiflings.  The  princi- 
ple on  which  a  diagnosis  is  made  is  that  of  elimination^  of  exclusion,  or, 
as  logicians  say,  of  exhaustion,  showing  what  disease  is  by  showing  what 
it  is  not.  Every  answer  that  is  elicited  strikes  out  a  certain  number  of 
contingencies,  and  so  circumscribes  tho  area  of  what  is  still  uncertain. 
Indeed,  the  making  a  diagnosis  is  very  much  like  the  game  of  **  Twenty 
Questions,^'  in  which  several  people  fix  upon  one  word  or  thing,  while 
another  is  to  ascertain  what  that  word  or  thing  is  by  the  answer  be  gets 
to  twenty  questions  put  to  them  in  order.  If  the  questions  are  well  and 
methodically  put,  the  discovery  of  the  subject  thought  of  is  almost  inevi- 
table, however  eccentric  or  bizarre  it  may  be,  and  often  a  good  deal  within 
the  prescribed  number  of  questions.  To  take  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
an  example  from  this  game  which  I  remember  to  have  occurred.  Q,  Is 
it  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral?  A,  Animal.  Q.  Is  it  marine  or  ter- 
restial  ?  A.  Marine.  Q,  Is  it  natural  or  artfiicial  ?  A,  Natural.  Q, 
Is  it  useful  or  ornamental  ?  A,  Ornamental.  II ere  was  an  animal  ma- 
rine production,  used  as  an  ornament  in  its  natural*  state.  At  this  stage 
the  questioner  guessed  a  pearl,  and  his  guess  was  right;  indeed,  the  an- 
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Bwers  to  these  foar  questioDS  Beemed  to  leave  no  alternative.  See  now 
how  much  each  of  these  questions  ezolnded,  how  much  the  first — two- 
thirds,  we  may  say,  of  created  things ;  how  much  the  second — more  than 
a  half  of  this  remaining  third ;  then,  how  much  the  third  ',  while  the  ex- 
clusion implied  hy  the  answer  to  the  fourth  was  almost  complete.  JfLSt 
such,  and  with  such  an  object,  should  be  the  interrogations  put  in  Uie  di- 
agnosis of  disease. 

Now,  this  principle  of  elimination  or  exhaustion  gives  rise  to  two  rules 
with  regard  to  the  order  and  kind  of  questioBs  put  to  your  patients. 

a.  Put  first  those  questions  which  exclude  the  sreatest  number  of  al- 
ternatives, that  is,  what  is  calhd  ''  leading  questions." 

b.  Let  each  of  the  questions  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  elimination 
of  a  certain  amount  of  those  alternatives,  which  the  previous  answers 
have  left  undecided ;  let  them  apply  strictly  and  solely  to  what  is  lef^ 
unsettled,  that  is,  do  not  throw  away  any  questions  on  points  that  previous 
questions  have  set  at  rest. 

The  order  and  kind  of  questions,  based  on  these  rules,  that  seem  to  me 
the  best,  and  which  I  commonly  observe,  is  something  as  follows : 
1.  Where  is  the  pain  Tor  symptom,  whatever  it  may  be)? 
~  2.  How  long  has  it  existed  ? 

3.  Has  it  ever  occur,  cd  before  ? 

4.  The'  apparent  cause  ? 

5.  In  what  way  the  functions  of  the  organ  are  disturbed  ? 

6.  The  laedentia  and  juvantia  2 

7.  Anatomical  evidence  ? 

8.  Physical  examination  ? 

9.  History,  especially  with  regard  to 

a.  Inherited  diathetic  peculiarity,  such  as  struma,  gout;  rheumUtbm, 

etc.? 
h.  Alcoholic,  or  other  intemperance  ? 

c.  Syphilis? 

d.  Occupation? 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  put  all  these  questions  in  all  cases,  some 
would  be  settled  by  few  of  them ;  for  example,  most  stomach  affections 
would  be  settled  by  the  fifth  or  sixth,  most  chest  affections  by  the  eighth  } 
many  affections  would  carry  you  on  to  question  9,  clause  a ;  delirium 
tremens  to  clause  d  ;  clause  c  will  often  be  the  turning  point  of  your  di- 
agnosis ;  while  lead  palsy  would  carry  you  on  to  clause  d.  Often,  how- 
ever, you  will  not  have  to  put  all  the  questions ;  the  answers  that  you 
will  receive  from  some  will  involve  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  the  rest, 
and  you  will  make  a  short  cut  to  a  determining  point. 

Rule  IV. — Other  points  must  be  observed  in  examining  your  patient, 
besides  method. 

First.  Be  slow  and  deliberate;  give  yourselves  all  the  advantage  over, 
and  hold  on,  your  patient,  that  you  will  gain  by  deliberation,  self-posses- 
sion, and  presence  of  mind.  Besides,  you  will,  by  a  sort  of  infection, 
induce  a  similar  character  in  your  patient's  answers,  and  you  will  have 
time  to  deliberate  on  the  answer  you  get. 

Secondly.  Ask  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  let  the  single  object  of  that 
question  be  as  definite  as  possible. 

Thirdly.  Pin  your  patient  to  your  question ;  do  not  let  him  wander  and 
be  irrelevant,  do  not  let  him  bo  indefinite,  do  not  let  him  be  evasive.  Ton 
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will  often  be  troubled  with  answers  of  all  three  kinds,  especially  from 
some  classeF  of  patients ;  the  first  kind  you  will  get  from  old  women  and 
the  garrulous,  the  second  from  the  Irish,  and  the  third  from  malingeres ; 
indeed,  you  might  name  them  the  responsto  garrulay  the  respontio  Hiber' 
fitcoy  and  the  responsio  mimotica^  respectively.  I  know  of  few  things 
mote  difficult  than  making  a  prompt  diagnosis  out  of  an  Irish  patient;  he 
calls  his  chest  his  stomach,  and  his  stomach  his  chest;  his  heart  is  ubi- 
quitous; if  you  ask  him  how  long  he  has  been  ill,,  he  tells  you  <'  a  good 
bit ;"  and  if  he  is  better,  he  sayg  he  is  "  no  worse/'  I  speak  of  the 
lower  orders  of  Irish  only,  and  I  mention  it  as  a  warning,  that  you  may 
know  what  to  expect,  and  prepare  yourselves  accordingly,  when  you  hear 
the  Irish  accent. 

Fourthly.  Be  considerate  and  patient,  and  kind  in  your  manner.  This 
you  will  find  of  immense  advantage,  not  only  to  your  patient  but  to  your- 
self. You  will  get  both  kinds  of  evidence  much  better,  more  truthful, 
and  more  natural — both  that  which  you  will  receive  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions,  and  that  which  your  patient  will  furnish  you  with  unconsciously  to 
himself.  In  timid  persons,  and  those  whose  affections  are  of  an  emotion- 
al character,  this  point  is  of  especial  importance,  and  most  of  all  in  chil- 
dren; if  you  once  set  a  child  crying,  your  farther  investigation  of  its 
case  is  greatly  embarrassed.  Dr.  West,  in  his  work  on  dbeases  of  chil- 
dren, has  made  some  admirable  observations  on  thb  point,  that  ouffht  to 
be  engraved  on  the  memory  of  every  one  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
treatment  of  children :  I  will  rather  refer  you  to  them  than  mutilate 
them  by  abbreviation. 

Rule  V. — In  difficult  cases,  where  you  are  at  a  loss,  it  is  often  a  good 
plan  to  forego  the  ordinary  method  of  interrogating,  and  adopt  some 
other.     One  of  these  is  to 

Let  the  patient  tell  his  own  story  in  hb  own  way.  In  this  way  some- 
timea  things  will  creep  out  that  set-questions  had  not  elicited,  or  ques- 
dons  may  be  suggested  which  before  had  not  been  thought  of,  but  which 
may  reach  exactly  the  point  which  was  required  to  dear  up  the  doubt. 
Another  is, 

Begin  at  the  head  and  go  downwards,  as  hunters  ^'  draw"  a  forest ; 
pass  Uirough  all  the  organs  in  a  regular  anatomical  order,  so  that  the 
state  of  none  may  elude  you.  In  this  way  sometimes  you  may  stumble 
upon  some  mischief  in  a  part  where  you  had  little  suspected  it :  at  any 
rate  you  will  be  sure  of  meeting  it  where  it  exists,  and  will  feel  that  all 
the  organs  which  in  your  progress  you  leave,  as  it  were,  in  your  rear, 
may  be  disregarded. 

Bule  YI. — Do  not  be  content  till  you  have  elicited  a  natural  group  of 
symptoms,  but  when  you  have  once  done  this,  assure  yourself  that  you 
have  attained  your  object.  Do  not  let  any  amount  of  evidence  in  the  op- 
posite scale  countervail  it — the  conclusiveness  of  such  evidence  is  abso- 
lute, not  relative ;  do  not  let  any  improbabilities,  and  deficiency  of  cause, 
any  suspicion  of  collusion,  shake  your  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  this  in- 
ternal, this  intrinsic  evidence.  No  amount  of  sophistication  can  enable 
the  uninitiated  to  similate  the  natural  and  self-consistent  features  of  dis- 
ease.       

Bole  VII. — Make  yourselves  what  jurists  call  ''  skilled  witnesses ;" 
fiuniliarise  yourselves  with  all  those  means  of  diagnosis,  and  of  enlarg- 
ing and  rendering  more  precise  your  knowledge  of  disease,  which  the  phy- 
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nioian  of  the  pfresent  day  finds  at  his  command,  or  yon  may  renounce  all 
hope,  either  of  doing  justice  to  yourselves  or  your  patients,  or  of  com- 
peting with  your  brothers  in  the  profession,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
use  of  these  invaluable  instruments — instruments,  the  revelations  of  which 
have  a1m02^t  transformed  the  face  of  modern  medicine.  There  was  a  time 
when  people  used  to  die  of  dropsy  -,  nobody  dies  of  dropsy  now.  Those 
who  used  to  die  of  dropsy  now  die  of  lung,  or  heart,  or  liver,  or  ovarian, 
or  kidney  disease.  And  what  has  shown  us  this  ?  Mainly,  the  stetho- 
scope, the  microscope,  and  the  test-tube.  We  cannot  afibrd  to  depreci- 
ate or  dispise  these  aids,  we  shall  be  but  blind  guides  without  them ;  and 
besides,  human  life  is  too  precious  a  thing,  and  our  tutelage  of  it  too 
solemn,  to  permit  us,  in  any  thing  that  appertains  to  it,  to  give  way  to 
prejudice,  or  a  miserable  conservative  obntructiveness. 

The  stethoscope  was  despised  once,  and  there  are  many  now  of  the 
same  class  of  mind  who  attempt  to  depreciate  the  microscope,  the  chemi- 
cal reagent,  the  stethometer,  the  weighing  machine,  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  test-paper,  and  the  spirometer.  VVe  may  safely  leave  them  to  fight 
their  own  battle.  In  the  meantime,  instead  of  abusing  them  let  us  use 
them,  let  us  make  ourselves  masters  of  them,  let  us  add  them  to  our  re  - 
sources. 

Kule  Vin. — ^Lastly,  observe  for  yourselves,  think  for  yourselves,  judge 
for  yourselves.  Do  not  constantly  carry  about  with  you,  opinions  that 
you  have  read  as  the  interpreters  of  what  you  see  j  if  you  do,  it  wiH  con- 
stantly hamper  and  shackle  your  minds,  you  will  get  yourselves  into  a 
habit  of  seeing  only  what  others  have  seen,  and  be  blind  to  a  great  deal 
of  instruction  that  disease  will  offer  you.  The  present  generation  of  me- 
dical men  read  too  much  and  think  too  little;  the  chronic  and  almost  en- 
demic malady  from  which  we  suffer  is  a  plethora  of  books.  There  are 
some  who  can  never  see  or  discuss  a  case  without  quoting  some  authori- 
ty; instead  of  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  they  are  always  seeing  with  the 
eyes  of  Graves,  or  Allison,  or  Andral. 

Now,  in  literature,  "  authority"  may  be  final,  and  the  author  of  the 
Illiad  and  the  JBneid  may  determine  the  force  of  a  particle  or  the  length 
of  a  syllable ;  but  in  science  this  is  not  so,  and  the  testimony  of  nature 
must  always  overrule  that  of  her  interpreters*.  If  you  want  to  make  any 
advance  in  medicine ;  if  you  would  add  any  thing  to  the  present  stock  of 
our  knowledge  ;  if  you  would  receive  into  your  minds  the  teachings  of 
disease  in  all  their  simplicity  and  freshness,  you  must  see  and  hear  with 
your  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  interpret  for  yourselves.  Vindicate  to  your- 
selves, and  constantly  exercise,  that  attribute  of  the  best  class  of  minds — 
independent  and  self-reliant  thought ;  take  as  your  own  the  motto  of  our 
highest  scientific  society,  and  early  learn  nuUius  in  verba  magUtri  ju- 
rare. — Nashville  Journal, 


Politics  and  Medicine:, 


*^  Eloquence  and  Poetry — Dr.  Holmes  on  Sergery  and  Sumner, — 
At  the  late  Annual  Festival  of  the  Massachusetts  Doctors,  Dr.  Holmes, 
in  speaking  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  healing  art,  thus  very 
happily  alludes  to  Mr.  Sumner : 
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*^  Nay,  «oome  down  to  nearer  times  and  places,  and  look  into  the  cliam- 
ber  where  our  own  fellow  citizen,  struck  down  without  warning  by  the 
hand  of  brutal  violence,  lies  prostrate,  and  think  what  fearful  issues 
hang  on  the  skill  or  incompetence  of  those  who  have  his  precious  life  in 
charge.  One  little  error,  and  the  ignis  sacar,  the  fiery  plague  of  the 
wounded,  spreads  its  angry  blush  over  the  surface,  and  fever  and  deli- 
rium are  but  the  preludes  of  deadlier  symptoms.  One  slight  neglect, 
and  the  brain,  oppresed  with  the  products  of  disease,  grows  dreamy,  and 
then  drowsy;  its  fine  energies  are  palsied,  and  too  soon  the  heart  that 
fiUed  it  with  generous  blood  is  stilled  forever.  It  took  but  a  little  scratch 
^m  a  glass  broken  at  his  daughter's  wedding,  to  snatch  from  life  thd 
great  anatomist  and  surgeon,  Spigelius,  almost  at  the  very  age  of  him 
whose  recovery  we  look  to  not  without  anxious  solicitude. 

'<  At  such  an  hour  as  this,  more  than  at  any  other,  we  feel  the  dignity, 
the  awful  responsibility  of  the  healing  art.  Let  but  that  life  be  sacri- 
ficed and  left  unavenged,  and  the  wounds  of  that  defenceless  head,  like 
the  foul  witch's  blow  on  her  enchanted  image,  are  repeated  on  the  ra- 
diant forehead  of  Liberty  herself,  and  flaw  the  golden  circlet  we  had 
vainly  written  with  the  sacred  name  of  Union  ! 

''  Bii,  prohibite  minas !  Pii  talem  avertite  casum  ! 

"  I  give  you,  Mr.  President, 

''The  Surgeons  of  the  City  of  Washington — God  grant  them  wisdom, 
lor  they  are  dressing  the  wounds  of  a  mighty  empire  and  of  uncounted 
generations.'^ 

I>r.  Holmes's  sentiment  was  received  by  the  rising  of  .the  whole  So- 
ciety, who  responded  with  three  hearty  and  enthusiastic  cheers." — Ame- 
rican Medical  Gazett, 

"  SencUor  Sumner  and  the  Doctors. — ^The  newspaper  accoaifts  of  the 
wounds  of  the  Senator  of  Massachusetts,  and  4;he  professional  treatment 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  have  so  mystified  his  case  as  to  render 
it  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  obvious  that  they  are  furnished  by  reporters 
for  partizan  presses,  whose  ignorance  and  prejudices  conceal  the  truth. 

Dr.  Bunting,  of  Montreal,  who  is  itinerating  through  the  country, 
with  the  celebrated  curiosity  of  the  man  with  an  open  wound  in  his 
stomach,  on  exhibition  to  the  Faculty,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  sur- 
geon who  saw  the  wound,  and  he  swears  that  it  was  upon  his  head,  and 
that  it  was  some  six  inches  deep !  which,  if  true,  would  have  brained 
the  Senator,  and  .been  "  past  all  surgenr."  Next  we  have  the  evidence 
of  several  other  medical  men,  essentially  differing  from  each  other  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  and  so  widely,  that  we  cannot  de- 
cide whether  the  wounds  are  trivial  or  serious,  and  whether  his  absence 
from  his  seat  was  from  necessity  or  choice,  and  this  point  has  even  been 
mooted  in  the  Senate. 

These  conflicting  statements  and  their  source  do  not  concern  us  at  all, 
but  from  our  professional  stand-point  we  cannot  forbear  criticising  his 
treatment  in  the  light  of  surgical  science,  and  this  irrespective  of  the 
medical  men  concerned.  That  he  was  not  a  martyr  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  marvellous,  and  we  congratulate  him  and  his  assailant  on  his  extra- 
ordinary escape. 

First,  then,  if  the  wounds  were  made  through  the  scalp  by  blows  with 
a  cane,  these  wounds  were  incised,  but  lacerated,  and  the  adjacent  tis- 
sues ccmtused.     Stitches  were  therefore  contra-indicated,  and  ought  not 
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to  haye  been  nded ;  nor  were  we  snrprised  at  the  bulletins  annoiuicing 
the  erysipelas  which  followed  such  bad  surgery,  and  endangered  the  pa- 
tient's life. 

Secondly — ^That  the  blows,  as  described  by  all  parties,  produced  reiy 
severe  concussions  of  the  brain,  and  this  was  by  far  the  greatest  source 
of  hazard  to  the  Senator's  life.  Now,  according  to  surgioil  rule,  a  dark 
room,  a  silent  chamber,  the  prohibition  of  all  conyersation,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  company,  should  have  been  enjoined  and  enforced ;  thus  with- 
drawing the  stimuli  of  light,  sound,  mental  effort,  and  society,  and  abso- 
lute rest  should  have  been  insisted  on  as  the  first  condition  of  recoveiy. 
Instead  of  this  course  being  taken,  his  brain  was  speedily  taxed  to  call 
up  the  circumstances  and  witnesses  of  his  attempted  assassinadon,  and 
he  was  subjected  to  an  inquisitorial  examination  on  these  topics.  Had 
his  surgeons  done  their  duty  to  their  patient,  they  would  have  resisted 
this  jeopardy  to  his  life,  though  urged  Dy  reasons  of  State,  by  appealing 
to  a  '<  higher  law  ;**  and,  if  necessary,  had  they  employed  a  <<  gutta  per- 
cha  cane  '  upon  the  heads  of  the  intruders,  it  would  have  been  in  proof 
that  they  were  true  to  their  patient,  and  we  could  have  forgiven  them 
much  easier  than  we  can  Mr.  Brooks.  On  the  whole,  we  r^ard  the  re- 
covery of  Mr.  Sumner  to  be  an  extraordinary  escape." — American  JUdi- 
col  Gazette, 

One  of  the  noblest  impulses  of  man's  nature  is  that  whioh  prompts 
him  to  overlook  the  faults  of  his  fellow  men,  or  even  to  throw  a  veil  over 
the  nakedness  of  their  sinning.  But  there  are  times  when  truth  and 
justice  so  loudly  call  for  their  victim,  that  even  kind  and  officious  charity 
shrinks  from  the  clamor,  and  willingly  leaves  him  stripped  before  Uie 
blast  of  public  scorn  and  contempt. 

What  high-minded  and  honorable  son  of  .^Bsculapius  can  read  the 
above  effusions  without  the  deepest  sensations  of  shame,  pity  and  con- 
tempt f  Shame,  that  he  should  find  himself  affiliated  by  a  oommou  name 
with  the  authors ;  pity,  that  humanity  should  be  so  weak  as  to  bend  thus 
under  the  yoke  of  an  ever  changing  public  opinion ;  contempt,  that  any- 
thing wearing  breeches  and  calling  itself  a  man,  should  allow  its  mind  to 
sink  so  far  below  the  level  of  propriety  and  professional  decency  us  to 
-make  that  press,  which  it  has  sworn  to  devote  to  the  noble  cause  of  sci- 
ence a  mere  vehicle  for  hauling  away  the  dirty  garbage  from  a  political 
metropolis. 

Think,  ye  men  of  science,  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  being  the  scene  of  political  £uiaticism  I  Think  of 
the  ''  whole  society''  rising  to  give  three  cheers  to  the  little  physio-poet, 
who  had  not  only  volunteered  his  cacoethic  muse  against  the  *'  brutal 
violence"  of  a  Southern  representative,  but  had  shaped  her  into  an  emp- 
ty, vain-glorious  threat  against  the  peace  of  our  common  land !  Think 
of  a  body  of  scientific  men,  meeting  to  cheer  the  apostate  who  could  thus 
wantonly  debauch  science  whilst  pretending  to  espouse  her  chastity  I 
And  then  think  of  the  editor  of  a  medical  journal,  which  oUims  to  be 
the  exponent  of,  and  champion  for  those  high  principles  whioh  should 
govern  professional  gentlemen,  stepping  aside  from  his  obvious  and  sffi- 
ciently  onerous  duties  to  lend  his  pen  to  slanderous  tales  of  **  attempted 
assassination,"  and  wanton  insults  to  medical  men,  who  from  weir 
**  stand-point"  of  professional  reputation,  might  safely  daro  him  to  the 
scale  of  public  opinion !    Think  <^  an  editor  branding  as  '^  bad  suigeiy 
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the  treatment  of  a  caM,  from  which  he  was  so  far  removed,  and  of  the 
nature  of  which  he  in  plainest  words  acknowledges  himself  to  be  ignorant ! 

Did  we  think  that  the  conduct  of  these  men  would  elicit  any  other 
sentiment  than  the  scorching  censure  of  all  good  and  true  men,  we  would 
devote  a  few  pages  to  the  record  of  overwhelming  evidence  in  favor  of 
**  the  Surgeons  of  the  City  of  Washington  ;"  but  every  heart  that  is  free 
ftovEL  the  poison  of  fanaticism,  every  heart  that  soars  above  pandering  to 
leprous  appetites,  every  heart  that  knows  no  geographical  or  political  boun- 
dary to  science,  all  noUe  hearts,  will  throb  condemnation  of  the  spirit 
which  prompted  them  to  speak  and  write. 

That  such  men  will  live  in  history  is  most  improbable,  unless  the  Pyth- 
agorean doctrine  be  true,  and  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  they  are 
fMind  in  the  shape  of  the  ruthless  little  moth,  preying  on  the  valuable 
pages,  as  they  would  now  prey  on  the  fair  reputation  of  their  fellow  men. 

Alas  !  that  it  should  have  come  to  this;  that  Medicine  at  the  North  is 
to  be  drawn  up  in  hostile  array  against  Medicine  at  the  South ;  that  sci- 
'  ence  is  to  droop  under  the  withering  influence  of  a  political  fanaticism 
which  has  seized  the  least  virtuous  portion  of  our  people  I  Shall  it  be  so  ? 
No,  oar  very  ink  refuses  to  flow  to  the  record  of  such  a  suggestion,  and 
it  blushes  to  write  down  the  names  of  the  rebels  this  day  found  in  our 
nnks.     In  the  borrowed  language  of  the  physio-poet — 

Diij  prchihite  minas!  Dtt,  talem  avertite  cnsum! 

[N.  0.  Med.  News  ds  ffo$p.  Oaz. 


Rtmarkt  on  ike  Treaimeni  of  IfUermitent  Fever ^  and  the  Emplovmnt  of 
ike  SklfkaU  of  Cinehonia  a»  a  Substitute  for  Quinine,  H^  Edward 
Jenkbr  Coxb,  M.  D.,  Visiting  Physician,  Charity  Hospital,  New 
Orleans. 

The  attention  of  physicians  has  been  for  years  directed  to  the  discov- 
ery of  a  substitute  for  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  thus  far  regarded  as  an 
unequalled  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  many  dbeases,  besides  intermit- 
tent and  other  fevers.  Of  the  many  articles  submitted  to  the  test  of 
ezperienoe,  the  sulphate  of  oinchonia  appears  to  ha?e  obtained  the  confi- 
denoe  of  the  profession  to  the  greatest  extent.  This  article  is  procured 
froB  several  varieties  of  oioohouia,  which  yield  quinine  in  small  quantity. 

Dr.  W.  Pepper,  in  the  American  Journal  oi  Medical  Sciences,  for 
January,  1853,  has  recorded  his  successful  trials  of  this  preparation,  and 
in  other  journals  may  be  found  reports  equally  favorable  to  the  value  of 
this  eorative  agent  The  sulphate  of  quinine  being  an  expensive  agent, 
often  beyond  the  reach  of  those  of  small  means,  and  apprehension  being 
estertakied,  from  its  extensive  and  annually  increasing  use,  that  at  some 
Imftare  day  there  may  prove  a  difliealty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of 
the  bark  which  most  abundantly  yields  tbb  valuable  remedy,  are  snffi- 
eieat  reaaoos  for  noticing  the  subject. 

Having  osed  during  the  past  year  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  almost  to 
the  exelosion  of  qninme,  in  the  wards  of  the  Charity  Hospital  under  my 
efaatge,  mad  iftding  it  in  all  respects  equal  as  a  curative  agent  to  quinine. 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  by  eztcndiog  the  knowledge  of  its  value,  others  may 
be  induced  more  frequently  to  test  its  power,  and  report  the  result  of 
their  experience  with  it.  During  the  time  speciOed,  I  have  treated  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  oases  of  intermittent  fever,  in  the  wards  32  and 
33,  of  every  degree  of  violence  and  duration,  with  a  degree  ot  success 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  although  a  particular  course  of  treatment  was 
pursued,  and  other  medicines  were  conjoined  with  the  sulphate  of  cincho- 
nia,  still,  as  this  sulphate  was  employed  in  every  caSe,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  fairly  asserted,  that  the  use  of  quinine  was  not  required,  and  that  as  a 
substitut'e,  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  proved  itself  in  all  respects  to  that 
extensively  used,  and  acknowledged  remedy.  The  cases  admitted  were 
generally  of  some  standing,  varying  from  one  or  more  months  to  several 
years,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  repeated  attacks,  or  the  result  of  aa 
imperfectly  cured  disease,  there  was  presented  every  degree  of  arrange- 
ment,  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  with  some  eases  oi  dropsy, 
and  most  generally  that  morbid  physiognomy,  indicating  an  impaired,  or 
broken  down  state  of  health,  the  result  of  irregular  habits,  conjoined 
with  this  disease  in  a  chronic  form. 

Upon  questioning  the  patients,  it  generally  appeared  that  the  principal 
remedy  upon  which  reliance  had  been  placed  to  effect  a  cu>e,  was  fre- 
duent  doses  of  quinine,  with  but  seldom,  any  proper  prieparatory  atten- 
tion having  been  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  ia 
my  opinion  is  indispensable  to  the  effecting  a  certain  and  speedy  cure. 
Admitting  the  fact,  that  quinine  will  frequently  arrest  a  poroxysm  of 
ague,  and  at  times  prevent  a  recurrence,  it  cannot  be  considered  that  the 
temporary  suspension  of  a  paroxysm,  consisting  of  the  cold,  the  hot,  and 
the  sweating  stages,  is  identical  with  the  overcoming  of  the  disease,  of 
which  they  are  but  the  symptoms. 

The  question  presents  itself,  whether  at  the  present  day,  we  do  not 
more  frequently  meet  with  the  secondary  effects  of  ague  and  fever,  as  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  spleen,  dropsical  affections,  or  a  general  dete- 
rioration of  health,  than  was  the  case  prior  to  the  discovery,  and  intro- 
duction into  popular  use,  of  the  valuable  quinine,  or  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  acknowledged  power  as  a  curative  agent,  it  is  not  too  ex- 
clusively trusted  to  without  that  preliminary  treatment  which  all  must 
admit  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  effecting  a  lasting  cure. 

We  meet  with  many  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  of  long  continuance, 
in  which,  at  times  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  there  will  not 
have  been  a  regular  shake,  but  rather  a  sensation  of  coldness,  or  flhiver- 
ing,  with  lividity  of  skin  and  nails,  followed  by  fever  of  greater  or  less 
severity  and  duration,  terminating  in  profuse  perspiration.  This  is  known 
as  the  dumb  ague,  it  is  regarded  as  being  difficult  to  perfectly  cure,  but 
has  been  equally  successfully  managed  as  the  more  constant  forms  by  the 
same  course  of  treatment.  Before  tlie  discovery  of  quinine,  when  the 
cinchonia  bark  was  considered  the  specific,  it  was  an  almost  eeneral  rule 
to  commence  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever  by  the  exhibidon  of  an 
emetic,  and  one  of  tartar  emetic  was  commonly  preferred,  from  its  more 
decided  action  upcn  the  general  system.  This,  aided  by  copious  draughts 
of  warm  water,  or  chamomile  tea,  would  produce  a  free  discharge  of  bile 
from  the  liver,  and  with  it  the  entire  contents  of  the  stomach,  accompa- 
nied generally  by  profuse  perspiration.  At  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours, 
generally  at  bed  time,  there  was  given  a  dose  of  calomel,  whose  certainly 
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of  action  the  following  morning,  was  secured  by  one  or  more  doses  of  oil, 
senna  and  salts,  salts  and  magnesia,  or  other  cathartic.  The  experience 
resolting  from  the  use  of  so  large  a  number  of  emetics  consecutively  in  a 
given  period  of  time  in  intermittent  and  other  diseases,  justifies,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  the  assertion,  either  that  unpleasant  consequences  do  not  so 
ireqaently  result,  as  we  should  be  induced  to  infer  from  the  rarity  of 
their  use,  and  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  them  by  some  physicians, 
or  that  the  addition  of  the  articles  conjoined,  had  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing their  appearance. 

In  pursuance  of  this  conrse  of  treatment,  at  bed  time,  there  was  or- 
dered from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel,  combined  with  eight  or  ten 
of  Dovers'  powder,  or  two  or  three  of  the  modified  blue  pill,  to  be  fol- 
lowed the  next  morning  by  a  moderate  dose  of  oil,  or  other  cathartic,  if 
irequired. 

The  sulphate  of  cinchonia  was  now  bronght  into  use  most  generally, 
as  follows : 

Rec.  Cinchonia  Sulph.  ^ssadBjj, 
Syr.  Rhei.  3j,  ^ 
Liq.  Arsenioi  Fowlerii,  ^isj 
Tr.  Gentian.  Comp  Jiii, 
Tr.  Cinchon.  Comp  5iiim. 

Boee,  two  tabespoonfulls  every  two  hours  during  the  day.  A  continu- 
ance of  the  same  for  a  few  days,  with  some  rather  longer,  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  disease,  which  in  all  probability  would  not  have  been  the 
ease,  had  the  preliminary  remedies  been  omitted.  In  addition  to  thb 
remedy,  there  was  given  during  the  day,  at  regular  intervals,  a  rtrong  in- 
fbsion  of  the  best  tonics,  as  bark,  snake  root,  calumbo,  quassia  and  aro- 
matic5,  and  also  in  some  oases  a  teaspoonful  of, a  powder  composed  of 
iron,  bark,  ginger  and  cinnamon,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  taken  in  the 
tonic  drink. 

After  having /ully  verified  the  efficacy  of  the  above  combination,  I 
used  after  the  preliminary  treatment,  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  by  itself, 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  two  or  three  times  a  day,  at  times 
conjoining  with  it  a  few  grains  of  Dovers'  powder  and  rhubarb,  as  might 
appear  indicated.  The  same  results  have  followed  its  use  in  this  manner, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  no  one  instance  was  there  produced 
any  of  those  unpleasant  sensations,  so  constantly  com  plained  of,  after  even 
moderate  doses  of  quinine,  no  uneasiness  in  the  head,  no  ringing  of  the 
ears,  no  deafness.  Occasionally,  with  the  view  of  more  thoroughlv  test- 
ing these  points,  it  was  given,  when  considered  admissible,  in  the  aose  of 
two  scruples,  and  in  a  few  cases,  of  one  drachm,  with  similar  results. 

The  properties  of  the  two  medicines,  being  in  other  respects  equal,  this 
difference,  if  found  when  tried  by  others,  to  prove  a  constant  rule,  must 
certainly  in  many  cases,  give  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  a  superiority  over 
quinine.  Dnring  the  sickness  and  convalescence,  the  diet  was  principal- 
ly of  a  farinaceous  character,  with,  in  some  cases  towards  the  end  of  the 
treatment,  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  or  malt  liquor.  With  hospital 
patients  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  assert  that  all  would  escape  a  return  of 
the  disease,  some  leaving  as  soon  as  apparently  cured,  but  as  many  of  the 
more  severe  cases  remained  in  the  house  some  time  after  the  cure  was  ef- 
fected, without  the  least  appearance  of  a  return,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude 
that  such  was  the  case  most  frequently.    In  view  of  the  above  facts,  I 
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think  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  sulphate  of  ciDchonia  has  displayed  ca- 
rative  powers,  quite  equal  to  those  of  quinine,  and  as  there  Ls  a  very  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  price  of  the  articles,  the  promulgation  of  the  above 
facts  may  induce  others  of  the  profession  to  test  them  in  other  places,  and 
found  to  correftpoud  in  point  of  efficacy,  in  no  trifling  degree  benefit  the 
pecuniary  condition  of  charitable  institutions. 

It  may  not  bo  amiss  to  state,  that  in  many  cases,  where  it  was  requi- 
site to  strengthen  the  system,  without  regard  to  any  particular  disease, 
the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  has  been  given  in  conjunction  with  the  ordina- 
ry tonic  tinctures,  with  uniformly  good  effects, 

A  few  words  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  necessity  and  immediate  advan- 
tage of  administering  emetics  in  many  diseases,  may  not  be  amisa.  With 
few  exceptions,  there  was  discharged  from  the  stomach  one.  or  two  basins 
full  of  offensive  bilious  matter  of  every  grade  of  color,  and  it  is  clear  that 
had  such  remained  in  the  system,  until  removed  by  purgatives,  through 
the  iutestinal  canal,  not  only  would  the  cure  have  been  materially  pro- 
longed, but  the  liability  of  exciting  irritation  or  inflammation  in  the  vis- 
cera, increased,  far  beyond  what  might  occasionally  result  from  any  eme- 
tic that  might  be  administered. — N,  O.  Med,  Netos  ^  Hos,  Gaz, 


Extraction  of  Needlet^  <l^c.,  from  the  Human  Body,     By   Eusha 
P.  Feabino,  M.  D.,  of  Nantucket. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Snrgical  JonmaL] 

In  July,  1855,  I  was  called  to  a  single  woman,  aged  44  years.  She 
^as  quite  fleshy.  She  complained  of  great  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  lady  with  whom  she  had  resided  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  informed  me  that  she  was  insane  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  in  close  confinement,  but  since  then  was  thought 
to  have  been  rational ;  that  for  several  years  past  she  had  had  frequent 
turns  of  vomiting  a  substance  about  as  thick  as  paint,  of  a  chocolate 
color  (in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  attendant,  not  blood),  and  large 
quantities  of  bloody  pus  and  other  matters;  that  she  had  discharged 
something  of  the  kind  per  annum,  and  that  not  long  before  I  was  called 
she  had  discharged,  and  had  taken,  from  the  rectum  several  pounds  of 
a  light  mahogany-colored  substance^  in  masses  or  lumps,  of  various 
forms  and  sizes ;  also,  that  about  the  same  time  she  was  troubled  with  a 
bard  and  rather  painful  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
attended  with  a  sense  of  weight  and  dragging  down,  especially  when 
lying  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  that  the  swelling  and  pain  had  gradually 
subsided  as  the  lumps  were  discharged. 

Believing  there  were  more  of  these  lumps,  I  prescribed  an  active  ca- 
thartic. The  first  discharges  were  feculent,  followed  by  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  lumps ;  these  last  completely  filled  up  the  rectum,  and  caused 
great  suffering.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  removed  the  largest,  which 
measured  six  inches  in  circumference.  Upon  the  surface  of  them  was 
some  mucus,  and  lard,  which  was  used  to  &cilitate  their  removal.     Thej 
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had  eTidentlj  been  permeated  by  an  oil.  Nothing  of  tbe  kind  has  since 
been  discharged.  A  specimen  has  been  analyzed  Dy  C.  T.  Jackson,  M. 
D.,  State  Assayer,  and  tbe  result  at  which  he  arrived  is,  that  ''this  mass 
of  matter  b  dried  brnvm  ochre  paint/*     He  "  detected  linseed  oil." 

A  few  days  after  the  clekning  out  of  the  paint  (so  called),  I  removed 
a  Qommon  sewing  needle,  about  an  inch  below  the  en&iform  process.  She 
has  since  suffered  much  from  nervous  irritation,  caused  by  numerous  nee- 
dles, as  the  event  has  proved.  For,  daring  the  last  twelve  months,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  needles,  twelve  halves  or  fractions  of  needles, 
and  two  headless  pius^  have  been  extracted.  A  large  portion  of  them 
were  taken  out  from  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  following 
in  the  track  of  the  colon,  and  many  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  They  have  also  been  extracted  from  other  parts  of 
the  body  and  a  small  number  from  the  limbs ;  viz.,  just  below  the  breast, 
back,  loins,  just  below  the  left  hip,  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh, 
labia  pudendi,  urethra,  perinaeum  and  sphincter  ani.  One  only  has  been 
removed  from  below  the  knee.  One  of  the  largest  needles  was  removed 
this  day,  from  just  below  the  navel ;  it  has  troubled  her  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  situated  deeply  and  obliquely,  with  the  point  towards  the  sur- 
face,  the  point  having  been  bent  in  the  extraction.  Some  few  more  can 
be  ja^^t  felt,  but  they  are  too  deep  to  be  extracted  at  present. 

The  needles  varied  in  size,  and  were  found  in  different  positions ;  many 
were  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  with  points  presenting— oth- 
ers more  or  less  oblique— some  with  eyes  broken,  some  with  points  bro- 
ken, and  a  few  without  either  points  or  eyes.  Probably  some  were  bro- 
ken off  when  extracted,  as  were  some  of  tbe  needles.  A  few  of  them 
have  undergone  little  or  no  change ;  but  by  far  the  largest  number  are 
slightly  oxidized,  having  lost  their  brightness  and  become  brittle ;  others 
are  more  or  less  corroded.  This  difference  may  be  owing  to  the  degree 
of  purity  of  the  metal  and  their  locality. 

The  motion  of  the  needles,  no  doubt,  depended  very  much  upon  their 
situation,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles ;  for  strong  muscular  action  (no 
matter  from  what  cause)  was  almost  sure  to  bring  forward  a  crop  of  nee- 
dles— that  is,  force  them  nearer  to  the  surface,  some  very  near,  while 
others  were  scarcely  perceptible,  requiring  a  rather  tedious  and  painful 
operation.  Eight  is  the  largest  number  extracted  in  one  day,  or  at  one 
visit. 

A  question  naturallv  arises,  whether  the  needles  and  paint  were  swal- 
lowed, or  introduced  from  without  ?  This  question  cannot  be  satisfacto- 
rily solved,  for  I  have  noc  been  able  to  obtain  information  affording  the 
least  light  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  must  therefore  rely  upon  circum- 
stances and  facts  as  they  have  become  manifest. 

Not  the  least  mark  or  trace  of  a  needle,  or  any  other  thing,  having 
been  forced  through  the  skin  from  without,  has  been  discovered,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  minute  examinations  made  for  that  purpose ;  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  examinations,  several  needles  have 
been  taken  out  from  the  part  of  the  body  examined,  having  the  same 
blackened  appearance.  Had  they,  a  few  days  previous,  been  forced 
through  the  ^in,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  that  the  trick  should 
have  escaped  detection.  There  are  other  facts  and  circumstances  which 
would  seem  to  sustain  both  sides  of  this  question,  but  for  the  want  of 
time  and  space  they  must  be  omitted. 
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Taking  all  things  into  the  account,  I  am  inclined  to  fhe  belief  that  ahe 
did  swallow,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  needles  (probably  in  papers),  and 
larse  quantities  of  the  paint,  and  did  introduce  some  from  without,  and, 
in  tact,  stuff  herself  not  only  with  these  articles,  but  with  some  small 
pebbles  of  quartz,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  vagina  before  I  saw 
her,  and  with  whatever  else  came  to  hand.  Whether  sane  or  not  at  the 
time,  is  not  known,  in  all  probability  not;  for  of  all  things  needles  would 
be  about  the  last  any  sane  person  would  think  of  swallowing,  or  forcing 
in  from  without  in  such  numbers.  It  has  occurred  to  mo,  whether,  if  the 
needles  were  swallowed,  they  wight  not  have  remained  a  long  time  in  the 
patient,  and  thus  been  preserved,  or  protected  from  the  corrosive  effect  of 
surrounding  substances.  I  have  recently  seen  a  part  of  a  needle,  which 
was  taken  from  the  forefinger,  nearly  six  months  after  it  was  accidentally 
forced  in.  It  had  not  changed  at  all,  except  having  lost  its  brightness. 
I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  they  may,  under  some  circumstances,  remain 
in  the  body  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  years,  without  much  change  by 
oxidation.  In  regard  to  this  very  extraordinary  case  of  needles,  I  will, 
in  conclusion,  just  observe  that,  no  doubt,  a  very  small  number  of  nee- 
dles remain  to  be  extracted,  which  are  not  accessible  at  present. 

The  needles  and  a  specimen  of  the  paint  have  been  deposited  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement. 

NarUttcket,  Mass.,  July  2Qth,  1856. 


LacercUion  of  the  Cervix  Vttri.  From  Prtter natural  Rigidity,  By  J. 
E.  Freese,  M.  D.,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  Professor  elect  of  Surgery, 
in  the  Western  Law  and  Medical  College. 

A  case  of  this  character  fell  under  my  care  a  few  days  ago ;  and,  as  it 
is  a  rare  condition  of  things,  and  is  liable  to  give  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
to  the  uninitiated,  I  have  concluded  to  report  it  for  the  benefit  of  my 
younger  medical  brethren. 

On  the  22d  of  May  last,  I  was  called  to  attend  Mrs.  C.  who  was  then 
in  labor  with  her  second  child — the  first  having  been  born  about  two  years 
previous.  Upon  examination,  per  vaginam,  I  found  two  distinct  open- 
ings into  the  womb — one  anterior  to  the  other.  I  passed  my  finger  in  at 
the  one,  and  out  at  the  other  \  hooking  the  lacerated  part  over  the  first 
phalange  of  the  index  finger.  The  septum,  or  lacerated  part,  seemed  to 
be  nearly  a  half  inch  broad,  by  an  eighth  in  thickness.  Upon  a  still  closer 
examination,  I  found  the  posterior  opening  to  be' the  natural  os  tificay 
while  the  anterior  was  the  lacerated  opening.  The  presentation  WdS  nat- 
ural ;  and,  as  the  labor  progressed,  I  found  the  anterior  opening  more 
dilated  than  the  posterior,  and  supposed  that  the  foetus  would  emerge 
through  that  opening.  I  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  whether  to  draw 
the  septum  forward,  and  thus  try  to  have  the  child  pass  through  the  na- 
tural 08,  lest  the  other  one  might  bo  still  further  lacerated,  or  let  it  take 
its  own  course,  and  finally  decided  upon  the  latter.  If,  thought  I,  the 
rigidity  of  the  os  was  too  great  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  probably  too 
great  still ;  besides,  the  labor  would  be  greatly  retarded,  as  the  natural 
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08  was  80  far  posterior  tbat  the  vertex  would  press  unduly  against  the  sa- 
crum, and  thus  the  foetus  would  be  thrown  out  of  Cams'  curve,  the  line 
of  which  seemed  to  correspond  with  the  lacerated  opening. 

The  labor  continued  about  sis  hours,  when  a  ^'  man-child''  was  borm 
into  the  world — which  unfortunately,  however,  proVed  to  be  '^  before  its 
time,"  probably  about  a  seven  or  eight  month's  child.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  I  established  respiration — every  care  was  taken,  but  the 
child  lived  only  about  twelve  hours. 

The  expulsion  of  the  placenta  was  arrested  by  the  septum,  and  I  had 
to  pasA  my  hand  into  the  vagina  to  release  it,  before  it  could  be  brought 
away. 

The  woman  had  a  strong  disposition  to  peritoneal  inflammation ;  but, 
by  timely  assistance,  this  was  prevented,  and  she  was  '^  up  and  about"  in 
nine  days. 

I  learned  from  her  that,  in  her  first  confinement,  she  had  very  strong 
and  long  continued  pains,  but  tbat  ^^  suddenly,^^  to  use  her  own  expres- 
sion, the  child  was  bom.  Her  medical  attendant  gave  her  no  reason  for 
it,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  be  mistrusted  not  the  uiftlue  rigidity,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  rupture  in  the  cervix  uteri.  Her  convalescenso  was 
tedious,  and  she  still  suffered  more  or  less  from  weakness,  pains  in  the 
back,  an  uneasy  sensation  about  the  womb,  etc. 

The  rationale  of  the  case  I  presume  to  be,  tbat,  previous  to  her  first 
gestation  she  had  antecersion  of  the  womb,  together  with  extreme  rigidity 
of  the  OS  uteri,  both  of  which  conditions  continued  to  a  certain  extent, 
up  to  the  time  of  her  confinement.  Then,  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  rest- 
ing against  the  sacrum,  together  with  this  extreme  rigidity,  prevented  the 
child  from  being  born  jper  via  naturales,  and  hence  the  rupture,  anterior 
to  the  mouth,  through  which  the  child  was  '^  suddenly"  born.  This  rup- 
ture finally  healed  at  its  edges,  leaving,  however,  a  double  opening  into 
the  womb— through  the  false  one  of  which  the  la^t  child  was  born,  and 
all  subsequent  ones  will  be,  if  she  continues  in  the  '*  good  old  way.'' 

This  was  not  a  case  of  occlusion  of  the  os  uteri,  as  i  could  readily  pass 
my  finger  in  or  out  of  the  natural  os.  Neither  do  I  think  that  it  depen- 
ded on  obliquity  alone,  as  Yelpeau,  Baudelocque,  Desormeaux,  North  and 
others  think  that  many  cases  of  ruptured  womb  do  ;  but  it  was  a  conse- 
iqnence,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  two  abnormal  conditions  combined,  viz : 
obliquity  and  rigidity. 

If  her  medical  attendant,  in  her  first  confinement,  had  known  the  ex- 
act condition  of  parts,  perhaps  he  might  have  prevented  the  rupture,  by 
elevating  and  supporting  the  fundus  of  the  womb — drawing  forward  the 
mouth,  administering  nauseating  dose  of  tartarized  antimony  with  opium, 
bleeding,  ad  diUqiteum  animi^  if  necessary,  or,  even  incising,  with  a  probe 
pointed  bistary,  one  side  of  the  cervix  uteri ;  but,  as  ho  knew  it  not,  and 
did  nothing,  Nature  took  the  case  in  her  own  hands,  made  and  an  incision 
in  the  ^^  natural  way,"  and  left  two  openings  instead  of  one,  into  the 
great  ma'.rix  materni — that  wonderful  "  fountain  of  life  !" 

June  18th,  1856. 
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ObservattoM  on  Indigenous  Medical  Plants,    By  ARIEL  HuNTON,  M. 
D.,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 
Since  my  last  paper  on  the  medical  virtues  of  our  indigenous  yegeta- 
bles,  I  have  selected  a  few  more,  which  i  will  describe : 

Erechthites  hieraci/olia,  the  Senecio  hieracifolius  of  linnnus }  fint 
grotcth  fireweedy  belongine  to  the  class  Syngenesia;  order,  Superflna. 
An  annual  grooved,  juicy,  herbaceous  stem,  abundant  on  recently  burned 
lands.  It  IS  aromatic,  and  has  a  slightly  fetid  odor.  The  most  use  I 
have  made  of  the  article,  is  to  direct  patients  troubled  with  hemorrhoids, 
to  simmer  the  stalks  and  leaves  in  lard,  and  apply  the  ointment  in  this 
disease.     It  usually  gives  relief. 

An  essential  oil  is  extracted,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  pos- 
sesses alterative  properties,  and  is  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  the  sum- 
mer complaints  of  children. 

Epilohium  angusti folium, — Second  growth  fireweed^inQX^jy  rosebag, 
&c.  This  article  was  omitted  in  my  description  of  vcsicatories,  for  the 
very  ^d  reason  that  I  could  not  class  it  until  it  was  in  blossom  ;  the 
class  IS  Octandria;  order,  Monogynia;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  four  to 
six  feet ;  the  flowers  are  showy,  of  a  pink  color ;  in  a  long  spike ;  will 
be  in  blossom  from  the  first  of  July  to  October ;  the  capsule  is  two  to 
three  inches  long,  about  the  bigness  of  a  darning-needle;  the  seeds 
armed  with  an  egret.  The  recent  root,  bruised,  is  used  as  a  counter-ir- 
ritant, and  will  vesicate ;  a  decoction  of  the  root  and  leaves  is  used  in 
diarrho&a,  dysentery,  and  leucorrho&a,  as  a  tonic  and  astringent. 

Menyanthes  trtfoliatay  buck-bean,  marsh-trefoil ;  class,  Pentandria ; 
order,  Monogynia.  There  are  in  this  vicinity  several  bogs  where  this 
article  grows  in  abundance ;  one  gill  of  an  infusion,  of  half  an  ounce  of  the 
root  to  one  pint  of  water,  will  usually  operate  as  a  cathartic  and  emetic. 
In  small  doses  it  is  in  use  as  a  tonic  and  alterative  in  scrofulous,  and 
most  cachectic  affections. 

liarella  cordifoliay  miterwort,  coalwort;  class,  Decandria;  order, 
Digynia.  An  infusion,  in  cold  or  warm  water,  makes  a  palatable  febri- 
fuge.    I  have  used  Ihe*  article  more  than  forty  years. 

Saponaria  officinalis^  soapwort,  bouncing-bet;  class,  Decandria;  or- 
der, Digynia.  Soapwort  is  an  alterative,  used  in  strumous  and  skin  dis- 
eases ;  antisyphiKtic  in  gonorrhooa  and  gleet ;  will  excite  the  torpid  liverj 
and  stimulate  the  bile  ducts;  the  extract  is  in  use;  dose,  from  grs  10  to  20. 
Polytrichum  juniperum,  hair-cap  moss,  bear's  bed ;  class,  Ciyptoga- 
mia;  order,  Musci.  This  article,  not  having  a  place  in  the  C  A.  Dis- 
pensatory, and  being  a  useful*  ingredient,  is  more  used  in  domestic  prac- 
tice than  by  the  faculty ;  I  give  it  a  passing  notice. 

Our  botanists,  in  their  descriptions,  locate  it  in  dry  woods ;  it  is  abun- 
dant on  all  our  poor  knolls,  in  pastures,  and  waste  uncultivated  lands. 

It  is  quite  a  sure  diuretic,  and  has  been  used  in  decoction,  as  a  domes- 
tic remedy  in  wha^  the  people  denominate  the  gravel,  by  which  they 
mean  disury,  or  any  disease  of  the  urinary  organs. 

When  I  am  treating  a  disease  of  the  above  description,  the  friends  of 
the  patient  will  recommend  a  decoction  of  bear*s-bed,  ahd  extol  its  pow- 
ers as  a  diuretic.  Being  always  willing  to  witness  the  effect  of  our  indi- 
genous vegetables,  I  have  frequently  seen  marked  effects  from  its  exhi- 
bition, relieving  the  pain  and  anguish,  and  causing  an  abundant  flow  of 
urine. 
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Stricture  of  the  Rectum.    By  Alanson  Abbe,  M*  D.,  Boston. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  D.,  agod  24,  the  mother  of  one  child,  three  years  of  age, 
ht&  for  Dutny  years  been  afflicted  with  obstinate  and  unyielding  cosiive- 
ness,  attended  with  bddmorrhoids  unusually  painful  and  distressing.  Her 
bowels  were  evaooated,  usually,  onoe  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  only  by 
the  aid  of  cathartics.  Her  general  health  was  much  impaired ;  there 
were  daily  paroxysms  of  severe  pain  in  the  head,  giddiness^  pain  in  the 
loins  and  anus ,  she  was  excessivelv  irritable,  though  her  appetite  and 
digestive  organs  were  uniformly  good. 

April,  1856. — I  was  called  to  see  her.  On  ezamination,  T  found  fiVe 
large  haemorrhoids  on  the  verge  of  the  anus,  from  which,  apparently,  is- 
sued a  constant  discharge  or  pus^  The  hsemorrhoids  were  removed  by 
ligature,  with  no  unusual  symptoms,  and  healed  kindly  and  vTell,  yet  the 
discharge  continued  undiminished.  On  examination  per  rectum,  I  dis- 
covered a  stricture  of  the  rectum,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
sphincter  ani,  the  diameter  of  which,  under  force,  did  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  Pus  oozed  constantlv  through  this  orifipe.  I  was 
wholly  unable  to  ascertain  the  condition  of^^  the  intestine  above  the  stric- 
ture. On  reflection,  I  concluded  to  dilate  the  stricture,  instead  of  divi- 
ding or  cauterizing  it,  and  for  this  purpose  obtained  of  Dr.  Godman  seven 
conical  tents,  made  of  the  bark  of  slippery  elm,  as  recommended  by  Dtt 
Storer. 

May  5tht — Introduced  an  elm  tent  into  the  stricture,  letting  it  rest  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  secured  it  by  a  T  nandage^  a 
compress  of  cotton  resting  upon  the  antts. 

May  6th. — Early  in  the  morning  the  tent  was  discharged,  with  a  small 
portion  of  iadcal  matter.  At  11,  A.  M.,  another  tent  or  larger  size  was 
introduced  in  the  same  manner,  and  secured  as  before. 

7th. — "The  tent  came  away  this  morning,  followed  by  a  moderate  dis- 
charge of  fisces.  I  introduced  another  tent  of  still  larger  size,  and  se- 
cored  it  iu  a  like  manner  a0  tbe  others. 

8th.-^be  discbarge  of  the  tent  passed  this  morning  as  the  others  bad 
done,  with  tery  little  faecal  matter,  out  a  large  discharge  of  pus.  Direct- 
ed an  enema  of  muoilege  gum  acacia,  and  tbe  comp.  inf.  senna,  J  iv. 

9th.— On  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  stricture,  found  it  en- 
larged sufficiently  to  admit  my  fore  finger,  with  some  force,  to  the  first 
joint.  Introdooed  the  fourlth  tent,  the  largest  diameter  of  which  was 
about  an  inch.  While  introducing  it,  felt  the  stricture  suddenly  give 
way,  presenting  no  further  resistance.  This  instant  yielding  of  the 
stnctare  produced  a  temporary  faintness  of  tbe  patient,  which  passed  off 
in  three  or  four  minutes. 

10th. — ^Very  early  this  morning,  the  disposition  to  use  the  stool  became 
so  urgent,  that  she  was  compelled  to  remove  the  bandage  and  let  the  tent 
pass,  and  with  it  came  a  free  and  copious  discharge  of  fseoes  and  pus. 
On  examination,  found  the  stricture  nearly  overcome.  Above  it,  as  far 
as  the  finger  could  reach,  the  intestine  was  indurated,  granulated  and  ul- 
cerated. The  discharge  of  pus  was  evidently  from  this  source,  occasioned 
by  retention  of  faeces  above  the  stricture. 

I9lh. — ^Patient  reports  herself  well ;  has  a  free  and  easy  discharge 
from  her  bowels,  daily.  She  discovers  no  signs  of  purulent  matter  in  her 
sracoations,  or  on  her  linen. — Boston  Med*  and  Surg.  Joum, 
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Iodine  as  an  Emmmagogm.     By  Dr.  Shoemaker,  of  Columbi*,  niinois. 

I  am  just  "  Old  Fogy"  enoagh,  to  be  surprised  that  Young  Physic 
should  give  us  another  emmenagogue  to  add  to  the  long  tailed  list  lef^  us 
by  the  veiierable  ChapnuiA,  aoc  many  other  well  learned  men  of  by -gone 
days. 

Some  one  (I  think  it  was  W.  P.  Dewees)  has  defined  menstruation  as 
^^a  periodic  discharge  from  the  uterus  of  a  colored  fluid  resembling  blood, 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  pregnancy^  suckliffg  and  disease  /''  I,  with 
many  others,  wiser  than  myself,  accept  this  definition  and  act  accordingly 
— that  is,  let  the  subject  alone  during  the  two  first  and  natural  causes  of 
arrest,  and  try  to  remedy  the  last,  let  it  be  what  it  may.  A  supposed 
'*  rheumatism  ot  the  uterus,"  as  suggested  by  some — then,  if  we  are  not 
CD  the  hoU>y^  Alkali  and  Acid,  as  being,  in  turn,  cause  and  cure — per- 
haps we  might  give  some  of  Dewees'  Vol.  tMct.  of  Ouiac,  but  not  Icline  ! 
Is  the  patient  rather  an  imprudent  one,  who,  about  the  time  the  flux  should 
appear — in  good  health  and  full  habit,  with  skin  soft  aad  perspiring,  inten- 
tionally or  otherwise  gets  her  feet  wet,  or  from  some  cause  takes  cold  ~ame- 
Dorrhoda  or  dysmenorrheea  is  the  consequence,  headache,  injected  eyes, 
&c.  We  give  her  some  wirm  tea,  sit  over  a  hip-bath,  and  put  the  legs 
to  the  knees  in  a  mustard  bath :  three  fluxes  ensue,  tne  from  the  nose, 
one  from  the  skin,  and  one  from  the  uterus — she  is  well !  but  has  not 
taken  or  required  any  Iodine  ! 

Old  Fogies  do  not  believe  that  typhus  fever  is  caused  by  an  ulcerated 
condition  of  the  abdommal  glands,  but  vice  versa — just  so  amenorrhoea  and 
dysnienorrhoea  are  effects,  not  causes.  Young  Physic  may  expect  to  re- 
live many  patients,  whose  health  is  bad,  and  who  sufier  from  suppressed 
or  painful  menstruation,  by  iodine,  or  any  other  of  the  so-called  emmena- 
gogues.  We  must  seek  to  restore  the  general  health  by  remedies  indi- 
cated by  the  symptoms  present ;  succeed  in  this,  and  the  amenorrhoea 
will  be  cured.  It  is  true,  however,  that  cases  may  and  often  do  occur 
that  iodine  is  the  remedy  indicated  f 

Culleo  and  most  others  who  diligently  searched  for  what  they  thought 
should  exist,  viz  :  a  true  emmenagogoe,  finaIFy  gave  it  up  in  their  minds, 
but  really  found  it  in  a  pair  oi  flannel  drawers  with  a  waintband  that  cov- 
ered the  whole  pelvis — in  rusty  iron,  that  improved  tbe  blood,  when  aided 
by  exercise,  beef-steak,  and  hilarity  I  But  iodine  is  good,  too,  in  sowu 
eases. 

Dysmenorrhoea  is  often  caused  by  one  of  the  hyperseniic  conditions  of 
the  uterus— say  determination  to  the  part  retarded  in  its  transit,  (conges- 
don,)  or  by  determination ;  the  circulation  in  the  part,  partly  increased, 
and  partly  diminished  (inflammation)  ;  in  these  cases,  what  are  the  indi- 
oatioD^ — ^iodine,  or  the  lancet  and  anodines  ? — St.  Louis  Med.  ^  Surg. 
Journal. 
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"With  this  No.  of  our  Journal  we  send  out  the  announce- 
ment of  our  third  course  of  Lectures.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  accorapanymg  Catalogue  of  Students  and  graduates  of  the 
last  course  shows  an  increase  upon  the  first  suffig;)$jyijjy  large 
to  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Atlanta  Medical  Col- 
lege will  very  soon  number  a  class  equal,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, to  any  school  in  the  Union.  This  is  said  in  no  boasting 
spirit.  The  Faculty,  it  is  true,  have  endeavored  to  discharge 
their  duties  as  teachers — others  have  done  the  sanifl ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  all  institutions  prosper  that  afford  the  proper 
amount  of  medical  instruction.  We  hope  no  jealousy  toward 
sister  institutions  will  ever  be  indulged  by  any  member  of  the 
Faculty  here.  If  our  position  and  facilities  for  instruction, 
irake  it  to  the  interest  of  the  student  to  take  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  Atlanta,  we  expect  them  to  do  so,  not  otherwise.  If 
we  fell  short  of  other  colleges  in  the  curriculum  of  studies, 
or  in  affording  the  proper  means  of  rapid  advancement,  we  do 
not  ask,  we  do  not  expect,  we  do  not  desire  the  medical  stu- 
dent to  waste  his  time  and  money  with  us.  If  we  fall  below 
the  standard  of  requirements  adopted  by  other  institutions,  we 
could  not  expect  their  confidence  and  respect,  nor  the  patron- 
age of  intelligent  students  of  medicine. 

The  College  building,  which  for  want  of  means  has  pro- 
gressed tardily,  has  now  its  walls  complete;  and  with  the  tul- 
fillment  of  contracts  already  made  for  other  work,  which  will 
be  rapidly  carried  on,  ample  lecture  rooms,  dissecting  room, 
museum,  &c.,  in  a  substantial  stone  building,rwill  be  aflforded. 
Though  the  rooms  occupied  heretofore  by  the  kindness  of 
our  city  authorities,  were  spacious  and  comfortable,  the  want 
of  laboratory,  and  permanent  and  suitable  dissecting  rooms 
was  felt  by  those  requiring  such  apartments  during  the  College 
exercises.  As  the  announcement  makes  known,  all  things  will 
be  in  readiness  for  the  next  course. 
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TO  OUR  PATRONS. 
We  must  take  the  liberty  of  again  calling  the  attention  of 
our  BobBcribers  to  arrearages  due  for  subscription.  "We  do  not 
ask  confidence  in  our  pretentions  till  we  give  evidence  which 
we  think  should  warrant  it.  We  know  that  Journals  have 
failedy  and  cash  subscribers  have  been  squeezed  ;  therefore,  al- 
though cash  terms  were  advertised,  subscribers  were  not  held 
strictly  to  cash  during  the  publication  of  the  first  volume. 
Now,  as  this  is  the  2d  No.  of  the  2d  Vol.,  we  hope  that  our 
friends,  who  are  in  arrears,  will  remember  us  pecuniarily ^  and 
remit  for  vols.  1  and  2,  if  convenient.  We  know  the  feelings 
of  subscribers.  We  have  been,  and  are  now  subscribers.  The 
amount  is  small,  too  small  to  engage  much  thought  in  those 
owing  these  individual  and  separate  amounts.  Yet,  think, 
friends !  the  aggregate  of  these  separate  small  amounts  is  to 
pay  the  publication  of  a  Journal  which  costs,  in  cash,  every 
month,  the  sum  of  about  ninety  dollars.  With  our  present 
list  of  subscribers,  this  monthty  debt  could  be  easily  discharged, 
without  inconvenience  to  our  patrons.  Therefore,  brethren, 
send  in  these  small  amounts,  for  which  we  hope  you  have 
value  received,  and  relieve  the  Faculty,  under  whose  control 
the  Journal  is  published,  from  a  burthen  they  have  patiently 
shouldered  for  twelve  months.  We  are  willing  to  contribute 
the  labor  editorial,  which  is  no  small  matter,  without  the  hope 
of  pecuniary  remuneration,  and  ask  only  that  due  subscriptions, 
sufficient  to  pay  the  publication,  be  sent  in. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  "  Essays  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Ner- 
vous system,  with  an  appendix  on  Hydrophobia,  by  Benjamin 
Haskell,  M.  D.,  of  Rockport,  Mass.,"  a  work  of  87  pages,  in 
pamphlet  form,  containing  three  essays  and  appendix.  The 
character  of  the  essays,  and  the  style  of  the  author  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  extracts.     He  says : 

"  I  regard  the  nervous  system  as  simple  and  uniform  in  its 
fanction,  as  in  its  structure ;  that,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  bodily 
organs,  it  is  by  virtue  of  its  physical  properties,  which  are  one 
and  the  same  throughout  all  its  homologous  parts,  it  is  of  use 
in  the  body,  and  subserves  the  purposes  of  the  mind.  If  ever 
it  is  proper  to  speak  of  vital  properties,  in  relation  to  those 
«ictivities  by  which  its  growth  takes  place,  its  integrity  is  main- 
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taiDed  in  health,  and  it  is  repaired  in  disease.  But  when  it  is 
formed,  the  nervous  fibre,  whether  it  is  an  attenuated  cylinder 
<;ontaining  fluid,  or  a  solid,  performs  the  same  office  wherever 
it  is  situated,  whether  in  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  nerve  of 
fiense  or  of  motion.  And  that  office  is  precisely  what  its  par- 
ticular structure  adapts  it  to  perform.  Such  is  evidently  the 
teaching  of  analoffy,  reason  and  common  sense.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  vesicular  portion ;  whether  it  forms  a  ffanglion  at 
the  point  where  the  nerves  that  go  to  an  organ  of  sensation, 
meet  with  those  that  proceed  to  the  muscles  which  move  that 
organ,  or  occupies  the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  is  distri- 
buted over  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  we  re- 
cognize nothing  but  an  arrangement  on  physical  principles  by 
which  arterial  blood  is  brought  into  close  relation  with  the 
nervous  fibre ;  and  whatever  is  the  natural  effect  of  thejacticat 
of  arterial  blood  as  it  passes  to  the  venous  state,  (in  all  proba- 
bility a  dynamic  effect,)  on  the  nervous  fibre,  that  we  are  bound, 
by  all  the  rules  of  right  reasoning,  to  consider  the  true  and  the 
only  function  of  the  vesicular  portion.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  make  a  mere  difference  of  form,  where  theBame 
structure  is  brought  into  similar  mechanical  relations  with 
another  structure,  a  ground  of  difference  in  fimction,  vital  or 
otherwise. 

"  Of  these  physical  properties  of  the  nervous  system,  the  mind 
avails  itself,  in  establishing  its  relations  of  sensibility  and  mo- 
tility with  the  body.  And  it  does  this,  not  by  associating  its 
fEiculty  of  sensibility  as  a  'whole,  or  its  faculty  of  motility  as  a 
^hole,  with  any  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  out  particular  Ben- 
rsatioas  and  classes  of  sensations,  particular  motions  and  com- 
hinations  of  motions,  are  associated  with  the  physical  excite- 
ments of  particular  portions  of  the  nervous  system — a  fact  ex- 
-emplified  by  the  special  senses,  and  the  movements  of  respi- 
ration. 

"  These  associations  are  incidental  to  two  fundamenialandcQr^ 
relatix^e  laws  or  general  principles^  which  regulate  the  union  of 
the  mind  and  the  body.  One  of  these  princij)les  is  mental,  the 
other  physical.  The  first  is,  that  mina  governs  the  motions  of 
the  body  as  directed  by  sensations.  The  second  is,  that  the 
or^n  on  which  the  impression,  giving  rise  to  the  guiding  sen- 
sation, is  made,  (if  not  m  immediate  juxtaposition,)  is  connec- 
ted by  nerve  with  the  muscle  to  be  ^contracted  in  order  to 
move  the  organ. 

"  These  two  principles,  which  I  thinkcan  be  shown  to  be  uni- 
versal fiacts,  constitute  the  key  to  the  true  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system.  With  reference  to  the  first  of  them,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  action  of  the  mind,  neither  in  its  sensitive >nQr 
voluntary  department,  is  limited  to  those  feelings  or  those  vo- 
litions, which  it  stops  to  jeegister  in  consciousness  and  ilius  re- 
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membera,  bat  extends  to  all  those  phenomena,  whose  charac- 
ter of  adaptation,  and  whose  want  of  harmonj  with  physical 
laws,  prove  them  to  be  of  the  mechanism,  or  else  to  lie  in  a 
sphere  remote  from  the  penetration  of  our  faculties,  and  one 
not  given  us  to  explore. 

"  The  object  of  the  union  of  the  muscle  to  be  contracted  with 
the  sensitive  org^an,  appears  to  me  to  be,  to  enable  the  mind 
to  avail  itself  of  the  physical  property  of  the  nerve  whereby 
the  two  orcrans  are  brought,  as  it  were,  into  apposition.  Such 
would  be  the  result,  were  we  to  suppose  the  physical  quality 
of  the  nerve  to  be  a  power  to  receive  and  propagate  minute  im- 
pulses. Impressions  from  without  would  then  be  transmitted 
through  the  nerve  and  repeated  on  the  muscular  apparatus. 
And  the  attention  of  the  mind,  as  held  in  sympathetic  con- 
nection with  the  muscle,  would  be  roused,  iust  as  it  is,  when 
ati  impression  is  made  directly  on  the  muscle,  in  ony  one  of 
the  peristaltic  actions.  All  the  forms  of  motion  in  the  body 
are  thus  reduced  to  the  same  mechanisni;  and  we  are  spared 
that  contradiction  of  the  law  of  parcimonv,*  which  we  make 
when  we  attribute  one  set  of  motions  to  the  direct  action  of 
impressions,  and  another  to  influences  generated  in,  and  trans- 
mitted through,  a  nerve.  In  other  words,  the  mind  wills  to 
feel  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  the  muscle  that  contracts, 
and  the  sensation  under  the  direction  of  which  it  contracts ; 
and  it  does  this  when  the  former  is  connected  with  the  sensi- 
tive orffan  either  by  nerve  or  immediate  contiguity. 

"In  Tike  manner,  it  corresponds  with  the  same  view,  to  sup- 
pose the  oflice  of  the  ganglion  or  vesicular  matter  to  be,  to 
unite  in  one  the  nervous  fibres  passing  from  various  surfaces 
of  relation,  as  the  muscles  on  one  hand,  and  the  organs  of 
sense  on  the  other.  This  may  be  conceived  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  arterial  blood  as  it  becomes  deoxygen- 
ated,  giving  rise  to  minute  impulses  which  excite  a  vibratory 
movement  on  thp  fibrils,  and  the  interference  of  a  new  im- 
pression with  which,  is  disseminated  and  felt  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  Thus  the  ganglion  on  the  simple  nervous  cord 
may  serve  to  unite  the  fibres  that  lead  from  the  surface  of 
touch  of  a  segment,  or  small  member,  with  the  fibres  that  lead 
from  the  muscles  that  move  that  segment  or  member.  The 
grey  matter  in  the  centre  of  the  spinal  marrow,  unites  contig- 
uous segments  and  organs  in  associated  relation,  and  that  of 
the  surface  of  the  convolutions  controls  these  minor  centres, 
and  unites  in  one  all  the  nerves  distributed  to  all  the  volunta-, 
TV  muscles  and  to  all  the  organs  of  sense.  Whether  this  be 
the  true  office  of  the  blood  in  the  grey  matter,  or  not,  one 

*  This  term  is  htppilj  assigned  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  to  the  old  law,  <*  tbat  no 
more  causes  are  to  t>e  introduced^  than  will  account  for  the  effiects  in  philosophii- 
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"ttiing  is  pretty  evident,  viz :  that  the  blood  generates  nothing, 
-whether  in  the  form  of  electricity,  nervous  power,  or  nervous 
influence,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  muscles.  For  wiien  a 
nerve  has  been  separated  from  its  ganglionic  connections  some 
time,  it  will,  when  irritated,  occasion  contraction  in  the  mus- 
cle  to  which  it  leads ;  a  fact  whieh  proves  that  the  ganglionic 
centre  must  act  on  some  property  already  existing  in  the  nerve, 
and  fdBTords  nothing  to  titie  medullary  fibre  which  it  had  not 
before. 

"  Thus,  the  conclusion  we  come  to,  is  that  while  the  nerve 
fibre  connects  the  organs  of  sense  with  the  muscle ;  the  ganglion 
connects  the  difterent  fibres  from  a  number  of  points  of  a  sen- 
sitive surface,  with  fibres  leading  to  a  number  of  muscles.  Were 
there  but  a  single  organ  of  sense,  and  a  sinde  musde  to  be 
■contracted  in  consequence  of  sensations  arising  from  impres- 
sions, on  that  organ  of  sense,  the  two  would  be  united  by  a 
nerve  without  a  ganglion.  This  conckision,  w^liich  establishes 
the  uniformity  of  action  of  the  nervous  system,  prepares  the 
way  for  an  investigation  of  the  mode  in  whidh  nature  builds' 
cip  the  nervous  system,  vand  associates  the  powers  of  the  mind 
vnth  it" 

Again,  in  comparing  the  vie^ws  thus<advocated  by  him,  with 
those  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  he  says4 

"The^common  belief  of  ^tal  properties  of  nerves,  which 
this  view  opposes,  derives  its  chief  support  from  the  authority 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  whose  researches  are  well  known  ;  and  a 
comparison  of  the  principles  just  laid  down  with  certain  phy- 
siological and  pathological  phenomena,  in  order  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  these  last  are  elucidated  by  them,  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  advert  to  those  of  that  writer.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  I  would  state,  that  the  conclusions  of  Sir  Charles 
feell  never  flowed  leffttimately  from  his  premises.  In  his  first 
experiments  on  the  fifth  nerve,  before  he  had  any  theory  to 
support,  or  rather  'before  his  theory  had  assumed  a  definite 
form,  he  drew  the  inference  that  this  perve  was  for  motion. 
This,  therefor^  was  the  natural  inference ;  and  though  sub- 
sequently, when  on  finding  that  it  did  not  tally  with  those  he 
drew  from  his  experiments  on  the  spinal  marrow,  he  withdrew 
and  reversed  it,  still  there  were  residual  phenomena,  which 
threw  serious  doubts  on  its  correctness  in  its  amended  form. 
The  loss  of  all  power  in  the  lip,  in  an  animal  whose  chief  sense 
of  touch  resides  in  the  lips,  and  the  chief  motions  of  which, 
would  naturally  be  associated  with  it,  the  dropping  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  drawing  it  to  one  side,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
something  more  than  sensation  was  destroyed.  Many  labored 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this  contradiction  by  his 
followers.    But  they  have  not  been  successful.     Contractions 
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of  the  iris  have  also  been  produced  by  irritating  the  fifth ;  some 
distortion  is  produced  by  paralysis  of  that  nerve;  it  sende  fi- 
bres to  muscles,  and  there  are  other  signs  of  its  agency  in  con- 
tracting certain  muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  the  eyelids, 
Now  all  this  is  readily  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  th^ 
mind  employs  the  fifth  for  touch,  and  those  notions  which  it. 
performs  under  the  direction  of  touch.* 

"  Again,  if  we  pass  from  the  nerves  of  the  face,  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  we  find  his  experiments  at  once  in  conflict  w^ith  those 
of  Magendie  and  Bellingori.  While  Sir  Charles  inferred  that 
the  anterior  cords  were  for  motion,  and  the  posterior  for  sen- 
sation, Magendie  inferred  that  the  former  were  for  motion 
chiefly,  and  the  latter  for  sensation  chiefly ;  and  Bellingeri 
that  the  first  were  for  the  movements  of  fiexion,  and  the  last 
for  those  of  extension.  Scarcely  anything  deserving  the  name 
of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  results  of  those  of  the  English, 
with  those  of  the  Italian  physiologist,  has  been  made.  But 
since  tlie  discovery  of  the  reflex  function,  Pr.  Carpenter  has 
endeavored,  by  the  aid  of  special  pleading  and  patchwork,  to 
inake  the  others  coincide.  By  the  reflex  function,  he  explains, 
with  some  plausibility,  how  motions  are  produced,  when,  after 
section,  the  proximate  ends  of  the  posterior  cords  are  irritated.f 
But  when  he  explains  how  it  is  that  sensation  takes  place 
through  the  anterior  cord,  he  assumes  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
and  then  makes  use  of  It  to  prove  itself.  For  he  supposes 
that  sensitive  fibres  from  the  posterior  cord  pass  up  from  the 
point  of  union  of  the  two  coitis  towards  the  spinal  marrow, 
not  because  they  have  been  traced  anatomically,  but  solely  on 

♦For  a  full  account  of  Sir  CharleB  Bell's  errors  in  relation  to  the  fifth  nerve,  the 
y^ader  may  consult  Jaijies  0'3eime*8  analytical  correction  of  that  irriter*s  views 
respecting  the  nerves  of  the  face,  re-published,  in  this  eoantry,  in  the  **  Begister 
and  Library  of  Medical  and  Ghirurgical  Science,"  for  1884.  Dr.  O'Beirae  cones 
to  the  conclusion,  that  either  the  fifth  nerve  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  other 
office  than  touch,  or  the  motor  portion  must  extend  to  branches  of  it,  not  now  con- 
ceded by  anatomists — which  last  alternative  he  adopts.  Indeed  it  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  liis  essay  to  prove  it.  The  view  above  given  accords  with  the  first  In 
one  of  the  observations  quoted  by  him.  Sir  Charles  himself  expressly  admits  **  a 
power  of  holding  by  the  lips,  independent  qfihe  seventh  nerve." 

f  The  inconsequence  of  this  conclusion  is  shown  by  an  experiment  of  M.  du 
Bois-aeymond.  **  If  any  motor  nerve  be  selected  which  divarioates  into  two 
branches,  (as,  for  example,  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog,  which  divides  above  th« 
bend  of  the  knee  into  the  tibial  and  peroneal  branches,)  and  a  galvanic  stimulus 
be  applied  to  either  of  these  branches,  this  having  been  first  divided  above  its  in- 
sertion  into  the  muscles,  the  electrotonic  state  will  be  developed,  not  merely  hi  the 
portion  of  the  trunk  continuous  with  that  branch,  but  also  in  that  which  is  conti- 
nuous with  the  other  branch,  as  will  be  made  apparent  by  the  contraction  in  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  latter."  (Carpent^e  Physiology^  Fifth  American  Mditionj 
pp  653->4  )  Here  we  have  an  undoubted  instance  of  an  irritation  being  transmit- 
ted through  a  ner?e,  Khen  seyered  in  part  from  its  natural  connections,  in  a  man- 
ner  opposite  to  the  physiological  pnode  of  such  transmission,  as  generally  under- 
stood. Can  any  one  say,  that  when  the  proximate  ends  of  the  posterior  cords  are  * 
irritated,  the  resultant  motions  through  the  anterior  are  not  of  an  analogoni  ohar- 
aoter? 
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the  ground  that  di^ding  the  posterior  cord  puts  a  stop  to  the 
exhibition  of  sensation  when  the  anterior  is  irritated.  The 
true  question  is,  whether  there  are  any  fibres  either  in  the  an- 
terior or  posterior  cords  by  whose  vital  endowments  sensation 
takes  place.  Is  it  not  most  natural  to  suppose,  that  irritation 
of  the  cut  end  of  the  anterior  cord  occasions  convulsive  oi* 
painful  contractions  of  the  muscles,  and  the  connection  being 
maintained  by  the  posterior,  the  animal  exhibits  indications 
of  suffering  ?*' 

He  thus  alludes  to  the  "  carroboratian  of  the  views  advanced ;" 

"  A  further  and  somewhat  singular  cotifirmation  of  the  idea 
above  given  of  the  functions  of  me  anterior  and  posterior  co- 
lumns of  the  spinal  cord,  is  derived  from  the  following  obser- 
vations of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie  on  injuries  of  that  organ  : 

"  The  lower  limbs  are  more  frequently  paralyzed  than  the 
upper,  even  when  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  spine  has  been 
injured.  This  circumstance  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
what  happens  when  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  are  inter- 
rupted in  consequence  of  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrse.  In 
these  last  cases,  the  paralysis  is  often  complete  in  the  upper 
limbs  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months,  before  it  extends  to  the 
lower.  Paralysis  of  tl^e  upper  limbs  has  been  known  to  follow 
-contusion  of  tue  dorsal  vertebr®. 

"  These  facts,  which  seem  inexplicable  on  the  common  theo- 
ry, are  easilv  understood,  when  we  consider  that  caries,  affectr 
ing  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  must  involve  the  anterior  co- 
lumns some  time  before  the  posterior ;  whereas,  in  injuries, 
the  processes  are  usually  the  first  to  suffer  fracture  or  disloca- 
tion, and  the  posterior  columns  which  are  most  concerned  in 
the  movements  of  the  lower  extremities,  being  neariy  conti- 

faous,  will  soonest  feel  the  effects,  and  will  therefore  be  most 
kely  to  be  disturbed  in  their  function. 
"  In  No.  19  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  is  an  account  of  a 
discussion  before  the  London  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
in  which  Marshall  Hall  took  part,  relative  to  a  case  in  which 
there  was  palsy  confined  to  the  arms.  The  doctor  was  evi- 
dently at  &ult  in  his  explanation  of  the  case,  simply  because 
there  was  not  room  for  it  in  his  philosophy.  According  to  hia 
ideas,  it  was  ^^  almost  impossible  to  imagine  disease  of  the 
spinal  marrow  so  situated  as  to  induce  paraplega  of  both  su- 
perior extremities,  without  involving  in  its  eftects  the  parts 
situated  below.**  After  what  has  been  said  above,*  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  enlarge  upon  such  a  case." 

*  «0ii  the  eonneotion  between  the  motions  of  the  ann  and  the  speoifie  senfles,  an4 
throQfh  them  with  the  cerebrum  and  anterior  columns. 
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Again,  on  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  reception  of 
Bell's  theory : 

"  The  observations  made  in  the  two  preceding  divisions, 
enable  us  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  the  experiments  and 
reasonings  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  the  influence  they  have 
had  on  the  subsequent  progress  of  physiology.  "  The  key  to 
the  system,"  says  he,  "  will  be  found  in  the  simple  proposition, 
that  each  filament  or  track  of  nervous  matter  has  its  peculiar 
endowment,  independently  of  the  others  which  are  bound  up 
along  with  it;  and  that  it  continues  to  have  the  same  endow- 
ment throughout  its  whole  length.'*  Here  was  his  fundamen- 
tal error.  Long  previous  to  his  time,  it  had  been  suspected, 
from  the  occasional  occurrence  of  paralysis  of  motion  without 
loss  of  sensation,  and  the  reverse,  that  difl^erent  nerves  were 
somehow  subservient  to  these  different  functions.  But  the  old 
physiologists  who  held  this  notion  did  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
any  the  less  believe  that  both  motion  and  sensation  were  func- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  not  of  the  nerves.  To  him  it  was  left 
to  transfer,  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen,  these  poweis,  from 
the  province  of  the  mind,  and  locate  them  in  the  nerves,  as 
functions,  springing  from  these  imaginary  vital  endowments. 
And  we  look  in  vam  in  his  works  for  any  process  of  reason- 
ing, grounded  on  physiological  or  psychological  facts,  to  war- 
rant the  step.  It  was  an  assumption,  neither  more  nor  less ; 
and  it  was  an  assumption,  the  necessity  for  which,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  show,  before  he  pmceeded  to  experiment. 
Had  he  done  this,  his  experiments  would  have  been  pertinent 
to  prove  which  class  of  nerves  were  for  motion,  and  which  for 
sensation." 


On  Lactate  of  Zinc  in  Epilepsy,    By  M.  Herpin. 

(Bull.  Gen.  de  Therap.    Not.  1855.) 

M.  Herpin  points  out  the  fallacy  of  deductions  from  cases 
treated  (U  masse  by  any  remedy,  without  classifying^  the  cases, 
and  taking  the  prognosis  into  consideration.  He  (iivides  cases 
of  epilepsy  into  three  groups.  1.  Where  the  prognosis  is  fa- 
vorahle.  This  embraces  cases  in  which  there  have  been  less 
than  100  attacks.  2.  Little  favorable  cases,  where  there  have 
been  from  100  to  500  attacks.  3.  Unfavorable  cases,  where  there 
have  been  above  500  attacks.  The  duration  of  the  affection,  to- 
gether wit^  the  affc  and  sex  of  the  subject,  also  influence  the 
prognosis.  All  things  being  equal  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  fits,  the  most  recent  cases  are  the  most  favorable.    Under 
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five  months'  daration,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  twice  as 
great  as  troin  five  months  to  a  year.  After  ten  years,  success 
is  rare.  Of  all  ages,  old  a^eis  the  most  favorable ;  then  youth  . 
and  infancy ;  and  least  of  all,  adult  age.  In  M.  Herpin's  hands 
there  have  been  twice  as  many  failures  with  males  than  with 
females.  Adult  men  are  most  unfavorable  subjects.  To  ap- 
ply this  sort  of  division  to  the  cases  treated  by  lactate  of  zinc : 
—of  41  epileptics,  the  treatment  was  only  sufficiently  advanced 
in  35  for  any  decision  as  to  its  effect  being  arrived  at.  Of 
these  85,  15  were  favorable  ca^es,  12  little  favorable,  and  8  un- 
£Etvorabl6.  Of  the  8  unfavorables,  2  have  improved  to  an  ex- 
tent which  militates  strongly  in  favor  of  the  remedy.  Of  the 
12  little  favorable  cases,  in  2  children,  aged  respectively  eight 
years  and  twenty-one  months,  the  tits  were  suppressed  ;  and  a 
remarkable  amelioration  took  place  in  one  man.  Of  the  15 
favorable  cases,  4,  in  which  various  other  remedies  had  failed, 
were  influenced  by  the  lactate ;  one  of  these  had  suffered  90 
attacks  in  fifteen  years  and  a  half;  a  second,  aged  forty-four 
years,  had  symptoms  of  commencing  general  paralysis ;  a  third, 
aged  four  or  five  years,  bad  a  hydrbcephalic  head ;  and  a  fourth, 
which  had  lasted  three  years  and  a  half,  was  otherwise  favora- 
ble. In  6  of  the  remaining  11,  the  attacks  were  suppressed  ; 
and  of  the  5  others,  3  have  had  the  intervals  so  much  pro- 
longed, as  to  afford  hope  of  complete  c^re  on  continuance  of 
the  remedy ;  the  remaining  two  were  amended.  The  remedy 
was  given  for  a  period  of  from  five  or  six  to  twelve  months. — 
Med.  Chir.  JReview. 


The  Abortion  Trade. 


There  is  something  frightful  in  the  perfect  sang  frcUd  with 
"which  women  call  upon  the  physician  to  relieve  them  from  the 
duties  of  a  mother.  They  walk  into  the  office  of  oul*  most 
honorable  practitioners,  state  their  case  with  the  same  ease  of 
manner  which  would  mark  their  description  of  a  headache, 
and  appeal  for  assistance  with  as  perfect  assurance  of  their  right 
to  it. 

This  sentiment  is  almost  universal  in  the  community,  and 
it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  a  most  virtuous  indignation  on 
the  part  of  the  suffi3ring  female,  as  she  listens  to  the  refusal  of 
her  medical  adviser  to  take  any  part  in  such  an  undertaking. 

We  have  no  space  or  disposition  to  discuss  the  morality  of 
this  infamous  trade,  but  we  do  wish  to  enter  our  prot43st  against 
those  practitioners  who  accommodate  themselves  to  this  de-i 
praveu  moral  sense  of  the  female.  We  have  an  ipdirect  per* 
»oaal  knowledge  of  physicians  who  never  refuse  this  kind  of 
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bufiiness ;  and  whenever  we  procure  any  positive  evidence  we 
mean  to  use  it  against  them.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  act  as  a 
detective  police,  but. there  is  room  in  this  country  for  actioa 
in  its  medical  societies  with  reference  to  some  of  their  mem- 
bers ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  when  the  matter  is  brought 
up  in  proper  shape,  they  will  inflict  the  proper  punishment 
without  fear  of  consequences. — American  MedL  Gazeile, 


Begimen, — ^Dr.  James  Jackson,  in  his  letters  to  a  young  phy- 
sician, advocates  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet,  both  as  a  remeay 
and  a  preventive  measure  in  epilepsy  and  apoplexy.  Although 
patients  may  rebel  against  the  prescription,  if  made  to  em- 
brace the  remainder  oi  their  lives,  they  will  generally  become 
reconciled  to  it  if  recommended  temporarily,  so  as  to  become 
more  indifferent  on  the  subject  than  they  had  anticipated. 
Exercise  is  enjoined,  mental  perturbation  disapproved,  and 
the  patient  advertised  not  to  return  to  animal  food  so  long  as 
he  has  very  good  health  without  it.  In  phthisis  and  hemopti- 
sis  on  the  contrary,  he  recommends  animal  food,  milk,  and  a 
farineous  diet,  to  which  should  be  added  fruit,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  a  laxative  character,  in  case  of  a  tendency  to  habitual 
constipation.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  he  considers  of  all 
things  the  most  important  in  these  diseases,  which  should  be 
carried  as  far  as  the  vigor  of  the  patient  will  permit.  It  should 
not  be  done  rashly,  but  boldly.  The  great  object  is,  to  prevent 
the  cachexy,  if  it  has  not  appeared,  or  to  overcome  it  when  it 
has,  by  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  increase  the  general  vigor 
of  the  system,  trusting  to  the  natural  efforts  to  overcome  the 
disease-  With  the  body  properly  protected  by  suitable  cloth- 
ing the  patient  is  advised  to  live  pretty  much  out  of  doors. 
For  the  relief  of  hemoytysis  he  recommends  a  combination  of 
fiulphate  of  copper  and  opium.    In  an  urgent  case  he  gave  one 

frain  each  of  these  remedies,  and  repeated  the  dose  in  twelve 
ours.  During  fifty  years  practice  he  had  only  met  with  two 
^cases  in  which  this  hemorrhage  proved  fatal  in  phthisis. — Med. 
Chronicle, 


Cure  of  Itch  in  Half  an  Hour. — ^Dr.  E.  Smith,  at  a  meeting 
K)f  the  London  Medical  Society,  called  attention  to  an  article 
in  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire^  by  Dr.  Bourguignon,  in  which  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  value  of  the  treatment  of  Itch,  in  Belgium, 
by  sulphur,  combined  with  lime,  in  a  liquid  form.  The  reme- 
4dy  is  prepared  by  boiling  one  part  of  quick  lime  with  two  parts 
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of  sublimed  snlphur,  in  ten  parts  of  water,  nntil  the  two  for* 
mer  are  perfectly  united.  During  the  boiling  it  must  be  con* 
stantly  stirred  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and,  when  the  sulphur 
and  lime  have  combined,  the  fluid  is  to  be  decanted  and  Kept 
in  a  well  stoppered  bottle.  A  pint  of  the  liquid  is  sufficient 
for  the  cure  of  several  cases.  It  is  sufficient  to  wash  the  body 
well  with  warm  water,  and  then  to  rub  the  liquid  into  the  skin 
for  half  an  hour.  A»  the  fluid  evaporates,  a  layer  of  sulphur 
is  left  upon  the  skin.  During  the  half  hour  the  acarus  is  killed, 
and  the  patient  is  cured,  it  is  only  needful  then  to  wash  the 
body  well,  and  to  use  clean  clothes.  In  Belgium,  the  treat>- 
ment  is  introduced  by  first  rubbing  the  body  for  half  an  hour 
with  black  soap ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  bo  necessary. 
The  only  essential  act  is  that  of  the  careful  application  of  the 
fluid  sulphur.  The  lime  is  ot  no  importance  in  the  treatment, 
except  to  render  the  sulphur  soluble,  and  such  would  probably 
be  the  ca»e  if  potass  or  soda  were  employed.  The  chief  point 
in  the  plan  thus  employed,  which  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
mode  of  application  of  sulphur  in  substance  with  lam,  is  the 
more  ready  absorption  of  the  remedy,  and  consequently  the 
more  certain  and  quick  destruction  of  the  insect,  by  using 
sulphur  in  a  fluid  form.  In  so  disgusting  a  disease  it  must  be 
of  great  moment  to  be  able  to  cure  it  in  half  an  hour. — Asboc. 
MedL  JownvaL 


Glycerine  as  a  substitute  for  Cod-liver  OH  in  Phthisis,    By  Hsr 
.    Wardnbr,  M.D.,  of  Chicago,  DL 

In  its  internal  use,  glycerine  has  great  advantage  over  eod- 
liver  oil,  on  account  of  its  blandness,  and  favoring  instead  of 
destroving  the  digestion,  and  nattaeating  the  patient.  In  chil^ 
dren,  it  is  easy  of  administration,  on  account  of  its  sweet  and 
agreeable  taste.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1855,  by  per^ 
mission  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  t  used  it  at  the  Mercy  Hospital  in 
the  proportion  of  four  parts  to  one  of  the  syr.  of  the  iodide  ©f 
iron,  in  the  case  of  a  man  about  40  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  using  the  cod-liver  oil,  but  was  obliged  to  discontinue  it, 
on  account  of  its  nauseating  and  irritating  effects  on  the  stom- 
ach. This  man,  at  the  time,  was  much  emaciated,  much  trou- 
bled with  coughing,  and  expectorating  daily  neariy  a  pint  of 
thick,  tenacious  mucus,  freely  mixed  with  tubercular  matter  in 
a  granular  form.  The  infra-clavicular  space  was  considerably 
fallen  in^an  .1  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  plainly  evinced  quite 
an  advanced*  stage  of  the  disease.  He  had  been  under  treat- 
ment for  several  weeks,  just  previous,  for  chronic  diarrhoea^ 
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which  was  not  entirely  cured.  In  about  a  week  after  com-;, 
mencing  the  use  of  this  prescription,  the  cough  and  expecto^ 
ration  ceased,  and  the  patient  was  much  improved  generally! 
He  has  continued  its  use  up  to  the  present  time,  Jan.  10, 1856 ' 
has  regained  his  natural  fullness  and  rotundity,  and  is  fast  re' 
gaining  his  strength. 

Dr.  Davis  subsequently  used  the  same  remedy  in  a  case  of 
incipient  tuberculosis,  with  equally  satisfactory  results.  Dr. 
De  Laskie  Miller  recently  prescribed  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  with  the  most  happy  effects.  In  conclusion,  I 
believe  it  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  curative  agents. 
— N.  W.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 


On  Cantharidianj  and  its  Behtian  to  Spanish  Flies.  By  Dr. 
ScHROFF.  (Reitsch.  der  k.  k.  Gesellsch.  du  Aerzte  zu  "W  ien. 
July  and  August  1855.) 

Comparative  experiments  were  made  upon  rabbits  with  the 
cantharidian  and  Spanish  flies,  and  one  comparative  experi- 
ment by  M.  C.  Heinrich,  who  took  at  one  time  10  drops  of  a 
strong  tincture  of  cantharides,  prepared  by  himself  from  fresh 
undried  flies ;  and  at  another  time,  0.01  gramme  of  canthari- 
din.  It  is  clear  from  these  observations  that  the  cantharidin  is 
the  irrtating  principle  of  the  flies,  as  it  not  onlv  produced  gas- 
tro-enteritis,  but,  after  absorption,  also  proved  irritant  to  the 
urinary  organs.  One  interesting  result  obtained  by  Heinrich 
is,  that  the  cantharidin,  although  producing  inflammation  alon^ 
the  whole  digestive  tube,  and  in  the  urinary  organs,  failea 
to  produce  any  excitement  whatever  of  the  sexual  system, 
while  the  Utter  was  a  marked  effect  of  the  tincture  of  can- 
tharides. The  facts  in  our  possession  point  to  the  volatile 
Principle  in  the  living  flies,  which  give  them  their  disagreea- 
le  odor,  as  that  which  most  rapidly  occasions  sexual  excite- 
ment 


InfluefMe  of  the  Sun*s  Rays  in  Consumption. 

In  discomiog  the  oaases  of  tuberculosis  and  tubercular  pneumouia,  Dr. 
Coventry  baa  the  following  judicious  remarks : 

*^  There  is  one  subject  which  requires  a  more  extended  notice  thanit  has 
uraallj  received  from  oiy  systomAtie  writers.    I  teier  to  the  inflienoe  <tf 

# 
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the  STin's  rays.  Every  physiologist  ^nows  bow  absolately  necessary  they 
are  to  the  p*owth  of  plants,  and  the  etiolating  effect  their  absence  or 
withdrawal  ha<  upon  the  complexion.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  they 
may  have  aome  influence  in  causing  or  preventing  tuberculosis  I  It  seema 
well  established,  that  tubercles  may  be  produced  in  animals  by  confining 
them  in  close  and  dark  apartments,  on  a  meagre  diet.  Dr.  Hall  says,  that 
by  this  means,  he  produced  fatty  degeneracy  in  annuals,  which  he  consi- 
ders analagous  to,  if  not  identical  with  tuberculosis.  In  the  city  where  I 
reaide,  there  was  an  office  connected  with  a  large  mercantile  establish ihent, 
80  sitnated  that  the  sun  never  shone  upon  it.  It  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  with  a  single  window,  nnd  that  so  surrounded  with  buildings  as 
to  exclude  the  sun.  The  occupants  of  that  office  died  one  after  another, 
until  the  proprietors  became  alarmed,  and  had  the  offiKse  removed  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  bnildiog.  One  of  the  occupants  I  attended,  when  in  the 
last  stage  of  his  disease.  He  entered  the  office  a  strong  healthy  man 
with  no  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease,  and  temperate  and  regular  in 
mil  bis  habits,  but  in  less  than  two  years  he  was  carried,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, to  the  grave,  a  victim  of  consumption.  In  his  case  I  was  never  able 
to  dl<«cover  any  cause,  unless  it  was  bis  occupying  that  iatal  office,  where 
he  was  bock  keeper." 

The  question  of  the  corUagionsness  of  consumption  is  discussed  as 
fi)llows : 

**  CofUagvmsfiess  of  Consumption. — The  question  of  the  contagious- 
ness of  consumption,  or  the  possibility  of  its  being  eomoounicated  from 
one  person  to  another,  still  divides  the  profession.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  the  Sooth  of  Europe,  it  was  formerly  considered  so  contagious  that  the 
bed  and  bedding  of  persons  dying  from  the  disease  were  burned.  Mor- 
gagni,  in  his  great  work,  gives  this  as  a  reason  why  so  few  cures  of  the 
disease  are  reported,  in  bis  post-mortem  examinations.  Most  writers  in 
England  and  this  country,  consider  the  disease  as  non-contagious.  That 
It  is  not  contagious  in  the  same  sense  as  smallpox,  measles,  &c.,  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  that  a  person  occupying  the  same  close  apartment,  or 
sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  breathing  an  atmosphere  filled  with  the  exhala- 
tion from  ulcerated  lungs,  may  not  have  his  system  so  poisoned  as  to  pro- 
duoe  the  disease,  may  well  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  fact  that  whole  fami- 
lies often  die  of  the  disease,  is  familiar  to  us  all,  but  this  is  attributed  to 
their  having  the  same  hereditary  tendency  ;  but  how  does  it  happen  that 
members  of  the  family  who  are  absent  and  have  no  intercourse  with  the 
sick,  usually  escape ;  and  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  where  there  is 
DO  constitutional  tendency,  the  result  is  often  the  same.  I  bave  seen  an 
account  of  a  man,  who  said  that  he  had  not  a  near  relative  in  the  world, 
and  that  he  had  himself  been  the  unwilling  cause  of  their  death  ;  that  he 
had  coosumptiouy  communicated  it  to  his  wife,  and  she  to  others,  until  the 
whole  family  were  victims,  whilst  he  himself  recovered.  The  late  dis- 
tinguished Professor  Willoughby  mentioned  to  me,  that  a  brother  of  his 
caught  the  disease  from  attending  the  sick  bed  of  a  beloved  daughter. 
He  stated  that  in  bis  family  there  was  no  predisposition,  and  that  his  bro- 
ther was  a  strong,  healthy  man,  but  the  daughter  had  inherited  the  pre- 
disposition from  her  mother.  During  the  illness  of  the  daughter,  her 
father  bad  the  principal  care  of  her,  was  much  over  her,  and  soon  fell  a 
▼ietim  himself  to  the  disease.  It  is  well  known  that  the  glanders  in  the 
I  k  high^  oontagiousi  and  that  it  bears  a  st-o^  analogy  to  oonsump* 
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tion  in  roan,  I  woald  DOt  have  it  inferred,  that  I  beliete  there  is  danger 
of  the  disease  being  oommanicated  where  proper  precaation  is  used,  bat  I 
have  seen  too  many  melancholy  eases  where  1  believed  the  disease  was 
eonanianicated  to  permit  me  to  doabt  it&  possibility.'' — Med.  if  Surgiad 


We  have  before  ns  a  copy  of  Draper's  Physiology,  publish- 
ed by  Harper  &  Bros.  Our  time  and  space  in  this  JTo.  of  the 
Journal,  will  not  admit  of  such  an  extended  notice  as  this  im- 
portant work  demands.  We  will  allow  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  giving  this  excellent  production  such  attention  as  it  de- 
serves. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


A  Thesis  on  Acute  Injhmmatum^  submUted  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
AUania  Medical  CoUege,  Session  1856.  By  C.  0.  Lloyd,  of 
Wetampka,  Alabama. 

Acuie  Inflamrnaiion. — The  terra  iDflammation  is  derived  from 
in/ammo,  to  bum ;  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  burning 
pain  felt  in  the  affected  part. 

The  peculiar  morbid  condition  is  one  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  every  surgeon  and  physician ;  because  there  are  but 
few  diseases  of  a  serious  character  which  run  their  course 
without  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  at  some  period  of  their 
progress.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  a  most  careful  investiga- 
tion, and  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  phenomena,  its  di- 
versified products,  and  the  relation  of  its  various  processes  to 
each  other. 

Acute  inflammation  is  that  variety  which  is  violent  in  its' 
attack,  and  rapid  in  its  course,  and  may  be  defined  a  patho- 
logical condition  characterized  by  unusual  redness,  heat,  pain, 
tumefaction,  and  change  or  arrest  of  the  function  of  the  organ 
or  part  affected.  We  may  have,  however,  an  occurrence  of 
one,  or  more,  of  these  symptoms,  without  the  presence  of  in- 
flammation ;  nor  is  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  them  in- 
compatible with  its  existence. 
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We  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  nu- 
merous and  diversified  causes  producing  inflammation,  hut 
notice  them  briefly,  and  proceed  to  examine  its  various  phe- 
nomena, its  products,  &c.  The  causes  may  be  divided  into 
predisposing  and  exciting :  of  the  former,  v^e  see  examples  in 
those  whose  vascular  systems  are  irregular,  as  the  result  of  ori- 
ginal conformation,  or  induced  by  previous  disease — those  who 
have  been  subjected  to  fatigue,  confinement,  impure  air,  &c. 
Of  the  latter,  we  have  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital  irri- 
tants ;  also,  those  producing  congestion — as  cold,  malaria^  sup- 
pression of  natural  or  habitual  discharges,  &c. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  the  process  of  inflammation 
are  curious  and  interesting.  Place,  for  example,  an  irritant,  as 
a  drop  of  nitric  acid  on  a  living  tissue,  and  notice  the  result — 
the  first  change  visible  is  a  contraction  of  the  vessels,  momen- 
tarj'  and  spasmodic,  as  it  were,  retarding  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  part.  This  contraction  is  speedily  followed  by 
great  dilatation  and  increased  flow  of  blood. 

The  seat  of  the  primary  part  of  the  process  of  inflamma- 
tion is  generally  thought  to  be  in  the  nerves  of  the  part ;  but 
Pathologists  have  not,  as  yet,  proven  this  satisfactorily ;  and 
while  this  may  be  true  of  irritating  causes,  we  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  nerves  are  not  essentially  its  seat ;  because 
many  of  the  agencies,  producing  internal  inflammation,  seem 
to  produce  their  eftects  without  any  marked  implication  of  the 
nerves.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  that  so  far  us  is  at  present 
known,  the  blood  vessels  and  tlicir  contents  are  the  essential 
seat  of  the  whole  process  of  inflammation  ;  and  though  irrita- 
ting causes,  as  above  stated,  act  on  the  nerves  also,  yet  others, 
as  cold,  opemte  chiefly  on  the  blood  vessels  and  contents  only. 
Hence,  we  find  that  causes  predisposing  to  inflammation,  are 
.  circumstances  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem. 

We  next  come  to  notice  the  changes  produced  on  the  ves- 
sels and  contents,  and  the  attending  phenomena.  The  vessels 
are  enlarged,  as  is  obvious  from  the  redness  which  may  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  Enlargement  is  also  seen  in  congestion ; 
but  there  are  other  symptoms  which  are  not  seen  in  congestion. 
We  have  greater  heat  and  pain,  abundant  eflxisions,  a  florid 
redness,  instead  ot  lividity,  as  in  congestion,  violent  pulsation 
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of  the  arteries,  increased  motion  of  the  blood,  and  lastly,  the 
various  products  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that 
we  have  inflammation. 

The  causes  of,  or  conditions  necessary  to,  the  production  of 
this  enlargement  of  the  blood  vessels,  requires  further  research. 
The  most  plausible  theory,  however,  and  the  one  most  gene- 
rally adopted,  is,  that  the  tonicity  or  irritability  of  the  struc- 
ture of  their  walls  is  impaired,  perhaps  by  the  previous  exces- 
sive stimulation. 

Another  interesting  phenomenon  of  inflammation  is  the  fact 
that  the  flow  of  the  blood  is  partly  increased,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  partly  diminished.  The  former  condition  is  seen  in  the 
rapid  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries ;  the  latter  in 
its  stagnation  in  other  obstructed  vessels  in  the  part. 

Many  hypothesis  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  solv- 
ing the  difficulty  which  exists  in  regard  to  understanding  the 
cause  of  this  obstruction.  As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  it 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  increased  production  of  the  color- 
less corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  their  adhesion  to  the  walls  of 
the  vessels,  and  to  each  other ;  to  the  increased  mass  of  blood 
in  the  minute  vessels,  and  to  the  diminished  "  coniraciilite  de 
tissue''  of  their  coats. 

The  blood,  also,  undergoes  important  changes.  We  find  the 
fibrine  and  white  corpuscles  greatly  increased  in  this  affection. 
We  think  the  latter,  especially,  are  more  in  excess,  probably, 
than  the  fibrine.  Now,  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  white  corpuscles  are  not  taken  into  the  account  They 
have  never  yet  been  separated  from  the  fibrine  of  the  human 
blood ;  their  composition  is  unknown ;  but  in  the  estimate  of 
fibrine,  we  have  their  weight  included.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  white  corpuscles  are  increased,  and  we  think  it  very 
probable  that  a  portion  of  the  supposed  increase  of  fibrine 
may  be  due  to  their  being  weighed  with  it. 

Having  noticed  the  effects  of  the  inflammatory  process  on 
the  blood  vessels  and  their  contents,  we  will  now  consider, 
separately,  the  symptoms  to  which  we  before  alluded.  The 
symptoms  are  divided  into  local  and  constitutional.  The  local 
occur  in  the  part  which  is  inflamed;  the  constitutional  af- 
fect the  whole  system.  Theiocal  are,  redness,  heat,  pain,  tu- 
me&ction,  and  change  in  the  function  of  the  organ  or  part. 
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The  redness  of  an  inflamed  part,  we  think  to  be  due  chiefly 
to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  its  vessels,  the  ves- 
sels as  before  stated  are  distended,  the  finest  capillaries,  which 
in  a  normal  condition,  are  invisible,  are  now  distinctly  seen, 
dilated  and  filled  with  red  blood.  The  proportional  increase 
in  red  corpuscles,  by  the  exudation  of  serum,  may  assist  in 
some  degree.  Some  observers  have  conceived  that  new  blood 
vessels  are  formed  by  the  blood  as  it  forces  its  way  through  the 
tissues.     This  notion  we  .think  erroneous. 

Heat,  The  heat  of  inflammation  depends  greatly,  perhaps 
solely,  on  the  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  part.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation  is  the  heat  increased.  Wo  do  not  think  in- 
flammation, as  supposed  by  some,  a  calorific  process  by  any 
means,  for  many  experiments  have  been  instituted  to  deter- 
mine this  point,  and  in  no  instance  was  the  temperature  found 
above  that  of  the  interior  of  the  body. 

Tumefaction.  The  enlargement  of  the  blood  vessels  in  an  in- 
flamed part  may  assist  in  producing  this  phenomenon,  but 
the  main  agency  is  the  effusion  from  the  distended  vessels. 
The  form  and  degree  of  the  swelling  will  depend  much  on  the 
natural  structure  of  the  ptjrt  invol  ved.  In  the  mammary  gland, 
the  scrotum  or  any  of  those  loose  cellular  structures,  the  swel- 
ling is  often  extreme,  while  in  parts  composed  of  dense  fibrous 
tissue,  but  little  exists. 

Pain.  The  chief  cause  of  pain,  is  the  pressure  on  the  mi- 
nute nervous  branches  by  the  turgid  blood  vessels :  in  some 
degree  also,  perhaps,  by  the  exalted  sensibility  of  the  nerves, 
which  is  produced  by  determination  of  blood. 

This  symptom,  though  usually  present  in  acute  inflamma- 
tion, is  not  invariably  so,  neither  are  we  to  regard  its  presence, 
pathognomonic  of  this  aflFection.  ,  The  character  and  intensity 
of  pain,  vary  according  to  the  seat  of  lesion.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  bone,  for  instance,  or  any  dense  tissue,  we  have  exces- 
sive pain,  while  in  parenchymatous,  organs  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, it  is  comparatively  trifling. 

Inflammatory  pain  is  not  always  confined  to  the  affected 
part,  but  seems  to  radiate  along  the  course  of  the  nerves, 
manifesting  itself  in  other  parts. 

Change  or  arrest  of  the  function  of  the  organ  or  part,  is 
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always  present  in  inflammation.  We  notice  this  in  gastritis, 
where  the  stomach  is  unable  to  perform  its  function  of  diges- 
tion, and  in  diarrhoea,  the  morbid  secretions  poured  from  the 
intestines.  ^ 

Constilutumal  symptoms.  Inflammation  is  attended  with  cer- 
tain symptoms  called  constitutional,  the  severity  of  which  will 
be  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  the 
amount  of  local  irritation,  and  the  vital  importance  of  the  or- 
gan involved.  The  constitutional  disturbance  in  inflamma- 
tion assumes  the  form  of  fever.  This  is  called  inflammatory, 
symptomatic  or  surgical  fever.  It  presents  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  the  principal  of  which  are  called  sthenic  or  typical,  as- 
thenic or  typhoid,  and  irritative  or  nervous. 

Inflammation  has  two  true  terminations,  resolution  and  me- 
tastasis. When  it  terminates  by  resolution,  we  find  the  efiu- 
sions  removed  by  absorption,  the  obstruction  which  existed  in 
the  blood  vessels  yields,  and  the  part  is  restored  to  its  normal 
condition. 

By  metastasis  is  meant  a  change  in  the  seat  of  the  affection, 
its  sudden  disappearance  in  one  part  and  appearance  in  another. 
This  rarely  occurs. 

Besides  these  true  terminations  of  inflammation,  we  have  it 
passing  from  its  primary  condition  to  other  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease. Thus,  where  we  have  effusion  of  lymph,  it  is  called  ad- 
hesive ;  the  production  of  pus,  called  suppurative  ;  formation 
of  an  ulcer,  ulcerative ;  death  of  the  part,  gangrenous. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  process  of  inflammation,  the  tur- 
gid blood  vessels,  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  themselves,  throw 
out  an  abundance  of  serum,  resembling  that  resulting  from 
congestion,  except  that  it  contains  a  little  more  animal  matter. 
This  is  followed  by  the  effusion  of  fibrine,  called  also  lymph, 
plasma  and  coagulable  lymph,  giving  to  the  swelling  a  de- 
gree of  hardness  as  may  be  seen  in  boils,  thickened  mucous, 
membranes,  &c.  Of  this  effused  lymph,  there  are  two  varie- 
ties ;  called  plastic  and  aplastic,  or  corpuscular.  The  plastic 
is  the  true  coagulable  lymph,  and  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  repanition  of  injuries  and  rebuilding  destroyed  tissue.  It 
is  met  with  in  tlie  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  aplastic  or  cor- 
puscular, i»osses.ses  no  power  of  coagulating,  but  consists  chiefly 
of  what  are  called  exudation  corpuscles,  freely  floating  in  a 
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serous  fluid,  and  is  found  in  cachetic  and  scrofulous  constitions. 

Tlie  changes  which  this  eflEused  matter  may  undergo,  arc 
numerous,  and  we  will  notice  them.  We  find  it  either  ab- 
sorbed as  noticed  in  resolution,  organized  or  passing  into  a 
state  of  degeneration.  In  a  healthy  constitution  it  is  apt  to 
become  vascular,  and  provided  the  inflammation  do  not  con- 
tinue too  long,  and  congestion  be  kept  down,  will  be  conver- 
ted into  a  fibro-cellular  structure.  This  is  called  adhesive  in- 
flammation. Diversified  notions  exist  among  authors,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  vascularization  takes  place.  Are  the 
vessels  formed  within  the  lymph  ?  or  are  they  projected  into 
the  mass  from  the  adjoining  tissue?  The  latter  looks  to  us 
the  more  reasonable,  but  the  subject  will  admit  of  further  in- 
vestigation. 

As  before  stated,  the  effusion  may  degenerate.  When  we 
have  a  predominance  of  the  aplastic  material,  found  iii  weak, 
cachetic  or  phthisical  habits,  this  is  especially  apt  to  occur. 
This  degeneration  may  take  place  in  various  ways.  It  may 
become  hard  and  withered  ;  it  may  undergo  what  is  termed 
fatty  degeneration,  and  be  changed  into  granular  matter,  or 
be  converted  into  pus.  This  latter  is  particularly  liable  to  take 
place  when  the  inflammatory  process  continues  for  a  conside- 
mble  length  of  time,  the  part  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
the  air,  or  the  general  health  of  the  patient  neglected. 

We  now  approach  the  suppurative  form  of  inflammation, 
which  is  attended  with  many  phenomena  of  interest.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  production  of  pus.  This,  when  it  re- 
sults from  active  inflammation,  in  a  healthy  subject,  is  an 
opaque,  creamy,  thick  fluid,  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  has  a 
slight  faint  odor,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  This  is  called  lau- 
dable or  healthy  pus,  and  consists  essentially  of  pus-cells,  re- 
sembling, in  some  degree,  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
There  are  several  other  varieties,  the  sanious  or  bloody,  the 
curdy  or  cheese-like,  and  the  muco-pus  or  sero-pus. 

Pus  is,  we  think,  a  true  product  of  inflammation,  and  not 
the  disintegration  of  the  solid  tissues,  as  was  thought  by  the 
older  surgeons. 

That  form  of  inflammation  which  results  in  the  formation 
of  an  ulcer,  is  called  ulcerative.  The  changes  produced  in 
the  tissues  by  this  process,  are  not  yet  clearly  understood,  but 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  they  consist  essentially  of  the  molecu- 
lar death  of  the  tissues,  and  the  detachment  of  the  dead  mat- 
ter, by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  adjacent  living  structures. 

Lastly,  gangrene  or  sloughing  may  occur  from  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation.  And-  this  may  take  place,  even  if  the 
part  be  sound  and  the  patient's  general  health  unimpaired. 
Most  usually,  however,  it  is  where  there  is  debility,  local  or 
general,  by  which  the  vital  power  is  reduced. 

Teeatment.  The  treatment  may  be  divided  into  local  and 
general  or  constitutional. 

In  the  local  treatment,  if  the  inflammation  be  external,  as, 
for  instance,  that  resulting  from  a  wound,  the  first  indication 
is  to  remove  all  sources  of  irritation,  and  as  rather  a  preven- 
tative agent,  we  apply  cold  evaporating  lotions.  If  the  ten- 
dency to  inflammation  be  great,  the  application  of  cold  by  ir- 
rigation, is  very  beneficial. 

These  arc  the  means  usually  had  recourse  to  in  the  earliest 
stages. 

When  inflammation  has  actually  commenced,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  blood  locally,  by  cups  or  leeches,  is  found  of  great 
benefit.  Of  course,  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  treatment 
may  be  modified,  and  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  and  the  state  of  the  inflamed  part. 

Constitutional  Treatment.  If  the  inflammation  be  but 
slight,  a  mild  aperient  will  perhaps  fill  every  indication.  But 
should  the  sthenic  variety  present  itself,  and  the  patient  be 
•strong  and  plethoric,  we  must  have  early  recourse  to  bold  and 
energetic  measures.  Bloodletting  is  the  most  potent  and  most 
beneficial  remedy  we  can  use.  And  in  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  we  should  exercise  some  precaution  as  to  the  position 
of  the  patient.  He  should  be  placed  in  a  sitting,  or  better  still 
a  standing  posture,  and  be  bled  from  a  large  orifice,  in  order 
to  produce  the  greatest  impression  upon  the  system,  with  the 
least  loss  of  blood.  Cathartics  are  of  very  great  service.  One 
of  the  best  of  these,  if  not  the  best,  is  mercury,  or  some  one 
of  its  preparations.  Opium  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  this 
form  of  symptomatic  fever.  It  exercises  a  soothing  effect  up- 
on the  nervous  nystem,  and  also  modifies,  to  some  degree,  the 
heart's  action.  An  excellent  mode  of  administering  it,  is  in 
combination  with  some  one  of  the  mercurials,  as  calomel. 
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In  the  treatment  of  the  asthenic  or  typhoid  variety,  we  di- 
rect our  remedies  especially  to  the  support  of  the  patient's 
strength.  A  gentle  laxative  may  be  given  to  move  the  bowels, 
then  tonics  and  stimulants,  constitute  our  most  reliable  reme- 
dies ;  brandy,  wine,  ammonia,  &c. 

In  the  irritative,  the  tendency  is  to  great  nervous  distur- 
bancJe,  sometimes  wild  raving  delirium,  followed  by  extreme 
exhaustion,  and  unless  relief  is  had,  speedy  insensibility  and 
death.  Here,  we  must  use  anodynes  to  relieve  the  violent 
nervous  symptoms,  and  stimulants  to  support  life's  failing 
powers. 


ARTICLE    II, 


What  18  Hereditary  TVansmission  ?    By.  J.  J.  M.  Goss,  M.  D., 
Jackson  County,  Georgia. 

I  have  often  perused  voluminous  works  upon  the  cause  and 
pathologj'  of  the  hereditary  diseases,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
what  was  meant  by  the  general  term  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, but  I  have  generally  found  but  little  else  than  conjec- 
ture, or  mere  assertion,  that  such  and  such  diseases  were  trans- 
mitted from  parent  to  child.  Dr.  James  Clark,  speaking  of 
this  subject  in  his  treatise  upon  Phthisis,  says,  "  that  tubercu- 
lous-phthisis originates  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  constitution.'* 
(See  Cyc.  Prac.  Med.)  Kow,  if  we  admit  the.  disease  to  ori- 
ginate in  a  morbid  state  of  constitution,  then  we  must  admit 
that  that  state  exists  in  direct  relation  to  the  form  of  disease 
which  subsequently  becomes  developed,  and  consequently,  that 
that  morbid  state  must  be  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease — 
the  disease  itself.  Such  reasoning  explains  nothing;  it  is 
simply  equivalent  to  the  simple  declaration,  that  phthisis  ex- 
ists. If  we  admit  phthisis  to  originate  in  a  morbid  state  of 
the  constitution,  then  these  pertinent  questions  arise :  What 
occasioned  this  state  ?  And  why  did  it  not  result  in  some  other 
hereditary  disease,  as  rheumatism  or  gout?  Neither  of  these 
questions  admits  of  more  than  an  exceedingly  hypothetical 
answer ;  but,  under  a  proper  view  of  the  subject,  which  we 
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will  hereafter  explain,  it  follows  that  the  organic  forms  of  the 
individual  determine  the  form  of  the  disease,  under  certain 
geographical  and  topographical  conditions,  and  any  cause  of 
excitement  that  can  produce  a  derangement  of  the  secretions, 
may  occasion  the  disease,  or  it  may  even  spontaneously  ensue. 
We  then  propose  to  show  that  hereditary  transmission  is  not 
the  transmission  of  a  morbid  state  of  constitution,  but  a  de- 
fect of  organization.  If  we  take  a  correct  view  of  the  rela- 
tions and  functions  of  the  cerebellum  and  medulla-oblongata, 
we  can  very  rationally  explain  what  this  defect  of  organiza- 
tion consists  in.  Combe  and  other  phrenologists  state,  that 
the  cerebellum  presides  over  the  sexual  appetites ;  physiolo- 
gists state,  that  it  also  presides  over  other  functions,  viz :  nms- 
cular  motion  and  desire  of  urination,  defecation,  and  also,  ani- 
mal sensibility.  If  the  medulla-oblongata  be  the  seat  of  any 
one  desire,  it  is  certainly  that  of  respiration,  because  it  is  found 
to  be  large  in  those  persons  who  manifest  the  greatest  anxiety 
about  this  function — namely,  consumptives.  And,  as  a  gene- 
ral fact,  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  have  the  most  feeble 
endowment  of  the  organs  of  muscular  motion  and  animal 
sensibility,  and  the  most  feeble  muscles,  have  the  medulla- 
oblongata  as  large  as  the  most  muscular  men.  This  relation 
of  the  medulla-oblongata  and  the  organs  of  muscular  motion 
and  animal  sensibility,  clearly  shows  that  the  cerebellum  has 
no  direct  agency  in  the  function  of  respiration,  yet,  without 
its  incidental  influence,  a  high  endowment  of  the  muscular 
system,  the  respiratory  function  cannot  exist.  You  will  not 
find  a  well  developed  thorax  associated  with  a  small  endow- 
ment  of  the  organs  of  muscular  motion.  Whenever  you  find 
a  large  endowment  of  the  organs  of  muscular  motion  and  ani- 
mal sensibility,  especially  the  former,  you  may  predict  the  ex- 
istence of  a  rheumatic  predisposition.  We  may  find  syphilitic 
or  mercurial  varieties  of  the  disease  under  contrary  circum- 
stances, but  never  the  idiopathic ;  and  from  this  conclusion, 
we  claas  gout  in  the  same  family.  Dr.  Wood  says,  that  *'  there 
mast  be  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system  predisposing  to  this 
form  of  disease."  ."  There  must  be  a  rheumatic  diathesis," 
says  he.  In  what  does  this  diathesis  consist?  Is  it  in  the 
blood  ?  then,  it  is  the  disease,  and  not  a  mere  predisposition 
to  it.     We  would  say  that  it  consists  in  a  high  endowment  of 
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the  auimal  muscles,  with  cousidemble  sensibility  of  the  skin. 
Dr.  Wood  says,  "  that  children  under  ten  years,  and  adults 
above  sixty,  are  seldom  attacked  ;  and  men  are  more  subject 
than  women  to  this  disease."  Why  are  children  and  women 
less  subject  to  the  disease  than  men  ?  because  they  have  all 
parts  of  the  cerebellum  less  developed  than  men ;  and  old 
men  are  less  liable  because  these  functions  are  on  the  decline 
in  them.  You  find  active  congestion  of  the  ibrain  termina- 
ting either  in  apoplexy,  palsy,  or  epilepsy,  when  of  an  idio- 
pathic character,  also  associated  with  a  high  endowment  of 
these  organs.  Yo\i  will  see,  likewise,  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mations, of  an  original  character,  attended  by  a  similar  en- 
dowment. With  the  same  condition  of  the  cerebellum,  is  a 
corresponding  liability  to  cutaneous  diseases;  while  those  of  a 
contrary  organization  contract  such  diseases  with  difficulty. 
In  proportion  to  the  development  of  these  two  organs,  will  be 
a  liability  to,  and  the  progress  of,  cancerous  diseases.  You 
will  not  find  passive  congestions  of  the  brain,  convulsions, 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  chorea  sancti  viti,  tubercular  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  &c.,  to  be  unassociated  with  a  feeble  endowment 
of  the  above  named  organs.  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
statement,  which  is  this,  when  the  hemispheres,  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  which  includes  the  peculiarly  human 
faculties,  preponderates  over  the  balance  of  it,  the  vital  forces 
may  be  very  feeble,  and  yet  indicate  no  tuberculous  disposi- 
tion, because,  under  such  conditions,  the  venous  system  pre- 
ponderates over  the  arterial — a  condition  which  is  incompati- 
ble with  tuberculosis.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  cerebellum  is 
indirectly  connected  with  the  above  morbid  aftcctions,  and  we 
may  add,  perhaps,  many  more.  Animol  sensibility  presides 
over  the  cutaneous  surface ;  hence,  derangement  in  it  may  be 
followed  by  abnormal  actions  in  the  functions  of  the  urinary 
apparatus,  and  to  these  frequently  succeed,  as  sequents,  rheu- 
matism, gout,  epilepsy,  palsy,  and  other  diseases.  When  the 
organ  of  muscular  motion  is  but  feebly  developed,  then  w^e 
will  find  passive  congestions  of  the  brain,  convulsions,  hydro- 
cephalus, and  consumption,  when  largely  developed,  with  de- 
ficient exercise,  we  have  pulmonaiy  congestions  and  hemor- 
rhage, or  cerebral  apoplexy,  or  gout.  And  when  over-exer- 
cised, the  kidneys  failing  to  eliminate,  the  urea  that  is  elabo- 
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rated  in  the  metamorphosis  of  muscular  tissue,  we  have  rheu- 
matism, epilepsy,  or  some  other  disease  as  the  result.  With  a 
high  endowment  of  amativeness,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  other 
two  organs  of  the  cerehellum,  we  find  amaurosis  to  result,  also 
paralysis  and  imbecility ;  but  with  a  high  endo\^Tnent  of  the 
two,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum, 
to  furnish  motives  for  such  exertions  as  would  expand  cere- 
bellar irritation,  we  have  cerebellar  apoplexy  and  mania. 
There  is  still  another  physical  condition  connected  with  a  re- 
lation that  is  frequently  found  to  exist  between  the  cerebellum 
and  meduUa-oblongata.  When  the  medulla-oblongata  pre- 
ponderates over  the  cerebellum,  there  will  exist  a  liability  to 
tuberculosis ;  but  when  this  condition  is  reversed,  there  will  be 
an  idiopathic  disposition  to  fat,  or  obesity  and  dropsy.  In 
these  conditions,  the  thorax  is  large  enough,  but  the  lungs 
have  but  little  expansive  power — such  persons  never  manifest 
any  respiratory  action  in  the  facial  muscles.  According  to  the 
above  premises,  if  they  be  correct,  it  plainly  appears  that  all 
the  diseases  named  originate  in  parts  which  are  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  functions  of  vitality ;  and  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  temperaments,  it  can  easily  be  understood 
how  they  may  so  modify  the  influence  of  predisposing  and 
exciting  causes,  as  to  produce  many,  and  apparently  very 
different,  diseases.  As  for  diseases  of  the  vegetative  system, 
we  will  find  them  originating  in  the  ganglionic  system,  and 
connected,  by  a  sympathetic  arrangement,  with  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  And  now 
for  the  evidence  in  support  of  these  conclusions.  It  will  be 
noticed,  that  those  in  whom  we  find  a  high  development  of 
both  the  medulla-oblongata  and  cerebellum,  will  have  a  large 
chest,  and  thoroughly  developed  animal  muscles ;  their  respi- 
ration and  circulation  are  promoted  by  muscular  action ;  their 
cervical,  thoracic,  and  abdominal  muscles  aid  the  diaphragm 
in  accomplishing,  fully,  the  respiratory  function:  accordingly 
in  them  we  find  a  high  development  of  both  the  medulla-ob- 
longata and  cerebellum.  We  infer,  then,  that  where  the  ani- 
mal muscles  are  feeble,  that  respiration  is  mainly  sustained  by 
the  diaphragm,  consequently,  the  superior  portions  of  the 
lungs  are  but  rarely  inflated,  so  becoming  feeble  from  inertia, 
they  soon  become  the  seats  of  tubercles,  for  it  is  admitted  that 
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tubercles  first  invade  the  superior  portions  of  the  lungs.  We 
will  admit  that  this  peculiar  organic  defect  is  hereditary,  but 
not  the  disease  itself,  and  would  refer  the  transmission  of  this 
defective  development  of  the  cerebellum  to  certain  violations 
of  the  procreative  laws,  by  which  we  mean  the  marriage  of 
individuals  who  are  nearly,  or  quite  the  same  in  temperament 
By  the  last  named  fact,  may  be  explained  the  great  deteriora- 
tion, or  degeneracy  of  race,  by  the  intermarriage  of  relations. 
Imperfection  of  organization,  resulting  in  disease  and  prema- 
ture death,  is  often,  but  very  improperly,  attributed  to  an  all- 
wise  creator,  who  never  blundered  in  his  work  of  creation. 
Disobedience  to  the  laws  of  organic  nature  commenced  with 
the  dawn  of  existence,  and  a  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  it, 
with  that  of  civilization,  and  a  want  of  equilibrium  in  organi- 
zation resulted,  rendering  man  incapable  of  repelling  many  of 
the  various  causes  of  disease.  This  defective  organization  has 
so  multiplied,  if  not  increased,  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  hardly  half  the  children,  now  bom,  possess  an  organiza- 
tion adequate  to  the  attainment  of  three  score  years.  In  hu- 
man society,  it  has  been  estimated,  that  one-fourth  the  deaths 
are  of  children  under  one  year  of  age ;  one-half  consist  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age ;  three-fourths  consist  of  per- 
sons under  forty-five  years  of  age ;  six-eighths  under  sixty ; 
seven-eighths  under  eighty ;  and  but  very  few  live  to  be  one 
hundred  years  of  age.  Now  thi?  diflference  of  longevity, 
mainly,  depends  upon  a  defect  in  constitution,  viz :  in  that 
vital  force  which  the  original  germ  received  from  the  parent ; 
as  the  result  of  the  laws  of  nature,  parents  may  expert  to  have 
secured  to  them  their  own  vital  stamina,  Iheir  virtues  and  tal- 
ents, and,  also,  an  inherr^nt  proclivity  to  their  infirmities,  vices 
and  crimes.  They  need  never  expect  to  find  their  offspring 
sound  in  constitution,  when  they  themselves  are  deficient  in 
constitution.  They  need  never  look  for  amiable  dispositions 
in  their  children,  when  they  themselves  do  not  possess  them ; 
children  cannot  inherit  that  which  the  parents  do  not  possess- 
but  they  will  inherit  that  which  parents  do  possess,  be  it  good 
or  bad.  No  man  of  common  sense  expects  to  find  pippin  ap. 
pies  on  crab  trees — each  tree  will  produce  its  kind,  and  human 
parents  can  do  no  more. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

Causes  of  Disease.    By  Dr.  W.  T.  Grant,  Wrightsboro',  Co- 
lumbia County,  Georgia. 

Where  do  diseases  come  from  ?  is  a  question  to  which,  as 
yet,  no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  Its  invct^tigation  is  ren- 
dered exceedingly  difficult  by  the  numberless  elements  in- 
volved. We  have  to  take  into  consideration  so  many  circum- 
stances, that  the  very  comprehensiveness  of  the  question  ren- 
ders it  repulsive  to  a  great  many  who  would  otherwise  engage 
in  its  study.  But  cannot  this  difficulty  be  remedied?  Can- 
not the  circumstances  to  be  considered,  the  many  elements 
involved,  be  so  narrowed  down  that  we  may  be  able  to  grasp 
the  whole  in  one  view  ?  I  think  so ;  and  it  is  the  object  of 
this  communication  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  To  do  this,  we  must  elevate  ourselves  above  the  con- 
sideration of  individual  causes,  and  take  a  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  diseases  and  their  causes. 

My  first  proposition  that  I  would  lay  down  in  connection 
with  this  investigation  is,  that  no  disease  orignaies  vriihin  the  sys- 
tem ;  every  disease  or  morbid  condition,  whatever  its  nature, 
finds  its  cause  outside  of  the  organism.  And  as  a  sequela  to 
this  proposition,  I  will  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
become  diseased  whose  every  organ  is  exercising  its  function 
in  perfect  health,  and  who  is  not  exposed  to  any  extraneous 
morbid  agencies.  Take  any  one  whose  system  is  entirely  free 
from  disease,' in  whom  the  tripod  of  life — ^the  nervous  system, 
the  circulating  system  and  the  respir«ttory — is  acting  normally, 
and  I  will  warrant  such  a  person  good  and  perfect  health  as 
long  as  he  will  keep  himself  free  from  every  external  morbid 
agent  This  is  a  bold  position  to  assume,  but  I  think  it  the 
only  reasonable  one.  If  the  nervous  system — I  mean  the  whole 
nervous  system — is  in  perfect  health,  producing  just  the  nor- 
mal quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  of  the  nervous  fluid ;  if  this 
fluid  be  properly  distributed  to  the  various  parts  of  the  system ; 
just  the  right  quantity  to  each  organ  and  part,  and  if  each  or- 
gan or  part  is  perfectly  sound,  why  should  not  each  and  every 
part  perform  its  function  normally  ?  And  why  should  there 
not  be  perfect  health  ?    And,  also,  how  can  any  of  the  parts 
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become  deranged  ?  Let  us  illustrate  the  proposition  with  some 
organ.  Take  the  liver  for  example.  If  the  liver  is  acting 
healthily,  how  may  it  become  deranged  ?  In  several  ways :  by 
receiving  too  much  or  not  enough  nervous  fluid ;  by  receiving 
too  much  or  too  little  blood — or  the  blood  may  be  unhealthy. 
Now,  suppose  it  should  receive  too  little  nervous  fluid,  it  will 
be  deranged  in  its  function  of  course ;  and  we  must  go  to  the 
nervous  centres  to  ascertain  why  enough  nervous  fluid  has  not 
been  sent  to  the  liver.  So  there  we  consult  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  we  will  find  that  they  cannot,  perhaps,  produce  the 
quantum  sufficit  of  nervous  fluid.  Then,  the  question  arises,  why 
cannot  they  do  it?  The  answer  is,  that  something  is  in  the 
way.  Do  they  stop  of  themselves  performing  their  function, 
or  does  something  else  stop  them  ?  K  they  possessed  volition, 
independent  volition,  they  might  very  readily  cease  the  per- 
formance of  their  function.  But  they  have  no  volition,  and 
cannot  therefore  work  at  leisure.  So,  then,  if  they  have  ceased 
to  produce  the  proper  quantity  of  nervous  fluid,  it  is  because 
they  have  been  acted  upon  by  some  injurious  agent.  This 
agent  will  be  found  in  the  blood ;  but  it  is  foreign  to  the 
blood ;  that  is,  it  does  not  naturally  belong  in  the  blood,  else 
the  nervous  centres  would  never  perform  their  function  nor- 
mally. Where,  then,  does  the  blood  get  this  deleterious  agent  ? 
It  may  have  entered  the  system  through  some  one  of  the  ave- 
nues that  lead  into  the  body,  the  lungs,  the  skin,  or  the  stom- 
ach ;  or  it  may  have  been  produced  in  the  system  and  could 
not  get  out.  If  the  first  position  be  taken,  tfien  our  original 
position  is  demonstrated.  But  if  the  last  be  taken,  then  I  ask 
if  the  deleterious  agent  has  been  produced  in  the  system  and 
could  not  get  out,  why  couldn't  it  get  out  ?  Nature  has  pro- 
vided an  exit  for  every  element  or  compound  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  system,  and  which  may  prove  injurious  by  being 
retained.  Then  the  above  question  is  answered.  If  the  inju- 
rious agent  could  not  get  out^  it  is  the  fault  of  some  one  of  the 
excreting  organs.  What  deranged  that  organ,  then,  is  asked  ? 
Something  deranged  it  of  course.  The  agent  that  produced 
the  disturbance  in  its  function  is  found  in  the  blood  also,  and 
if  traced  around  through  its  windings  through  the  system,  will 
be  found  to  have  entered  fipom  the  outside.  Now,  then,  to  re- 
capitulate in  a  reverse  direction  to  that  which  we  have  just 
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been  pursuing,  suppose  some  deleterious  agent  enters  the  sys- 
tem, and,  acting  upon  the  kidneys,  diminishes  the  excretion 
of  urea ;  the  urea  remaining  in  the  system  will  aftect  the  nerve 
centres  so  that  they  cannot  produce  their  accustomed  quantity 
of  the  nervous  fluid,  in  consequence  of  which  the  liver,  as 
well  as  other  organs,  will  not  receive  their  due  supply,  and 
must  necessarily  become  deranged  in  their  function. 

I  conceive  that  I  need  not  illustrate  this  point  further,  for, 
with  but  slight  change,  the  above  illustrations  will  apply  to 
every  case  of  disease.  The  reader  can  trace  the  bearings. 
Whether  the  original  proposition  that  all  diseases  are  produced 
by  causes  external  to  the  system  or  not,  is  established,  is  imma- 
terial in  this  place.     I  willh  owevera  ssume  that  it  is  proved. 

Now,  then,  if  all  diseases  are  produced  by  causes  external 
to  the  system,  through  what  channels  do  they  act  upon  it  so 
as  to  produce  disease  ?  And  what  is  the  nature  of  these  causes 
or  agents  ?  There?  are  three  modes  of  ingress :  through  the 
stomach,  through  the  lungs,  and  through  the  skin.  Agents 
acting  through  the  stomach  are  mostly  palpable,  and  I  shall 
not  consider  them,  as  it  is  not  my  object  to  investigate  the 
known  causes  of  diseases,  but  the  unknown.  We  have  left, 
then,  the  remaining  two — the  lungs  and  the  skin.  That  the 
skin  affords  easy  ingress  to  deleterious  agents,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  A  sailor  once  told  the  writer  that  he  was  aboard  a 
ship  in  the  West  Indies,  at  one  time  during  an  extremely  fatal 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and  that  his  ship  was  in  its  very 
midst.  An  "  old  tar"  told  the  seamen  of  his  vessel  to  wear 
flannel  shirts  and  there  would  be  no  danger,  which  was  done 
by  all  the  sailors  with  one  exception.  All  escaped  except  the 
one  who  wore  no  flannel.  I  cannot  say  that  there  was,  in  this 
case,  any  virtue  in  the  flannel,  but  the  coincidence  was  singu- 
lar, to  say  the  least ;  and  if  any  reliance  may  be  placed  in  the 
statement,  the  flannel  was  prophylactic  only  in  excluding  the 
yellow  fever  materies  morbi  from  the  skin.  Other  cases  on  re- 
cord, as  well,  also,  as  a  great  many  observations  made  by  dif- 
ferent persons  at  different  times,  all  go  to  prove  that  the  pores 
of  the  skin  afford  an  easy  ingress  to  morbid  agents  from  with- 
out. That  the  lungs  are  an  avenue  by  which  diseases  find  an 
entrance  into  the  system,  no  one  will  now  deny. 

Having  now  indicated  the  channels  by  which  the  materies 
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7norbi  enter  the  system,  I  may  now  consider  those  agents  them- 
selves.  Chemistry  informs  us  that  all  matter  exists  in  one  of 
three  forms :  solid^  liquid  or  gaseous.  We  know  then  that  the 
poison  of  diseases  exists  in  one  of  these  three  forms.  Kow, 
then,  inasmuch  as  nine-tenths  of  the  diseases  enter  through 
either  the  lungs  or  skin,  and  since  a  solid  or  a  liquid  could  not 
pass  through  those  organs,  (excepting  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances,) we  are  led  to  look  among  the  gases  for  a  solu. 
tion  of  the  question.  Where  do  diseases  come  from  ?  I  think 
that  we  may  accuse  them  of  being  the  generators  of  nine- 
tenths  of  "  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir."  This  narrows  the 
question  down  to  the  gases.  Oan  it  not  be  carried  still  further  ? 
I  think  so,  most  unquestionably ;  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
chemist.  Is  not  yellow  fever  superinduced  by  hydrogen  or 
some  of  its  compounds,  or  hydrogen  in  an  allotropic  condition  ? 
A  very  significant  item  on  this  point  is  the  following :  During 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  New  Orleans  in  1858,  Dr.  Mc- 
Farlane  of  that  city^  attached  a  piece  of  perfectly  fresh  meat 
to  a  kite  and  let  it  up  into  the  air,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
meat  was  putrid.  The  agent  that  produces  our  fevers  is  un- 
doubtedly gaseous  in  its  nature.  The  pestiferous  vapors  that 
float  over  the  Pontine  marshes  are  nothing  more  than  a  solu- 
tion of  the  deleterious  agent  in  water.  The  reader  has  un- 
doubtedly observed  over  and  over  again  the  dense  fogs  of  an 
early  morning:  they  are  pregnant  with  danger,  especially  in 
the  Autumn  season ;  they  are  loaded  down  with  health-de- 
stroying gases.  It  is  for  the  very  same  reason  that  exposure 
to  the  night  air  is  so  ruinous  to  health.  The  reason  is  clear : 
at  midday,  when  the  sun  shines  bright  and  warm  upon  the  va- 
rious bodies  of  water  around,  an  evaporation  takes  place  from 
their  surface ;  and  whenever  this  evaporation  occurs  from  a 
marsh,  the  vapor  rises  highly  charged  with  the  soluble  gases 
which  are  produced  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter.  The  var 
por  remains  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  the  sun 
has  set,  and  his  heat  is  withdrawn,  the  earth  and  other  bodies 
begin  to  cool ;  and  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  being  thus  ex- 
posed to  a  cooling  process,  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  dew, 
and  ^ves  up  its  cargo  of  dangerous  gases,  and  they  float  in 
the  atmosphere  until  disposed  of  in  some  way  by  the  laws  of 
nature.    There  are  ten  thousand  causes  at  work  around  us 
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every  minute,  the  rery  existence  of  which  we  do  not  even  sus- 
pect Allotropism  may  be  at  work,  arranging  and  rearrang- 
ing the  elements  of  nature  around  us,  changing  their  proper, 
ies  and  nature,  devising  new  compounds  that  the  chemists 
never  dreamed  of.  It  may  be  constantly  altering  the  nature 
of  the  simple  elements  with  which  the  chemist  deals,  and  then 
sending  them  into  our  bodies  to  act  catalytically  upon  the  ele- 
ments that  go  to  make  up  our  blood  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
our  bodies.  Here  is  the  key  to  physiology,  but  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  may  enter  within  the  temple  where  we 
will  find  the  philosopher's  stone  with  which  to  conquer  disease. 


ARTICLE    IV, 


Abuse  of  Remedial  Agents.    By  J.  G.  Westhobblaki),  M.  D., 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  abuse  of  the  most  valuable  remedies,  as  well  as  the 
most  nutritious  articles  of  diet,  has  always  a  contraiy  effect 
from  that  observed  in  their  proper  and  rational  use.  The  gor- 
mandizer finds  anything  but  strength  and  activity  of  mind 
and  body  to  result  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  food  re- 
quired to  satiate  his  voracious  appetite.  Food  and  medicine 
prove  a  blessing,  when  properly  used,  but  the  most  destroying 
curse  when  given  out  of  place,  or  in  excessive  quantities. 

The  impression  prevails,  in  the  communily  generally,  that 
medicine  is  as  essential  to  the  sick,  as  food  to  the  hungry ;  and 
that  to  derive  the  required  benefit  from  physic,  it  must  work^ 
must  operate. 

Kow,  to  those  not  informed  on  Medical  subjects,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  nature  and  modus  operandi  of  remedies,  all  re- 
medial means  seem  unpromising,  unless  they  augment  percep- 
tibly some  of  the  prominent  physiological  actions,  producing 
catharsis,  emesijB,  diaphoresis,  or  some  such  effect.  Hence, 
those  remedies  making  the  most  decided  impressions  in  this 
way  are  the  most  popular  ones.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter 
for  one  unaccustomed  to  their  use  to  perceive  the  impression 
made  on  the  disease  itself  with  medicine.  A  violent  action^ 
2 
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may  be  exerted  on  the  organs,  ai^d  when  it  has  sabsided  the 
invalid  may  feel  such  comparative  ease,  that  a  superficial  ob- 
server, and  the  patient  himself,  may  conclude  the  disease  is 
controlled,  when,  in  fact,  no  impression  upon  it  has  been  made. 
Cathartics,  as  a  class,  of  all  others,  are  most  abused  in  this 
way.  It  is  an  eictensive  class,  comprising  articles  calculated 
to  produce  any  degree  of  action,  from  the  natural  healthy  dis- 
charge to  the  most  drastic  watery  evacuation.  Their  effects 
are  visible;  and,  in  their  action  it  may  be  truly  said,  thepAy- 
m  has  operatecL  Charlatans,  availing  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  this  popular  feeling,  flood  the  world  with 
"  Mild  Aperient,"  "  Anti-billious,"  "  Chologogue,'*  and  "Ca- 
thartic  pills  ;**  and  to  secure  the  patronage  of  mineral  fearers 
endorse  upon  the  box,  "purely  vegetable."  The  better  to  ef- 
fect this  wholesale  pilling,  presses  are  hired  to  puff  box  after 
box  down  the  throat  of  their  unsuspecting  neighbor. 

The  clergyman  is  presented  with  a  box  of  pills,  made  of  the 
most  familiar  ingredients.  These,  after  producing  the  usual 
aperient  effect  of  medicines  of  the  class,  are,  from  the  mystery 
thrown  around  their  composition,  thought  new  and  valuable, 
and  proclaimed  a  useful  remedy,  by  certificates  and  otherwise. 

The  statesman,  as  well  as  the  preacher,  is  supposed  to  know 
all  about  everything;  therefore,  his  testimony,  on  a  subject 
about  which  he  knows  literally  nothing,  is  obtained,  greatly 
to  the  advantage,  not  of  the  sick,  but  of  him,  who,  for  pecu- 
niary gain,  deceives  his  neighbor,  and  sells  him  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  that  which,  if  known,  he  would  not  desire  to  accept 
as  a  present  And  this  is  not  all  the  evil  that  comes  of  ca- 
thartics. When  I  say  evil  I  mean  no  disparagement  to  the 
claims  of  this  valuable  class  of  remedies ;  for  invaluable  are 
they  to  the  therapeutist.  . 

But,  to  carry  out  the  sentiment  with  which  this  article  was 
commenced,  great  injury  may  result  from  the  improper  use  of 
good  things. 

Such  is  the  case  with  this  class  of  medicine,  not  only  when 
under  the  control  of  merciless  quacks,  but  when  prescribed  by 
those  governed  by  high  and  honorable  motives  in  their  use. 
In  despite  of  all  our  philosophy  and  sense  of  propriety,  we,  of 
the  medical  profession,  sometimes  do  that  for  which  we  can 
^ive  no  satisfactory  reason  to  ourselves  nor  to  any  one  else. 
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Perhaps  habit  or  precedent  often  controls  our  action,  and 
leads  to  performances  not  tolerated  by  reason.  Sometimes, 
too,  when  a  procKviiy  is  observed  in  those  whom  it  is  our  m- 
ierest  to  please,  we  are  inclined  to  cater  to  the  prejudices  of 
such  patients. 

These  influences  imperceptibly  creep  upon  us^  and  often  be- 
fore we  are  aware  of  it,  a  habit  is  formed,  for  which  we  can 
give  no  satisfiEustory  account  A  patient  is  seen — ^he  says,  ^^  I'm 
costive,"  "bound  in  my  bowels,"  "have  pain  in  my  belly," 
&c.  Take  oil,  pills,  calomel,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to 
"  purge  the  bowels,"  is  oft»n  the  direction  of  the  physician  ; 
without  weighing  the  probabilities  of  benefit,  or  the  cause  of 
distress.  The  patient  and  doctor  are  satisfied  when  the  organ 
in  pain  is  acted  upon ;  whether  "  for  weal  or  for  woe,"  how- 
ever,  neither  has  any  certainty.  Or,  when  it  seems  desirable 
to  make  a  less  common  prescription,  a  compound  pill,  powder 
or  bolus  is  prepared,  incorporating  one  or  more  cathartic  arti- 
cles, and  given  as  a  nameless  prescription  of  "medicine." 
The  mucous  surfistce  is  irritated,  the  peristaltic  action  increased 
the  medicine  "w^ori^,"  the  patient  is  content,  and  the  doctor 
too  often  satisfied. 

All  this  would  be  no  great  evil,  seeing  no  particular  mis- 
chief is  done,  were  it  not  that  occasionally  such  articles  are 
contra-indicated,  and  their  application  places  the  sufferer  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedies.  f' 

This  more  frequentiy  occurs  on  account  of  uie  alledged  uni- 
versal application  of  cathartics  in  disease.  In  diarrhoea,  whe- 
ther, fiom  relaxation  or  enteric  irritation  or  inflammation,  loud 
calls  are  made  for  "  medicine"  to  remove  more  thoroughly  the 
offensive  foecal  accumulation,  which  is  supposed  by  the  patient^ 
and  sometimes  the  Doctor  too,  to  be  the  cause  ef  the  affection. 
Fills  are  repeated  again  and  again — still  the  fetor  and  discolo- 
ration are  prominent  characteristics  of  the  discharges.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  does  not  once  enter  their  minds  that 
the  supply  of  offensive  matters  is  kept  up  by  the  very  means 
intended  for  their  removaL  A  like  mistake  prevails  with  some 
persons  affected  with  habitual  costiveness.  Some  of  the  171- 
dumr^miSnlSouS'^peri^  pills,  which  are  sounded 

by  newspapers  as  the  sine  qua  nan  in  constipation,  have  been 
taken ;  and  the  bowels  wete  actually  moved  by  them  !    Tear 
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nearly  as  well  as  they  would  have  been  by^a  dose  ot  magnesia, 
salts  or  rhubarb ! !  The  additional  charm  of  secrecy  and  hum- 
buggery  has  so  attracted  the  constipated  epicure  that  he  fiem- 
cies  his  box  of  pills  the  only  safeguard  of  his  life ! 

Aside  from  such  whims  indulged  by  the  people,  the  system 
of  indiscriminate  purging  and  ^'  physicking''  adopted  by  physi- 
cians themselves,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  main  supporters  of 
the  faith  that  is  professed  in  the  anti-physic,  sugar-pill  or  ho- 
moeopathic doctrine.  The  sick,  in  many  cases,  do  as  well  with 
nothing  at  all  as  with  irritating  and  depressing  remedies. 
Mild  cases  of  disease,  similar  in  every  respect,  are  treated  with 
improperly  applied  violent  medicine,  and  with  expectant  rem- 
edies. The  latter  generally  makes  the  most  favorable  impres- 
sion ;  and,  although  a  proper  selection,  and  discriminating  use 
of  remedies  might  produce  better  results,  the  idea  of  operating 
n^dicine  is  discarded,  and  that  which  seems  less  offensive  is 
substituted. 

If  active  medicines  were  used  properly,  and  only  when  re- 
(juired,  their  control  over  disease  would  be  more  obvious,  and 
people  and  physicians  would  properly  appreciate  their  value, 
and  one  of  the  main  props  to  humbuggery  and  charlatanry  be 
removed. 


ARTICLE    V. 


Puerperal  Fevers-Its  Pathology.  By  J.  Boring,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  in 
the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

Few  subjects  have  excited  greater  interest  in  the  profession, 
and,  perhaps,  none  have  been  less  understood  than  that  of 
Puerperal,  or  Child-bed  Fever.  And  although  extended  tho- 
rough investigations  have  been  had  by.  means  of  hospital  prac- 
tice and  post  mortem  examinations,  nothing  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered by  which  unanimity  of  opinion  and  practice  has  been 
established.  There  are  conflict  of  doctrines  and  disagreement 
in  practice. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  apparent,  from  the  number  and 
mrkty  of  names  with  which  the  disease  has  been  honored,  the 
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coniliotiiig  oanses  assigned  for  its  etxistence,  and  the  directly 
opposite  treatment  adopted. 

One  callfl  it  Puerperal  Fever,  another,  Ohild-bed  Fever,  ano- 
ther, Plierperal  PeritonitiB,  whilst  others,  rejecting  these,  di- 
vide it  into  Hysteritis,  Ovaritis,  Peritonitis,  etc.,  as  in  their 
judgment,  designating  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease. 
Some  account  for  its  origin,  by  injuries  sustained  by  the  ma- 
ternal organs,  or  placental  retentions,  decaying  membranes,  ot 
coagulated  blood,  in  the  processes  of  gestation  and  parturition, 
and  others  hold  that  while  these  may,  and  often  do,  produce 
the  disease,  it  is  sometimes,  especially  during  epidemics, 
caused  by  a  speckle  virus  or  poison. 

Such  a  state  of  the  medical  mind,  on  a  subject  of  such  mo- 
ment, must  be  deeply  deplored  by  all  who  feel  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  science  of  medicine. 

May  we  not  ask,  why  such  a  diversity  of  opinion,  why  such 
contrariety  of  practice  ?  Are  these  authors  all  right?  It  can-  • 
not  be.  Are  they  all  wrong  ?  We  think  not  There  is  much 
of  truth  and  error  intermingling  in  the  discussion,  and  out* 
manifest  duty  is,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  discriminate,  and  avoid- 
ing the  errors,  avail  ourselves  of  the  light  which  has  been  shed 
on  the  subject. 

That  many  valuable  truths  have  been  elicited,  cannot  be 
questioned,  but  this,  like  many  kindred  subjects,  has  to  con- 
tend with  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  extremely  dijfficult  with  men,  especially  those 
whose  teachings  have  become  authoTiiy,  to  yield  an  opinion, 
and  more  particularly,  when  to  do  so,  implies  a  concession  of 
their  former  errors.  . 

Investigations,  however  faithfully  and  perseveringly  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  truth,  are  often  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  party,  l^iased  by  opinions  already  formed, 
and  as  a  consequence,  go,  in  his  judgement,  to  confirm  the 
convictions  already  entertained.  It  is  hoped,  that  this  remark 
will  not  be  construed  into  any,  the  least  reflection,  either  upoti 
the  profession  generally,  or  the  writers  referred  to,  particularly; 
We  only  intend,  by  the  statement  of  a  general  truth  in  regard 
to  the  mind,  to  explain,  in  part,  at  least,  how  it  is,  that  such 
widely  different  conclusions  are  arrived  at  from  the  very  same 
premises. 
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Buty  notv^ithstanding  these  difioaMeB)  much  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  discoveries,  and  veiy  mnoh  of  the  mist  and  con- 
fusion by  which  the  subject  was  invested,  have  been  dissipated, 
and  it  is  not  nnreasonable  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  dis* 
tant,  when  its  trae  nature^  or  pathology,  shall  be  fnlly  under- 
stood. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  yet  attending  the  in- 
vestigation of  Puerperal  Fever,  is  that  of  its  ruune.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  many  forms  of  disease,  otherwise  simple  and 
easy  of  comprehension,  have  been  obscured  and  rendered  un- 
intelli^ble  by  names,  and  of  all  these,  none,  we  think,  have 
suffered  more  than  that  of  Child-bed  Fever. 

It  may  be  i^ously  questioned  whether  it  deserves  a  name. 
Is  it  a  Fever  ?  A  distinct.  Idiopathic  Fever  ?  Such  as  Yellow 
Fever,  Intermittent,  or  is  it  a  SymptomaUc  Fever?  We  know 
that  Fever  results  from  inflammation  of  the  Lung  in  Pneumo- 
nia, but  we  do  not  say  therefore,  that  the  patient  has  Pneumo- 
nic Fever.  The  feoer  is  not  idiopathic,  but  symptomatic,  and 
dependent  on  inflammation  for  its  existence*  But,  if,  as  we 
think  is  the  fact,  the  Fever  of  child-bed  arises  from,  and  is 
symptomatic  of,  inflammation  of  the  Uterus  or  its  appendages, 
it  should  no  more  be  called  Fever  than  the  same  or  a  similar 
febrile  action  resulting  from,  and  symptomatic  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lung.  The  mere  difference  of  location  can  ope- 
rate no  such  change. 

A  man  is  thrown  from  his  horse  and  breaks  a  leg,  or  suffers 
amputation  of  an  ann  or  thigh,  and  fever  ensues,  but  who 
would  think  of  giving  it  the  name  of  Fever  ?  A  woman  (an 
unimpregnated  woman,)  becomes  the  subject  of  acute  Ovari- 
tis, and  takes  on  all  the  symptoms  of  fever,  such  as  headache, 
backache,  rigors,  chill,  greatly  accelerated  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  &c.,  but  who  would  think  of  saying,  she  has  the 
fever  ?  Ovdrian  Feoer  ?  But  why  not  say  she  has  Ovarian 
Fever  7  Because  the  fever  is  symptomatic,  and  is  the  result 
of  local  inflammation.  It  is  not  idiopathic.  So  we  think  of 
Puerperal  Fever.  It  is  symptomatic — ^it  is  the  result  of  local 
inflammation. 

Here  the  question  naturally  comes  up,  "  is  Puerperal,  or 
Ohild-bed  Fever,  an  Idiopathic  Fever  ?" 

Those  who  take  the  affir^iative,  tell  us,  that  there  are  two 
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forms  of  the  disease,  one  dependent  on  inflammation,  arising 
from  injuries  done  the  maternal  organs,  in  the  processes  of 
gestation  and  partorition,  or  by  the  retention  of  placental  por- 
tions, or  membranes,  etc.,  and  the  other,  upon  some  virus 
which,  as  we  suppose,  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  patient. 
But,  in  all  candor,  is  not  this  in  itself  an  incongruity  ?  Is  it 
scientific?  If  both  these  forms  of  Puerperal  Fever  exist, 
(which  is  seriously  doubted,)  can  both  be  set  down  as  Child* 
bed  Fever  ?    Is  not  one  at  least,  symptomatic  ? 

If  the  views  here  controverted  be  correct,  then,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  at  least,  it  would  be  right  to  say  of  the  Pneumonic  pa- 
tient, "  he  has  the  *  Fever ^'  *  Pneumonic  Fever.'  " 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  case  is  not  fever,  but  inflammation 
of  the  lung,  and  the  fever  ig  but  a  symptom.  So  say  we  of 
Puerperal  Fever.  The  patient  has  inflammation  of  the  uterus 
or  its  appendages,  and  hence  the  fever. 

We  are  told,  however,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  here  no- 
ticed, that  whilst  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  form  of  the  fever 
dependent  on  local  inflammation,  and  requiring  a  strongly  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment,  there  is  another  arising  from  a  deadly 
virus,  in  which  the  vital  forces  are  greatly  depressed,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  which,  we  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  most 
powerful  stimulants  and  tonics  at  our  command.  It  is  held 
that  this  form  of  the  disease,  being  the  very  converse  of  the 
other,  furnishes  demonstrative  proof  of  its  dependence  on  a 
wholly  different  cause. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  the  very  same  thing  occurs  in  many 
other  forms  of  disease,  and  in  the  case  of  the  same  disease 
and  patient  during  the  progress  of  a  single  spell  of  sickness, 
and  yet  we  never  for  one  moment  think  of  attributing  the 
changes  to  the  supervention  of  a  new  and  different  specific 
cause. 

We  find  a  patient  to-day,  the  subject  of  strong  reaction, 
and  put  him  on  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but  tomorrow 
he  is  depressed,  prostrate,  and  requires  a  different  treatment 
altogether,  and  we  pass  through  the  whole,  nothing  surprised, 
nor  one  time  supposing  that  we  had  mistaken  the  form  of  dis- 
ease, or  that  a  new  form  had  supervened.  We  know  that  on 
yesterday  the  disease  was  at  a  given  stage^  and  to-day  it  has 
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reached  another,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  modified  accord- 
ingly.   Take,  for  illustration,  a  case  of  Pneumonia. 

We  are  called  to  the  patient  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  find  head  ache,  back  ache,  thirst,  a  bounding  pulse,  pain 
in  the  chest,  laborious,  hurried  breathing,  and,  in  a  word,  a 
high  degree  of  excitement,  constituting  fever.  Here  we  have 
Pneumonia,  and  the  indication  is,  to  reduce  the  excitement, 
which  we  attempt  by  the  lancet,  antimonials,  etc.  A  day  or 
two  hence,  on  visiting  our  patient  again,  we  find  him  de- 
pressed, prostrate,  the  vital  forces  stunned,  and  the  indication 
inferred  is,  to  sustain,  by  wine  and  other  stimulents,  and  by 
powerful  tonics.  But  we  still  have  Pnexvmxmia.  It  never  enters 
the  mind  that  this  mxtst  be  a  different  disease,  because  we  have 
a  new  class  of  symptoms.  It  is  Pneumonia  in  the  second 
stage^  and  not  a  new  disease.  Suppose,  however,  we  should 
not  be  called  in  until  the  supervention  of  the  second  or  third 
stage,  and  find  on  our  first  visit,  the  patient  perfectly  prostrate, 
and  upon  an  examination  of  the  case,  detect  an  abscess  in  the 
lung,  and  the  tendencies  to  prostration  to  resist  all  our  reme- 
dies. Shall  we  conclude  that  there  are  two  forms  of  Pneu- 
monia, dependent  each  on  its  own  cause  ?  That  the  one  is 
Inflammatory,  and  the  other  Typhoid  ?  "We  think  not.  Such 
are  the  facts  in  Puerperal  Fever.  To  us,  at  least,  the  two  cases 
seem,  in  this  respect,  exactly  analagous. 

Puerperal  Fever  has  its  inflammatory,  its  suppurative  and 
gangrenous  stages,  and  remembering,  as  we  should,  the  nature 
of  the  tissues  and  organs  involved,  it  should  not  seem  strange 
that  the  transitions  should  sometimes  be  so  rapid  as  to  elude 
our  most  scrutinizing  investigations.  Indeed,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  an  inflammation,  involving,  as  this  sometimes  does,  the 
uterine  system,  together  with  most  or  all  the  Peritoneum, 
may  often  utterly  overwhelm  and  stun  the  nervous  system, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  so  that  on  our  first  visit  to  the 
case,  we  should  find  extreme  nervous  symptoms,  &c.,  demand- 
ing stimulants  and  tonics. 

With  these  obvious  facts  before  us,  we  can  see  no  necessitj^ 
for  resorting  to  the  idea  of  a  concealed  virus,  to  account  for 
the  results.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  inflammation  are 
quite  suflicient  for  the  effects.  That  numerous  circumstances 
may  exert  a  modifying  influence  on  disease,  and  this,  aa  others, 
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none  will  donbt.  Constitation,  age,  habit,  climate,  odd, 
attendant  circumstances,  &c.,  may,  each  and  all,  modify,  but 
not  change  the  character  of  the  disease. 

With  the  knowledge  of  this  law  of  disease,  should  it  seem 
strange  that  parturient  patients,  crowded  together,  as  they  of- 
ten are,  in  the  lying-in  hospitals  of  Europe,  breathing,  as  they 
must,  the  air  already  impoverished  by  having  been  so  often 
appropriated  by  others,  and  impregnated  by  their  impurities, 
should  suddenly  collapse,  and  seem  as  if  some  fatal  blow  from 
an  unseen  arm  had  stricken  them  down  ?  Is  it  not  rather  just 
what  should  be  expected  ? 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  we  do  not 
believe  the  disease  under  investigation  entitled  to  the  name  of 
feveTy  and  consequently  hold  that  the  &ct  that  authors  have 
classed  it  as  a  distinct  form  ot  idiopathic  fever  has  served  to 
obscure  it,  and  lead  the  mind  astray  on  the  subject  of  its  true 
pathology.  * 

Holding,  as  we  do,  that  Puerperal  Fever  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  inflammation  of  the  uterine  system,  or  some  por- 
tion of  it,  or  of  the  Peritoneum,  or  of  the  whole,  as  may  hap- 
pen in  any  given  case,  we  cannot  see  why  it  should  receive  the 
name  of  fever  any  more  than  any  and  all  other  inflammations 
produjcing  fever  as  a  symptom. 

That  the  pathological  character  of  Child-bed  fever  is  that 
of  inflammation,  seems  to  us  indisputable,  yet  as  there  are 
those,  and  indeed  many  who  differ  with  us  on  the  subject,  it 
will  not  be  irrelevant  to  adduce  seme  at  least  ot  the  reasons  by 
which  our  conclusion  is  reached. 

We  cannot  claim,  as  some,  to  have  enjoyed  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  post  mortem  examinations  on  this  subject,  but  we 
have  the  reports  of  those  who  Aaw,  and  rely  as  fully  on  them 
for  accuracy  and  truth,  as  though  we  had  seen  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  handled  with  our  own  hands,  and  this  we  do  the 
more  freely,  since  all  agree  that  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of 
inflammation.  We  say,  all  agree  touching  this  fact,  the  only 
difference  worthy  of  remark  being  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  two  forms  of  the  disease,  claim 
that  there  is  a  form  in  which  the  traces  of  inflammation 
though  manifest,  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  malignity  of  the 
attack,  and  that  there  must  have  been  in  such  oases,  a  more 
virulent  cause.  Cc^r\ci\c> 
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AUhoogh  we  think  the  differences  of  the  disease  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  at  different  stages  have  heen  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  we  hope  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
make  a  fiirther  remark  at  this  point  in  the  discussion. 

Keeping  before  us  the  fact,  that  the  disease  is  often  greatly, 
and  indeed  strangely  modified  by  circumstances,  we  ask  indul- 
gence while  we  state  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  us  that 
Puerperal  Fever,  or  the  pathological  condition  caUed  Puerpe- 
rfkl  Fever,  does  not  sometimes  assume  other  aspects,  and  pre- 
sent other  developments,  to  which,  hitherto,  the  attention  of 
the  profession  has  not  been  called. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  assert,  but  suggest,  that  it  may  not 
be  impossible,  that  phlegmasia  dolens  and  mammary  abscess 
are  but  other  developments  of  this  pathological  condition,  and 
in  common  with  what  is  called  Puerperal  Fever,  dependent  on 
uterine  derangement  for  their  existence. 

Strange  and  unorthodox  as  this  suggestion  may  seem  at  the 
first  presentation,  it  is  hoped  the  author  may  not  be  condemned 
until  heard  in  his  defence.  The*  first  thought  of  any  possible 
connexion  between  Child-bed  Fever  and  Milk-leg,  was  sug- 
gested to  us,  by  an  observance  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  incipi. 
ency  of  these  diseases — ^the  pathological  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient is  in  every  respect  precisely  the  same.  So  true  is  this 
remark  that  when  in  charge,  or  called  to  a  case  in  the  early 
stage,  (say  the  formative  stage,)  we  have  been  compelled  to 
wait  further  developments,  to  determine  whether  we  were  to 
have  a  case  of  Milk-leg  or  fever.  In  fact,  it  should  be  fur- 
ther stated,  that  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  we  are  to  have  a  normal  secretion  of  milk,  mam- 
mary inflammation.  Milk-leg  or  Puerperal  Fever.  "We  have 
headache,  shivering,  rigors,  perhaps  an  ague,  succeeded  by  fe-  . 
ver,  while  there  is  tenderness  in  the  pelvic  or  abdominal  region, 
which  never  fails  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  observing  physi- 
cian, and  which  state  of  things  every  physician  knows,  may 
result  in  the  secretion  of  milk  or  mammary  inflammation,  in 
milk-leg  or  puerperal  fever.  We  have  noticed,  too,  that  in 
fever  and  milk-leg,  there  is  generally  about  the  same  interrup- 
tion of  the  lochial  discharge,  derangement  manifest  of  the 
womb^  and  tenderness  both  in  the  uterine  and  ovarian  regions, 
pajrtioularly  the  ovarian. 
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Farther,  we  have  remarked  that  any  one, of  these  develop- 
ments seems  to  sujbstitute  the  others.  When  we  have  milk* 
leg,  puerperal  fever  and  mammary  abscess  are  absent,  and 
when  we  have  abscess  or  ffever,  milk-leg  is  absent  "We  do  not 
assert  that  this  is  always  tiie  case,  but  cannot  now  call  to  mind 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  milk4^ 
and  puerperal  fever  greatly  modify  or  arrest  the  secretion  of 
milk  by  the  mammary  glands,  thus  demonstrating  the  intimacy 
Imd  vitalily  of  the  relations  of  these  organs.  In  harmony 
with  the  foregoing,  it  is  in  place  to  state  that  during  the  year 
1865,  we  observed  in  this  city  a  strong  tendency  in  parturient 
patients,  to  develop  child-bed  fever,  and  in  some  few  cases^ 
milk-leg,  but  no  mammary  abscess.  In  our  practice  the  pres- 
ent year  (1856),  there  has  not  occurred  a  case  of  puerperal 
fever,  whilst  mammary  abscess  has  been  frequent  and  trouble^ 
some.  This  may  all  have  happened  to  us,  without  any  such 
influence  as  that  to  which  w^  refer  it ;  but  the  conviction  is 
strong  that  tliere  is  more  of  truth  than  speculation  involved. 

That  metastas^  more  remarkable  do  occur  in  the  practice  of 
every  physician,  all  admit ;  we  know,  too,  that  so  remarkable 
are  the  connexions  between  the  uterus  and  mammary  glands, 
that  the  one  is  constantly  affected  by  the  other. 

May  we  not  also  appeal  to  the  well  known  feet  of  vicarious 
menstruation  in  support  of  these  views.  In  this  case,  by  some 
mysterious  law,  when  the  uterus  is  disabled  by  disease,  so  as 
not  to  perform  its  singular  function,  menstruation,  the  eye,  the 
nose,  the  breasts,  the  stomach,  bowels,  lungs,  and  even  an  ul- 
cer, will  take  on  the  uterine  office.  Is  it  less  rational  to  sup. 
pose,  that  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  metastases,  the  transfer 
of  disease  from  one  to  another  organ  may  take  place,  and  that 
its  existence  in  one  may  protect  another  from  its  invasion  ? 

It  is  a  fact  long  since  established,  that  protracted  derange- 
ment of  menstruation  will  superinduce  pulmonary  disease, 
perhaps,  tubercular  deposits  and  Phthisis  Pulminalis  itself,  by 
which  is  demonstrated  the  certain  and  powerful  influence  of 
uterine  disease  upon  other  and^  distant  organs,  a  fact  which 
can  never  be  too  well  understood  and  appreciated.  But  we 
may  not  pursue  this  subject  further  at  present. 

For  the  correctness  of  the  lemark,  that  post  mortem  exami- 
nations have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  inflammation  in 
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the  uterine  system,  or  peritoneum,  almost  or  quite  uniformly, 
we  must  refer  to  tlie  works  of  those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject.  Having  already  swelled  this  discussion  £u*  beyond 
our  first  intention,  we  fear  to  intrude  further,  on  the  patience 
of  the  reader.  It  is  especially  requested  that  the  statements 
and  remarks  of  that  deservedly  distinguished  American  au- 
thor, Professor  Meigs,  be  carefully  read  and  weighed.  They 
claim  the  highest  consideration  at  the  hands  of  American 
physicians.  See  the  chapter  on  '^Child-bed  Fever,"  in  his 
work  on  Obstetrics.  In  further  confirmation  of  these  views, 
of  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  it  may,  with  great  propriety, 
be  asserted  that  all  the  symptoms  attending  it,  are  just  such  as 
would  be  looked  for  in  such  an  inflammation  as  is  contended 
for.  Let  any  man  look  at  the  nature,  extent  and  probable  ef- 
fects of  the  inflammatory  action  set  up,  and  he  will  expect  the 
whole  catalogue  of  symptoms  so  graphically  described  by  our 
authors. 

The  causes,  too,  to  which  we  assign  the  origin  of  this  patho- 
logical condition,  seem  to  us  quite  suflicient  for  its  production, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  correspond,  to  establish  the  doctrine.  We 
say  it  is  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  its  appendages,  or  both, 
or  of  the  peritoneum,  or  sometimes  of  the  whole— we  say  in 
confirmation,  that  post  mortem  examinations  have  detected 
unmistakable  traces  of  inflammation — ^that  all  agree  to  this 
statement — ^that  the  symptoms  are  just  such  as  should  be  expec- 
ted in  such  an  inflammation — ^that  the  causes  to  which  this  pa- 
thological condition  is  assigned,  are  adequate  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  an  effect — ^that  the  uterus,  from  its  normal  state 
to  the  end  of  gestation,  and  from  the  end  of  gestation,  through 
parturition,  and  its  sequences,  to  the  resumption  of  its  normal 
condition,  is  impelled  through  changes,  vast  and  rapid,  by 
which,  firom  the  nature  of  things,  it  is,  and  mmt  be  esjposed  to 
mflamnuUory  action^  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  incidental 
circumstances,  as  mal-practice  in  Obstetrics,  cold,  vitiated  air, 
frc.,  which  may  conspire  to  assail  the  already  enfeebled  organ, 
it  seems  to  us  undeniable.  And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  this 
argues  defect  in  the  works  of  nature,  since  gestation  and  par- 
turition are  normal  operations.  It  is  true,  they  are  normal, 
batUi^  Wcewise  true,  that  every  operation  of  nature  is  Hable  to  tnci- 
deniai  cwfe,  as  results  from  normal  action. 
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Mastication  of  the  food  is  a  normal  action,  but  the  veiy  pro- 
cess wears  away  the  teeth,  and  he  who  eats  most  expect  the 
consequences. 

The  secretion  of  milk,  and  suckling  a  child,  by  a  recent 
mother,  are  normal  operations,  but  she  who  secretes  and 
suckles,  may  have  excoriated  nipples  and  mammary  abscess  as 
the  results. 
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SELECTIONS. 


[NoTtmber, 


The  Abnormal  CondxHons  of  the  Kidneys  in  Bright*  s  Distcue.  By  Au- 
stin FuNTy  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Pathology  in 
the  University  of  Buffalo. 

In  1827,  Dr.  Richard  Bright,  of  London,  announced  the  disooTery 
that  cases  of  general  dropsy,  which  the  researches  of  Blackall,  Wells, 
Omikshank)  and  others  had  already  shown  to  be  frequently  associated  with 
the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  arc  sometimes  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  structural  alteration  of  the  kidneys.  The  yalidity  of  this  dis- 
covery was  slowly  acknowledged  by  his  professional  brethren  in  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis.  Dr.  Christison  writing  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Bright's  ^'Reports  of  Medical  Cases,"  remarks,  that 
m  a  late  visit  to  liondon,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  doctrines  therein 
contained  still  questioned  by  some  medical  gentlemen.  This  backward- 
ness, too  common  in  similar  instances  to  occasion  surprise,  was  confined 
to  his  own  city.  Distinguished  pathologists  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
island,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  once  recognized  a  new  field  in 
pathological  research ;  and  in  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  newly  added  to  the  nosological  catalc^e,  it  soon 
became  currently  known  by  the  title  of  morbus  Brightiiy  or  Bright's  dis- 
ease, a  term  which,  if  it  be  not  perpetuated,  has  been  already  long  enough 
in  vogue  to  preclude  the  possibility  at  any  period,  however  distant,  of 
doubt  as  to  the  author  of  the  discovery.  Among  the  first  to  enter  upon 
investigations  pertaining  to  the  disease,  was  Dr.  Christison,  of  Edinburg. 
He  published,  in  1829,  a  short  paper  on  the  subject,  and  in  1838,  a  for- 
mal treatise,  written  with  that  perspicuity,  and  pervaded  by  that  candid, 
philosophical  spirit  which  distinguish  all  the  varied  productions  of  his 
pen.  Dr.  Christison  designated  the  disease  ^^  Granular  De^neration  of 
the  Kidneys.''  Papers  were  also  communicated  to  the  Edinburg  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  by  Dr.  James  Gregory.  In  Dublin,  the  sub- 
ject was  early  investigated  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Osborne.  In  Paris,  the  new 
disease  at  once  engaged  the  attention  of  Bayer,  who  was  at  that  time, 
and  indeed  at  the  present  moment  is  occupied  with  researches  pertaining 
to  diseases  of  the  kidnev ;  and  in  the  livraison  of  his  splendid  '<  Traite 
de$  Maladies  de$  Bcint,  issued  in  1837,  he  treats  of  it  at  length  under 
the  head  of  albuminous  nephritis,  {nephrite  albuminetuc,)  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  a  distinct  treatise  on  the  subject  appeared  in  Paris,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Martin  Solon.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  Brighf  s 
disease  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  pathological  investigations  and  dis- 
cussions, wherever  pathology  is  cultivated.  Not  to  attempt  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  subsequent  numerous  writers  whose  contributions  ha?e  more 
or  less  value,  Rokitansky,  of  Vienna,  Frericks,  of  Brunswick,  Reinhardt, 
of  Berlin,  and  George  Johnson,  of  London,  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
most  ooni^piouous  among  those  whose  names  are  identified  with  the  recent 
•nd  present  literatute  of  the  subject. 
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Dr.  Bright  regarded  the  affection  of  the  kidneys^  which  he  discovered, 
as  a  peculiar  gpecies  of  degeneration,  although  he  describes  it  as  presented 
under  three  forms.'*'  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Christison,  who  recog- 
nizes the  individuality  of  the  disease,  and  divides  it,,  into  three  stages. 
Subsequent  investigators,  however,  have  ceased  to  take  this  simple  view 
of  the  subject.  Dr.  Solon  divided  the  affection,  after  differences  in  the 
morbid  anatomy,  into  five  varieties.  Bayer  had  already  described  and  . 
figured  six.  More  recently,  Rokitansky  has  extended  the  number  to 
eight.  These  diversities  are  based  on  the  gross  appearances  of  the  dis- 
eased organs  in  different  cases,  and  are  supposed  to  represent  obtain  pa- 
thological ^distinctions  of  greater  or  less  importance.  Dr.  Johnson,  a  still 
more  reeent  writer,  taking  microscopical  appearances  as  the  basis  of  his 
division,  treats  of  five  different  forms  of  disease,  some  of  which  he  regards 
aa  separated  widely  by  distinctive  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  seat 
and  nature  of  the  affection.  The  simplicity  of  the  subject,  as  presented 
by  Bright  and  Ghristison,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost.  Late  researches, 
instead  of  contributing  to  its  elucidation,  tend  to  render  it  more  compli- 
cated. The  question,  ^'  what  is  Bright's  disease  f*  is  at  this  tame  not 
easily  answered.  The  existence  of  the  disease  as  an  unique  malady,  has 
been  questioned;  and  by  most  of  the  distinguished  patholc^sts  last 
named,  the  individuality  of  the  affection  is  virtually  denied,  the  differ- 
ent forms  or  varieties  being,  in  fsust,  according  to  their  views,  different 
forms  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  investigations  directed  toward  the 
co-existence  of  a  structural  affection  of  the  kidneys  with  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine,  and  the  occurrence  of  general  dropsy,  have  inva- 
lidated the  significance  of  the  latter  as  constant  symptomatic  phenomena 
of  the  disease.  Albuminuria  tmd  anasarca  are  found  to  occur  when  an 
appreciable  degeneration  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney  has  not  taken 

Elaoe,  and,  per  contra,  degeneration  of  the  structure  may  not  be  revealed 
y  the  excretion  of  albumen  or  serous  effusion  into  the  areolar  structure 
and  cavities.  In  short,  he  who  undertakes  by  the  study  of  the  literatutv 
of  the  subject,  at  the  present  moment,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
its  pathological  and  practical  relations,  encounters  distinctions,  confiict- 
ing  opinions,  and  controversies,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  occasion  perplex- 
ity  and  discouragement.  Such  I  confess  to  have  been  my  own  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  with  a  personal  sense  of  the  sentiments  just  mentioned, 
that  I  propose,  as  a  topic  of  inquiry,  what  are  the  general  views  which, 
with  our  existing  knowledge,  the  practical  physician  is  to  adopt  respect* 
ing  Brighf  s  diseuse  ?  In  the  endeavor  to  answer  this  inquiry,  the  point 
of  view  firom  which  I  shall  survey  the  subject,  is  that  of  a  practioner  of 
medicine  ^o  has  had  some  clinical  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
embraced  ^under  these  terms,  but  who  does  not  profess  to  have  made  this 
branch  of  pathology  the  subject  of  special  research.  This  in  the  position 
oceupied  by  the  great  majoritf  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  none  can 
doubt  that  the  question  is  an  important  one.  The  reality  of  a  grand  dis^ 
covery  by  Dr.  Bright,  is  unquestionable.  Numerous  affections,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently establbhed,  are  pathologically  associated  with  disease  of  thekid- 


*It  is  perhaps  proper  to  state  that  Dr.  Bright's  "Report  of  Medical  Cases," 
pnblidied  in  1827,  it  not  acee«dble  to  me ;  and  any  reftrenees  to  his  dootrincto,  as 
therein  presented,  will  be  aiade  en  the  strength  of  qnotatioas  or  statemeats  f&ini 
la  other  works. 
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nay.  NoW|  ftmidst  a  divendty  of  dootrines  entertabed  bj  those  wbo  have 
given  to  the  matter  special  attention  in  the  way  of  oridnal  research, 
what  is  the  physician  to  recognise  as  the  substratum  of  his  faith  and 
practice  ?  ^  In  proceeding  to  the  considerations  which  are  opened  up  by 
this  questioui  it  is  needless  to  premise  that  I  cannot  undertake  to  enter 
on  a  oomprehensiYe  analytical  review  of  all  the  facts  and  doctrines  em- 
braced in  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject.  I  must  confine  myself  to 
leading  pointsy  and  the  main  object  must  be  to  endeavor  to  determine  how 
far  the  various  topics  with  which  pathologists  are  occupied,  concern  the 
medical  practitioner.  Surveyed  mm  the  general  points  of  view  in  which 
the  subiect  is  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  medical  practitioner,  we 
should  be  led  to  consider — 1.  The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  kidney  in 
Bright's  disease;  2.  The  supiificanoe  of  the  presence  of  albumen  in  ihe 
urinci  or  albuminuria  \  8.  The  individuality  of  the  affection  discovered 
by  Bright,  its  symptomatology,  associated  morbid  conditions,  sequels,  pa- 
thcdogy,  diagnosis,  and  treatment.  This  arrangement  covers  a  broad  field 
of  inquiry,  and  I  shall  limit  myself  at  present  mainly  to  a  circumscribed 
portion,  vis :  ^o  die  abnormal  conditions  of  the  kidney, 

^  It  would  be  tedious  to  reproduce  in  full  the  descriptions  of  the  mor- 
bid appearances  distinguishing  the  different  phases  of  the  disease  given 
by  the  several  jMktholocists  who  have  been  named.  A  condensed  summa- 
rjr  of  the  descnptions  by  Ghristison,  Kokitansky,  Frericks,  and  Johnson, 
will  embody  &cts  sufficient  for  our  present  object 

Dr.  Ghristisen,  regarding  the  different  appearances  as  indicating  suc- 
cessive periods  of  the  discMC,  recognizes  an  incipientf  middle  and  ad- 
vanced stage.  In  the  inciment  stage,  the  kidneys  are  flabby,  finable, 
more  or  less  enlar;j;ed,  higUy  vasmilar^  presenting  points  and  star-like 
i»ots  of  ecchymosis.  These. are  the  appearances  found  in  certain  cases 
of  acute  albuminuria ;  that  is,  cases  characterised  bv  general  dropsy  and 
albumen  in  the  urine,  and  running  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  The  patho- 
logical condition  ip  thik  stage  is  surooBcd  to  be  that  which  {ffeoedes  the 
occurrence  of  a  morbid  deposit  in  die  kidney.  Dr.  C,  however,  admits 
that  the  evidence  of  this  is  incomplete,  and  considers  it  not  improbable 
that  in  some  .of  these  cases  the  disease  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  or- 
dinary nephritis.  The  middle  stage  is  characterized  by  a  morbid  deposit. 
The  Indney,  when  divided  longitudinally,  instead  of  presenting  <^  its  usual 
reddish-brown  ccdor  and  the  appearance  of  coarse  stri»  in  nearly  parallel 
lines,  lying  m  a  direction  from  the  centre  of  the  organ  towards  its  sur- 
fiMC,  is  grayish-red,  ffrayish-yellow,  or  reddish-yellow,  without  any  striated 
axran^pement  of  pandlel  lines,  but  of  an  uniform,  sometimes  obscurely, 
sometimes  distinctly,  granular  texture,  chequered  occasionally  with  red- 
dish or  brownish  spots."  The  deposit,  in  proportion  as  it  pervades  the 
kidnej,  apparently  supplants  the  natural  structure  of  the  organ.  Com- 
mencing in  the  cortical  substance,  it  extends  to  the  portions  which  dip 
between  the  pyramids  or  tubular  cones,  and  finally  may  encroach  on  the 
latter.  The  afbction  thus  involves  more  or  less  disorganization  of  the 
kidneya.  The  or^,  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  enlarged,  pre- 
serve its  normal  size,  or  undergo  some  diminution,  the  breadm  of  the 
cortical  substance  correqK)nding  to  iliese  variations.  The  account  given 
by  Dr.  C,  of  the  anatomical  charaotera  belonging  to  this  stage,  depicts 
^ppouaAoes  which  I  have  repeatedly  observed  in  chronic  cases  of  Bright's 
disease.    In  the  advanced  stage^  ihe  disorganisation  is  more  ooraplete. 
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The  morbid  deposit  invadee  the  tubular  portions,  which  may  be  almost 
entirely  abolished.  The  kidneys  now  generally  suffer  reduction  in  size ; 
in  other  word^  they  become  atrophied.  The  surface  is  rough  or  lobu- 
lated ;  the  texture  abnormally  firm.  Small  cavities  or  cysts  are  some- 
times observed.  On  longitudinal  sections  the  cortical  strutcure  is  occu- 
pied ''  by  grayish-yellow  degeneration,  or  by  a  homogeneous  substance 
somewhat  Uke  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver.''  Thb  is  an  abstract  of 
the  more  prominent  of  the  gross  appearances  as  described  by  Christiscn. 
His  descriptions,  by  their  clearness,  simplicity,  and  obvious  fidelity  to 
nature,  will  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

Parsing  next  to  Rokitansky,  this  pathologist,  as  already  stated,*  de- 
scribes not  less  than  eight  distinct  varieties.  This  redundance  of  subdi- 
visions, which  is  a  striking  feature,  if  not  a  serious  blemish  of  his  great 
work  on  pathological  anatomy,  renders  his  account  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances rather  tedious  and  complicaced.  Condensed  as  much  as  possible, 
the  distinctive  characters  of  tne  several  varieties  are  as  follows :  Ist.  The 
characters  which  belong  to  the  incipient  stage  as  described  by  Christison. 
And  Bokitansky  states  that  <<  we  should  be  obliged  to  consider  the  con  - 
dition  as  one  of  very  acute  simple  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  were  it 
not  that  the  characteristic  general  symptoms  and  the  constitution  of  the 
urine  established  it  as  a  case  of  Bright's  disease.''  2d.  ^<  An  infiltration 
of  a  grayish  or  p-ayish-red,  or  yellow,  viscid  and  turbid  fluid,"  pervad- 
ing the  organ  uniformly  or  in  diffused  spots,  small  punctiform  or  triated 
ecchymoses  here  and  there,  the  tissue  presenting  a  combination  of  par- 
tial ansemia  and  hypersBmia.  The  organ  increased  in  size  and  weight. 
Hd.  Considerable  enlargement  in  size  and  weight.  The  cortical  substance 
completely  anasmic,  tense,  friable  and  infiltrated  with  a  large  quantity  of 
opaque,  milky  white,  or  yellowish  fluid.  The  superficial  layer  more  par- 
ticularly, but  also  the  deeper-seated  parts,  made  up  of  white  or  yellowish- 
white  granules,  (Brighf  s  granulations,)  of  the  size  of  a  poppy  seed,  or 
pin's  head.  The  portions  of  the  cortical  substance  whicn  dip  between 
the  pyramids  increased  and  the  latter  therefore  compressed.  The  granu- 
lar cortical  substance  sometimes  forcing  its  way  between  the  tubuli  caus- 
ing the  pyramids  to  present  a  frayed  or  unravelled  appearance.  The  renal 
faacisL  easily  detached.  The  mucous-membrane  of  the  calyces  and  pelvis 
reddened.  4th.  Considerable  increase  in  size  and  weight.  The  consis- 
tency diminished,  the  tissue  very  friable  and  gorged  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  milky  white  or  yellowish  juice.  The  granulations  exceeding  the 
size  of  millet  seeds  and  equal  to  that  of  hemp  seeds,  and  they  may  pro- 
ject from  the  sva^Bco  of  the  organ.  The  renal  sheath  almost  unattached. 
5tii.  The  kidneys  enlarged,  or  of  normal  size,  or  reduced  in  hulk.  The 
surface  granular  and  nodulated,  and  in  some  portiowt  irregularli/  furroiO' 
ed  and  indented,  and  dcatriform.  The  cortical  tissue  coarselv  granu- 
lated, very  vascular  and  congested.  Cysts  containing  various  substances, 
and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  poppy  seed  to  that  of  a  pea  or  nut, 
scattered  here  and  there.  The  attachment  of  the  fascia  propria  more 
intimaUy  and  the  fascia  is  thickened.  The  pyramids  small  and  atrophied. 
6th.  The  organ  but  littie  increased  in  size  and  weight.  The  cortical  sub- 
stance presenting  a  few  undefined  patches  of  a  pale  color,  the  prevailing 
hue  pale  red,  white,  yellow,  or  ashy,  and  infiltrated  with  inspissated  mat- 
ter, resembling  thick  cream  or  coagulated  albumen.  The  consistency  of 
texture  normal  or  abnormally  increased.  The  pyramids,  calyces  and  pel- 
3 
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vis  normal.  7th.  Trifling  increase  of  size,  or  partial  atrophy.  Dennty 
increased.  The  cortical  substance  presents  patches  of  a  dull  white  color 
without  defined  borders,  arising  from  a  coagulated  albuminous  lardaoeous- 
looking  substance  in  which  no  trace  of  the  renal  tissue  remains.  The 
organ  presents  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  fatty  cartilaginou/j  tis- 
sue. One  or  more  of  the  pyramids  occasionally  undergo  a  similar  me- 
tamorphosis. The  fascia  propria  is  agglutinated  to  the  diseased  portions 
of  the  kidney  and  thickened,  8th.  The  kidney  of  normal  size  or  slight- 
ly increased,  and  considerably  indurated.  The  general  hue  dirty  red  or 
brownish-yellow,  and  the  cortical  substance  presents  a  fatty  gloss,  is  un- 
usually hard  and  brittle^  and  infiltrated  with  an  albuminous,  lardaceous  and 
transparent  substance.  Occasionally  a  whitish  flocculent  deposit  is  seen 
in  the  tissue,  of  the  shape  of  fine  granular  dots  and  lines,  giving  to  tho 
surface  and  sections  a  marbled  appearance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  distinctive  characters 
which  distinguish  severally  these  varieties,  and  the  propriety  of  describ- 
ing all  of  them  as  different  forms  of  tho  disease,  is  not  apparent,  more 
especially  as  Rokitansky  states  that  they  may  be  complicated  with  one 
another,  and  since  he  considers  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  forms  as  re- 
presenting "  progressive  stages  or  degrees  of  the  metamorphosis  occur- 
ring in  Bright's  disease."  The  fifth  form  he  regards  as  the  'Hast  link 
of  the  metamorphosis,  with  it  tlie  process  becoming  retrograde  and  the 
disorganized  tissue  of  the  viscus,  presenting  the  condition  of  secondary 
atrophy."  Now  on  reference  to  the  characters  which  distinguish  the  fifth 
variety  from  the  forms  which  precede,  they  are  found  to  be,  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  organ,  which  is  not  constant  but  occasional ;  greater  con- 
sistency of  texture;  an  irregularly  furrowed,  indented,  cicatriform  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface,  and  a  more  intimate  attachment  of  the  fascia 
propria.  These  points  I  have  italicized  in  the  abstract  of  Kokitansky's 
description.  The  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  Jorms,  more  particularly 
represent  Bright's  disease,  and  Christison's  granular  degeneration  of  the 
kidney.  The  sixth  and  seventh  forms  represent  the  less  frequent  or 
chronic  varieties  of  the  disease,  and  the  latter,  (quoting  his  words,) 
*^must  be  looked  upon  as  the  terminal  point  of  the  metamorphosis,  as  the 
product  of  the  disease  is  retained  in  a  state  of  condensation  and  organi- 
zation, and  subsequently  shrivels  up."  The  eighth  form,  Rokitansky  re- 
gards as  invariably  chronic  ab  initia,  and  springing  from  inveterate  scro- 
fulous or  rickety  disease,  but  especially  from  syphilitic  and  mercurial 
taint,  and  is  associated  with  analagous  affections  of  the  spleen  and  liver, 
in  the  shape  of  lardaceo-albuminous  infiltration," 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  descriptions  by  Frericks,  and  Johnson, 
I  shall  state  more  fully  the  views  of  the  two  pathologists  just  referred  to, 
a«*regards  the  morbid  process  or  processes  which  these  appearances  in- 
volve. The  sensible  characters  constitute  the  morbid  anatomy,  but  what 
are  the  abnormal  couTlitions  underlying  the  visible  changes  which  the  or- 
gan undergoes  ?  Hero  will  be  found  differences  of  doctrine,  and  these 
diversities,  it  is  evident,  in  some  instances,  have  had  more  or  less  agency 
in  determining  the  arrangement  of  the  morbid  appearances,  if  not,  indeed, 
the  descriptions  of  the  anatomical  characters. 

Br.  Christison  describes  the  abnormal  changes  without  uny  hypothesis 
as  to  the  process  or  processes  which  give  rise  to  them.  He  says  at  the 
outset,  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  degeneration  is  not  ascertained.     He 
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compares  the  deposit  to  that  of  taberde.  Rokitansky  considers  Bright's 
disease  to  consist  in  an  inflammatory  condition.  He  uses^  however,  the 
term  inflammation  in  a  wide  sense,  embracing  the  process  by  which  '<  most, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  all  general  diseases  become  localized/'  Turber- 
culosis,  in  his  view,  is  equally  inflammatory.  Ho  also,  as  already  stated, 
regards  the  varied  anatomical  characters  in  Bright's  disease  as  due  to  me- 
tamorphosb  of  a  morbid  exudation  in  the  kidney.  The  latter  idea  is 
more  fully  developed  in  the  theoretical  views  of  Frericks. 

Dr.  Frericks  published  a  monograph  on  Bright's  disease  in  1851,  sus- 
taining a  doctrine  previously  advanced  by  Dr.  Reinhardt,  of  Berjin, 
which  has  the  recommendation  of  reconciling  the  diversity  of  anatomical 
characters  with  the  unity  of  the  disease.  The  doctrine  has  met  with  fa- 
vor not  only  in  Germany,  but,  prior  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
work,  in  Great  Britain.*  He  resolves  the  affection  into  three  stages. 
The  first  stage  is  characterized  by  congestion  and  exudation.  Under  the 
second  stage  the  exuded  matter,  which  is  the  plasma  of  the  blood  coagu- 
lated within  the  Malpighian  tufts  and  convoluted  tubes,  undergoes  fatty 
degeneration.  The  absorption  of  this  fatty  matter  characterizes  the  third 
stage.  The  fatty  matter  being  absorbed,  the  kidney  is  left  more  or  less 
damaged  according  to  the  amount  of  permanent  injury  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  previous  changes.  The  diversity  of  appearances  are  ex- 
plained, after  this  theory,  by  the  various  circumstances  pertaining  to  the 
deposit,  its  transformation  and  removal  by  absorption.  In  the  first  stage 
the  kidney  is  enlarged  from  hypermmia.  The  surface  of  the  organ  is 
smooth,  and  the  fibrous  capsule  more  easily  stripped  off  than  usual.  The 
deposition  is  going  on  in  this  stage.  In  the  second  stage,  the  organ  is 
still  larger  than  natural,  but  from  the  fibrinous  exudation,  and  not  from 
hypersemia.  The  appearances  due  to  the  latter  disappear,  and  the  tissue 
presents  the  pale  yellow  hue  distinctive  of  fatty  degeneratidn.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  fatty  matter  in  the  tubes  gives  rise  to  the  granulations,  and 
the  roughening  of  the  external  surface.  The  tissue  in  Uiis  stage  is  fria- 
ble. In  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  fatty  matter  in  the  third 
stage,  atrophy  of  the  organ  ensues.  And  as  the  process  of  absorption 
goes  on  unequally  in  different  portions,  the  irregularities  on  the  surface 
rendering  the  kidney  nodulated,  are  accounted  for.  More  or  less  wasting 
of  the  organ  occurs;  the  texture  becomes  dense,  and  the  investing  cap- 
sule adheres  closely.  To  quote  from  the  English  reviewer,  the  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Reinhardt  and  Frericks :  "  An  engorge- 
ment of  the  renal  blood  vessels,  an  effusion  of  inflammatory  products,  a 
more  or  less  complete  and  general  metamorphosis  of  these  products  into 
hi,  and,  finally,  atrophy  and  wasting  of  the  kidney.  The  small  contrac- 
ted granuUir  kidneys  have  once  been  fat ;  the  large,  pale  kidneys  are  in 
continual  progress  towards  atrophy  and  contraction." 

The  primary  and  essential  morbid  condition,  according  to  Reinhardt 
and  Frericks,  is  inflammation.  The  former,  indeed,  designates  the  first 
stage,  the  nrnph  inflammatory  stage.  Without  stopping  to  comment  on 
the  doetrine  thus  briefly  stated,  which  is  certainly  attractive  from  its 
plausibility  and  simplicity,  we  pass  to  the  more  recent,  and  more  com- 
plicated views  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

♦I  am  indebted  for  the  account  of  Frerick's  views,  mostly  to  a  review  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  the  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1858,  and  to  an  article  by 
Prof.  J.  C.  DaltoD,  Jr.,  in  the  Buffalo  Med.  Journal,  March,  1868. 
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Dr.  Johnson  describes  several  pathological  conditions  of  the  kidney 
giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  which  are  supposed  to  characterise  Bright's 
disease.*  He  adopts,  as  the  basis  of  his  division,  the  phenomena  fur- 
nished by  microscopical  observations.  The  reliability  of  this  basis  will 
be  the  subject  of  remark  presently.  The  following  are  the  several  forms 
of  disease,  which  ho  regards  as^nore  or  less  distinct  from  each  other: 
1st.  Acute  desquamative  nephritis.  2d.  Chronic  desquamative  nephritis. 
3d.  Waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  4th.  Non-desquamative  disease 
of  the  kidney.  5thi  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  The  significance 
of  these  titles  is  derived  not  exclasively  from  the  morbid  appearances  of 
the  organ,  but  also  from  certain  abnormal  products  revealed  by  the  mi- 
croscope, in  the  sedimentary  deposit  in  the  urine.  To  render  the  dis- 
tinctions intelligible  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
latter. 

1.  Acute  desquamative  nephritis. — The  size  and  weight  of  the  kidney 
are  increased.  The  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  capsule  easily  stripped  off. 
Certain  portions  of  the  capsular  surface  and  the  internal  structure  are 
more  vascular  than  natural,  and  other  portions  are  exsanguine.  Ecchy- 
mosed  spots  arc  observed.  The  consistence  in  young  and  adult  subjects 
is  increafiod,  but  in  aged  persons  diminished.  These  appearances  accord 
mainly  with  those  belonging;  to  the  incipient  stage  of  Christison,  and  the 
stage  of  engorgement  of  Frericks,  and  the  first  of  the  eight  forms  de- 
scribed by  Rokitansky. 

Microscopically  examined,  the  convoluted  tubes  which  form  a  large 
part  of  the  cortical  substance,  are  more  or  less  filled  and  distended  with 
epithelial  cells,  which  may  sometimes  be  squeezed  out  forming  "  epithelial 
casts^^^  such  as  are  observed  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine.  Some  of  the 
tubes  are  filled  with  extravasatcd  blood.  The  vessels  constituting  the 
Malpighian  tutts  are  thickened  and  filled  with  blood-corpuscles,  which  are 
larger  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  natural. 

The  sediment  of  the  urine  during  life,  contains  '*  numerous  cylindri- 
cal bodies  composed  of  fibrin,  which,  having  exuded  from  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  has  coagulated  in  the  tubes,  and  escaping  thence,  presents  solid 
cylindrical  moulds  of  the  interior  of  the  tubes,  in  which  are  entangled 
blood-corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells  which  have  been  shed,  by  a  process 
of  desquamation,  from  the  surface  of  the  tubes."  To  the  casts  thus  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  recently  formed  and  entire  epithelial  cells, 
Dr.  Johnson  gives  the  name  of  epithelial  casts.  Their  average  diameter 
is  about  ji,  inch.* 

So  far  as  the  local  affection  is  concerned,  Dr.  Johnson  regards  this  form 
of  disease  as  an  acute  inflammatory  process  seated  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  convoluted  tubes — a  catarrhal  affection  as  it  were,  of  these 
tubes. 

2.  Chronic  desquamative  nephritis, — This  succeeds  the  acute  affection, 
and  offers  a  variety  of  gross  appearances  which  the  author  explains  by 
the  changes  supposed  to  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope.  Di- 
minution in  weight  and  bulk  as  the  disease  advances,  b  a  result  more  con- 

^On  the  Diseases  of  the  Kidney,  their  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treament,  with 
an  introductory  chapter  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  kidney.  By  George 
Johnson,  M.  D.,  Lond.,  etc.     London,  1852,  8v.,  pp.  517. 

*These  casts  and  the  other  varieties  subsequently  mentioned,  .ire  figured  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  work. 
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staDt  than  any  other.  The  wasting  affects  first  the  cortical  substance, 
and  a  result  is  the  obliteration,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  lobular  di- 
visions on  the  capsular  surface.  In  some  instances,  the  kidney  continues 
to  waste  and  retains  its  smoothness  of  surface.  In  other  instances,  the 
decrease  in  sijse  is  less  marked,  and  the  cortical  substance  presents  a  yel- 
lowish-white, firm,  and  wax-like  appearance,  attributed  to  the  depoisit  of 
the  waxy  casts,  presently  to  be  described,  in  the  convoluted  tubes  The 
vascularity  of  the  organ  is  least  where  the  deposit  is  most  abundant.  The 
contraction  of  the  deposit  gives  rise  to  firm  white  granulations  varying  in 
size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea,  by  which  the  capsular  surface  of  the  kid- 
ney is  often  roughened. 

Cysts  are  frequently  observed  of  various  sizes,  but  they  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  cases  of  extreme  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  With  reference 
to  these  cysts,  which  have  been  already  embraced  in  the  previous  descrip- 
tions, Dr.  Johnson  considers  them  as  iormed  by  dilatation  of  the  convo- 
luted tubes  at  certain  points.  On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Simon  contends 
that  they  are  "  abnormal  developments  of  epithelial  germs ;  his  theory 
being  that  certain  diseases  of  the  kidney  tend  to  produce  a  blocking  up 
of  the  tubes  ;  that  this  obstruction,  directly  or  indirectly,  produces  rup- 
ture of  the  limitary  membrane ;  and  that  then,  what  should  have  been 
the  intra-mural  cell-growth,  continues  with  certain  modifications  as  a  pa- 
renchy  tic  development. "  This  view  is  sustained  by  Rokitansky  and  Paget. 
Dr.  Johnson  devotes  considerable  spac«  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject ; 
but  it  is  obviously  more  interesting  as  a  scientific  question,  than  practi- 
cally important. 

Chronio  desquamative  nephritis.  Dr.  Johnson  regards  as  a  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  renal  tubes,  characterized  by  a  long-continued  shedding 
of  epithelium,  which  appears  in  the  urine  in  a  disintegrated  state.  ''  The 
tubes  gradually  lose  their  epithelial  lining,  and,  subsequently,  become 
atrophied,  or  filled  with  some  new  and  frequently  an  unorganized  mate- 
rial ;  or,  lastly,  they  continue  to  be  nourished,  secrete  serum,  into  their  ca- 
vities, and  so  become  dilated  into  cysts.  The  kidney  in  the  advanced 
stages  is  commonly,  but  not  invariably,  much  wasted,  its  substance  firm, 
ana  its  surface  irregular." 

The  sediment  in  the  urine,  examined  microscopically,  is  found  to  con- 
tain cylinders,  composed  of  a  granular  material,  which  Dr.  J.  distinguishes 
by  the  title  of  granular  cas\s.  The  material  he  regards  as  disintegraled 
epithelium.  At  a  later  period,  other  casts  are  observed  mixed  with  the 
granular  casts.  These  are  of  larger  size,  having  a  peculiar  whitish,  waxy 
appearance,  and  a  well-defined  short  outline,  their  diameter  being  about 
uo  inch.  The  size  of  these  casts  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  renal 
tubes,  and  they  are  considered  as  having  been  moulded  in  tubes  which 
have  been  deprived  of  epithelial  lining  by  the  desquamative  process. 

3.  Waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney, — Certain  cases  are  characterized 
by  the  abundance  of  the  waxy  casts,  just  described,  in  the  sedimentary 
portion  of  the  urine  ;  and  they  may  neither  be  preceded  by,  nor  associ- 
ated with,  the  true  desquamation,  either  in  an  acute  or  chronic  form.  Dr. 
Johnson  considers  these  cases  as  constituting  a  distinct  form  of  disease. 
The  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney  presents  an  ansQmic  and  pale  waxy 
appearance,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  the  medullary  cones.  ^  It  may 
l)e  remarked  here,  that,  even  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  basis  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  divisions,  the  propriety  of  making  this  a  distinct  form  of  dis-- 
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ease,  is  certainly  questionable.  The  size  of  the  waxy  oasts,  however,  as 
significat  of  the  absence  of  epitheliam,  and  denoting  an  advanced  stage 
in  the  progress  of  disease,  is  both  interesting  and  important. 

Non-desquamattve  disease  of  the  kidney, — ^This  form  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  forms,  by  the  absence  of  the  evidence  of  desquama- 
tion of  the  epithelium  of  the  renal  tubes.  Cases  presenting  thb  distinc- 
tive feature,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In 
cases  of  the  latter,  the  kidneys  are,  usually  larger  and  heavier  than  nat- 
ural— the  increase  in  weight  exceeding  that  in  bulk.  ^^  The  most  con- 
stant and  characteristic  appearances  are  gradually  increasing  wax-like 
pallor  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  a  loss  of  the  color  which  depends 
on  its  vascularity,  while  the  medullary  cones  retain  their  vascularity, 
and  have  a  pinkish  color.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  lobular  mark- 
ings generally  become  obliterated  over  a  large  portion  6f  the  capsular 
surface,  until  at  length  there  remain  only  a  few  small,  isolated,  vascular 
patches,  as  represented  in  Dr.  Bright's  fourth  plate.* 

Hemorrhagic  spots  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. The  capsule  is  readily  removed.  The  surface  is  smooth  and 
ungranulated.  The  kidney  admits  of  being  injected  only  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent. 

Microscopically  examined,  the  convoluted  tubes  generally  appear  to 
be  simply  more  opaque  than  usual.  The  absence  of  a  morbid  deposit 
within  the  tubes,  is  the  distinguishing  negative  feature.  Dr.  Johnson 
accounts  for  the  increase  of  size  on  the  hypothesis  of  hypertrophy. 

5.  Fatty  degeneration  of  tJie  kidney. — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
ney consists  of  two  varieties,  viz.:  1.  Granular  fat  kidney;  and  2. 
Mottled  fat  kidney.  Granular  fat  kidney y  Dr.  Johnson  regards  as  in 
some  cases  eventuating  from  the  form  last  noticed,  viz. :  non-desquama- 
tive  disease,  and  in  other  cases  succeeding  acute  desquamative  inflamma- 
tion. The  kidneys  present  the  general  characters  just  described  as 
belonging  to  non-desquamative  disease.  Their  size  and  weight  are  in- 
creased, the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  cortical  portion  is  pale  and  non- 
vascular. They  are  characterized,  in  addition,  by  yellowbh-white 
granulations,  which  resemble  the  so-called  atheromatous  patches  in  arte- 
ries, are  found,  on  a  microscopic  and  chemical  examination,  to  be  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  fatty  matter.  A  larce  proportion  of  the 
convoluted  tubes,  under  the  microscope,  present  the  same  appearance  as 
the  non-desquamativo  form  last  described ;  but  some  contain  the  white 
wax-like  material,  and  occasionally  some  are  filled  with  blood,  giving  rise 
to  haemorrhagio  spots  which  are  visible  by  the  naked  eye.  The  charac- 
teristic appearance  just  mentioned  of  this  form  of  disease  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  oil-globules  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  tubes. 
The  oil  is  formed  iu  the  epithelial  cells,  and  it  exists  in  abundance  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  made  in  the  process  of  fatty  degeneration. 
As  this  process  advances,  the  cells  assume  a  globular  or  oval  form,  and 
when  completely  filled  with  oil-globules  they  appear  opaque  and  dark. 
Rupture  of  the  tubes  frequently  takes  place  from  over-distension  by  the 
enlarged  cells  containing  oil.     The  oily  or  fatty  nature  of  the  material 

*Th6  lobular  divisions  of  the  kidney  in  healih,  are  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  in 
form,  and  average  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  bear  an  anal- 
ogy to  the  lobules  of  the  liver. 
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forming  the  yellow  granulations  visible  with  the  naked  cje  is  shown, 
firsty  by  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance  of  the  globules  when 
examined  by  the  microscope )  and  secondly,  by  the  fact  tnat  both  the 
granulations  seen  by  the  ^naked  eye,  and  the  globules  visible  by  the  mi- 
croscope are  entirely  removed  by  digestion  in  ether.  The  fatty  granula- 
tions may  be  few  in  number,  or  thickly  disseminated  through  the  corti- 
cal substance.  Dr.  Johnson  admits  that  some  of  the  oil  is  a  product  of 
a  metamorphosis  of  a  fibrinous  or  albuminous  effusion  into  the  tubes, 
but  he  thinks  a  small  portion  only  has  this  origin,  the  greater  part  being 
contained  in  distinct  cells. 

The  sediment  of  the  urine  in  this  form  of  disease  is  found  to  contain 
small  waxy  casts,  in  which  are  entangled  a  few  globular  or  oval  cells  en- 
closing a  variable-  number  of  oil-globules.  This  constitutes  a  distinctive 
trait  of  the  present  form  of  disease,  contrasted  with  that  last  noticed, 
which  is  ascertained  during  life. 

In  mottled  fat  kidneys,  the  organ  is  usually  increased  in  size  and 
weight ;  the  color  of  the  cortical  substance  is  either  uniformly  pale,  or 
more  frequently  mottled  by  red  vascular  patches,  and  occasionally  hsem- 
orrhagic  spots  are  observed ;  the  mfeduUary  cones  retain  their  natural 
color  and  vascularity ;  the  kidney  is  usually  softer  than  natural.  Mi- 
croscopically examined,  everywhere  the  convoluted  tubes  are  found  to  be 
greatly  distended  with  oil,  which  has  accumulated  in  their  epithelial 
cells.  The  oil-dobules  are  of  a  larger  size  than  in  the  granular  fat  va- 
riety. The  yellow  granulations  visible  by  the  naked  eye  in  the  former 
variety,  are  not  apparent  in  this,  these  granulations  being  the  result  of 
certain  tubes  distended  with  oil,  while  the  surrounding  tubes  are  nearly 
or  quite  free  from  this  material.  In  the  mottled  variety,  the  peculiar 
appearance  arises  from  the  convoluted  tubes  being  almost  invariably  and 
equally  filled  with  oil.  In  this  variety,  a  large  quantity  of  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  the  kidney  by  chemical  analysis ;  even  so  large  a  proportion 
as  i  of  the  solid  substance  has  been  found  to  consist  of  this  matter. 

Advanced  fatty  degeneration,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the 
most  hopeless  form  of  renal  disease.  And  when  this  condition  is  indi- 
cated by  urine  highly  albuminous,  and  by  the  presence  of  numerous  oily 
casts  and  cells  in  the  sedimentary  deposit,  he  regards  the  malady  as  not 
less  seiious  and  intractable  than  tubercular  disease  of  the  lung.  In 
waxy  degeneration  and  non-desquamative  disease,  the  prognosis  is  less 
favorable  than  in  the  acute  or  chronic  variety  of  the  desquamative  form. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  (^and 
certainly  I  am  not  prepared  to  question  their  accuracy),  it  is  obvious 
that  the  foregoing  classification  rests  measurably  on  speculative  ground. 
"Without  specifying  points  purely  hypothecal,  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  reader,  the  adequatencss  of  microscopical  appearances  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  the  pathological  distinctions  involved  in  his  division 
and  descriptions,  is  inadmissible.  By  this  remark,  I  am  f§r  from  in- 
tending to  disparage  the  microscope  in  researches  pertaining  to  morbid 
anatomy.  Its  creat  value  in  this  relation  is  unquestionable.  And  with 
respect  to  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  kidney  in  Bright's  disease,  its 
utility  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  to  predicating  the  anatomical  characters 
of  disease  solely,  or  even  mainly  on  the  revelations  of  the  microscope,, 
there  is  this  serious  if  not  insuperable  objection,  viz. :  the  examination 
cannot,  without  an  immensity  of  labor,  embrace  the  totality  of  the  organ 
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or  part  diseased,  but  must  be  limited  to  extremely  minute  portions. 
This  difficulty  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  paper 
by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  on  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  ^*  In  mi- 
croscopic researches,  no  count  can  be  kept  of  what  is,  practically  speak- 
ing, one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  pathological  classification — 
namely,  the  extent  of  distribution  of  morbid  processes.  The  existence 
of  a  particular  diseased  state  in  the  small  piece  or  pieces  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  lens  may  be  easily  made  evident ;  but  whether  this  diseased 
state  is  an  accidental  local  circumstance,  or  is  spread  through  the  organ 
in  such  amount  as  probably  to  interfere  with  its  f\inctions  can  only  be 
judged  by  the  naked  eye.  To  set  down  microscopic  deviations  from 
health  as  the  disease  would  lead  to  mistaken  views.  For  example,  the 
hearts  of  few  chronic  invalids  can  be  examined  without  some  part  of  the 
muscle  exhibiting  that  granular  condition  which  is  found  when  the  fibre 
is  about  to  become  oily,  but  to  designate  all  these  hearts  as  instances  of 
fatty  degeneration,  and  to  suppose  that  they  had  any  calculable  influence 
on  the  duration  of  life,  as  distinct  from  the  general  diathesis,  would 
surely  be  a  serious  error.  Yet  such,  I  think,  would  bo  the  result  risked 
by  adopting  microscopic  appearances  as  a  principle  of  pathological  di- 
vision."* 

Wo  come  now  to  the  question.  What  are  the  ascertained  facts  respect- 
ing the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  kidney  in  Bright's  disease,  which  it 
behooves  the  physician  to  know  and  recollect  ?  In  other  words,  what 
are  the  points  pertaining  to  tho  descriptions  and  distinctions  just  passed 
in  review,  which  are  satisfactorily  established,  and  which  possesses  prac- 
tical impoi  .ancc  ?  Eliminating  all  that  is  doubtful  or  superfluous,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  observations  since  the  publications  of  Bright  and 
Christison  have  not  added  much  that  is  positive  and  practically  useful  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  changes  incident  to  the  disease.  I  shall 
attempt  to  embody  in  a  few  words,  the  sum  of  what  is  actually  known  of 
these  changes,  in  so  far  as  concerns  their  nature,  seat  and  pathological 
relations. 

1.  It  is  abundantly  established  that  albuminuria  may  exist,  together 
with  anasarca  and  other  symptomatic  phenomena,  and  death  take  place 
without  a  morbid  deposit  in  the  kidney  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  an  ap- 
preciable alteration  in  its  gross  appearances.  In  certain  cases  it  is  to  be 
found  to  be  simply  more  or  less  engorged,  enlarged,  and  friable,  the  cap- 
sule easily  detached  owing  to  serous  effusion  into  the  subjacent  areolar 
tissue ;  and  in  some  instances,  even  these  morbid  characters  are  wanting, 
the  organ  appearing  to  be  healthy.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  a  case  exemplify- 
ing the  fact  last  stated,  under  the  head  of  '^  non-desquamative  disease  of 
the  kidney."  In  most  of  such  instances,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  mi- 
croscopical examinations  would  be  expected  to  reveal  morbid  conditions 
of  the  renal  epithelium.  But  his  own  observations  show  that  if  this  be 
the  rule,  it  is  not  without  exceptions.  And  these  exceptions  render  it 
extremely  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Johnson  be  correct  in  regarding  the  ep- 
ithelium of  the  convoluted  tubes  as  the  point  of  departure  of  the  local 
affection  in  the  cases  included  under  the  head  of  "  desquamative  nephri- 
tis." To  deny  that  the  evidence  of  desquamation  of  the  renal  epithe- 
lium is  afforded  during  life  and  after  death  in  some  cases  and  not  in 

*Dec*niiium  Pathologicum.    Brit  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rer.,  April,  1858. 
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others,  woald  be  to  question  the  acouracj  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observations. 
Bat  it  may  fairly  be  donbteA  whether  this  constitutes  a  radical  patholog- 
ical distinction,  ani  the  propriety  of  the  nosological  division  into  des- 
qnamative  and  non-desquamative  disease  is  therefore  qnestionablo.  The 
simple  fiact  is,  that  in  certain  of  the  cases  characterized  by  the  phenome- 
na of  Bright's  disease,  the  sediment  of  the  urine  abounds  in  casts,  and 
they  are  found  in  the  convoluted  tubes  after  death,  while  in  other  cases 
the  urine  is  free  from  casts  and  none  are  discovered  in  the  tubes. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  existence  of  Bright's  disease  as 
determined  by  the  symptoms  during  life,  without  any  appreciable  lesion 
of  the  kidney  being  apparent  after  death,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  essential  pathology  of  the  affection  involves 
blood-changes  anterior  to  those  occurring  in  the  kidney.  In  these  cases 
the  disease  runs  a  rapid  course.  They  are  cases  of  acute  albuminuria ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  fatal  tcrmiDatioo  occurs  too  quickly  for 
those  morbid  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  kidneys  to  take  place 
which  are  generally  found  in  chronic  cases.  The  opinion  held  by  most 
pathologists  is,  that  prior  to  the  lesions  due  to  a  morbid  deposit,  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  the  only  appreciable  morbid  condition  is  a  state  ot 
congestion  or  hyperasmia  ;  in  other  words,  that  this  condition  is  the  first 
link  in  a  chain  of  sequences.  However  probable  this  may  be,  it  is  only 
an  inferential  conclusion,  not  an  ascertained  fact. 

2.  In  most  chronic  oases  presenting  the  symptomatic  phenomena 
oharacteristio  of  Bright's  disease,  structural  lesion  of  the  kidneys  is  man- 
ifest. The  appearances  are  by  no  means  uniform,  as  has  been  seen  in 
the  numerous  varieties  described  by  dbtinguished  pathological  observers. 
In  accounting  for  the  diversity  of  morbid  changes,  there  is  scope  for 
speculation,  and  it  is  important  to  discriminate  between  that  which  is  as- 
certained and  that  which  is  hypothetical.  A  just  ground  ior  a  division 
is  the  existence,  or  not,  of  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  The  organ  may  be 
increased  in  bulk,  or  retain  its  normal  bize  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  volume  may  be  more  or  less  diminished.  What  are  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  non-atrophous  condition  ?  The  appearances  are 
due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  presence  of  a  morbid  deposit,  doubt- 
less primarily  taking  place  within  the  convoluted  tubes  and  capsules  of 
the  Malphighian  bodies  which  form  the  cortical  substance  of  the  organ 
The  deposit  occurs  first  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  cortex,  and  pro- 
gressively advances  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  extending  at  length 
between  the  tabular  cones,  and  even  between  the  individual  tubuli,  and 
finally  encroaching  more  or  less  on  the  space  which  belongs  to  the  me- 
dullary portion  of  the  organ.  The  character  of  this  deposit,  as  studied 
in  different  cases,  differs  oonsiderably.  It  may  consist  of  coagulated 
fibrin,  with  or  without  blood  corpuscles;  accumulated  epithelium,  oil 
globules  and  granular  fi&t — these  varieties  being  either  separate  oi  more 
or  less  combined.  The  gross  appearances  will  differ  according  to  the 
character  of  the  deposit,  the  extent  of  its  diffusion,  and  its  abundance  in 
the  portions  affected.  The  size  of  the  organ,  its  color,  its  consistence, 
the  irregularity  of  its  surface  or  its  smoothness,  the  absence  or  presence 
of  the  lobular  markings,  etc.,  will  depend  on  the  variations  just  referred 
to  in  connection  with  local  hyperssmia  or  anaemia,  the  latter  resulting  in  a 
great  measore  from  the  presence  of  the  deposit.  These  are  facts  per- 
taimng  to  tho-  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease.    Now  as  to  Uie  relations 
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of  the  different  forms  of  deposit  to  eaoh  other;  and  still  more  their  rela- 
tions severally  to  ulterior  pathological  conditiotja,  opinions,  with  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  subject,  must  be  speculative.     It  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  we  are  authorized  to  base  on  these  diversities  of  ap- 
pearance important  pathological  distinctions.     Whether  the  exudation  of 
iibrin  be  the  primary  step  in  the  processes  of  structural  alteration,  and 
the  detachment  of  epithelium  be  simply  a  mechanical  result,  according  to 
Frericks;  or  whether  the  epithelial  cells  first  become  affected,  and  are 
shed  in  more  or  less  abundance  as  a  consequence  of  an  effort  to  eliminate 
a  morbid  material  from  the  blood,  as  contended  by  Johnson,  must  be 
considered  a  question  open  for  discussion  and  farther  investigation.     So 
with  respect  to  the  different  kinds  of  deposit ;  do  they  severauy  preserve 
their  peculiar  character,  or  do  they  succeed  each  other  ?     This  question 
has  an  important  bearing  on  another,  viz. :  whether  the  various  morbid 
conditions  grouped  under  the  title  of  B right's  disease,  are  different  stages 
of  a  single  affection,  or,  in  fact,  constitute  different  affections?     In  fatty 
kidney,  was  the  original  deposit  fat,  or  does  this  species  of  degeneration 
take  place  as  a  sequel  to  albuminous  exudation  ?     Assuming  the  latter  to 
be  true  according  to  the  theory  of  Eeinhardt  and  Frericks,  does  fatty 
degeneration  occur  by  conversion^  as  contended  for  by  the  authors  just 
named,  and  also  admitted  in  part  by  Johnson,  or  must  this  change  always 
of  necessity  take  place  by  substitution  in  this  as  well  as  other  situations, 
on  the  principle  adopted  by  Kobin  and  others,  that  protein  substances 
never  undergo  metamorphosis  into  fat  ?     These  are  questions  of  scientific 
interest,  which  we  must  at  present  consider  as  unsettled.     So,  also,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action  which  gives  rise  to  the  deposit, 
is  it,  or  is  it  not,  inflammatory  ?     In  other  words,  does  Bright's  disease 
involve  nephritis  ?     This  question  bcloogs  in  the  same  category  as  the 
foregoing.     If  the  fact  of  fibrinous  exudation  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
infiammation,  then,  unquestionably,  tliis  process  is  often  involved :  but 
the  inquiry  arises  whether,  in  view  of  the  capillary  vessels  which  form 
the  Malphighian  tufls,  lying  loose  and  uncovered  within  the  dilated  ex- 
tremities of  the  convoluted  tubes,  it  is  not  quite  probable  that  mere  con- 
gestion may  lead  to  the  effusion  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  in  this  situation. 
There   are  various  morbid  appearances  which  are  evidently  due  to 
merely  accidental  circumstances.     Such  are  the  stellated  spots  of  ecchy- 
mosis,  the  cysts  ascertained  by  the  microscope,  and  also  by  the  naked 
eye,  attaining  in  some  instances  to  a  considerable  size,  and  inflammation 
of  the  mucus  membrane  lining  the  calyces  and  pelvis.     I  mean  by  the 
term  accidental  that  they  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  local 
morbid  conditions  belonging  to  the  disease.     In  thb  respect  they  differ 
from  changes  incidental  to  a  morbid  deposit,  such  as  increased  breadth 
of  the  cortical  substance,  friability,  anaDiuia,  etc. 

3.  The  foregoing  remarks  have  had  reference  to  nou-atrophoos  kidney. 
A  marked  reduction  in  size  constitutes  in  itself  a  highly  distinotive  fea- 
ture of  a  class  of  cases  of  Bright's  dLsi;ase  ;  but  it  is  associated  with  pe- 
culiar morbid  appearances  pertaining  to  the  form  and  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  organ.  The  atrophy  not  going  on  equally  in  every  part  of 
the  kidney,  gives  rise  to  an  uneven  lobulatcd  sorfaoe  ;  to  the  granulated 
aspect,  the  cicatriform  furrows,  and  the  puckerings  which  are  observed 
under  these  circumstances.  The  texture  becomes  hard  and  resisting. 
The  capsule  adheres  with  an  unnatural  firmness,  so  that  in  peeling  it  off 
small  portions  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney  are  torn  away  with  it.  The 
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wasting  affects  primarily  and  chiefly  the  cortical  portion,  which  is  some- 
times redncod  to  an  extremely  thin  layer,  the  normal  structure,  in  fact, 
entirely  disappearing. 

Pathologists  generally  are  agreed  in  regarding  these  changes  as  co^- 
pecutive  to  those  which  belong  to  the  uon-atrophoos  condition.  The  mor- 
bid deposit  first  supplants  the  normal  structure  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  induces 
atrophy  of  this  structure,  while  the  bulk  of  the  organ  (owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  deposit)  is  not  diminished.  The  reduction  in  size  takes 
place  as  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  the  morbid  deposit  within  the 
tubes,  possibly  its  removal  in  a  measure  by  absorption,  together  with  the 
contraction  or  camifioation  of  portions  which  remain.  Many  interesting 
questions  are  involved  in  the  mechanism  of  these  alterations ;  but,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  they  would  lead  only  to  opinions  and  hypotheses, 
not  to  fixed  facts  of  science. 

In  attempting  to  determine  by  means  of  an  analysis,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  observations  of  different  pathologists,  the  sum  of  our  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  kidney  in  Bright's  disease,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subject  is  still  shrouded  in  confusion 
and  difference  of  doctrine.  But  this  is  not  surprbing  ;  nor  does  the  fact 
militate  against  the  individuality  of  the  disease.  To  cite  an  illustration 
which  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  more  than  one  writer,  until  quite 
lately  the  morbid  anatomy  of  tuburculosis  of  the  lungs  offered  not  less 
scope  for  doubts,  discussions  and  diversity  of  opinion.  Even  more  im- 
portant questions  remain  to  be  settled.  The  nature  of  tubercle,  its  pri- 
mary seat,  the  local  process  upon  which  the  exudation  depends,  its  de- 
pendence on  a  peculiar  diathesis,  the  changes  which  the  deposit  under- 
goes, the  mode  in  which  they  are  effected,  the  relations  of  the  different 
forms  of  deposit  to  each  other,  etc.,  etc.,  are  points  of  scientific  interest 
and  practical  importance,  whicn  are  becoming  understood  in  consequence 
of  continued  mvestigation.  But,  notwithstanding,  they  have  not  been 
heretofore,  and  are  not  yet,  in  all  respects,  explained,  the  existence  and 
the  unity  of  the  disease  called  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  has  not  been 
questioned.  So  with  regard  to  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  kidney  in 
Bright^s  disease  ;  when  the  lesions  on  which  they  depend  are  more  fully 
known,  their  mutual  relations  will  be  apparent,  and  it  will  probably  be 
more  evident  than  at  present,  that  their  pathological  origin  is  not  in  the 
kidney,  but  that  the  changes  in  this  organ  constitute  the  local  expression 
of  a  peculiar  dyscrasia. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease 
to  its  pathological  consequences  and  clinical  history,  we  enter  on  a  field 
more  satisfactory  and  attractive.  The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
anatomical  characters  does  not  pervade,  to  the  saipe  extent,  the  immedi- 
ate effects  of  the  structural  lesions.  These  effects  consist,  1st,  of  the 
transudation  into  the  uriniferous  tubes  of  certain  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood  ;  and,  2nd,  of  a  deficiency  or  absence  in  the  urine  of  certain  im- 
portant constituents  of  that  excretion.  Taking  these  immediate  effects 
as  a  point  of  departure,  and  determining  remote  consequences  by  means 
of  clmical  observations,  the  study  of  the  disease  becomes  at  once  invested 
with  great  interest  as  well  as  importance  to  the  physician.  We  may  re- 
sume the  subject  at  some  future  time,  with  the  hope  of  making  some 
amends  to  the  reader,  for  the  tedious  and  dry  details  which  necessarily 
belong  to  the  consideration  of  the  branch  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
restrioted  in  this  article. — LouisvUU  Review. 
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Additional  RemarJcs  on  Vesico-  Vaginal  Ftstule  and  the  comparative  value 
of  the  Clamp  and  Button  Satures.  By  N.  Bozeman,M-D.,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

In  some  editorial  remarks  which  recently  appeared  in  the  American 
Medical  Gazette,  and  the  Nashville  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  a 
statement  which  I  made  in  aa  article  on  Yesico- Vaginal  Fistole,  pub- 
lished in  the  May  number  of  the  Review  in  regard  to  the  sncoess  of  the 
clamp  suiure  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  is  not  only  called  in  ques- 
tion, but  absolutely  asserted  to  be  unfounded.  This  statement  was,  in  ef- 
fect, that^,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  clamp  suture  of  Dr.  Sims 
has  failed  in  as  many  trials  as  it  has  succeeded,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
in  a  given  number  of  operations — not  cases — the  clamp  sntnre  fails  in 

000  half.  The  effect  of  a  posiiite  contradiction  from  t^wo  sneh  sources, 
although  not  substantiated  by  any  reference  to  statistics  or  facts,  being  to 
place  me  in  an  unpleasant  attitude  before  the  profession,  I  am  compelled 
in  justice  to  myself  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  my  opinion  was 
based. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  any  thing  about  Dr.  Sims'  praoUce  since 
he  left  this  city,  nor  do  I  wish  to  disparage  it  in  the  least.  I  oan  only 
speak  of  what  I  saw  and  knew  of  his  success  previous  to  his  removal  to 
New  York.  For  three  or  four  years  I  assisted  him  in  many  of  his  ope- 
rations, and  witnessed  their  results.  There  are  also  several  other  physi- 
cians in  this  community  who  saw  even  more  of  his  operations  than  I  did ; 
and  not  one,  I  venture  to  say,  will  deny  that  I  did,  in  the  statement  re- 
ferred to,  more  than  full  justice  to  Dr.  Sims. 

No  one,  I  presume,  who  reads  my  paper  in  this  journal  with  ordinary 
care,  could  fail  to  discover  that  my  object  in  bringing  the  button  suture 
before  the  profession,  was  simply  to  present  a  comparison  of  its  results 
with  those  of  other  methods.  The  statement  as  to  the  clamp  suture  was 
made  in  a  general  way.  I  referred  to  its  employment  by  no  one  in  par- 
ticular excepting  myself.  I  need  scarcely  say,  this  was  done  from  per- 
stfnal  friendship  to  Dr.  ^ims.  I  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  practice,  to  know  that  they  would  not  compare  favorably  with 
what  I  had  obtained  by  the  button  suture,  and  I  could  then  have  pro- 
duced the  same  facts  in  support  of  this  assertion  that  I  am  now  forced  to 
make  public.  It  appears  that  the  statement  referred  to,  is  considered  as 
applying  to  Dr.  Sims  alone.  As  it  has  been  placed  upon  that  footing,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  stand  so.  I  shall  be  abundantly  able 
to  prove,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  that  not  one  half  of  his  individual  ope- 
rations before  his  removal  to  New  York,  wore  successful. 

It  will  suffice  for  my  present  purpose  to  allude  to  those  oaaes  in  which 

1  applied  the  button  suture  with  entire  success,  after  Dr.  Sims'  suture 
had  failed  in  his  own  hands.  The  report  of  two  of  these,  (cases  I.  and 
II,)  is  appended  to  my  former  article.  The  former,  I  mentioned^  had 
been  operated  upon  onUy  and  the  latter  several  times  according  to  the  me- 
thod of  Dr.  Sims.  Case  II.,  was  under  his  treatment  for  more  than  three 
years,  and  I  am  satisfied  he  performed  upon  it  not  less  than  ten  or  a  doB- 
en  operations,  sevorarof  which  I  assisted  in  myself.     Upon  another  case, 

m'  ^*'  ^^  ^^^'"^j  Ala.,)  whom  I  have  just  oured,  he  operated  twice. 
My  own  experience  with  the  olamp  suture  amounts  to  eight  operations, 
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six  of  which  were  complete  failures.  Two  of  these  operations  were  per- 
formed upon  a  case  in  which  Dr.  Sims  had  met  with  no  less  than  five  or 
six  failures.  The  case  was  discharged  uncured.  There  are  other  cases 
within  my  knowledge,  upon  some  of  which  Dr.  Sims  performed  so  many 
operations  that  the  patients  themselves  have  no  recollection  of  the  num- 
ber. Such  is  my  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  clamp  suture,  such  the 
foundation  upon  which  I  restec^  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  its  suc- 
cesses did  not  exceed  the  number  of  its  failure. 

As  additional  support  to  the  advantage  claimed  for  the  button  suture, 
I  may  here  state  that  since  the  preparation  of  my  paper  referred  to,  I 
have  performed  nine  other  operations,  making  in  all,  sixteen.  Of  this 
number,  only  one  partial  failure  has  occurred.  This  was  my  twelfth  ope- 
ration, and  resulted  solely  from  carelessness  on  my  part,  in  not  giving  the 
button  a  proper  shape.  Several  of  these  cases  were  very  interesting.  In 
one,  the  fistulous  opening  was  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  complicated 
with  a  rent  in  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix  uteri.  Both  fistule  and  rent 
were  closed  at  one  sitting.  This  is  the  second  case,  with  this  complica- 
tion, which  has  ooroe  under  my  observation  ;  the  other  I  operated  upon 
last  year,  and  may  be  found  reported  in  the  Southern  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal  for  Aug.  1855.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  this  is  the  first 
case  of  the  kind  which  has  been  recorded.  Dr.  Sims  informed  me  that 
he  had  performed  the  same  operation  shortly  after  my  report  appeared. 
In  another  one  of  these  cases,  the  fistulous  opening  was  nearly  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  its  transverse  diameter,  and  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix 
formed  its  posterior  border. 

The  most  remarkable  case,  however,  was  one  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  septum  had  sloughed  out.  The  opening  was  somewhat  of  a  quad- 
rangular shape,  and  so  large  that  the  superior  fundus  of  the  blader  pro- 
truded through  and  appeared  at  the  vulva  in  the  form  of  a  large  fleshy 
tumor.  It  measured  transversely  an  inch  and  three  quarters,  and  longi- 
tudinally about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix  uteri 
formed,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  posterior  border  of  the  chasm.  Both 
ureters  were  exposed  to  view  and  seemed  to  open  on  the  vaginal  side  of 
the  septum,  which  appoaranco  resulted  from  an  eversion  of  the  edges  of 
the  fistule.  The  procedure  adopted  here  was  to  pare  thoroughly  the  edges, 
and  then  slit  both  ureters  on  the  vesical  side  of  the  septum  to  the  extent 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  object  of  this  was  to  throw  the  entrance  of 
the  urine  into  the  bladder  away  from  the  approximated  edges  of  the  fistule. 
This  having  been  done,  the  cervix  uteri  was  next  brought  down  and  se- 
cured to  the  anterior  border  of  the  opening  which  was  immovable.  The 
button  used  in  this  instance  was  semicircular  in  shape  and  nearly  two 
inches  in  length.  The  sutures,  eight  in  number,  formed  parts  of  the  ra- 
dii of  a  circle  whose  centre  was  about  half  an  inch  above  the  os  uteri. 
In  no  case  could  the  result  have  been  more  satisfactory,  and  a  most  inter- 
esting circumstauce  wis  that  the  cervix  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  ute- 
rus were  made  to  close  the  fistulous  opening. 

The  stiches  in  both  of  these  cases  were  taken  in  the  anterior  lip  of  the 
cervix,  just  as  thou<zh  it  had  been  part  of  the  vesico- vaginal  septum.  I 
am  not  aware  that  an  operation  similar  to  these  has  ever  been  performed 
by  any  one  el.se  in  tiiis  country —at  least  I  have  never  seen  one  reported. 
As  to  applying  the  clamp  suture  in  either  one  of  these  cases,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success. — Louis- 
ville Remeic, 
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On  the  Constitutional  Effects  of  Anoesthettc  Agents. — ^By  J.  Henry 
Clark,  M.D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

New  remedies,  like  new  systems  of  medicine,  are  usually  inaugurated 
with  extravagant  promises.  Zealous  advocates  adopt  and  publish  the 
most  flattering  encomiums  upon  the  last  Eureka,  which,  unlike  its  pre- 
decessors, is  quite  certain  never  to  sink  below  the  high  elevation  upon 
which  they  have  placed  it.  Little  observation  is  necessary  to  note  how 
speedily  the  experience  of  practical  men  determine  the  real  position  of 
all  these  newly  discovered  dogmas  and  remedies.  Many  remedies  most 
highly  praised  never  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
practitioner,  and  very  many  so-called  systems  which  are  ushered  in  with 
great  eclat,  which  secure  much  popular  favor,  and  find  many  advocates, 
leave  scarce  a  single  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  science,  or  add  the 
smallest  stone  to  that  temple  which  we  are  ever  striving  to  rear.  A  vol- 
ume could  be  composed  of  new  discoveries,  each  of  which,  in  their  day, 
furnished  subjects  for  the  journals,  medical  and  secular,  the  very  names 
of  which  have  long  since  dropped*  from  memory  and  record.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  stramonium  that  was  to  cure  all  epilepsies, 
the  remedy  for  hydrophobia;  the  styptic,  that  was  to  control  all  haemor- 
rhages; the  digitalis,  that  was  to  control  the  heart;  and  the  ergot, 
which  was  certain  to  relieve  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  lying-in  cham- 
ber. These  and  a  host  of  others  have  taken  useful  places  in  the  list  of 
appliances,  by  means  of  which  the  physician  may  often  control  disease, 
usually  fulfilling  one  or  two,  instead  of  many,  medications.  In  the  same 
manner  many  of  the  "  isms,"  '*  pathy,"  and  "  specialities,*'  after  making 
fortunes  for  quacks,  have  their  day  with  the  public,  (who  forget  all 
about  them,  their  attention  being  devoted  to  a  new  one  just  rising,)  and 
at  length  become  sifted,  and  the  truth,  often  the  merest  kernel,  is  added 
to  the  list  of  tested  and  reliable  facts. 

One  of  the  latest  discoveries  that  has  challenged  investigation,  that 
has  furnished  the  subject  of  many  a  newspaper  paragraph,  and  many  a 
chapter  for  our  medical  journals,  is  that  of  chloroform.  It  was  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  discoveries  that  would  immortalize  its  originators. 
They  have  been  rewarded  with  high  honors  and  Government  appropria- 
tions. The  new  discovery  has  furnished  an  illustration  of  progress  and 
development  for  the  orator  and  the  author,  who  have  regarded  it  as  the 
panacea  for  physical  suffering,  even  that  which  was  entailed  upon  our 
race,  in  the  curse  pronounced  upon  its  maternal  progenitor.  It  was  re- 
sorted to  freely  if  a  tooth  was  to  be  extracted,  or  a  toe-nail  removed. 
Surgeons  were  recommended  to  use  it  in  even  trifling  operations,  and  it 
is  now  declared  in  high  places  to  afford  a  safe  and  desirable  means  of  re- 
lieving the  pains  of  parturition.  As  might  have  been  expected,  an  agent 
so  potent  as,  by  a  breath,  to  rob  the  patient  of  his  senses,  sometimes  was 
found  to  produce  the  most  mischievous  effects.  Patients  died  under  its 
use.  The  partisans  of  the  new  remedy  told  us  that  the  "  cases  were  not 
well  selected;''  that  "the  article  was  impure;"  that,  if  properly  em- 
ployed, it  was  entirely  safe.  With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  cases, 
these  writers  said  little,  but  commonly  referred  to  their  own  experience, 
if  they  had  chanced  to  be  successful. 

It  seems  to  have  become  established  that  there  is  no  rule  in  relation  to 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  or  the  purity  of  the  article,  by  means  of 
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which  it  can  be  employed  with  any  degree  of  security.  It  seems  to  be 
fast  settling  down  into  the  place  of  affording  valuable  assistance  in  emer- 
genciesy  and  during  the  performance  of  capital  operations.  That  it  is  a 
very  valuable  remedy,  as  a  soporific,  when  diffused  in  the  atmosphere 
about  the  patient  who  suffers  from  dyspnoea,  from  asthma,  or  any  other 
cause,  when  locally  applied,  or  when  occasionally  administered  by  the 
stomach,  the  author  has  almost  daily  evidence.  That  it  is  safe  m  its 
immediate  effects,  or  salutary  in  its  after  influence,  when  introduced  into 
the  lungs  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  insensibility,  he  does  not  be^ 
lieve.  In  view  of  the  casualties  that  are  frequently  reported  (less  fre- 
quently as  the  article  is  becoming  less  used,)  few  physicians  would  be 
willing  to  breathe  these  agents  themselves,  in  order  to  experiment  upon 
their  effects.  The  author  has  observed  it  produce  the  most  strange  hal- 
lucinations, which  continued  to  occupy  the  mind  and  make  upon  it  th# 
impression  of  reality,  long  after  sanity  and  health  was  restored.  He  has 
fouiid  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  possibility  of  the  entire  innocence 
of  Beale,  the  imprisoned  dentist,  in  Philadelphia ;  having  seen  cases  of 
hallucination  in  his  practice,  far  more  remarkable  and  improbable. 

Enough  has  been  written  of  its  immediate  effects.  It  was  notewor- 
thy that,  at  the  meeting  of  dentists  held,  not  very  long  since,  in  this 
city,  most  declared  their  unwillingness  to  use  it  frequently ;  many  of 
them  famished  cases  illustrative  of  the  peculiar,  strange,  and  fatal 
symptoms  which  sometimes  followed  its  administration ;  but  nowhere 
have  I  observed  anything  in  relation  to  the  permanent  influence  upon 
the  constitution  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  anaesthetic  agents,  several 
eases  having  fallen  under  my  observation,  which  has  induced  me  to  re- 
gard the  whole  danger  as  not  entirely  passed  when  the  inhalation  has 
been  effected  without  exhibiting  any  phenomena  indicating  danger. 

Case  1. — Mr.  J.  M.,  a  gentleman,  about  30  years  of  age,  of  ^d 
constitution,  who  ordinarily  enjoyed  good  health,  took  ether  to  facilitate 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  He  is  of  a  nervous  temperament,  light  com- 
plexion, blue  eyes,  and  light  hair.  The  administration  of  the  agent  pro- 
duced no  unusual  effect,  except  that  a  "choking  feeling"  was  expe- 
rienced just  before  the  occurrence  of  complete  insensibility.  After  re- 
covery from  the  immediate  effect,  for  several  weeks,  extreme  nausea  and 
constant  pain  in  the  head  was  experienced. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  months,  Mr,  M.  applied  to  me  for  ad- 
vice, complaining  of  the  following  train  of  symptoms,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  he  dated  from  the  day  that  he  inhaled  the  ether.  He  is 
an  intelligent  man,  and  has  no  doubt  that  they  are  wholly  attributable 
to  the  inhalation,  and  that  they  commenced  at  that  time.  These  symp- 
toms, he  says,  he  never  before  experienced.  Is  very  "bilious"  (to  use 
his  own  language) ;  tongue  much  coated ;  constant  pain  in  the  head, 
especially  over  the  eyes  ;  a  "  feeling  as  if  there  was  a  xcant  of  mental 
exercise;*'  habitual  costiveuess ;  pain  in  the  right  side  and  back;  indi- 
gestion, want  of  muscular  strength ;  nervous  system  greatly  deranged ; 
« neuralgic  pains;  and  gi-eat  despondency  of  mind. 

Change  of  habits,  mineral  tonics  and  alteratives,  restored  him  to  per- 
fect health  after  a  few  months.  All  these  symptoms  at  length  disap- 
peared. 

Case  2. — Mr.  C.  M.  inhaled  chloro/oim  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
tooth  extracted  in  November,  1854.     In  the  afternoon  of  January  5, 
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1865, 1  was  called  liafiUly/ found  him  in  a  state  of  dreadful  nervous  ex- 
citement. He  had  just  recovered  from  a  period  of  insensibility;  his 
extremities  were  cool ;  pupils  of  the  eyes  natural }  some  heat  about  the 
head  and  neck ;  convulsive  twitchings  in  the  face ;  and  trembling  with 
nervous  agitation  and  mental  excitation. 

When  the  urgent  symptoms  were  relieved,  I  learned  that  he  recovered 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  inhalation  without  any  unusual  symp- 
tom ;  that  it  was  followed  by  a  very  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  top  of  the 
head,  such  as  he  had  never  experienced  before ;  that  this  ^mptom  and 
neuralgic  pains  had  been  constantly  experienced  from  the  day  that  he 
took  the  chloroform. 

In  the  morning  of  January  Gth,  while  lying  reading  on  the  sofa,  he 
was  seized  with  a  singular  sensation  of  bewilderment  and  other  feelings 
that  he  finds  no  language  to  describe.  These  sensations  greatly  alarmed 
him.  Recovering  himself,  he  went  to  his  father's  warehouse,  while 
there  engaged,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  he  again  experienced  those 
singular  sensations,  but  found  himself  unable  to  articulate  dutincth/. 
His  father  perceiving  that  he  was  ill,  observing  convulsive  twitching  in 
his  face,  with  palor  and  anxiety,  and  perceiving  in  his  conduct  a  desire 
to  go  home,  took  his  arm  and  walked  with  him  to  his  residence,  about 
half  a  mile  distant.  I  was  soon  after  summoned,  and  found  him  in  the 
condition  heretofore  described. 

I  prescribed  stimulants,  antispasmodics,  and  alteratives.  He  did  not 
leave  his  room  for  a  week,  during  which  he  suiFered  from  extr^ne  rest- 
lessness, anxiety  and  nertigo.  His  pulse  continued,  during  the  week, 
depressed.  I  treated  him  with  tonics  and  antispasmodics  and  mild  mer- 
curial alteratives  with  evident  advansage ;  but  his  neuralgic  symptoms 
yielded  slowly.  His  liver  was  constantly  torpid ;  lassitude,  indecision, 
and  depression  of  spirits  were  indicated  in  his  conduct. 

I  advised  a  voyage  to  Europe.  He  sailed  in  May,  and  remained  till 
September.  He  returned  very  much  benefitted,  but  had  the  same  furred 
tongue  that  was  evident  in  the  case  previously  referred  to,  with  more  or 
less  habitual  costiveness.  These  symptoms  have  yielded  to  the  use  of 
mild  alteratives,  and  he  seems  now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  mouths 
since  its  inhalation,  to  have  recovered  again  his  wonted  strength  and 
vigor. 

In  the  case  last  alluded  to,  it  required  about  eighteen  months  to  rally 
from  the  influence  of  the  ethereal  inhalation.  In  the  case  to  which  I 
shall  next  refer,  over  two  years  was  required  to  outlive  the  same  train  of 
symptoms,  mostly  neuralgic,  which  commenced  from  the  day  of  the  in- 
halation. 

Case  3. — Mrs.  \V.,  about  25  years  of  age,  dark  complexion,  dark  eyes, 
dark  hair,  of  sanguine  temperament,  none  of  the  nervous.  She  had 
usually  enjoyed  good  health,  although  not  robust.  She  received  Moro- 
form  at  the  hands  of  a  dentist  also.  I  was  called  a  year  afterwards  to 
prescribe  for  a  set  of  symptoms  very  much  like  those  described  in  the 
cases  before  narrated ;  neuralgia  and  *'  strange  feelings  about  the  head," 
were  the  prominent  symptoms  described,  with  a  general  feeling  of  "  ma- 
laise." I  found,  as  in  the  other  cases,  a  determined  conviction  that  all 
these  symptoms  were  new,  and  that  they  commenced  with  the  inhala- 
tion. I  treated  her  as  I  did  the  others,  depending  mainly  upon  iron  ; 
the  appearance  of  the  countenance  indicated  the  want  of  a  larger  supply 
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'  of  iron  in  the  blood.  She  gmdaallj  reg^tined  her  usual  health.  It  re- 
quired a  foil  year,  however,  to  acoomplidh  the  cure.  The  writer  believes 
tnat  the  experience  of  others,  if  it  could  l^  accumulated,  would  prove 
that— 

1.  Chloroform  is  most  dangerous  when  employed  in  cases  of  trifling 
importance,  both  in  relation  to  its  immediate  effects  and  final  results. 
This  is  proved  by  the  greater  frequency  of  cases  in  which  unpleasant  re- 
sults are  observed,  which  follow  the  extraction  of  teeth  or  its  use  in  tri- 
fling operations,  where  there  is  not  pain  enough  to  resist  its  excessive 
effects. 

2.  That  persons  whose  nervous  systems  are  particularly  susceptible  are 
most  liable  to  suffer  from  the  inhalation  of  these  agents. 

3.  That  the  use  of  chloroform  in  the  lyiog-in  chamber  is  not  devoid 
of  danger. 

A  very  limited  inquiry  into  the  experience  of  others  has  been  made 
with  the  following  results.  An  eminent  practitioner,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry,  says :  "  I  have  given  it  in  four  cases  of  accouchmeat.  One  of 
my  patients  had  puerperal  mania,  and  another  congestion  of  the  brain, 
both  within  six  days  afterwards.  It  is  possible  that  chloroform  was  not 
the  cause  in  either  case,  but  I  have  never  ventured  to  use  it  since.  A 
lady  of  eminence  in  New  Jersey,  took  choloroform  in  labor,  became 
ocHnatose,  immediately  recovered,  with  perntanentli/  impaired  intellect. 
-  In  the  experience  of  a  neighboring  practitioner,  a  perfectly  healthy 
girl  aged  18,  sanguine  temperament — catamenia  regular,  applied  to  a 
dentist  to  have  a  tooth  extracted  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  It 
was  done  very  c^efully  by  a  prudent  man,  A  very  few  inspirations  suf- 
ficed to  produce  insensibility.  The  tooth  was  extracted,  but  sensibility 
did  not  return  for  several  days — a  serious  congestion  of  the  brain  fol- 
lowed, continuing  for  several  weeks,  and  though  several  years  have 
elapsed,  she  continues  in  a  partially  demented  condition,  subject  to  pe- 
riods of  excitement  somewhat  like  those  which  she  exhibited  during  the 
original  attack. 

A  physician  of  New  York  City  relates  a  case  of  a  young  woman  aged 
28,  in  good  health,  who,  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  was  immedi- 
ately seiaed  with  the  most  distressing  symptoms.  Every  muscle  in  the 
body  commenced  jerking  and  twitching.  These  phenomena  continued 
for  four  days,  despite  the  means  adopted  for  her  relief.  They  ceased  at 
length  under  the  use  of  strychnine.  I  am  not  informed  with  regard  to 
the  influence  upon  the  mind. 

The  same  gentleman  related  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  in  a  good  family, 
^without  date,  age,  name  or  any  facts  lest  the  matter  might  become  pub- 
he,  and  grieve  the  friends,)  who  beeame  crazed  imm^iately  after  taking 
chloroform  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  a  tooth — ^earit  have  passedf  and 
she  is  still  a  maniac. 

Another  case  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  a  child  fourteen  years  old, 
who  took  chloroform  when  about  to  undergo  a  trifling  operation ;  she 
became  deranged }  six  years  have  passed,  and  she  ha^s  in  nowise  reco- 
vered. 

Monifl  Gounty,  N.  J.,  furnishes  a  case,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  re* 
port,  in  whioh  permanent  idiocy  resulted  from  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
nmu* 

Hiat  these  agents  should  be  used  with  great  caution,  is  forther  proved 
4 
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from  their  inflaence  upon  certain  susceptible  constitutions,  when  not 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  producing  insensibility,  but  when  merely  ex- 
posed to  an  atmosphere  ohaved  with  the  fumes  of  ether  or  chloroform. 
On  this  point  I  have  several  illustrations,  but  one  will  suffice. 

Mr. ,  a  highly  respectable  dentist  of ,  of  nervous  habit, 

light  complexion,  active  motion,  suffered  from  all  the  symptoms  which 
were  observable  in  the  cases  which  I  reported  in  my  own  experience  in 
the  early  part  of  this  article,  simply  from  breathing  the  fumes  of  these 
anaesthetic  agents  as  they  permeated  the  apartments  in  which  he  opera- 
ted and  resided.  He  was  accustomed  to  use  these  agents  in  his  practice, 
almost  hourly;  his  house  was  perpetually  filled  with  the  odor.  He  be- 
came, at  length,  feeble,  pulseless,  anemic — '^  felt  as  if  he  had  been  drink- 
ing champaigne*' — suffered  from  neuralgia,  and  very  great  nervous  de- 
bility. Abandonment  of  business,  a  residence  in  the  country  for  three 
years  and  constant  out-door  exercise,  and  the  use  of  electricity,  accom- 
plished a  cure  at  the  end  of  that  period.  He  has  no  doubt  but  his  ill- 
ness resulted  ^om  this  cause,  and  that  his  recovery  is  due  to  its  removal, 
and  the  remedies  employed. 

My  honored  and  beloved  preceptor,  the  late  James  C.  Bliss,  M.  D., 
related  a  case  to  me,  last  Spring,  in  which  amaurosis  followed  by  idiocy, 
resulted  from  the  use  of  chloroform  or  ether  in  parturition.  They  suc- 
ceeded the  inhalation  so  promptly  that  it  is  evidently  proper  thus  to  trace 
cause  »nd  effect.  I  understood  that  all  who  saw  her,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  profession,  attributed  the  amaurosis  and  the  subfiequent  derangement 
to  the  inhalation  of  one  of  these  agents ;  I  did  not  unaerst^^nd  which. 

Several  other  cases  have  come  to  my  notice,  ia  which  the  inhalation  of 
anaesthetics  seemed  to  produce  similar  constitutional  effects.  They  were 
not  my  own  patients,  and  I  could  not  get  access  to  well-authenticated 
facts  in  relation  to  them. 

These  facts  have  made  upon  my  own  mind  the  impression  that  these 
agents  should  be  regarded  as  remedies  of  great  potency,  and  not  always 
certain  to  produce  none  but  salutary  effects ;  that  they  should  not,  if  pos- 
sible, be  administered  to  persons,  subject  to  local  determination,  or  where 
their  antecedents  offer  reason  to  apprehend  derangement ;  that  their  use 
should  be  avoided  in  persons  of  extremely  nervous  temperament,  or  for 
any  cau^e  of  nervous  susceptibility. 

We  have  the  authority  of  eminent  men  in  Europe,  and  in  this  country, 
whoso  experience  in  the  use  of  these  agents  has  been  very  extensive,  in 
favor  of  their  usefulness  and  safety.  Still  these  gentlemen  have  commit- 
ted themselves  in  favor  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  their  hobby,  without 
being  chargeable  with  any  want  of  respect,  and  the  experience  of  others 
does  not  justify  fully  their  opinions  with  regard  to  their  entire  safety. 

If  cases  of  dying  do  iometimes  occur  in  the  lying-in  chamber,  and  on 
the  operating  tables—if  debility,  hepatic  congestion,  neuralgia,  apoplexy, 
and  mania,  do  tomettmes  follow  their  use — it  would  appear  prooer  that  he 
who  would  deserve  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  discietion  should  be  quite 
certain  that  the  seventy  of  the  case  demands  a  iomewkat  hazardous 
remedy.  Chloroform  furnishes  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  operations 
of  surgery,  and  the  Ijing-in  chamber.  With  no  disposition  to  undervalue 
it,  and  far  less  to  tieat  lightly  the  valuable  statistical  evidence  furnished 
by  Professor  Channiug,  of  Boston,  and  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinhurgfa, 
of  its  comparative  safety,  when  oarei\odly  employed,  1  cannot  believe  that 
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its  employment  to  reUevo  the  pangs  of  ordinary  confinement^  or  to  allaj 
the  pam  of  a  trifling  operation,  is  wise  or  expedient.  If,  in  my  eompara* 
tively  limited  experience,  three  cases  should  come  under  my  observation 
within  about  two  years,  others,  situated  more  advantageously,  could  note 
many  such  cases,  if  looked  for.  To  record  the  result  of  my  observations, 
and  to  prompt  abler  observers  to  look  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  whole 
of  my  present  purpose. 

While  writing  the  concluding  pages  of  this  article,  I  have  been  called 
to  administer. chloric  ether  in  a  c  «8e  of  amputation  of  the  adventitious  toe 
of  each  foot,  from  a  young  gentleman  of  vigorous  health.  Although  the 
operation  was  not  very  protracted,  and  the  ether  was  administered  by  a  dis- 
creet medical  assistant,  derangement  followed ;  nor  were  my  anxieties  en- 
tirely relieved  with  regard  to  these  eflects  before  the  lapse  of  six  or  eight 
hours. 

If  the  facts  which  I  have  collated  are  sustained  by  those  of  larger  ex* 
perience — if  there  are  constitutional  effects,  as  well  as  immediate,  lo  be 
guarded  against,  more  regard  should  be  given  to  the  habits  of  the  pa* 
tient,  and  these  agents  should  surely  be  reserved  for  grave  and  trying 
emergencies. 

That  permanent  ill  effects  should  be  produced  by  agents  that  cause  in- 
sensibility or  derangement,  is  to  be  expected  by  analogy^  and  by  previous 
experience  with  regard  to  other  agents  which  produced  like  phenomena. 
I  have  not  access  to  the  facts  in  tho  case,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  same 
kind  of  effects,  both  immediate  and  constitutional,  were  experienced  in 
the  case  of  Professfor  Fisk  by  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  the 
diaphragm.  If  the  reader  has  access  to  the  facts  he  wiU  find  it  a  case  in 
point. 

In  an  early  volume  of  the  Atntr.  Jonr,  of  Science  Sf  Arts  is  an  ac» 
count  of  the  constitutional  effect  of  tho  inhalation  of  tho  '*  Nitrous  Oxide 
Gas."  The  subject  of  the  experiment,  immediately  after  taking  the  ex- 
hilarating gas,  began  to  laugh  immoderately,  and  laughed  incessantly  for 
years  afterwards.  It  is  furthermore  related,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that 
recovery  never  took  place. 

It  is  likely  that  wo  shall  never  discover  a  perfectly  safe  and  harmless 
way  of  parting  company  with  our  senses,  with  the  expectation  that,  af^er 
the  object  is  aocomplbhed,  be  it  but  the  advance  of  science,  or  the  relief 
of  pain,  we  can  be  quite  certain  that  reason  and  intellect,  will  promptly 
return. — Nno  York  JourTial  of  Medicine. 


Female  Medical  Education. 


We  have  received,  among  a  number  of  other  announcements,  the  cir- 
cular of  the  ^^  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,"  located  in 
Philadelphia.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  word  of  comment  on  the  arguments 
adfinoea  by  the  friends  of  similar  institutions  may  not  be  amiss  at  the 
present  time.  The  corporators  of  this  Philadelphia  institution  make,  in 
their  eirenlar,  an  appeal  for  an  endowment;  and  put  forth  briefly  their 
eUoms  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  at  large.     It  is  their  fashion  to  re- 
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gard  their  project  as  a  ''  caust^'  that  is  an  engiDe  of  modern  progress. 
They  commence  their  appeal  thos :  ^^  The  corporatoris  of  the  Female 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  appeal  to  the  friends  of  humanity  in 
behalf  of  this  institution  and  the  cause  it  represents.  They  regard  the 
medical  education  of  women  as  a  necessity  of  the  age,  and  a  way-mark 
of  the  advancement  of  a  refined  civilization." 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  humanity  has  been  suffering  for  the  want 
of  potticoated  physicians ;  that  masculine  talent  is  not  suited  to  medica) 
necessities.  Female  medical  education  is  a  ^^  necessity  of  the  age ;" 
that  public  sentiment,  which  a  century  or  two  ago  drove  the  female  mid- 
wife from  the  practice  of  obstetrics,  and  substituted  the  female  accou- 
cheur, was  not  an  advance,  but  a  retrograde  movement ;  and  a  ^'  refined 
civilization''  requires  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  practice  of  our  an- 
cestors. Refined  civilization  !  that  must  indeed  be  refinement  which 
would  subject  the  tender  nature  of  women  to  the  hardening  influences  of 
a  medical  life,  and  crush  out  of  her  all  those  gentle  impulses  which  make 
her  what  she  is — make  a  business  and  trade  of  her  sympathies,  and  phice 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon  in  the  soft  hand  which  was  wont  only  to  soothe 
and  comfort. 

'^  They  find  the  demand  for  female  physicians  wide-spread  and  in- 
creasing, and  regard  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  nice  perceptions  of  women,  and  the  tenderness  and  re- 
fined graces  of  her  nature." 

Do  they  ?  Then  they  find  what  in  our  blindness  we  have  never  dis- 
covered. To  judge  from  the  only  female  physician  whoso  success  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging,  we  should  opine  that  the  demana 
was  not  so  large  as  to  be  overwhelming.  She  came  to  this  city  three 
years  ago,  lived  through  by  some  mysterious  process  to  us  unknown,  had 
no  patients  that  we  ever  heard  of,  shut  up  her  office  and  resorted  to  wo- 
man's natural  occupation — looking  up  a  husband — and,  having  succeeded 
in  that,  lefl  the  city. 

Bat  the  *•*•  nice  perceptions''  of  women  so  peculiarly  adapt  her  to  prac- 
tice. The  phrase,  is  cunningly  used.  Women,  perhaps,  excel  in  per- 
ceptive faculties,  but  we  have  never  known  that  they  prospered  especially 
in  logic.  A  woman  rarely  stops  to  reason.  Il  is  a  beautiful  element  in 
her  character  that  she  is  impulsive,  and  learns  all  8h«  ever  knows  of  a 
subject  at  the  first  glance.  This  intuitive  peeeption  is  a  child-like  ele- 
ment of  character  which  produces  sometimes  really  wonderful  renults, 
but  something  more  than  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  physician.  Keen 
perceptions  are  too  often  linked  with  a  timid  nature,  and  the  female  phy- 
sician, while  she  would  often  appreciate  fully  the  danger  of  her  patient, 
would  lack  in  that  fortitude,  calm  judgment,  and  indifference  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  which  are  essential  to  success  in  practice.  If  there 
is  any  occupation  which  requires  certain  elements  of  character  not  usually 
coupled  with  the  adjective  feminiiUj  such  as  prompt  decision,  physical 
endurance,  disregard  of  personal  oomibrt,  courage,  and  coolness  under 
excitement,  it  is  the  profession  of  medicine. 

*'  The  tenderness  and  refined  graces  of  her  nature''  (woman's)  wiQ 
not  be  especially  illustrated  in  assuming  the  duties  of  the  accoucheur. 

The  forceps,  the  murderous  perforator,  and  that  blunt  hook  are  neither 
tender,  refined,  nor  graceful;  and  though  we  might  respect  the  woman* 
who  could  use  them  well  and  manfully,  il  would  be  the  same  very  difltaot 
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T6q>6et  whMi  w«  oherith  for  an  aooompUshed  female  tight-ropo  dancer. 
It  ifl  abrard  to  suppose  a  life  passed  among  old  sores,  acrid  discharges^ 
and  unhealthy  expectoration,  to  bo  suited  to  the  gentle  nature  of  woman. 
The  hold  which  woman  has  upon  male  humanity  is  not  founded  in  the 
possession  on  her  part  of  the  strong,  heroic  element ;  and  so  soon  as  we 
learn  to  look  upon  them  as  other  than  gentle  and  kindly,  needing  our 
protection,  so  soon  do  we  destroy  every  element  of  that  chivalry  which 
has  over  been  woman's  surest  defence,  and  has  done  so  much  to  human- 
ize and  soften  the  masculine  character. 

Change  these  relations,  place  the  two  sexes  in  competition,  and  the  fee- 
bler is  no  longer  the  idol  to  which  every  worthy  offering  is  brought,  but 
simply  a  fellow-struggler  in  the  world-wide  game  of  ^'  devil-take-tne -hind- 
most.''    The  woman  who  places  herself  in  such  a  pcsition  is  a  fool. 

'^  They  consider  that  woman,  as  a  wife  and  mother,  pre-eminently  needs 
a  dear  understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body  and  the  means  of 
preserving  health  ;  and  that  high-toned  and  intelligent  female  physicians, 
from  their  relations  to  their  sex,  must  be  most  important  instrumentali- 
ties in  imparting  such  knowledge,  where  it  is  most  needed  and  will  do  the 
most  good'" 

This  is  true  enough.  Whether  as  wife  and  mother,  or  as  school  girl, 
woman  does  need  to  know  that  out-door  air  and  exercise  are  a  part  of  her 
proper  ^'  functions,"  and  that  cotton,  whalebone,  and  curled-hair  bosoms 
are  poor  substitutes  for  that  natural  rotundity  of  figure  and  softness  of 
outline  which  form  her  ohiefest  charm,  as  evidence  of  her  adaptation  to 
the  one  greatest  purpose  of  her  being.  Whether  we  must  educate  a  bevy 
of  female  apostles  of  natural  hygiene  for  this  express  purpose,  is  another 
question.  We  find  no  difficulty,  either  in  our  own  constitutional  bashful- 
ness,  or  in  the  modesty  of  our  feminine  hearers,  in  preaching  the  gospel 
of  nature  with  due  earnestness  and  unction.  Our  success  to  be  sure  is 
indifferent,  for  fashion  is  a  stronger  argument  than  we  can  bring,  but  we 
fear  the  female  preacher  will  suffer  from  the  same  difficulty. 

^^  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  among  wo- 
men, which  is  left  vrithout  relief  from  the  shrinking  delicacy  of  its  vic- 
tims, and  it  is  therefore  a  demand  of  humanity  that  women  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  requisite  knowledge  to  administer  the  required  treat- 
ment in  such  cases." 

There  is  more  suffering  lef^  unrelieved  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner  than  any  other  cause.  Thb  ''  shrinking  delicacy"  is  a 
myth.  No  sensible  woman  allows  it  to  interfere  with  her  health  ;  and 
those  who  are  not  sensible  can  usually  be  brought  to  see  the  necessity  for 
setting  aside  an  artificial  modesty,  and  doing  what  is  fit  and  necessary  to 
be  done. 

'^  They  also  desire  a  scientific  medical  education  for  woman,  because 
it  will  furnish  her  honorable  and  profitable  employment — giving  her  a  new 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  happiness,  where  duty  and  the  sympathies  of 
her  nature  lead  her:  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick  and  the  suffering." 

The  motive  is  a  good  one  ;  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  anything  but 
good.  In  the  progress  of  our  civilization  it  has  become  evident  that  wo- 
man needs  and  is  justly  entitled  to  a  lager  compensation  for  the  services 
she  renders.  Wc  employ  a  needle-woman  in  an  occupation  requiring  ed- 
ucation, taste,  judgment,  and  true  perceptions  of  beauty  in  form  and  color, 
and  pay  her  less  for  the  day's  labor  than  we  give  a  ragged  street  urchin 
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fbr  ruDoing  an  errand.  It  is  wrong,  but  if^OQe  wish  to  degrade  woman, 
let  him  exhibit  her  iocompetenoe  by  placing  her  in  the  practice  of  a  pro- 
fession to  which  she  is  unsaited,  as  well  by  her  best  qualities  as  her  poor- 
est— her  strength  in  her  weakness. 

Here  we  leave  the  subject.  We  have  hardly  touched  the  real  argu- 
ment, contenting  ourselves  with  a  concise  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  cor- 
porators. We  sincerely  trust  that  they  will  fail  in  procuring  the  $50,- 
000  which  they  ask  to  place  themselves  on  a  substantia]  basis.  It  would 
almost  inevitably  be  one  of  the  most  mischievous  expenditures  conceiva- 
ble. An  endowment  to  enable  women — to  do  what }  To  sit  in  dissect- 
ing rooms  and  cut  up  dead  humanity,  and  to  forget  all  that  which  makes 
them  feminine.  To  watch,  unmoved  by  any  useless  pity,  the  writhings  of 
the  victim  of  the  surgical  operation  ;  to  go  out  to  the  world  prepared  to 
do  this  thing  themselves ;  to  leave  the  gay  world  of  dance,  and  song,  and 
flowers,  and  dress,  to  which  their  nature  adapts  them,  and  in  which  they 
are  beautiful,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  ulcerations  and  erup- 
tions ;  to  look  with  critical  eye  on  scald-head  and  milk  crust ;  to  bleed, 
and  blister,  and  purge,  puncture  abscesses,  and  split  up  carbuncles. 
Faugh  !  protect  us  from  such  women  ! — Bvffalo  Med.  Journ. — Am.  Med, 
Gazette. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO  SDBSCBIBERS. 

We  owe  our  friends  an  apology  for  the  late  appearance  of 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal ;  they  will,  however,  readily 
excuse  us,  when  we  inform  them  that  neither  of  the  Editors 
could  give  any  attention  to  it— one  of  them  being  on  his  way 
to  Europe,  and  the  other  disqualified  by  sickness.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  labors  connected  with  the  Journal 
were  kindly  assumed  by  an  efficient  friend,  but  one  who  was 
already  overburdened  with  pressing  duties. 

Our  object  will  be,  hereafter,  if  possible,  to  get  the  number 
out  promptly  with  the  first  of  the  month. 

We  have  been  very  much  gratified  of  late  by  public  and 
private  assurances,  that  our  labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  and 
we  here  return  our  acknowledgments  for  the  words  of  com- 
mendation and  encouragement  received  fi'om  various  quarters, 
and  though  we  have  no  idea  that  we  deserve  the  position  that 
some  are  disposed  to  give  us,  we  hope  yet  to  be  able  to  furnish 
a  Journal  that  will  be  a  fit  recipient  of  the  compliments  which 
our  friends  have  bestowed.  * 

Our  associate,  (Prof.  W.  F.  Westmoreland,)  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  is  now  in  Europe,  and  we  shall  soon  expect 
some  account  of  himself  or  rather  of  what  he  finds  interest- 
ing in  medicine,  across  the  water.  This  is  his  second  visit 
within  a  few  years,  and  being  femiliar  with  medical  matters, 
especially  in  France,  his  observations  will  doubtless  be  enter- 
taining and  profitable. 

We  would  request  our  contributors  to  forward  their  com- 
munications in  time  to  reach  us,  by  the  first  of  each  month, 
as  it  is  important  that  our  selections  of  original  matter  for  the 
Journal  of  the  succeeding  month,  should  be  made  during  the 
first  week  of  the  preceding.  We  must  again  trouble  our  cor- 
respondents with  the  request,  that  they  will  address  all  letters 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  editorial  department,  to 
the  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  Q.  Westmoreland ;  the  Editors  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  Journal,  and  prefer  not 
receiving  letters  in  reference  to  subscription,  distribution  to 
subscribers  or  advertising,  but  earnestly  invite  an  extensive 
and  heavy  correspondence  vs^ith  collaborators. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  G.M.  SCARLETT. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of 
Dr.  Q.  M.  Scarlett,  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Atlanta  Medical  College ;  ho  died  during  the  month  of 
September,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  Glynn  Co.,  Ga.  We 
had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  seeing  him  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  and  shall  not  soon  forget  the  gratification  which  our 
visit  seemed  to  aflford  him ;  and  the  calmness  and  even  cheer- 
fullness  with  which  he  bore  the  distressing  disease  under  which 
he  labored. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  singular  case  of  disease 
than  we  saw  exhibited  in  the  person  of  this  interesting  young 
gentleman. 

After  graduating  here,  he  went  to  Savannah  last  winter  with 
a  view  of  prosecuting  his  medical  studies,  and  while  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  lectures  in  the  Savannah  Medical  College,  he 
contracted  (as  we  were  informed)  Pneumonia,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration  of  the  left  lung — the  abscess  pointing 
and  discharging  externally  through  the  parietes  of  the 
chest ;  the  process  of  suppuration  continued,  and  when  we 
saw  him,  the  pus  was  discharging  from  a  second  opening 
through  the  walls  of  the  chest  (the  first  haying  closed)  the 
lung  being  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  some  six  or  eight 
months  having  elapsed  since  the  acute  attack. 

This  is  the  first  death  among  our  Alumni  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  long  before  it  shall 
be  our.  painful  task  to  record  the  death  of  another. 


MEN8TRUANI0N  IN  OLD  AGE. 

J.  J.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  Ashland,  Tennessee,  in  a  business  letter, 
gives  the  following  interesting  item : 

"In  a  few  lines,  I  wish  to  record  a  brief  account  of  a  sin- 
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galar  case  to  which  I  was  this  day  called.  The  patient  was 
an  old  lady,  aged  67,  who  is  now  menstruating ;  she  is  the 
mother  of  eight  children  ;  her  menses  ceased  nineteeiv  years 
ago,  since  which  time  she  has  enjoyed  respectable  health. 
Menstruation  returned  eleven  months  since,  and  has  now  oc- 
curred, in  all,  six  times.  She  has  not  suffered  any  serious  dif- 
ficulty until  the  present  period,  and  her  symptoms  now  seem 
to  be  only  those  usually  attendant  upon  painftil  menstruation." 
[  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  Dr.  Dixon  some  further 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  case  described  in  the  above 
communication,  as  we  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  suspect 
disease  of  the  uterus,  and  not  a  mere  resumption  of  its  lost 
physiological  action. — ^Editors.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
\ 
We  have  had  upon  our  table  for  some  time,  "  The  Causes 

and  Curative  Treatment  of  Sterility,  with  a  Preliminary  state- 
ment of  the  Physiology  of  Generation,  with  colored  Litho- 
graphs and  numerous  wood  cut  illustrations,  by  Augustus  K. 
Ghtrdner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ac,  ic.,''  published  by  De  Witt  &  Da- 
venport, 160  and  162  If  aussau  Street,  New  York,  which  doubt- 
less contains  much  useful,  if  not  imn  matter,  and  upon  the 
whole,  may  be  looked  upon  as  rather  a  valuable  book,  though 
decidedly  marred  by  loosness  of  style,  and  what  we  are  in- 
clined to  consider,  as  a  touch  of  obscenity. 

The  most  objectionable  feature,  however,  connected  with 
the  publication,  is  the  minute  detail  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  in  an  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (an  ex- 
tract from  which  we  find  in  the  Western  Lancet)  intended,  of 
course,  for  the  public  eye,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce not  only  decidedly  quackish,  but  indecent ;  and  for 
which  we  consider  that  the  author  should  be  held  responsible ; 
the  sort  of  notoriety  acquired  for  him  by  the  character  of  the 
work,  and  the  course  pursued  by  his  publishers,  can  hardly, 
we  think,  be  considered  very  creditable. 

"Clinical  Lectijres  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
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by  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Profeflsor  of  Obstet- 
lies,  the  Diseases  oi  Women  and  Children  and  Clinical  Mid- 
wifery in  the  University  of  New  York.*'  Published  by  Sam. 
uel  S.  &  Wm.  Wood,  389  Broadway,  New  York.  We  have 
to  return  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
above  work,  the  first  appearance  of  which  was  only  some  six- 
teen months  ago— upon  the  reception  of  the  second  edition, 
we  expressed  our  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  work, 
and  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  enlarged  and  re- 
vised edition  of  September,  1856.  But  few  medical  works 
have  ever  been  so  enthusiasticallv  received  as  this  of  Prof. 

V 

Bedford's. 

"  Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical,  or  The  Con- 
ditions and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Man,  by  John  William 
Draper,  M.  D.  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  an  Physiology 
in  the  University  of  New  York,  illustrated  with  nearly  three 
hundred  wood  engravings.  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers 
Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  1866." 

As  acknowledged  in  the  last  number  of  our  Journal,  the 
above  work  has  been  received  from  the  publishers,  for  which 
we  can  very  sincerely  return  our  thanks,  not  only  for  the  cour- 
tesy, but  for  the  valuable  book  thus  put  in  our  possession. 
We  have  been,  for  some  time,  expecting  a  work  from  this 
source,  and  are  truly  gratified  that  Prof.  Draper  has  furnished 
us  with  an  American  work  on  Physiology,  that  vidll  compare 
favorably  with  the  production  of  any  foreign  author ;  even 
with  the  great  work  on  this  science,  the  "  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Physiology,''  by  Carpenter. 

The  work  before  us  professes  to  be  the  text  of  the  Lectures 
on  Physiology,  which  the  author  has  given  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  and  is  divided  into  two  branches,  Statical 
and  Dynamical  Physiology,  in  relation  to  which  he  remarks  that, 
"  The  expediency  of  this  has  been  impressed  upon  his  atten- 
tion, by  the  necessity  of  conforming  his  course  of  lectures  to 
the  wants  of  a  medical  class ;  the  physician  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  conditions  of  life— the  organic  functions,  as  digestion, 
respiration,  secretion,  &c.  The  doctrines  of  development  and 
the  career  of  an  organic  form ,  are  of  less  pressing  interest.  But 
it  was  very  soon  found  that  other  advantages  were  derived  from 
this  subdivision,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expected,  from  its 
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conformity  to  the  usages  of  writers  on  other  branches  ot  physi- 
cal science,  doubtless  if  such  a  separation  be  accepted  by  phys- 
iological authorities,  it  will  tend  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of 
both  portions  of  the  subject,  by  imparting  to  each  a  more 
definite  office." 

The  object  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  to  make  a 
practical  work,  and  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  mysticism 
which  has  pervaded  the  science,  and  remarks,  '^  Alone,  of  all 
the  great  departments  of  knowledge.  Physiology  still  retains 
they  metaphysical  conceptions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  which 
Astronomy  and  Chemistry  have  made  themselves  free.  To 
exorcise  it  from  such  nonentities  as  irritability,  plastic  power, 
vital  force,  is  the  duty  of  the  rising  generation  of  physicians — 
it  is  also  their  interest.  Empiricism  will  never  be  banished 
from  the  practice  of  medicine  until  Physiology  is  made  an  ex- 
act science.'* 

We  fully  concur  with  him  in  the  view  presented,  that  "  to 
the  medical  profession,  as  matters  now  stand,  nothing  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  dissemination  of  physiological 
knowledge.  Empiricism  could  not  flourish  as  it  does  if  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body  of  man  were  better  un- 
derstood. How  many  advantages  would  arise  if  the  elements^ 
of  this  science  were  made  a  part  of  geueml  education  in 
America.  What  branch  of  knowledge  has  intrinsically  a  bet- 
ter title  thereto  ?  Is  it  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  every  kind 
of  medical  imi)Osture  prospers  in  communities  where  almost 
everj'  one  believes  that  a  man  has  one  rib  less  than  a  woman, 
and  even  among  persons  pretending  to  education,  scarcely  one 
can  be  found  who  has  a  distinct  idea  of  the  size,  shape  and 
position  of  his  own  stomach  ? 

Such  a  diffusion  of  physiological  knoweldge  would  not  only 
tend  to  a  repression  of  empiricism,  but  would  also  exert  an 
effect  in  raising  the  standard  of  acquirement  among  medical 
men  themselves.  That  a  great  revolution  is  impending  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  no  one  who  is  at  all  observant  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science  can  doubt,  the  great  physicians  of  the  future 
will  be  the  great  physiologists.  He  who  can  best  correct  the 
imperfections  of  a  machine,  is  ho  who  best  knows  its  structure 
and  action. 

Why  is  it,  that  from  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mechanical 
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Engineering  and  snch  other  subjects,  empiricism  has  disiqp- 
peared  ?  Is  it  not  because  exact  knowledge  ha«  taken  the 
place  of  speculation  and  mysticism  ?  The  delusions  of  As- 
trology, Alchemy  and  Magic  have  been  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  against  simple  Truth.  And  so  of  the  numerous 
medical  impostures  of  our  times,  they  will  die  out  as  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  man  prevails," 

Without  attempting  any  thing  like  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
work,  which  would,  indeed,  be  a  task  of  great  labor,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
additions  that  we  have  had  to  the  list  of  American  medical 
works. 

We  have  also  received  "  The  History  and  Statistics  of  Ova- 
riotomy and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  operation  may 
be  regarded  as  safe  and  expedient,  being  a  Dissertation  to 
which  the  prize  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was 
awarded.  May,  1856,  by  George  H.  Lyman,  M.  D.  ;*'  contain- 
ing a  synopsis  and  analysis  of  three  hundred  cases  of  opera- 
tion for  removal  of  diseased  ovaria ;  some  items  of  which  we 
present.  Of  the  three  hundred  cases,  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted by  the  removal  of  the  tumor  in  208 — the  tumor  could 
^  not  be  removed  irt  78 — the  tumor  was  partially  removed  in 
10 — the  removal  of  the  tumor  is  not  mentioned  in  4.  In  one 
case  the  result  is  not  stated— of  the  remaining  299  operations 
179  recovered,  120  died.  Of  the  208  cases  in  which  the  ope- 
ration was  completed,  118  recovered  and  89  died.  Wo  have, 
then,  300  operations  (we  presume  well  authenticated)  for  the 
removal  of  ovarian  disease,  of  which  119  were  successful  in 
the  removal  of  the  disease  and  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  commend  it  as  a  valuable  mono- 
graph upon  this  subject ;  it  contains  146  pages,  and  is  printed 
by  John  Wilson  &  Son,  22  School  street,  Boston,  through 
whom,  we  presume,  it  could  be  obtianed. 


We  would  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  article  of 
Dr.  Austin  Flint  on  the  "  Abnormal  Condition  of  the  Kidneys 
in  Bright's  Disease,"  and  shall  make  no  apology  for  thus  oc- 
cupying so  much  of  our  space,  the  importance  and  obscurity 
of  the  subject  and  the  ability  of  the  author,  fully  justifying  it. 
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A  Chapter  Omitted  in  most  Treatises  on  General  Pathology. 

[This  is  the  title  of  Sifemlletan  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Gazette  Midicale^  which  dwells  so  happily  on  some  points  bear- 
ing upon  the  reputation  and  success  of  the  physician,  that  we 
have  been  induced  to  translate  a  portion  of  it.  After  a  playful 
enumeration  ot  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  clinique 
and  the  dead  room,  the  paraphernalia  of  trumpets,  tubes,  acids, 
crucibles,  lenses,  &c.,  brought  to  bear  on  the  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease, and  portraying  the  coafidence  and  heartlessness  with 
which  the  practitioner  brings  them  to  the  mechanical  investi- 
gation and  treatment  of  disease^  auite  forgetting  that  there  is  a 
patient  to  be  treated  also,  and  inaicating  the  danger  that  in  re- 
lying upon  the  revelations  of  these,  one  may  be  led  to  neglect 
questioning  a  much  more  important  apparatus,  the  brain — he 
says:] 

But  after  all,  this  is  not  the  whole  of  medicine ;  science  in 
books,  amphitheatres,  cliniques,  is  not  true  medicine,  such  as 
is  demanaed  in  the  world,  in  the  bosom  of  society,  in  the 
midst  of  the  familv.  After  long  and  difficult  investigation, 
after  scrutinizing  facts  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  dead  room, 
there  is  something  still  higher,  still  more  important  and  more 
directly  useful ;  it  is  the  application  of  all  this  knowledge  so 
tediously  acquired,  it  is  the  practical  use  of  the  art  itself  the 
direct  procedure  of  the  practitioner. 

Can  any  one  suppose  himself  to  have  become  a  physician 
worthy  of  the  name,  merely  because  he  has  shown  an  un- 
doubted aptitude  for  auscultation,  percussion,  palpation,  the 
analysis  of  this  or  that  chemical  or  physical  phenomenon ;  be- 
cause the  use  of  the  lens,  or  nitric  and  chlorrohydric  acids  is 
child's  play  to  him,  and  he  knows  all  their  reactions  ?  Alas, 
we  have  seen  in  practice  manipulators  who  have  passed  for 
masters  in  all  these  fine  things,  who  doubted  about  nothing, 
who  saw  the  disease  oculorum  acie  acerrima^  who  touched  it  non 
dubitante  manu ;  but  the  patient,  what  became  of  him,  in  the 
hands  of  these  bold  explorers  ? 

We  must  be  impressed  with  the  fiEict  that  the  poor  patient, 
besides  flesh  and  bones,  has  also  a  heart,  morally  speaking — 
that  he  hears  and  strives  to  comprehend,  that  he  is  anxious, 
that  he  clings  to  life  by  strong  attachments,  and  that  our  deal- 
ing vidth  this  living  and  sensitive  being  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  art.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
the  patient  is  surrounded  by  a  family  which  has  the  greatest 
interest  in  knowing  what  is  transpiring,  and  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  whose  solicitude  finds  in  a  word,  a  gesture,  a  nod 
of  the  physician's  head,  reasons  for  anxiety,  for  despair,  or  for 
a  confidence  which  the  issue  does  not  always  warrant 
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Here  are  imperative  duties  to  fulfil,  and  most  important  ser- 
vices to  render.  The  man  of  feeling  who  is  capable  of  seeing 
through  the  surface,  who  penetrates  to  the  secret  fibre,  the  ac- 
tual seat  of  the  passions,  the  spring  which  maintains  the  vital 
movements,  the  physician  who  comprehends  the  extent  of  Ws 
mission,  does  not  limit  himself  to  the  material  determination 
of  this  signs  of  the  malady,  and  the  prescription  of  the  reme- 
dies most  appropriate  for  the  disease ;  he  ^oes  farther,  and 
sustains  the  morale  of  the  patient,  controls  him,  and  exercises 
over  him  that  salutary  influence  which  the  vir  probus  medmdi 
perUus  knows  how  to  exert  on  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  seeking 
from  him  relief  and  cure. 

Listen  to  Sydenham,  who  said  ^'  JSgroruni  iiemo  a  me  alias 
iraciaiua  esi^  quam  egomet  iractari  cuperem^  si  mihi  ex  Osdem  mjor- 
bis  cegroiare  conimgereV  (I  treat  no  patient  otherwise  than  I 
myself  should  desire  to  oe  treated  should  I  happen  to  labor 
under  the  same  disease.)  This  great  man,  at  tne  end  of  his 
career,  was  able  justlv  to  boast  this  of  himself;  we  would  that 
every  phvsician  should  ponder  this  thought  in  his  heart,  and 
so  iaentify  himself  with  his  patient,  as  to  imagine  that  in  treat- 
ing him  he  is  treating  himseu— always  bearing  in  mind  to  have 
equal  respect  to  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  the  moral  sen- 
sibility ;  to  be  equally  solicitous  to  assuage  physical  nain  and 
to  administer  consolation  to  the  soul — that  healing  balm  which 
entails  blessings  upon  the  hand  which  bestows  it. 

Penetrate  to  the  deepest  emotions  of  your  patient,  put  your- 
self in  his  place,  and  see  what  is  to  be  done.  Learn  to  inspire 
confidence  by  the  interest  you  manifest,  by  patient  listening, 
by  assiduous,  earnest  attendance,  by  the  sympathy  he  will  read 
in  your  eye  and  on  your  countenance ;  let  him  find  vou  at  the 
same  time  grave  and  affectionate ;  avoid  with  equal  care  the 
doleful  airs  of  the  fatalist  and  the  frivolous  levity  and  indiffer- 
ence of  the  sceptic ;  and,  above  all,  be  truthful,  that  is,  say 
nothing  that  you  do  not  think,  though  perhaps  not  all  that 
you  think.  God  has  placed  side  by  side,  m  the  human  heart, 
hope  and  fear;  there  is  something  inhuman,  impious,  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  sick  what  divine  prescience  has  chosen  to  con- 
ceal from  them ;  the  physician  should  throw  a  favoring  veil 
over  the  cruel  necessity  of  announcing  imminent  death,  and 
should  take  care  that  the  poor  incurable  shall  not  have  reason 
to  say  to  him,  '*  I  shall  apply  to  another  physician ;  for  you 
neither  cure  me,  nor  relieve  me,  nor  console  me*'' — Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 
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From  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
Editorial  Correspondence, 

New  York,  September,  1856. 
DvU  Times.— Mt.  Editor  :  ^'•Dull  Times"  is  still  the  cry  of  the  pro- 
fessioDal  men,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the  sovereign  people  of  this 
citj.  Salubrity  is  indicated  by  the  reduced  figures  of  the  weekly  bills  of 
mortality,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  yellow  fever,  which  still  hovers  upon 
our  borders,  and  sends  an  occasional  case  within,  has  been  unable  tbus 
far  to  make  any  impression  whatever. 

Ship  Ahoy  I — An  exception  to  the  general  dearth  of  occupation,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  at  Quarantine,  where  the  health  officer  of  the  port 
holds  supreme  command  over  as  large  a  fleet,  probably,  as  swelled  their 
sails  under  the  eye  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  On  any  day  during  the  past 
two  months  may  have  been  seen  at  anchor  in  our  lower  bay,  a  crowd  of 
ar|i;osie8,  laden  with  the  wealth  of  southern  climes,  detained  there  by  the 
fiat  of  a  medical  officer,  to  whose  discretion  is  committed  the  lives  of  the 
teeming  thousands  of  thb  metropolis.  The  office  has  this  year  been  no 
sinecure,  though  his  income  U  is  said  will  amount  to  the  fabulous  sum  of 
$lOO,000.  This  is  I  think  impossible,  though  the  office  is  admitted  to 
be  the' most  lucrative  one  in  the  State,  and  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in 
the  country.  And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be,  for  it  is  a  post  of  exceed- 
ing great  danger,  and  he  who  faithfully  discharges  its  duties,  does  so  to 
save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  and  millions  of  property,  at  the  im- 
minent daily  risk  of  his  own. 

Yellow  Fever  in  and  near  Brooklyn. — Our  sister  city  of  Brooklyn  has 
not  been  so  highly  favored  with  health,  as  the  yellow  fever  has  found  a 
pabulum  there  which  it  in  vain  sought  for  on  this  side  the  river,  and  it 
will  doubtless  find  victims  there  until  the  appearance  of  frost.  It  is  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  that  city  ot  ly  that  is  affected,  though  the 
district  appears  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  itself.  Two  phy- 
sioians  of  New  Utrecht  have  yielded  up  their  lives  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty  in  the  epidemic  ;  they  were  Dr.  Dubois,  and  his  partner,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Orane,  the  latter  leaving  a  wife  and  several  children ;  and  Dr. 
Bailey,  an  army  surgeon  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton,  is  down  with  it. 

Amputation  at  the  Knee- Joints  ^c,  in  New  York  Hospital, — I  was  a 
spectator  of  a  handsomely  performed  amputation  at  the  knee-joint,  one 
day  this  month,  at  the  N.  York  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Markoe.  The  opera- 
tion was  rendered  necessary  by  a  smashing  of  the  leg  of  a  man  by  a  fall- 
ing building  ;  it  was  doubtful  for  several  days  whether  he  could  survive  the 
shock  of  tho  accident,  but  he  rallied  so  far  as  to  justify  the  operation, 
under  the  influence  of  ether — but  his  life  succumbed  in  twenty-two  hours 
afterwards. 

Among  the  curious  freaks  of  rail-car  wheels  is  the  case  of  a  man  now 
in  the  same  institution,  from  whose  leg,  from  about  three  inches  below 
the  knee,  the  entire  skin  has  been  stripped,  without  breaking  a  bone  or 
wounding  a  muscle,  though  the  fascia  of  the  latter  is  fully  exposed.  It 
could  not  have  been  done  more  neatly  in  the  dissecting-room.  The 
flaying  process  extended  over  the  entire  heel  also,  as  far  as  the  sole  of 
the  foot     A  consultation  of  the  surgical  staff  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
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that  amputation  would  be  necessarj,  as  integumentary  reparation  ia  im- 
possible when  the  entire  ciroumferenoe  of  the  limb  is  denuded  to  so  great 
an  extent. 

Sir  John  Holland^  and  other  matters. — I  observe  in  the  daily  press  a 
notice  of  the  arrival  at  Boston  of  Sir  Sohn  Holland,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
Ibh  physician.  He  married  a  daughter  of  that  famous  wit,  philosopher, 
editor,  and  divine,  Sydney  Smith.  Since  the  visit  to  our  shores  of  Mar- 
shall Hall,  some  two  years  affo,  we  have  not  been  favored  with  the  pres- 
ence of  any  of  our  diistinguisned  professional  brethren  of  Europe,  and  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  we  have  had  so  few  of  them  at  any  time.  In- 
dependent of  the  numbers  of  students  and  young  physicians  who  vifdt 
Europe  from  this  side  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  a  prosecution  of  their 
studies  abroad,  we  probably  send  on  visits  of  pleasure  to  England  and 
the  Continent  in  one  year,  as  many  as  have  returned  the  compliment  in 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  To  what  can  we  attribute  this  contrast } 
It  can  hardly  be  the  superior  pecuniary  ability  of  American  physicians, 
which  enables  them  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  travel  to  so  much  greater 
extent,  for  England  and.  the  continent  doubtless  exchange  with  each  other 
abundant! V  in  this  respect.  We  certainly  have  natural  attractions  suffi- 
cient to  allure  the  medical  savans  of  Europe  from  their  confinement  to 
the  routine  of  practice,  to  a  ''  ventiUtion"  and  expansion  of  their  brains 
and  bodies.  Why  then  are  we  thus  forsaken  by  them  }  Can  yon  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  ?  I  am  loth  to  believe  that  the  gross  ignorance  of 
our  physical  and  political  grandeur,  which  has  been  heretofore  chargeable 
upon  the  politicians  and  the  masses  ot  their  people,  but  Which  is  now  fast 
giving  way  to  the  light  of  the  reality,  still  shrouds  the  medical  profession 
of  Europe.  Yet  it  may  be,  and  if  so,  we  can  but  hope  that  their  eyes 
may  soon  be  opened,  and  that  seeing  the  beauty  and  strength  of  their 
young  competitor  for  the  glories  of  science,  and  the  improvement  of  hu- 
manity, they  may  come  to  acknowledge  us  as  we  think  we  deserve,  and 
by  aflbrding  us  the  gratification  of  a  more  abundant  personal  intercourse, 
receive  from  us  in  return  a  renewal  of  their  youth  and  strength.  I  trust 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  at  our  national  reunions,  it  will  be  fbund 
necessary  to  reserve  seats  for  distinguished  guests  from  abroad. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  GOTHAM,  Jr-,  M.  D. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

H(muEapaihy.     By   Robebt  E.   Campbell,    M.  D.,    Benton, 
Lowndes  Countji  Alabama^ 

Quackery  is  one  of  the  social  evils ;  indeed,  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment, it  is  an  inalienable  right.  Attack  Quacks  and  they 
will  turn  it  to  their  pecuniary  interests — ^they  will  cry  ont  per- 
secution. Homoeopathy  is  the  most  decent  if  not  the  most  ra- 
tioTud  system  of  quackery  now  extant,  and  if  it  were  carried 
out  it  would  fulfil  one  of  the  golden  rules  of  Therapeutics — 
do  no  harm;  or,  as  Moses  hath  it,  "  Ihou  shaU  not  kiU" — 
though  in  a  violent  disease  requiring  active  medication,  infini- 
tesimals would  surely  do  no  good.  Homoepathy  will  have  its 
day,  and  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
displace  many  worse  systems.  It  was  Burke  who  sidd  of  the 
beautiful :  "  it  must  be  small  without  angles ;"  (Query : — ^Did 
he  refer  to  Homceopathic  globules  ?) 

In  the  following  pages  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  imderstood 
that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  convince  Homoeopathic  doctors, 
male  or  female,  of  Iheir  errors.  We  confess  ourselves  une- 
qual to  such  a  task,  and  as  Homoeopathy  cannot  be  brought 
down  to  terra  frmaj  we  must  permit  these  animated  cabbages 
to  march  unrestricted  over  their  gossamer  parade  ground. 
Controversies  which  have  their  seat  beyond  the  limits  of 
known  existence,  are  not  to  be  decided  bjr  human  instrumen- 
tality. 
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We  will  not  weary  our  readers  with  unnecessary  refutation 
of  Homceopathic  dogmas.  They  are  self-evident  absurdities, 
and  we  might  as  well  occupy  time 

" ^to  proTe  by  forco 

Of  argument  that  man's  no  hortse," 

as  to  show  their  folly.  Every  one  of  them  is  positively  con- 
tradicted, both  by  reason  and  fiict,  and  none  of  them  are  sus- 
tained by  one-hundredth  part  of  the  evidence  which  proclaims 
Joe  Smith  a  prophet. 

But  the  practical  absurdity  of  Homoeopathy,  in  the  matter 
of  doses,  is  worth  some  consideration,  because  to  some  of  our 
readers  it  may  be  novel,  and  because,  to  us  all,  it  forms  an  il- 
lustration of  human  credulity,  perhaps  more  forcible  than  any 
other  which  can  be  presented  from  the  modern  history  of  man. 

A  ray  of  reason  seems  to  have  flashed  across  the  mind  of 
Hahnemann,  when  he  resolved  that  a  iheon/y  in  which  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  sense,  should  beget  a  practice  in  which 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  physic.  It  may  possibly  have  oc- 
curred to  him  that  men  who  could  admit  his  dogmas,  were 
not  in  a  proper  condition  of  mind  to  be  trusted  with  drugs. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  promulged  the  extraordinary  doctrine 
that  the  potency  of  medicine  is  in  proportion  to  the  exiguity  of  the 
dose  ;  a'nd  thai  diseases  are  only  successfully  combated  by  infbdtesi- 
mal  atom^s  of  medicine,  which  possess  the  power  to  induce  in  heaUhy 
persons  diseases  similar  to  tliosefor  which  they  are  antidotes;  the 
latter  proposition  serving  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  natural 
objection  to  the  first,  drawn  from  every-day  observation  of 
the  power  of  drugs,  inasmuch  as  it  removed*  the  ground  of 
observation  from  observable  phenomena  to  conjectural  effects. 

Nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  thatiHahnemann  was 
himself  a  skeptic  in  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  considered 
his  system  what  it  really  is,  an  abandonment  of  diseases  to  the 
unaided  curative  efforts  of  nature.  The^  queerj  theory  which 
he  invented  must  be  regarded  in  the  lightof  a  myth,  in  which 
a  supposed  truth  not  likely  to  be  received  by  the  vulgar,  is  so 
wrapped  up  in  acceptable  obscurity  and  J  pompous  foolery,  as 
to  gain  practical  currency. 

Few  of  our  readers,  probably,  have  any  idea  of  the  insane 
extent  to  which  the  doctrine  of  multiplying  the  power  by  di- 
viding the  dose  of  medicine,  is  carried  by  the  Homoeopaths. 
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The  patient  of  these  pretenders,  naturally  influenced  by  old 
associations,  look  upon  the  little  pillets,  solemnly  administered 
to  them,  with  the  awe  which  the  presence  of  power  inspires. 
Their  imagination  is  wonderfully  strict,  by  the  Lilliputian  em- 
bodiment of  Titanic  forces,  and  they  put  forth  the  trembling 
hand  to  receive  the  potent  pillule  with  much  the  same  feeling 
with  which  one  handles  pei'cussion  powder,  or  the  hair-trigger 
of  a  rifle.  It  is  impossible  to  persuade  these  people  that  they 
are  imposed  upon  by  their  old  habits  of  thought,  and  that 
homoeopathic  pharmacy  is  not  a  refined  process  of  concentra- 
tion, but  a  gross  method  of  dilution.  Many  persons  refuse  to 
believe  the  statements  made,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration of  homoeopathic  doses ;  but  upon  this  subject  there 
can  be  no  doubt  or  dispute.  Homoeopaths  openly  avow,  and 
publish  their  plan  of  pharmacy,  fimny  as  it  is,  and  the  un- 
cheated  community  may  fully  enjoy  the  development  without 
any  misgiving  as  to  their  honest  title  to  mirth. 

The  homoeopaths  assert  that,  "  in  order  to  obtain  the  full 
power  of  a  drug,  it  must  be  reduced  to  an  ir^mUesmal  atom." 
Now,  an  "  infinitesimar*  is  necessarily  an  indefinite  and  inde- 
finable thing ;  it  passes  the  power  of  conception ;  it  is  less 
than  any  assignable  quantity.  In  preparing  such'  a  dose,  a 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  must  be  overcome.  We  must 
be  satisfied  with  an  approximation  to  it ;  but  this  approxima- 
tion Hahnemann  has  cleverly  achieved.  In  order  to  prepare 
a  pillule,  a  grain  of  any  ordinary  substance,  sulphur,  silex  or 
mercury,  is  rubbed  up  with  ninety-nine  grains  of  sugar  of 
milk.  Out  of  this  mass  a  single  grain  is  taken,  and  subjected 
to  a  second  admixture,  and  so  on  to  the  requisite  dilution.  If 
the  substance  to  be  diluted  be  a  fluid  instead  of  a  grain,  a  drop 
of  any  of  our  ordinary  tinctures  is  taken,  and  mixed  with 
ninety-nine  drops  of  water — ^from  this  a  drop  is  taken  and 
mixed  with  another  ninety-nine  drops,  and  so  on.  The  thir- 
tieth dilution  is  frequently  employed ;  and  to  administer  their 
doses,  pills  of  the  sugar  of  milk  are  moistened  with  a  drop  of 
the  ultimate  preparation  and  there  dried  !  !' !  The  patient  may, 
according  to  directions,  swdllbw^  or  smdl  their  do8$s.  By  this 
ingenious  process,  an  ordinary  drug,  which,  as  a  whole  grain, 
has  no  visible  power,  according  to  homoeopathy,  becomes  a 
tremendous  potency  to  the  "immaterial  principle/' 
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Hahnemann  says,  that  the  most  appropriate  doei^  is  the  thir- 
tieth dilution— which  consists  of  a  decillionth  of  a  grain  or 
drop.  Dr.  Simpson  endeavors  to  illustrate  the  subject  thus : 
"  There  are!,  upon  the  earth,  some  900,000,000  human  beings. 
If  all  these  had  been  called  into  being  when  Adam  was  crea- 
ted, some  6,000  years  ago,  and  had  lived  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  each  of  these  900,000,000  individuals  had,  when  first  called 
into  existence,  began  to  swallow,  and  continued  to  swallow  up 
to  the  present  hour,  without  rest  or  cessation,  night  and  day,  a 
decillionth  dose  of  a  grain,  they  would  not  yet  have  finished  a 
single  grain  of  the  medicine.  Nay,  if  each  of  these  900,000,000 
men,  now  6,000  years  old,  had  swallowed,  during  every  mo- 
ment of  their  past  existence,  not  a  single  globule  but  one  milr 
lion  of  globules  of  Hahnemann's  thirtieth  dilution,  they  would 
not  yet  have  finished  a  single  grain,  and  would  not  finish  it, 
working  constantly,  at  the  same  rate,  for  millions  of  centuries 
to  come.'* 

A  great  number  of  similar  illustrations  might  be  quoted, 
but  the  above  will  be  enough  to  give  our  readers  as  much  in- 
formation in  homoeopathic  mensuration  and  arithmetic,  as 
their  minds  will  be  capable  of  receiving  at  once.  We  will 
now  barely  hint  to  them,  that  after  mastering  the  profound 
nothingness  of  the  thirtieth  dilution,  they  may  extend  their 
calculations  to  the  six  thousandth,  which,  we  are  gravely  as- 
sured, is  good  for  consumption.  To  obtain  an  idea  of  this  in- 
finitesmality,  we  may  suppose  it  to  represent  the  amount  of 
common  sense  to  be  extracted  from  a  universal  space  full  of 
homoeopaths,  or  the  quantum  of  modesty,  resident  in  Hahne- 
mann. It  is  a  flight  of  folly,  which  far  distances  common 
arithmetic,  and  leaves,  exhausted  logarithms  panting  in  the 
rear. 

It  is  certain  that  homoeopaths  give  no  medicine  at  all.  If 
matter  be  infinitely  invisible,  it  cannot  be  infinitely  divided. 
To  effect  this  there  must  not  only  be  susceptibility  of  division, 
but  instruments  to  effect  it.  Grains  of  sugar  may  penetrate 
and  divide  bodies  of  certain  bulk,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  can  do  this  to  bodies  infinitely  small,  nor  that  globules 
of  water  can  continue  ad  infmlum  to  dissolve  othe^  fluids.  A 
pestle  and  mortar  would  be  gross  instruments  wherewith  to 
.operate  upon  millionth  and  billionth  particles.    Compared 
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with  such  exiguities,  the  fissures  in  our  smoothest  mortars 
would  be  mammoth  caves.  But  the  whole  thing  is  supremely 
absurd  and  needs  no  refutation. 

Yet,  how  comes  it,  say  the  homoeopaths,  that  our  little  pills 
cannot  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  as  has  been  frequently 
proven  to  the  sorrow  of  sufterers,  who  have  bolted  a  hundred 
of  them  in  derision  ?  It  is  well  known  that  many  persons 
practicing  homoeopathy,  fill  their  vials  with  concentrated  med- 
icines. Arsenic,  morphine,  aconite,  &c.,  are  their  ordinary 
prescriptions.  Such  men  are  simply  scoundrels.  They  are 
sacrificing  both  health  and  life,  under  the  pretence  of  admin- 
istering what  ought  to  be  innocent  pilloids.  They  are  not  ho- 
moeopaths in  theory  or  practice,  but  living  on  false  pretences. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  how  their  numerous  Apothecary 
shops  and  pharmacies  are  supported.  Certainly,  the  sale  of 
homoeopathic  physic  could  not  furnish  occupation  for  one 
Apothecary  to  the  world,  for  a  single  grain  of  medicine  would 
be  sufficient  to  medicate  mankind  through  ^11  eternity. 

The  queer  conceit  that  medicines  are  specifically  curative  of 
diseases,  the  like  of  which  they  generate,  is  worthy  ot  some 
notice,  as  another  instance  of  the  power  of  dogmatism  to  con- 
trol the  understanding.  The  assumption  is  without  any  sup- 
port from  fact,  much  less  based  upon  ordinary  observation. 
Every  one  is  aware,  that  in  many  instances,  opium  lulls  pain, 
but  no  one  administers  it  because  it  produces  pain.  Castor 
oil  excites  the  sluggish  peristaltic  action  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, yet,  does  it  follow  that,  upon  the  healthy  subject,  it  acts  as 
an  astringent  ?  Ipecau^uanna  vomits  the  sick,  and,  also  the 
well.  Many  more  instances'  might  here  be  adduced,  but  the 
foregoing  will  suffice  to  show  the  absurdity. 

In  the  instances  of  "  smSia  simHSms  curaniury*'  adduced  by 
Hahnemann,  are  startling  exhibitions  of  the  superficial  quality 
of  his  mind,  and  of  his  natural  proneness  to  sophistical  con- 
clusions. He  formed,  it  seems,  his  exposition  of  medicinal 
agencies  from  the  ptoverb,  "  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you ;" 
but  he  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  it  And, 
upon  the  mere  ipse  dixet  of  this  imprudent  man,  we  are  asked 
to  destroy  all  that  the  human  mind  has  accumulated  concern- 
ing the  power  of  drugs ;  to  surrender  our  splendid  materia 
medieay  with  all  its  ofb-tried  stores ;  to  abandon  all  the  results  > 
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of  observation  on  the  nature^  progress,  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, and  to  trust  for  relief  from  suffering  and  pi*emature  deatb, 
to  infinitesimal  dilutions.  Great  numbers  of  persons,  called 
educated,  comply  with  this  demand.  Even  the  Ozar  of  Rus- 
sia permitted  himself  to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  a  homoeopath — 
doubtless,  never  having  given  tho  subject  a  moment's  consider- 
ation. The  Emperor  of  all  the  Sussias  was  permitted  to  die 
with  as  little  scientific  aid  as  an  Australian  savage. 
[to  bb  continubd.] 


ARTICLE   II. 
Diseases  of  AtianiOy  Georgia.    By  J.  Q,  Westmoreland,  M.  D. 

Prior  to  the  first  of  May,  1858,  the  time  I  came  to  Atlanta, 
there  had  been,  for  two  years  or  more,  a  prevailing  epidemic 
of  Typhoid  fever.  During  its  prevalence  I  occasionally  visit- 
ed the  placci  andirom  my  observation  no  unusual  malignan- 
cy seemed  to  be  manifested  in  the  Fever.  Although  the  sub- 
jects of  its  attack' were  numerous,  much  less  mortality  attend- 
ed it  than  is  sometimes  found. 

This  was  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  since  at  that  time 
those  causes  which  generally  induce  malignancy  in  epidemic 
diseases  of  any  kind,  were  to  be  found  in  abundance  here.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  rapid  settlement  of  any  place,  where  nu- 
merous improvements  are  going  on  at  the  same  time,  by  which 
the  forest-growth  is  destroyed,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
disturbed  extensively,  is  a  firuitful  source  of  disease.  This 
might  have  favored  the  appearance  and  extensive  ravages  of 
the  epidemic,  but  did  not  seem  in  this  disease  to  add  to  its 
violence. 

The  sufferers  &om  other  diseases,  in  many  instances,  were 
not  so  fortunate. 

Measles,  which  about  this  time,  prevailed  also  extensively^ 
was  attended  with  unusually  violent  symptoms.  Obstinate, 
and  often  uncontrollable  Diarrhaea,  coming  on  as  the  sequelae, 
or  as  a  complication  in  the  disease,  was  the  cause  of  consider- 
able mortality  during  the  warm  season.  In  some  instances 
t)yfienteric  symptoms  would  be  the  first  to  show  disturbance 
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of  the  bowels,  but  would  usually  give  place  to  those  of  ma- 
lignant Diarrhaea.  From  the  information  derived  from  some 
practitioners,  the  former  name  would  be  more  appropriate,  yet 
doubtless  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bow- 
els was  more  extensive  than  is  found  in  ordinary  Dysentery. 

In  feet,  since  my  observation  of  disease  in  Atlanta,  and  from 
the  report  of  others  even  before,  there  has  not  been  an  epi- 
demic of  Malignant  Dysentery  in  the  city  at  any  time.  It  is 
true,  I  have  witnessed  a  number  of  mild  cases  occurring  in 
the  same  neighborhood  at  the  same  time,  but  they  differed 
materially  from  those  usually  termed  epidemic.  They  were 
generally  controlled  readily  by  the  ordinary  means. 

The  city  has  rarely  been  exempt  from  Measles  from  that 
time  to  the  present ;  but  has  usually  been  accompanied  with 
less  fatal  local  inflammatoiy  derangement.  Bronchial  inflam- 
mation, extending  sometimes  to  the  parenchyma  is  the  com- . 
mon  difficulty,  and  rarely  proves  fatal.  Varicella  occasionally 
makes  its  appearance,  and  during  the  Small-pox  panic  last 
Spring,  both  it  and  Measles  were  occasionally  mistaken  for 
Variola. 

These  mistakes  occurred,  of  course,  with  those  out  of  the 
profession  ;  but  to  gratiiy  the  propensity  which  some  have,  in 
a  high  degree,  to  be  the  first  to  tell  alarming  news,  there  were 
those  who  would  circulate  these  false  reports  as  coming  from 
a  physician,  greatly  to  the  disturbance  of  the  citizens. 

Following  Measles  came  Roseola ;  and  a  peculiarity  in  dis- 
ease I  had  never  witnessed  before  was  manifested.  All  those 
wBo  had  been  aftected  were  particularly  subject  to  the  erup- 
tion. So  much  so,  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of 
the  latter  which  had  not  been  the  subject  of  the  former.  This 
secondary  eruption  occurred  often  several  months  after  the 
attack  of  Measles. 

Scarlatina,  in  the  malignant  and  milder  forms,  has  been 
found  occurring  sporadically  most  of  the  time  for  the  last 
three  years.  Cases  frequently  occur  simultaneously  in  remote 
parts  of  the  city  from  each  other,  and  in  some  instances,  attack 
only  one  in  a  family  or  even  in  the  neighborhood.  Occasion- 
ally one  of  these  isolated  cases  proves  to  be  of  the  most  ma- 
lignaut  character,  running  its  course  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation.    At  no  period  since  my  residence  in  the  city  have  I 
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known  the  disease  to  prevail  extensively,  nor  to  spread  finom 
those  affected,  as  if  by  conta^on.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
the  attack  of  Rnbeola  and  Scarlatina,  in  the  same  individual, 
was  observed  last  spring  by  a  physician  of  this  place.  It 
seems,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that  the  subject,  a  boy 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
Measles,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  perhaps  only  two  or  three, 
he  was  attacked  with  Scarlet  fever,  which  ran  the  usual  course 
of  Scarlatina  Anginosa,  and  while  convalescent  the  eruption 
of  Measles  made  its  appearance  with  the  usual  symptoms  of 
that  disease.  I  was  kindly  invited  by  the  attending  physician 
to  witness  this  anomalous  succession  of  diseases,  and  found 
the  fading  eruption  of  Rubeola  with  the  usually  accompany- 
ing cough,  fh)m  bronchial  irritation,  while  the  marks  of  coun- 
ter-irritation produced  by  the  treatment  for  inflamed  tonsils  in 
the  former  disease  were  still  visible.  I  did  not  examine  the 
patient  ^hile  either  form  of  the  eruption  was  distinct,  but 
learned  from  his  physician  that  they  exhibited  all  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  two  diseases. 

Remittent  and  Intermittent  Fevers  do  not  occur  very  fre- 
quently, yet  considering  the  absence  of  those  causes  which 
commonly  produce  Malarious  Fever,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
disease  should  be  found  at  alL  It  is  true  that  perhaps  half  the 
cases  ^that  are  met  with  here,  are  contracted  in  malarious  dis- 
tricts ;  at  the  same  time  there  are  those  that  receive  this  un- 
known subtle  poison  in  the  locality.  I  have  seen  cases  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  on  White-Hall  Street,  the  subjects  of  which 
had  not  been  out  of  town  for  months.  I  have  also  seen  sev- 
eral cases.neair  each  other,  on  the  skirts  of  the  city,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  small  marshy  branch  imperfectly  drained. 
These  cases  were  few  and  of  a  very  mild  character,  proving  as 
well  by  the  symptoms  as  by  the  topography  of  the  vicinity,  that 
the  effluvia  was  limited  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  virulence.  Ty- 
phoid fever,  though  occurring  only  occasionally  and^in  milder 
form  since  the  epidemic  of  1851-2,  is  still  in  existence  amongst 
us ;  and  that  individual  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  who  contracts 
this  disease  in  the  miijst  of  cases  of  Remittent  Fever.  Not 
that  the  diseases  the^nselves  have  any  controlling  influence, 
one  over  the  other,  but  that  where  Remittent  Fever  is  the 
prevailing  disease,  there  is  great  danger  of  mistaking  Typhoid 
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fever  for  it,  when  the  latter  is  met  with.  Aj^  error  of  this 
kind  may  cost  the  sick  man  his  life.  There's  no  generally 
recognized  pathognomonic  symptom  of  Typhoid  Fever ;  and 
the  usually  observed  symptoms  may  be  so  nearly  the  same, 
that  the  practitioner  may  be  easily  deceived,  especially  when 
the  prevailing  disease  is  of  the  remittent  character*  Let  this 
error  be  counted  by  the  physician,  and  let  the  abortive  treat- 
ment usually  applied  to  Remittent  Fever  be  adopted  and  per- 
sisted in,  and  the  tenure  of  the  patient's  earthly  existence  will 
be  of  short  duration.  We  want  some  symptom  by  which  we 
can  determine  the  existence  of  this  Fever  within  the  first  two 
or  three  days  of  the  disease.  That  symptom  we  have. — 
Though  not  generally  recognized,  it  nevertheless  exists.  The 
evidences  of  Typhoid  Fever,  are  pain  in  the  region  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  tenderness  on  pressure  just  below  the  occi- 
put^ in  the  depression  opposite  the  fiirst  cervical  vertebra  poste- 
riorly, and  pressure  opposite  the  same  vertebra  laterally,  alter- 
nately with  the  thumb  and  finger  placed  on  opposite  sides,  so 
as  to  communicate  a  gentle  motion  to  the  bone  together 
with  absence  of  lumber  and  dorsal  pain  and  tenderness*  I 
can  see  no  good  reason  why  locality  can  have  any  influence 
upon  the  disease,  yet  it  has  occurred  in  my  practice  less  fre- 
quently here  than  elsewhere. 


ARTICLE  III. 
Severe  Headache  from  Oarious  Teeth. 

Drs.  Logan  &  Westmorbland — ^When  I  commenced  prac- 
tice, I,  like  all  other  young  men,  was  anxious  to  get  any  op- 
portunity to  bring  myself  into  notice.  This  was  in  the  spring 
of  1852,  in  Hickman  county,  Tennessee.  It  was  with  me,  as 
with  others,  all  the  afflicted  wore  anxious  to  see  the  new  doctor. 

Benjamin  Chandler  asked  me  to  examine  him,  rather  from 
curiosity  than  otherwise,  as  he  had  been  a  standing  case  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  all  the  medical  skill  of  the  countiy  had 
been  exhausted  on  him,  without  relief.  Age,  about  forty-five, 
of  temperate  habits,  was  the  father  of  a  large  family,  and  had 
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labored  on  the  ^m  till  lately — ^has  suffered  for  two  or  three 
years  from  a  constant,  and  very  severe  frontal  neuralgia,  or 
headache — ^has  been  bled  and  blistered,  purged  and  puked ; 
besides,  the  entire  routine  of  tonics,  without  benefit. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  his  teeth  in  a  veiy  carious  con- 
dition, but  they  seldom  ached.  I  immediately  concluded  that 
this  was  the  lesion.  After  some  hesitation,  he  submitted  his 
case  to  me,  exacting  the  promise,  that  I  should  charge  him 
nothing  if  he  received  no  benefit  at  my  hands.  I  immedi- 
ately extracted  fifteen  teeth  and  fangs  of  teeth,  and  then  put 
him  on  the  use  of  quinine  and  tonics,  with  counter  irritation 
to  the  forehead  and  temples.  Recovery  was  slow  but  sure,  and 
in  about  twelve  months,  he  was  entirely  well.  I  charged  him 
no  fee,  which  was,  perhaps,  unprofessional ;  but  this  put  me 
into  business,  and  after  this,  I  was  the  Doctor. 

In  cases  of  hemicrania  and  frontal  neuralgia,  I  invariably 
examine  the  teeth,  and  if  I  find  them  carious,  I  advise  extrac- 
tion, and  this  seldom  fails  to  cure ;  and  I  have  had  several  of 
my  own  teeth  extracted  on  this  account,  followed  by  entire 
relief. 

Yon  shall  know  the  sequel  of  my  case  of  abnormal  men- 
struation. Yours,  truly. 


J.  S.  DIXON. 


Near  Ashland^  Tennessee. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

Ga.^  of  Feijer.    By  Thos.  S.  Denny,  M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  great  interest  evinced  in  the  subject  before  our  last 
meeting,  induces  me  to  present  a  statement  of  the  following 
case  of  Fever.  I  am  desirous  that  each  member  of  the  Profes- 
sion should  form  his  own  opinion  ot  the  nature  of  the  Fever ; 
my  own  is,  that  it  was  originally  a  case  of  Catarrhal  Fever, 
having  a  very  strong  tendency  to  the  Typhoid  tj^e.  The  pa- 
tient is  of  a  delicate  constitution,  about years  of  age, 

and  never  had  any  sickness  before,  except  slight  attacks  of 
Catarrh.     His  constitution  is  lymphatic — predisposed  to  phthi- 
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sb  pulmonalis — male  parent  died  of  it.  He  resided  in  what  I  con- 
sider an  unhealthy  location,  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of 
the  filthiest  branches  in  the  city. 

I  was  called  on  Saturday,  6th  September  last,  at  dark ;  found 
patient  with  very  dry  and  hot  skin,  pulse,  86,  dry  and  short 
cough ;  very  slight  uneasiness  in  chesty  and  no  pain  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body ;  tongue  furred,  white.  Prescribed 
pulv.  ipecac,  c.  grs.  x.  hyd,  prot.  chlod,  gr.  i. 

7th,  8^,  A.  M. — Symptoms  much  the  same  as  yesterday- 
Repeat  pulv.  and  the  following  mixture,  ayr.  scill®,  tinct.  op., 
camph.,  and  vin.  antim. 

8th. — ^Repeat  pulv.  and  continue  mixture. 

9th. — ^Fever  very  hot  all  night ;  abated  this  morning.  Or- 
dered sulph.  quinine,  8  gr.  doses,  andhyd.  prot.  chlorid.  gr.  i. 
to  each  dose :  one  every  two  or  three  hours.     Continue  mixt. 

10th. — ^Fever  much  diminished  yesterday ;  after  quinine, 
repeat  pulv. 

11th.  Fever  increased  at  evening.  Continue  quinine  and 
mixture. 

12th. — ^Fever  much  diminished ;  continue  quinine  and  mix- 
ture. Patient  very  sleepless  last  night ;  J  gr.  acet  morph.  at 
bed-time. 

13th. — Morph.  produced  very  happy  effects ;  slept  well  and 
feels  much  better — no  fever — continue  quinine  and  morph, 

14th. — ^Very  much  improved ;  discontinue  quinine ;  give 
morphine  at  bed-time. 

15th. — ^Improving ;  bowels  have,  all  along,  been  disposed 
to  be  natural — ^rather  inactive  to-day — ordered  charcoal,  5ij.  i^ 
milk,  as  aperient,  and  J  gr.  morph.  at  bed-time. 

16th. — Tongue,  which  has  been  all  along  coated,  white  at 
first,  then  brownish,  now  begins  to  clear.    Morph.  J  gr. 

17th. — ^Patient  sitting  up ;  feels  stronger ;  tongue  cleaning. 
Morphine,  \  gr. 

18ih. — ^Patient  slept  until  2  o'clock  this  morning,  without 
morph. ;  skin  rather  warmer  than  yesterday ;  appetite  increas- 
ing ;  morph.,  1-10  gr. 

19th.— Slept  until  8  o'clock,  with  morph.,  J  gr. ;  skin  per- 
fectly natural ;  tongue,  ditto.  Nothing  but  debility  remain- 
ing ;  morph.,  1-10  grain. 

20th.— Morphine,  1-10  grain. 
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22d.— Attdmpted  to  sleep  without  powder  last  night,  and 
woke  three  times  in  cold  perspiration,  and  had  pains  over  the 
body.    Polv.  ipecac,  c.  and  cal.,  gr.  ii.  in  pulv.  no.  ii. 

28d.— Same. 

24th.— Bepeat  pnlv. ;  relieved. 

25th. — Omit  calomel. 

26th.— Pulv. 

27th.—  do. 

80th.— Nit.  mur.  acid,  jy.  gtt  z  ier  in  die. 

The  patient  continued  to  improve,  but  for  imprudences  in 
diet,  and  unnecessary  exposure,  and  is  now  at  iiis  usual  avoca- 
tions* Several  nights  the  patient's  mind  wandered  considera- 
bly, but  he  waa  perfectly  rational  during  the  day. 
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AnnMcd  Addreu  of  the  President  of  the  HUnoie  State  Mddioal  Socieii 
read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Vandaliay  June  4lA,  1856.  By  N.  i 
Davis,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society : — By  no  means  the  kMt  dtflhmlt  pert  of  ni 
task,  in  preparing  for  the  present  oooasion,  has  been  the  aekction  of 
proper  sabjoct  for  our  mutnal  consideration.  Those  miscellaneons  topic 
relating  to  the  education  and  ethics  of  our  profession  hare  oonititated  th 
theme  of  so  many  introdnotory  and  anniyersary  disoonrses,  that  the 
have  lost  all  their  novelty,  if  not  their  interest.  On  the  other  hand, 
fear  the  full  oonsideration  of  any  particular  disease  would  involye  detail 
alike  tedious  and  inappropriate.  A  brief  review  of  the  present  positio 
of  medical  science,  tne  tendencies  of  prevailing  mediou  opinions,  th 
special  topics  needing  further  inyestigation,  and  the  best  methods  of  eon 
ducting  inquiries  in  relation  thereto,  would  each  and  all  constitute  th 
subject  of  a  discourse  highly  appropriate  for  an  occasion  like  the  present 
but  the  proper  consideration  of  such  a  theme  requires  hr  more  time  thai 
has  been  at  my  command.  I  shall,  therefore,  relinquish  these,  and  hum 
biy  invite  your  attention  to  the  discussion  of  a  single  question,  bat  on 
which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  devoid  of  either  scientific  interest  or  praotioa 
value.  The  question  to  which  I  refer,  may  be  stated  as  follows,  vii 
What  influence  are  Alcoholic  Liquids  capable  of  exerting,  either  in  pre 
venting  or  curing  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  ? 

Whether  we  re^rd  tubercular  phthbis  in  its  character  as  the  oppro 
brium  of  the  healing  art,  or  as  the  universal  scourge  of  Ohristendom 
giving  rise,  annually,  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  o 
deaths  that  occur,  it  is.  in  either  aspect,  a  subject  worthy  of  the  moe 
ririd  and  persevering  investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relationi 
which  alcoholic  liquors  bear  to  the  groat  social  and  moral  interests  of  hu 
man  society,  invest  every  proposed  apj^cation  of  ihem^  even  in  the  treat 
ment  of  disease,  with  a  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  There  is,  per 
haps,  no  disease  in  the  whole  catalogue  which  better  illustrales  the  muta 
tions  of  medical  opinions  and  the  influence  of  popular  theories  on  medi 
cal  practice  than  tubercular  phthLiis.  At  one  time,  it  is  regarded  as  th< 
direct  result  of  the  sudden  atmospheric  changes  which  occur  in  all  ooun 
tries  north  of  the  tropics;  and,  to  counteract  its  progress,  the  patienti 
were  carefully  confined  in  heated  rooms,  and  treated  with  tar,  napthai 
and  various  medicated  vapors.  Next  came  the  doctrine,  that  tuberoula 
disease  was  simply  the  result  of  repeated  congestions,  and  a  slow  inflam- 
mation of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  patients  wai 
rendered  more  rapid  by  repeated  small  bleedings,  blisters,  tartar  emeti( 
sores,  setons,  antimonials,  low  diet,  and  sometimes  mercurials;  and 
when  they  could  bear  these  no  longer,  a  change  of  climate  relieved  th< 
Doctor,  if  not  the  patient. 
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But,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  us  you  are  well  awarc^  all  this  has 
been  reversed.  There  are  very  few,  at  the  present  time,  who  regard  tu- 
bercular deposits  in  the  lungs  as  the  product  either  of  inflammation  or  of 
the  congestions  oonseqnent  upon  ordinary  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  almost  universally  attributed  to  some  defect  in  the 
processes  of  assimilation  and  nutrition,  arising  either  from  hereditary 
predisposition,  or  from  causes  which  depress  the  vital  forces  and  render 
the  organic  actions  defective.  And  even  the  few  who  still  claim  the 
agency  of  congestion  or  inflammatiom  in  the  generation  of  tubercular 
deposits,  attribute  these  primary  morbid  conditionB  to  debility  or  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  forces.  Thus,  Dr.  Henry  Goadby,  of  Detroit,  in  a  re- 
cent article  on  Tuberculosis,  says :  '<  It  invariably  happens,  in  patients 
having  a  tendency  to  this  disease,  that  the  vital  powert  are  depreued  and 
the  circulation  feeble— the  heart,  in  fact,  has  not  sufficient  power  to  pro- 
pel the  blood  throughout  the  capillary  phexusos  which  eminently  distin- 
guish the  lassues  the  subjects  of  this  disease/' 

Again,  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson,  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  in  London,  when  speaking  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  causes  that  favor  the  development  of  tubercles, 
says :  '^  The  un&vorable  influences  noticed  in  this  lecture  may  be  regarded 
as  producing  their  eflfect,  first,  by  deteriorating  the  blood;  scconcQy,  by 
CK)casioning  congestion  in  the  luncs."  No  sooner  had  this  doctrine  of 
debility,  degeneration  of  the  blood,  and  defective  nutrition  received  the 
assent  of  the  profession,  than  the  old  custom  of  resorting  to  warm  lur, 
depletive,  and  counter-irritation  was  abandoned,  and  various  measures 
adopted,  all  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  strength  and 
nutrition  of  the  patients.  At  first  cautious  exercise  in  the  open  air  by 
riding,  a  more  nutritious  diet,  alteiant  tonics,  such  as  iodine  with  bitter 
nfttsioiis,  and  anodynes  to  allay  coush  and  irritability,  were  resorted  to. 
But,  seeing  the  almost  uniform  deficiency  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  consump- 
ive,  even  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  extreme  emaoia- 
jon  of  the  later  periods,  it  was  natural  to  infer  that  the  radical  defect  in 
he  nutritive  processes  was  owing  either  to  a  deficient  assimilation  of  fatty 
natter,  or  to  an  inordinate  action  of  oxygen  on  the  carbonaceous  matter 
)f  the  blood  and  tissues.  Under  the  guidance  of  either  of  these  ideas, 
vith  the  medical  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  chemico-physioloffical 
loctrines  of  Liebig  in  relation  to  the  separate  and  specific  offices  filled  by 
he  two  great  classes  of  aliment,  namely,  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitro- 
genous or  hydro-carbonaceous,  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  chief 
agents  for  counteracting  the  development  and  progress  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease, would  be  sought  for  in  the  latter  class.  Hence,  we  soon  had  added 
o  the  list  of  remedial  agents,  not  only  an  ordinarily  nourishing  diet  and 
ree  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  also  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  cocoa-nut 
)il,  fusil  oil,  and  hi  meats  ad  Ubitum.  With  all  those  patients  whose 
ligestive  organs  were  capable  of  receiving  and  assimilating  these  oleagi- 
lous  substances,  they  proved  more  or  less  beneficial,  by  lessening  the  ra- 
ddity  of  waste  or  emaciation  and  sustaining  the  strength ;  and,  hence, 
he  cod-liver  oil  quickly  obtained  a  popularity  and  extent  of  use  rarely 
quailed  by  any  other  remedy.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  large  propor- 
ion  of  patients  were  soon  nauseated  by  its  use,  and  the  profession  wete 
ompelled  to  seek  from  the  class  of  hydro-carbonaceous  substances  some 
ubstitute  more  palatable  and  yet  calculated  to  fulfil  the  theoretical  idea 
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of  neutraliziog  the  action  of  oxygon  on  the  tissues.  For  this  porpoae 
the  yarious  liquors,  having  alcohol  as  their  active  constituent,  being  at 
once  palatable  and  rnnked  by  Licbig  and  others  as  the  most  cfficieat  and 
active  of  the  whole  class  of  hydro-carbonaceous  substances,  were  readily 
chosen.  At  first,  they  were  given  cautiously  and  chiefly  as  vehioleA  to 
cover  the  taste  and  lessen  the  nauseous  (qualities  of  the  oib;  but,  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  tbcy  have  been  I'apidly  assuming  a  predominanoe 
and  popularity  which  should  at  onoe  challenge  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
profession.  So  true  is  this,  that  free,  nay  severe,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
plenty  of  beef-steak,  and  wine  and  brandy  ad  libtium,  constitute  the 
popular  prescription  for  the  consumption  of  the  present  day,  and  that  too 
by  medical  men  of  high  reputation. 

That  I  may  not  be  accused  of  exaggeration,  I  will  quote  part  of  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  editor  of  the  Btfffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  as 
follows : 

'^  The  contrast  between  the  two  ideas  of  treatment  is  a  marked  one. 
The  venesection,  the  emetic,  the  blister,  the  iodine  inhalations,  the  care- 
ful protection  from  air  and  from  exertion,  the  abstinence  from  animal 
food  and  from  stimulating  drinks,  incident  -to  our  former  ideas,  have 
given  place  to  active  exercise,  to  fat  meats,  and  hearty  diet,  to  vinous 
and  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  to  what  would  once  have  been  deemed  reck- 
less exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

« <  I've  been  bleeding  from  the  lungs  since  I  saw  you  V  said  a  medical 
friend  as  he  entered  our  office,  and  in  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  what  he 
had  done  for  it,  he  answered  coolly,  drinking  wimky  punch  I  He  fol- 
lowed up  this  pleasant  remedy  in  moderation,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  had  no  return  of  his  attack.*' 

After  alluding  to  one  or  two  other  cases  in  the  same  general  terms,  the 
writer  adds : 

"  We  could  multiply  ciises.  Even  in  those  far  advanced  in  the  dijieasc, 
we  have  never  failed  to  witness  more  or  less  improvement  as  the  result  of 
this  regimen.  If  it  is  the  most  promising  of  cure  to  the  curable  patient, 
it  is  also  the  most  conducive  to  comfort  in  the  incurable.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  discuss  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  or  the  rationale  of  the  treat- 
ment in  this  hasty  sketch ;  we  wish  only  to  declare  our  full  conviction  of 
the  merits  of  the  tonic  treatment." 

The  article  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  was  first  published  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Buffalo  Joumalf  and  it  has  already  been  either  co- 
pied, or  alluded  to  approvingly,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  medical  journals 
of  this  country.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  (jualify  their  approval  of 
the  remedy  by  a  word  of  caution  in  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  a  general 
recommendation  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  any  disease.  Thus,  the  May 
number  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Jmimal  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : 

^»  Alcoholic  Treatment  of  Tuberculoids : — The  able  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal  bears  testimony  to  the  benctiJal  effect  of  alcoholic 
licjuors  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  Wo  fully  agree  with  him  that  the 
moit  successful  treatment  will  be  found  to  be  the  alcoholic,  combined 
with  nourishing  diet,  including  cod-liver  oil  and  the  like,  and  constant, 
and  even  violent  exercise  in  the  open  air.  But  there  is  a  serious  moral 
objection  to  this  treatment,  which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  does 
tend  to  make  drunkards,  and  perpetuate  the  vice  of  intemperance.     The 
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nhjBieiaii  who  oures  his  patient  of  consumption,  only  to  precipitate  him 
into  s  drunkard's  grave,  has  surely  done  him  anything  but  a  favor.  What 
we  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  so  dangerous  a  remedy  as  alcohol  should  be 
reeemmended  with  very  great  caution,  even  in  oasds  in  which  it  is  clearly 
beneficial.'' 

Having  made  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  on  the  various  func- 
tions of  uie  human  system,  a  special  subject  of  study  and  experiment  for 
Mveral  years  past,  and  seeing  clearly  the  tendency  of  medical  opinion  in 
favor  of  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  I  have,  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  made  a  careful  record  of  all  the  observations  wmch  have 
come  within  my  reach,  in  relation  to  its  influence  both  as  a  prophylactio 
and  a  curative  agent  for  this  disease.  There  are  two  distinct,  but  equally 
legitimate,  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  any  remedial  agont. 
The  first  is  purely  philosophical,  or  indhctive,  and  requires,  on  the  part 
of  the  physician,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of 
the  disease,  together  with  an  equally  reliable  knowledge  of  the  natural  or 
physiological  effects  of  the  proposed  remedy.  With  such  knowledge  to 
constitute  his  premises,  he  may  very  confidently  deduce  conclusions  con- 
oeming  the  effects  of  the  agent,  when  applied  to  the  prevention  or  cure 
of  the  disease  The  second  method  is  wholly  empirical  or  experimental, 
consisting  in  the  direct  observation  of  the  effects  which  follow  the  admi- 
nistration of  any  medicinal  agent,  without  reference  to  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  relations  of  the  a^ent.  When  both  these 
methods  of  investigation  are  employed  in  relation  to  the  same  subject, 
and  the  results  obtained  mutually  corroborate  each  other,  the  evidence  or 
knowledge  afforded  is  scarcely  less  certain  than  though  it  had  been  ob- 
tained by  a  mathematical  demonstration.  In  further  pursuing  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion,  I  shall  employ  both  the  methods  just  named :  the 
first  briefly,  but  the  latter  more  in  detail. 

In  entering  upon  the  first,  two  questions  are  presented  for  solution  as 
the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  steps,  viz : 

First,  What  are  those  conditions  of  the  human  system  which  constitute 
pulmonary  consumption  or  a  predisposition  thereto ;  or,  in  other  words, 
What  is  the  true  pathology  of  tuberculosis } 

Second,  What  are  the  actual  changes  in  the  flaida  and  solids,  or  the 
properties  and  functions  of  the  human  system,  produced  by  alcoholic  li- 
quors? 

By  a  critical  examination  of  the  facts  and  opinions  contained  in  our 
medical  literature,  we  may  reduce  the  answer  to  our  first  inquiry  to  the 
following  propositions,  viz :  Tuberculosis  essentially  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion and  deposit  of  a  partially-organized  matter,  which  affords,  by  chemi- 
cal analysis,  most  of  the  proximate  and  ultimate  constituents  of  the 
healthy  structures,  and,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  cells, 
many  of  which  are  imperfect,  nuclei,  and  an  amorphous  granular  sub- 
stance ;  all  of  which  seems  to  possess  a  strong  tendency  to  further  degene- 
ration and  the  ultimate  formation  of  pu9.  The  conditions  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  tubercular  matter,  are,  either  such  a  defect,  here- 
ditary or  acquired,  in  the  primary  organization  of  the  individual,  that  the 
processes  of  assimilation  and  nutrition  are  incapable  of  elaborating  all  the 
primary  cell  formations  in  that  perfection  necessary  to  fit  them  for  consti- 
tuting healtiiy  structures ;  or  a  simUar  defect  in  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion, Dy  which  the  ceUs  and  fibrin,  once  constituting  healthy  tissue,  are 
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retaroed  into  the  blood  so  imperfectly  disorganized  as  to  be  incapable  of 
excretion,  and  hence  accumulate  until  they  find  a  lodgement  in  some  of 
the  tissues.  With  either  of  these  pre-dispositions,  or  rather  defects,  the  . 
place  where  and  the  time  when  the  deposit  will  commence,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  increase,  will  depend  much  on  accompanying  circumstancoH. 
If  the  primary  defect  is  in  the  assimilative  process,  and  it  be  strongly  mani- 
fested in  early  life,  the  more  vascular  structures,  directly  connected  with 
that  process,  will  become  the  local  seat  of  disease,  and  we  shall  have  the 
ordinary  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  and  mesenteric  glands. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  defect  be  slight,  or  chiefly  in  tke  process  of 
disintegration,  and  especially  if  it  is  not  developed  until  the  middle  or 
later  periods  of  life,  the  deposit  will  be  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  the 
lungs;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  extreme  vascularity — their  liability  to 
frequent  congestions — and  their  being  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant excretory  functions  of  the  whole  system.  Such  is  a  concise  statement 
of  the  most  enlightened  views  at  present  entertained  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture and  development  of  tubercular  disease,  whether  located  in  the  lungs 
or  elsewhere.  So  far  as  they  are  correct,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  tends 
to  invigorate  the  system,  improve  the  tone  of  the  organized  structures, 
and  render  the  process  of  assimilation  more  perfect,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and,  on  the  other,  whatever  tends  to  aid  the  free  oxygen  in  disintegrating 
and  more  perfectly  excreting  the  matter  of  the  tissues  as  they  become 
effete  or  useless,  tends  directly  to  prevent  or  arrest  the  process  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

HencCy  whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  views  in  regard  to  other  mat- 
ters, all  at  the  present  day  agree  that  pure  air,  free  muscular  exercise,  a 
nutritious  diet,  and  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  are  the  best  prophylactics, 
if  not  curative  agents,  in  phthisis ;  while  confined  and  impure  air,  insuffi- 
cient or  indigestible  food,  sedentary  habits,  and  depressing  mental  emo- 
tions, as  certainly  favor  the  development  of  the  disease  and  hasten  its 
fatal  termination. 

Our  Bcxt  step  is  to  inquire  concerning  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
blood,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  assimilative  and  dcpurative  processes  of 
the  system,  that  we  may  see  clearly  its  therapeutic  relations,  not  only  to 
phthisis,  but  to  all  other  diseases. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  regard  a  serious  inquiry  into  the  modus 
operandi  of  an  agent,  so  long  and  so  generally  used  as  alcohol,  entirely 
superfluous,  it  having  long  since  been  fixed,  both  in  the  popular  and  pro- 
fessional mind,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  stimulants  and  supporters  of 
the  temperature  of  the  system  which  we  possess.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  old  maxim,  Vox  populi,  Vox  Deij  when  applied  to  politics, 
it  requires  but  little  research  to  show  the  entire  fallacy  of  the  vox  populi 
when  applied  to  questions  of  science  or  medical  philosophy.  If  we  drop 
those  popular  notions  and  theories  which  we  have  unconsciously  imbibed 
with  our  education  and  intercourse  with  society,  and  subject  alcohol  to 
the  same  experimental  tests  as  are  required  to  determine  the  effects  of 
other  agents,  we  shall  be  much  more  likely  to  arrive  at  reliable  results. 
Such  experimental  tests  have  been  applied  at  various  times,  and  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  investigators  of  the  present  day,  and  the  results  have 
been  so  uniform  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  their  correctness. 

When  alcohol  is  administered  in  moderate  quantities,  one  of  its   first 
and  most  prominent  effects,  (that  indeed  which  chiefly  attracts  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  community,)  is  a  peculiar  exhilaration  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  coupled  with  a  weakness;  or  unsteadiness  in  the  actions  of 
the  voluntary  muscles. 

While  in  this  state,  however,  other  effects,  of  far  more  physiological 
importance,  are  taking  place  in  the  blood  and  the  elementary  functions  of 
the  system.  The  usual  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  fails  to  be  thrown 
off  in  the  expired  air,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Prout,  Bou- 
chardot,  myself,  and  others.*  Carbon,  consequently,  accumulates  in  the 
blood,  diminishing  the  change  from  venous  to  arterial  hue  in  the  iungb, 
and  directly  diminishing  all  the  organic  and  secretory  actions  of  the  sys- 
tem. As  further  and  more  demonstrative  proof  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
assertion,  it  has  been  shown  by  recent  experiments,  that,  when  alcoholic 
drinks  are  taken  even  in  moderate  quantities,  the  aggre^g'ate  amount  of  all 
the  excretions  from  the  body  are  loss,  in  a  given  time,  than  when  no  al- 
cohol is  present  in  the  system.  Another  proof  of  the  same  diminution  of 
organic  change,  both  nutritive  and  secretory,  was  developed  by  my  own 
experiments,  began  in  1850,  and  repeated  at  various  times  since,!  ^y 
which  it  was  shown,  that  the  diminished  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  lungs,  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors,  was  accompanied  and 
followed  by  a  positive  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Again, 
when  death  has  been  produced,  either  in  animals  or  men,  by  an  over- 
dose of  alcohol,  the  blood  is  not  only  found  of  a  dark,  venous  color  in  the 
arteries  as  well  as  veins,  but  the  coagulability  of  its  fibrin  is  also  impair- 
ed. I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  patience  to  inquire  here,  whether  those 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  blood,  and  the  functions  of  respiration,  secretion, 
and  animal  heat,  are  owing  to  the  direct  affinity  of  the  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen of  the  alcohol  for  the  free  oxygen  of  the  blood,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter is  prevented  from  exerting  its  proper  influence  in  the  processes  of  nu- 
trition, disintegration,  and  excretion ;  or  whether  they  arc  owing  to  the 
direct  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  alcohol,  by  which  it  tends  to  arrest  all 
change  in  organic  matter,  whether  living  or  dead  ;  a  brief  statement  of 
the  effects  alone  being  all  that  the  limits  and  objects  of  this  address  will 
permit. 

In  answering  the  inquiry,  what  are  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system,  all  my  experiments  and  observations  lead  to  the  following  con- 
clusions, viz : 

1st.  The  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  produces  a  temporary  ex- 
hilaration or  excitement  of  the  nerve  structures. 

2d.  It  diminishes  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  ;  di  - 
minishes  the  change  of  color  from  venous  to  arterial  blood  ;  and  dimiit- 
ishes  generally  the  organic  changes  in  the  system. 

3d.  It  depresses  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  lessens  the  tone  of 
the  muscular  structures. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  (and  it  would  afford  mo  great  pleahurc 
to  give  the  facts  and  experiments  in  detail  from  which  they  arc  deduced, 
were  it  possible  within  the  limits  proper  for  an  address,)  every  member 
can  see  clearly  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  the  acknowledged  condi- 
tions accompanying  the  development  and  progress  of  phthisis. 

*See  ThompBon*8  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  II.;  also,  Carpenter's  Human 
physiology,  p.  30G. 

i  See  North-Western  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal ^  1851;  also  Address  on  Alcoholic 
Liquors,  &c.,  Feb.,  1865. 
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It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  presence  of  alcoholic  liquids  in  the  sys- 
tem can  neither  promote  healthy  nutrition,  nor  facilitate  the  processes  of 
disintegration  and  excretion,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  rational  or 
inductive  indication  for  their  use,  either  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
consumption.  The  idea  advanced  by  Dr.  Goadby,  in  the  article  already 
referred  to,  namely,  Aat  the  immediate  cause  of  pulmonary  tubercleti  is- 
the  inability  of  the  heart  to  circulate  the  blood  freely  through  the  intri- 
cate plexuses  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  affords  still  less  indication  for 
the  use  of  brandy  or  any  other  alcoholic  liquid.  For  there  is  no  fact  in 
physiology  better  established  than,  that  whatever  lessens  the  change  from 
venous  to  arterial  blood  in  the  lungs,  or  tends  to  accumulate  effete  carbon 
in  tho  blood,  directly  lessens  the  facility  with  which  that  fluid  flowa 
through  the  capillaries  of  those  organs.  And  yet  it  has  been  an  hundred 
times  demonstrated  by  direct  experiment,  that  alcohol,  whether  in  the 
form  of  distilled  or  fermented  liquors,  produces  speedily,  and  in  a  marked 
degree,  precisely  this  effect  on  the  blood.  So  marked  indeed  is  this  effect, 
that,  in  some  of  my  experiments,  the  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs  oi\e  hour 
after  three  or  four  ounces  of  brandy  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach, 
contained  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  the  normal  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas.  And  whoever  will  observe  the  purple  lips, 
the  bloated  and  leaden  face,  the  slow  and  almost  stertorous  breathing  of 
full  intoxication,  will  see  abundant  proof  of  the  impeded  circulation 
through  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Stilly  Dr.  Goadby,  and  many  others 
recommend  the  use  of  brandy  and  wine  '^  to  increase  the  energy  and  j)(?2(7- 
«r"  of  the  heart,  and  invigorate  the  system.  We  fear  that  they,  like  the 
multitude  of  non-professional  men,  have  mistaken  the  exhilarating  effectii 
of  these  fluids  on  the  brain  and  mind  for  a  true  increase  of  organic  vigor 
and  energy.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  have  not  furnished  us  with  a  single 
experimental  or  demonstrative  fnct  in  proof  of  their  position.  Some  of 
my  audience  may  be  ready  to  ask,  if  I  would  deny  the  almost  universal 
sentiment  of  mankind,  by  claiming  the  broad  ground  that  alcoholic  liquors 
are  neither  tonic,  invigorating,  or  supporting  to  the  human  system  r  1 
answer,  unhesitatingly,  Yes  !  and  base  my  answer  not  merely  on  the  de- 
ductions of  the  most  careful  and  varied  experimental  researches,  but  ask, 
in  return,  What  there  is  in  the  tottering  and  unsteady  step,  the  impaired 
digestion,  the  frequent  functional  derangements  of  the  kidneys,  exhibited 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  habitual  drinkers,  which  is  indicative  of 
increased  physical  strength,  vigor,  or  power  of  endurance  ?*  But  I  must 
hasten  to  the  last  department  of  my /task,  in  which  I  shall  confine  myself 
exclusively  to  the  results  of  clinical  experience. 

About  one  year  since,  my  attention  was  directed  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  I  searched  diligently  the  pages  of  our  medical  literature  for 
some  record  of  observed  facts  in  relation  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquids  in 
the  treatment  of  tubercular  disease  ;  but  I  sought  in  vain.  There  were 
many  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  same  general  phraseology  as  that  al- 
ready quoted  from  the  Buffalo  Jo7trnaL  It  was  undoubtedly  true,  that 
the  editor's  friend  had  "  been  bleeding  at  the  lungs" — that  he  had  drank 
w/dskey  punch --and  that  he  had  no  return  of  the  attack,  so  far  as  he  (the 
editor)  knew.  But,  of  what  possible  value  is  such  a  statement }  It  nei- 
ther informs  us  when  the  bleeding  occurred,  how  much  punch  he  drank, 
how  long  be  had  remained  exempt  from  the  bleeding,  or  what  else  he  had 
done  besides  drinking  whiskey  punch  during  the  same  time.     It  is  only  a 
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few  weeks  sbce  a  young  man  camo  to  me  with  extensive  tubercular  de- 
posits in  his  lungs.  He  had  neyer  had  any  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs, 
but  hb  physician  advised  him  to  go  South,  liye  on  hearty  food,  and  drink 
pretty  freely  of  brandy  every  day.  He  did  so,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks 
he  was  taken  with  copious  bleeding  firom  the  lungs.  Now,  if  I  should 
gravely  set  forth  this  case,  as  proof  that  brandy  produced  hemorrhage 
fit)m  the  lungs,  it  would  be  precisely  of  the  same  value  as  the  statement 
about  the  wHskey  punch.  An  eminent  teacher  of  surgery  is  in  the  habit 
of  relating  the  case  of  a  young  man  whom  he  supposed  to  be  far  advanced 
in  consumption,  but  who  went  into  the  country,  exercised  freely,  almost 
recklessly,  in  riding,  hunting,  fishing,  &c. ;  lived  on  beef-steak  and  bran- 
dy, and  returned  home  in  apparent  good  health.  But  a  writer  in  one  of 
our  south-w^tem  journals,  relates  another  case  equally  advanced  in  dis- 
ease, who  also  went  into  the  country,  endured  the  same  reckless  exposure, 
lived  on  nutritious  food,  and  recovered  equally  good  health,  but  without 
having  used  a  drop  of  brandy  or  any  other  alcoholic  liquid.  I  mention 
these  merely  as  examples  of  what  constitutes  far  too  great  a  share  of  the 
practical  part  of  our  medical  literature.  Post  hoCj  ergo  propter  hoc,  fur- 
nishes the  only  basb  for  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  practical  con- 
clusions. 

Durinff  the  past  twelve  months,  I  have  kept  a  careful  record  of  all  the 
well-manned  cases  of  tubercular  consumption  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation.  I  have  taken  special  care  to  ascertain  both  the  present 
and  preceding  habits  in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  each  in- 
dividual case.  The  whole  number  of  cases,  so  observed  and  recorded,  is 
37  ;  of  whom  10  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  24  of  Ireland,  1  of 
England,  1  of  France,  and  1  of  Germany.  Of  the  whole  number,  26 
were  males  and  1 1  females.  Of  the  whole  number  only  6  were  tee-tota- 
lers,  or  such  as  wholly  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Of 
the  remaining  31,  six  drank  alcoholic  liquors  only  occasionally  or  at  ir- 
regular intervals ;  while  the  remaining  25  drank  either  distilled  or  fer- 
mented liquors  almost  every  day,  untu  pulmonary  disease  had  made  such 
progress  that  they  were  compelled  to  desist,  either  from  want  of  means 
to  buy  it  with,  or  from  its  positively  aggravating  the  disease  under  which 
they  were  laboring ;  and  six  of  the  number  had  been,  one  or  more  years, 
what  the  world  calls  habitual  drunkards.  If  we  had  taken  the  utmost 
care  to  select  cases  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  experimentally, 
whether  alcohol  possessed  any  power  to  control  the  progress  of  tubercu- 
lar development,  by  its  continued  use  through  a  series  oi  years,  we  could 
not  have  made  the  experiments  more  satisfactory  than  pome  of  the  cases 
embraced  in  this  record.  We  select  the  two  following  in  relation  to^  the 
use  of  beer : 

Case  1 — Mrs.  D ,  an  Irishwoman,  aged  2l  years ;  has  been  in 

America  two  years  ;  has  been  married  eighteen  months,  and  has  one  child, 
six  months  old.  For  two  years  before  she  came  to  America,  she  had 
been  employed  as  a  servant-girl  in  an  English  family ;  had  been  supplied 
with  nutritious  food,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  beer,  which  she  drank  re- 
gularly and  freely  every  day  during  the  whole  time. 

After  her  arrival  in  this  country,  she  continued  to  drink  beer  and  oc- 
casionally other  liquors,  but  neither  so  much  nor  so  regularly  as  before. 
She  began  to  have  some  cough  before  she  sailed  for  this  country,  which 
has  steadily  increased,  with  all  the  accompanying  symptoms  of  phthisis, 
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ontil  the  present  time.  At  present  she  is  extremely  emaciated,  pulse 
rapid  and  feeble,  exhausting  night-sweats,  copious  purulent  expectoration, 
with  all  the  physical  signs  of  extensire  tubercular  cavities  in  the  upper 
lobe  of  both  lungs.  She  says  none  of  her  immediate  family  are,  or  have 
been,  consumptive,  but  she  thinks  one  uncle  died  with  that  disease. 
About  three  weeks  after  the  foregoing  record  was  made  the  patient  died. 

Case  2 — ^Mr.  B. ,  a  native  of  Ireland,  aged  22  years ;  is  clerk  in 

a  liquor  store,  or,  in  other  words,  a  ^^  bar-tender  ;''  has  been  kept  much 
within  doors  for  more  than  two  years ;  no  proof  of  very  direct  herodita-^ 
ry  pre-disposition,  though  some  of  his  relatives  have  died  from  phthisis. 
He  says  he  has  drank  regularly  every  day  from  three  to  six  glasses  of 
beer,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  two  years,  and  occasionally  a  glass  of 
other  liquor.  He  began  to  cough  about  six  months  since,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  accompanied  by  steadily-increasing  emaciation,  and  all 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  consumption. 

He  has  now  pmrulent  expectoration  mixed  with  tubercular  matter,  pulse 
from  90  to  110  per  minute,  frequent  night  sweats,  and  impaired  digestion. 
The  chest  is  flattened,  especially  beneath  the  left  clavicle ;  dull  on  per- 
cussion over  the  same  region,  the  respiratory  murmur  prolonged  and  ca- 
vernous, accompanied  by  a  crackling  and  sub-crepitant  ronchus,  while 
the  voice  furnishes  distinct  broncophony.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
upper  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  filled  with  a  copious  tubercular  deposit,  at 
present  in  the  second  stage  of  advancement,  or  that  of  rapid  softening. 

In  these  two  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  use  of  beer  was  com- 
menced, in  one,  eighteen  months,  and  the  other,  two  years  before  any 
active  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  were  known  to  exist.  And,  though  the 
drink  was  taken  regularly,  and  for  the  most  part  at  meal-time^  it  seemed 
to  exert  not  even  a  retarding  influence  over  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  some  of  the  cases  present  still 
more  striking  experiments,  but  we  will  quote  from  our  memorandum-book 
only  the  two  following  : 

Case  3 — Mr.  M ,  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  a  resident  in  this  country 

for  fifteen  years,  aged  35  years ;  of  medium  size,  dark  hair,  and  appa- 
rently a  well-developed  frame. 

Says  he  does  not  know  of  any  cases  of  consumption  in  his  own  family, 
or  among  his  more  direct  ancestors.  He  has  been  a  country  hotel-keeper 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  during  all  of  which  time,  he  has 
drunk  more  or  less  alcoholic  drinks,  generally  distilled  spirits,  almost  every 
day,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  producing  intoxication.  His  wife  died  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1854,  and,  for  the  succeeding  eight  or  nine  months,  he 
drank  liquor  more  &eely,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  following  spring, 
when  he  first  began  to  be  troubled  with  cough  and  symptoms  of  pulmo- 
nary disease.  After  the  smyptoms  of  disease  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, he  says  he  was  compelled  to  forego  the  further  use  of  stimulating 
drinkB,  on  account  of  their  "  making  him  worse." 

Now,  (Dec.  1855,)  he  is  much  emaciated,  has  copious  and  exhausting 
night-sweats,  lips  pale  and  thin,  cheeks  sunken,  pulse  80  per  minute 
in  the  morning  ana  very  feeble,  in  the  evening,  120  per  minute  ;  appe- 
tite muck  impaired,  bowels  regular,  cough  frequent  and  cavernous,  ex- 
pectoration copious  and  purulent,  with  ^a  distressing  sense  of  suffocation 
at  times.    There  is  much  depression  of  the  infra-oTavicular  regions,  but 
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more  of  the  right  than  the  left.  Over  the  same  regions  there  is  dulness 
on  percussion,  the  respiration  cavcrnoos  with  gurgling  rhonous,  and  the 
voice  affording  plain  peotorilogy — in  other  words,  there  were  large  tuber- 
cular cavities  in  the  upper  lobes  of  both  lungs.  This  patient  died  in  about 
ten  days  after  the  foregoing  record  was  made. 

Ca$e  4 — Michael ,  aged  38  years ;  native  of  Ireland,  but  lived  in 

this  country  several  years;  by  occupation,  a  laborer;  accustomed  to 
constant  out-door  work,  and  the  use  of  hearty  food ;  does  not  know  that 
there  is  any  hereditary  tendency  in  his  family  to  tubercular  disease.  Says 
he  has  drank  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  liquors  freely,  but  especially  whisky, 
almost  daily  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  continued  to  do  so,  until  his 
present  disease  had  made  such  progress  that  he  was  compelled  to  desist. 
He  commenced  coughing  about  eight  months  since,  but  continued  to  work 
pretty  steadily  until  the  last  two  months.  At  present  he  presents  every 
symptom  and  sign,  rational  and  physical,  of  extensive  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs  in  the  last  stage  of  its  advancement,  as  plainly  as  those  de- 
tailed in  Case  3.  He  died  in  the  Mercy  Hospital,  about  one  week  after 
he  came  under  my  observation. 

Several  other  cases  might  be  selected  from  the  above  list,  strikingly  il- 
lustrating the  inefficiency  of  all  the  varieties  of  alcoholic  drinks,  either 
for  preventing  or  curing  consumption  ;  but  I  have  given  enough  to  show 
that,  whether  they  are  viewed  in  the  aggregate  or  in  detail,  they  afford 
no  evidence  in  favor  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  If  you  ask  how  I  account  for  the  prevalent, 
popular  and  professional  opinions  in  their  favor,  I  answer,  in  three  ways. 

Firsts  these  opinions  are  based,  with  many,  exclusively  on  the  delusive 
idea,  still  very  prevalent,  that  these  liquors  are  actually  tonic  or  invigora- 
ting to  the  human  system  under  ordinary  circumstances.  They  say,  con- 
sumption is  a  disease  of  debility — alcoholic  liquors  are  tonics — therefore, 
alcoholic  liquors  are  beneficial  in  that  dbease.  Like  a  recent  writer  in 
the  Westminster  Review^  they  reason  logically.  To  prove  that  alcohol 
was  food,  ho  said  "  food  hforce'^^ — "  alcohol  is  force" — ''  therefore,  al- 
cohol is  food." 

Both  employ  syllogisms,  but  both  forget  to  prove  their  premises ;  and 
both  forget  that  we  might,  wilh  just  as  good  logic,  say  that  food  is  force — 
steam  is  force — therefore,  steam  is  food. 

Second.  The  influence  of  alcohol  in  exhilarting  the  brain,  in  many 
cases,  lessens,  for  a  time,  the  extreme  sensitiveness  which  accompanies 
8omc  cases  of  consumption,  renders  the  patient  more  tranquil,  and  there- 
by produces  an  apparent  temporary  advantage.  Another  influence  of  al- 
cohol which  I  have  described,  namely,  its  tendency  to  diminish  the  organic 
actions  and  excretory  functions  of  the  system,  enables  it  in  some  cases  of 
phthisis,  characterized  by  rapid  emaciation,  to  check  that  process,  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  give  an  apparent  increase  of  nutrition  by  retaining 
more  of  the  fatty  matter  in  the  system.  But,  in  every  case  that  has  come 
under  my  observation,  this  apparent  benefit  has  been  only  temporary,  the 
apparent  increase  of  nutrition  unhealthy,  and  the  patients  in  the  end  sink 
more  rapidly  than  ordinary  cases.  In  one  instance  of  this  kind,  a  post- 
mortem revealed  extensive  uncicatrized  cavities  in  the  lungs,  extensive 
fatty  deposits  in  the  liver,  and  slight  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart.  Some  have  claimed  that  alcohol,  by  diminishing 
the  process  of  disintegration  and  waste,  performed  an  office  equivalent  to 
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tbe  takiDg  of  more  food.  If  this  were  true,  opium  would  be  much  more 
efficient  food  than  alcohol  ;  and  we  should  only  require  some  agent  capa- 
ble of  arresting  disintegration  altogether,  to  enable  us  to  live  perpetually 
without  the  inoonyenienoe  of  paying  board-bills. 

JTurd,  The  greatest  cause  of  error,  in  estimating  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  the  oonsumptiye,  is  the  universal  custom  of  recommending,  along  with 
the  alcoholic  drinks,  a  thorough  change  of  habits,  active  exercise,  nutri- 
tious food,  and  often  a  change  of  climate ;  and,  then,  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  effects  oi  the  alcohol  and  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances. All  know,  that,  in  many  cases  of  chronic  disease,  if  we  give 
the  patient  bread-pills,  and  exact  the  proper  exercise,  diet,  &c.,  they  get 
well.  They,  of  course,  are  willing  to  swear  that  the  pills  cured  them : 
and,  I  much  fear,  that,  in  reference  to  alcoholic  drinks,  many  physicians 
not  only  deceive  themselves  but  their  patients  also.  Two  years  since,  I 
knew  a  gentleman  of  our  city  who  found  himself,  in  the  autumn,  reduced 
to  a  very  feeble  condition  in  advanced  phthisis.  He  had  been  closely 
shut  up  by  Homoeopaths  for  two  months ;  had  hectic,  night-sweats,  pu- 
rulent expectoration,  and  well-formed  cavities  ?  one  lunff.  Being  called 
upon  for  advice,  I  told  him  he  had  an  incurab' .  disease,  but  if  he  wished 
to  prolong  life,  he  muse  ride  out  every  day,  take  plain,  easily-digestible, 
and  nutritious  food,  and,  for  medicine,  cod-liver  oil  and  the  cold  infusion 
of  wild  cherry  bark.  He  followed  my  advice.  At  first  he  had  to  be 
carried  to  his  carriage  ;  but  he  soon  gained  sufficient  strength  to  get  in 
and  out  alone.  He  continued  to  ride  through  all  the  cold  of  winter,  did 
a  good  business  in  buying  pork  for  packing,  but  sunk  and  died  during  the 
first  warm  weather  of  spring.  A  post-mortem  revealed  simply  extensive 
tubercular  deposits  and  cavities  in  both  lungs. 

Now,  if  I  had  prescribed  for  that  patient,  a  glass  of  brandy  or  wine 
every  day,  and  it  had  not  positively  prevented  the  favorable  results,  the 
latter  would,  most  certainly,  have  been  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  it. 
But  he  took  not  a  single  glass. 

The  great  leading  object  of  this  atldress,  is,  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  pro^ssion,  and  to  entreat  its  members  to  adopt  more  rigid  and  care- 
ful modes  of  investigation ;  at  least  to  avoid  giving  currency  to  those 
loose,  general  statements  which  can  only  deceive  the  sick,  and  soroctimen 
give  encouragement  to  habits  which  may  plunge  thousands  of  the  well 
into  irretrievable  ruin.  If  I  accomplish  this,  I  shall  tcel  amply  repaid  for 
all  the  labor  bestowed. 


0»  Neuralgia  ;  with  the  Report  of  two  Cases  of  Kxcision  of  the  Nefve* 
By  John  A.  Lidell,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  to  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  ;  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital, 
etc. 

Operations  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  es- 
teemed by  surgeons  at  the  present  day.  "  Experience,"  says  Miller, 
*^  has  proved,  that  the  relief,  if  any,  obtained  by  such  operations,  is  but 
partial  and  temporary,  and  the  neuromatous  enlargements,  which  form  on 
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the  truncated  extremities  of  the  nerve,  are  likely  to  produce  ultimate  ag- 
gravation. The  operation,  in  truth,  may  be  the  means  of  oonvertiog  an 
example  of  neuralgia,  unconnected  with  structural  change  in  any  part  of 
the  nerve,  into  a  worse  form,  dependent  on  structural  change,  not  only 
considerable,  but  probably  irremediable.  Sometimes  the  operation  has 
proved  successful  upon  the  nerve,  only  to  drive  the  neuralgia  to  another 
— perhaps  inaccessible.''  Grant  that  such  untoward  results  have  followed 
both  the  simple  division  and  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  affected 
nerve.  But  do  they  always  succeed  these  operations }  Do  they  stand 
to  each  other  constantly  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Most  cer- 
tainly they  do  not,  for  it  has  happened  many  times  that  agonizing  suffer- 
ers have  aerived  both  complete  and  permanent  relief  from  their  pains  by 
the  aid  ot  a  surgeon's  knife,  after  all  other  means  had  entirely  &ilcd.  In 
these  cases,  no  one  can  doubt  that  operative  interference  is  not  only  justi- 
fiable, but  demanded  by  humane  considerations.  The  simple  division  and 
even  the  removal  of  portions  of  nerves  affected  by  neuralgia  are,  there- 
fore, operations  which  should  not  be  ignored  by  the  surgeon,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  treat  the  more  aggravated  and  unmanageable  forms  of  thb  distress- 
ing complaint. 

Since  experience  has  proved  that  the  surgeon's  knife  cannot  relieve  all 
cases  of  neuralgia,  the  question  naturally  arises,  to  what  class  of  oases  the 
knife  is  applicable,  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  indications  for  ope- 
rative interference.  This  question  has  been  fitly  answered  by  Mr.  Erich- 
sen,  for  he  says  that  an  operation  '^  can  only  be  of  service  when  the  pain 
is  peripheral,  occasioned  by  some  local  irritation  existing  between  the 
part  cut  and  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerve.'' 

Apropos  to  this  statement.is  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  of  a 
lady  who  suffered  from  a  neuralgia  affecting  the  parts  about  the  inner 
edge  of  the  nail  of  the  ring  finger  of  the  le^  hand.  In  course  of  time, 
the  pain  ^'  extended  all  up  the  nerves  of  the  arm,"  and,  after  eleven 
years  of  suffering,  a  cure  was  effected  by  cutting  down  upon,  and  re- 
moving a  portion  of,  ^'  the  nerve  of  the  finger  from  which  all  this  disorder 
seemed  to  originate." 

Mr.  Lawrence,  also,  in  a  case  of  neuralgia  resulting  from  a  wound  of 
the  finger,  excised  a  portion  of  the  nerve  ^'  with  permanent  success.'' 
And  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  completely  cured  a  patient  having  ''  severe  pain 
in  the  thumb,  extending  up  tne  arm  to  the  neck,  and  causing  a  distortion 
of  the  neck,  fits,"  etc.,  by  cutting  down  upon  the  radial  nerve  by  the 
side  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  longus,  and  excbing  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  of  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  nerve  was  excised  be- 
tween the  seat  of  irritation  and  the  nervous  centre  ;  that  the  object  of 
the  operation  was  to  break  the  line  of  communication  between  the  pain- 
ful part  and  the  sentient  being.  This  lesson  from  experience  b  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  teachings  of  physiology,  and  nirnbhes,  I  appre- 
hend, an  important  fact  for  the  guidance  of  the  operative  surgeon.  If 
the  nerve  can  be  excbed  between  the  seat  of  irritation  and  the  nervous 
centre,  so  that  an  impression  cannot  be  conveyed  from  the  affected  part 
to  the  sonsorium,  then  will  an  operation  be  attended  with  success,  and 
a  cheering  prospect  may  be  held  out  to  the  suffering  patient 

But,  unfortunately,  an  operation  cannot  always  be  performed  under 
these  favorable  conditions.     Unfortunately  the  local  mbchief  productive 
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of  the  neiA'algia  may  exist  in  the  brain  itself;  in  the  track  of  the  nerve, 
before  its  exit  from  the  cranium ;  in  the  foramen  through  which  it  es- 
capes, and  even  in  remote  parts  of  tho  body.  In  all  such  cases  the  knife 
cannot  afford  any  rational  prospect  of  cure,  and,  in  the  lighter  forms  of 
the  disease,  may  even  be  proauctive  of  mischief.  A  curious  fact  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  sometimes  happens  in  cases 
where  the  nerve  is  not  accessible  between  the  seat  of  irritation  and  the 
nervous  centre,  that  excbion  performed  exterior  to  the  scat  of  irritation 
affords  relief,  extending  through  weeks  and  even  months.  Might  not  the 
operation  of  excision  1^  applicable  to  an  extreme  case  of  tic  douloureux 
of  this  character,  and  of  long  standing,  all  other  means  of  relief  having 
failed  ?  Might  it  not  be  justifiable  and  even  humane  to  afford  the  pa- 
tient this  chance  of  temporary  respite  from  suffering  ? 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  reflections  by  a  very  severe  case  of  tic 
donlonreanx,  which  first  came  under  my  notice  about  the  20 th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1854.  The  patient,  a  woman,  was  in  the  medical  division  of 
Belle vue  Hospital,  under  charge  of  Dr.  George  T.  Elliot,  one  of  the 
physicians  to  that  charity,  who  kindly  invited  me  to  see  her  in  consulta- 
tion. She  appeared  to  be  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  pale,  and  ema- 
ciated. Her  countenance  was  distorted  with  the  severest  suffering  which 
ever  came  under  my  observation.  Her  mouth  was  drawn  somewhat  to 
the  right  side,  and  the  muscles  of  that  side  or  the  face  were  twitching 
spasmodically.  She  was  rubbing  her  cheek,  just  anterior  to  the  ear,  very 
diligently  with  cold  water  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  paroxysms  passed  away,  but  she  had  scarcely  commenced  to 
reply  to  my  questions  when  it  returned  with  great  intensity.  Afber  a  lit- 
tle while  she  succeeded  in  informing  me  that  the  pain,  intense,  ''  almost 
driving  her  crazy,''  and  cutting  in  its  character,  always  commenced  in 
the  right  side  of  the  lower  lip,  a  little  above  the  mental  foramen,  shot 
along  the  canal  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  front  of  the  ear,  and  radiated 
somewhat  over  the  right  side  of  her  head  above  the  ear.  The  lowe^ 
lip  was  considerablv  swollen,  more,  however,  on  the  right  than  on  the 
left  side  of  the  me<uan  line,  and  on  its  inner  or  mucous  surface  of  the 
same  side  there  was  an  apthous  ulcer.  She  did  not  suffer  any  pain  in  tho 
parts  supplied  by  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  The  pain  was  paroxysmal^  lasting  from  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
nteS|  uid  oocorring  after  intervals  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  thus  presenting 
the  characteristio  symptoms  of  tic  douloureux  in  its  worst  form.  She 
could  not  masticate  any  solid  food,  and  even  tho  act  of  swallowing  or 
speaking  would  often  induce  a  paroxysm.  She  got  no  test  by  day  and 
but  little  sleep  at  night,  even  with  the  aid  of  powerful  anodynes.  She 
had  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  the  fifth  of  September,  fifteen  days 
before  I  saw  her,  having  dysentery,  of  which  she  was  now  cured.  She 
did  not  come  to  hospitd  to  get  treatment  for  neuralgia,  for  she  long  be- 
fore had  deemed  that  incurable. 

Case  1. — Her  name  was  Margaret  B.,  set.  34  years,  by  occupation  a 
housekeeper ;  married ;  and  was  born  in  New  York.  She  dates  her  suf- 
ferings back  fifteen  years,  when  she  was  nineteen  years  old.  Then,  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  she  was  suddenly  and  without  apparent  cause 
attacked  with  pains  of  a  most  excruciating  character,  whicn  commenced 
in  the  lower  lip,  involved  the  whole  course  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  right 
sidei  internal  ear,  and  right  side  of  head  including  f^()^,|^^f  forehead. 
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No  other  part  supplied  with  nerves  by  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  fifth  pair, 
appeared  to  be  the  seat  of  pain,  nor  was  any  part  supplied  with  the  sn- 
perior  maxillary  nervo  involved.  These  pains  were  intermittent  and  re- 
curred at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Their  intensity  contin- 
ued unabated  for  the  three  subsequent  months,  when  they  began  to  de- 
oline  and  gradually  disappeared.  The  patient  accounts  for  this  departure 
of  her  neuralgia,  by  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy,  for  in  all  her  pregnan- 
cies, nine  in  number,  she  has  observed,  that,  between  the  first  and  second 
month,  the  facial  pains  have  begun  to  subside,  and  by  the  eighth  month 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Then,  she  always  has  remained  free  from 
neuralgia  till  from  three  to  six  weeks  after  confinement,  when  the  pains 
have  returned  with  all  their  original  intensity. 

In  this  way  she  suffered  on  through  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  trying 
a  great  variety  of  remedies  but  without  any  benefit.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  relief  while  under  the  care  of  a  medi- 
cal gentleman  in  New  Orleans.  The  molar  teeth  (all  sound)  of  the  low- 
er jaw  of  the  affected  side  were  extracted,  but  without  any  benefit.  Af- 
ter that  the  supra  orbital  nerves  were  excised,  together  with  branches  of 
the  portio  dura  goiug  to  the  cheek  from  the  parotid  gland.  The  wounds 
were  not  allowed  to  heal  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Immediately  after  the 
operation  she  was  salivated  and  then  kept  under  the  influence  of  mercu- 
ry for  four  or  five  weeks.  The  pains  continued  with  unabated  severity 
for  three  weeks,  when  they  began  to  subside,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  entirely  disappeared.  This  remission  lasted  two  entire  years. 
Thus  relief  was  first  brought  to  her  by  the  operative  sttrgeon,  after  ten 
years  of  useless  trial  of  other  means. 

Sho  was  again  attacked  with  the  tic,  about  three  years  ago,  while  on  a 
sea-voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
birth  of  a  still-bom  child.  A  great  variety  of  remedies  were  again  ad- 
ministered by  different  physicians,  but  without  benefit,  and  she  confessed 
to  the  taking  of  various  patent  nostrums  recommended  for  nervous  trou- 
•  bles.  Failing  to  obtain  relief  from  any  source,  she  despaired  of  cure  at 
the  time  of  admission  to  the  Hospital. 

After  carefnl  examiuation  it  seemed  to  me  clearly,  that  the  nerve  in- 
volved in  the  neuralgia  was  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fiflh  pair, 
and  that  the  seat  of  irritation  producing  the  mischief  was  somewhere  in 
the  inferior  dental  branch,  either  in  the  filaments  distributed  to  the  lower 
lip,  or  in  the  canal  of  the  jaw.  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact 
that  the  pains  always  commenced  in  the  lower  lip  and  darted  backwards  alo^ig 
the  course  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve j  and  then  radiated  over  the  side  of 
the  head.  It  occurred  to  me  that  an  operation  would  be  likely  to  bene- 
fit the  patient,  and  that  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  inferior  dental 
nerve  from  the  canal  of  the  lower  jaw,  afforded  the  best  chance  of  suc- 
cess. I  gave  this  opinion,  in  which  Dr.  Elliot  coincided  and  he  kindly 
transferred  the  patient  to  the  division  under  my  charge  for  surgical  treat- 
ment. My  colleagues  unanimously  sanctioned  the  proposition,  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  9th  of  October,  1854,  the  patient  being  under  chloro- 
form, I  proceeded  to  operate,  assisted  by  my  friends  Drs.  Cane  and  El- 
liot, and  in  the  presence  of  the  Hoase-Staff  and  other  medical  gentle- 
men. 

An  incision  through  the  integuments  was  commenced  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear,  and  carried  parallel 
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to  the  ramus  down  to  the  base  of  the  jaw  a  little  in  front  of  the  angle, 
then  oontinned  forward  alon^  the  base  till  the  facial  artery  and  vein  were 
crossed,  then  carried  upward  parallel  to  the  first  inoisioD,  terminating  be- 
low the  track  of  Steno's  duct.  The  facial  artery  and  vein  were  exposed, 
tied,  and  then  divided  so  as  to  save  effusion  of  blood.  The  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  parotid  gland  was  turned  back,  the  onginal  incision  continued 
inward  through  the  masseter  muscle,  and  the  anterior  portion  ef  the  in- 
sertion of  that  muscle  separated  from  the  jaw.  The  tongue  of  flesh, 
thus  formed  with  the  knife,  was  raised,  exposing  the  jaw  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  inferior  dental  canal-  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  was  not 
opened.  A  trephine  of  small  size  was  then  applied  to  the  level  surface 
of  the  jaw  laid  bare  by  the  previous  detachment  of  the  masseter  muscle, 
a  button  of  bone  removed,  and  the  interior  of  the  jaw  exposed.  The 
trephine  was  again  applied  a  little  in  front  of  this  spot  and  another  but- 
ton of  bone  taken  out.  In  this  way  the  inferior  dental  nerve  was  laid 
bare  to  the  extent  of  fully  one  inch.  It  was  then  removed,  and  the 
spongy  interior  structure  of  the  jaw  scooped  out  along  with  it.  This  last 
step  was  executed  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  completely  that  por- 
tion of  the  inferior  dental  oanal,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  a  new 
bony  formation  would  be  likely  to  prevent  a  reunion  of  the  excised  nerve. 
A  probe  was  then  thrust  into  the  dental  canal  and  pushed  as  far  as  the 
mental  foramen  with  a  view  to  crush  and  destroy,  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble, what  remained  of  the  nerve.  The  operation  was  now  complete. 
The  bleeding  was  easily  stanched,  the  soft  parts  were  brought  into  a  pro- 
per position  and  secured  by  three  points  of  interrupted  suture  and  nar- 
row strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Cloths  wet  with  cold  water  were  ordered 
to  be  applied,  and  morphine  in  full  doses  internally.  The  patient  suffer- 
ed so  mnoh  from  the  effects  of  chloroform  that  she  did  not  fully  recover 
her  senses  for  two  days.  Her  sufferings  did  not  abate  much  for  some 
time  after  the  operation,  although  the  pains  were  essentially  altered  in 
character.  She  could  not  open  her  mouth  or  laugh  or  smile,  or  move  the 
muscles  of  that  side  of  the  face  in  any  way  without  disturbing  the  wound, 
and  suffering  mnoh  from  the  soreness  thereof.  The  pains  continued  very 
severe  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  gradually  abated.  In  four  weeks  she  was 
able  to  partake  of  solid  food,  (which  she  had  not  done  for  over  a  year) 
and  was  entirely  free  from  pain  in  the  face  and  head.  She  had  become 
so  much  emaciated  and  weakened  by  the  severity  and  long  duration  of 
her  sufferings,  that  some  time  was  required  to  completely  re-establish  her 
health.  The  only  untoward  occurrence  during  convalescence,  was  an  at- 
tack of  facial  eryispelas,  which  was  readilv  managed  by  the  local  use  of 
lead  and  opium  wash,  and  the  internal  administration  of  the  infusion  of 
rhubarb  and  soda,  together  with  tonics.  On  leaving  the  hospital,  the  pa- 
tient was  particularly  requested  to  report  to  us  immediately  if  her  neural- 
gia should  return,  as  we  were  anxious  to  be  informed  with  regard  to  the 
result  of  the  case.  About  six  months  after  the  operation  she  came  to  the 
hospital  of  her  own  accord,  to  report  that  she  continued  free  from  suffer- 
ing. And  one  year  after  itte  operation  I  met  her  in  a  railroad  car  when 
she  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  since  which  time  I  have  neither  seen 
nor  heard  from  her.  The  presumption  is  that  she  is  still  well,  although 
about  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  operation. 

Case  2. — 7Hc  Doulowreux  of  eight  years  standing — Removal  of  a  por- 
tian  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  from  the  infra  •rhital  canaly  etc. — 
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Martin  M.,  set.  29  years,  born  in  Ireland,  by  occupation  k  carpenter  and 
joiner,  was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  on  the  l9tb  day  of  September, 
1856,  for  a  very  severe  tic  douloureux.  He  informed  us  that  bis  family 
were  not  predisposed  to  any  disease,  and  tbat  no  member  of  it  bad  bad 
neuralgia.  He  was  attacked  very  suddenly  about  eight  years  ago,  direct- 
ly after  shaving  off  bis  whiskers,  and  be  attributes  bis  difficulty  to  *'*'  catch- 
ing cold  in  bis  face."  He  had  intense  lancinating  pains,  commencing 
generally  in  the  right  side  of  the  nose  or  thereabouts,  and  shooting  back 
along  the  track  of  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Oc- 
casionally the  pain  began  in  right  forehead.  These  pains  occurred  in  par- 
oxysms which  lasted  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  recurred  at  short  intervals. 
They  were  excruciating,  and  almost  insufferable  in  character.  Up  to  this 
time,  his  health  bad  been  good,  and  bis  habits  strictly  temperate.  All 
the  usual  and  many  of  the  unusual  remedies  for  tic  douloureux,  were  ad- 
ministered to  the  patient  by  different  physicians,  but  without  any  benefit. 
About  five  years  ago,  or  in  other  words,  about  three  years  after  bis  attack, 
a  long  incision  through  the  scalp  above  the  right  ear  was  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished western  surgeon,  but  without  affording  any  relief  whatever. 
All  the  upper  teeth  on  the  right  side  have  been  extracted,  but  with  the 
same  result.  About  one  year  ago,  (seven  years  after  attack),  be  placed 
himself  under  my  care.  He  was  suffering  very  severely,  having  parox- 
ysms every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  which  lasted  five  minutes.  The  parox- 
ysms generally  commenced  with  acute  pains,  beginning  at  a  spot  about 
midway  between  the  right  side  of  the  nose  and  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
and  shooting  back  along  the  infra-orbital  canal  in  the  track  of  the  superi- 
or maxillary  nerve.  The  spot  above  mentioned,  was  tender  and  some- 
what swollen.  Touching  it,  immediately  induced  a  paroxysm.  Occa- 
sionally a  paroxysm  commenced  with  pain  in  the  frontal  branches  of  the 
supra-orbital  nerve. 

All  other  means  having  failed  to  afford  benefit,  and  encouraged  by  the 
result  in  Mr.  B.'s  case,  I  resolved  to  attempt  an  operation  for  this  man's 
relief.  I  cut  down  upon  the  branch  of  the  supra  orbital  nerve  near  the 
supra  orbital  notch,  and  excised  the  principal  of  them  to  the  extent  of 
about  three  eighths  of  an  inch.  I  then  out  down  upon  the  infra-orbital 
filaments  near  to  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  with  a  view  to  treat  them  in 
a  similar  manner,  but  the  bleeding  was  so  profuse  and  protracted,  tbat  I 
was  unable  to  see  them,  and  therefore  had  to  content  myself  with  sim- 
ply dividing  them.  In  a  week  after  the  operation,  be  was  entirely  free 
from  the  neuralgia,  for  the  first  time  since  his  attack,  which  occurred 
about  seven  years  before.  At  this  time  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and  did  not 
see  him  again  till  about  two  weeks  ago,  when  be  called  at  my  office.  He 
then  informed  me  tbat  be  continued  relieved  for  six  months  after  the  op- 
eration, and  tbat  the  neuralgia  returned  shortly  after  the  incision  in  bis 
cheek  bad  healed,  or  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  divided  nerves  bad 
united.  The  paroxysms  were  very  severe,  appearing  at  intervals  of  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  and  lasting  about  five  minutes.  The  pains  seemed  to 
begin  in  the  spot  already  alluded  to,  about  midway  between  the  side  of 
the  nose  and  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  to  shoot  back  along  the  course 
of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  to  the  Casserian  ganglion,  thence  they 
radiated,  as  from  a  centre,  to  the  right  side  of  tho  head,  lower  jaw,  etc. 
While  reflecting  on  bis  case,  and  the  great  relief  which  the  simple  division 
of  the  infra-orbital   branches  had  afforded;  it  occurred  to  me  tbat  if  I 
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ooold  remove  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  saperior  mazilkrj  nerve  from 
the  infra-orbital  canal,  the  relief  produced  by  the  operation  would  proba- 
bly be  of  longer  duration  and  might  even  be  permanent.  The  patient 
stated  his  wilungness  to  submit  to  almost  anything  which  would  be  likely 
to  rid  him  of  his  sufferings,  and  by  my  advice  entered  Bellevue  Hospital, 
on  the  day  already  mentioned;  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  operation 
performed. 

The  infra-orbital  canal  can  be  opened  in  two  ways,  so  as  to  expose  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve.  The  first  method  requires  for  its  performance, 
the  upper  lip  to  be  cut  through,  the  cheek  to  be  divided  and  dissected  off 
from  the  upper  jaw  sufficiendy  for  the  antrum  to  be  opened  with  a  tre- 
phine. Then  the  roof  of  the  antrum  can  be  cut  away  in  such  manner  as 
to  expose  the  nerve.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  this  procedure  requires 
the  operation  to  be  complicated  by  opening  two  cavities,  viz.:  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  and  the  cavity  of  the  antrum. 

I  practiced  the  other  method  in  the  foUowiug  manner ;  my  colleagues, 
Drs.  Crane  and  Sape,  giving  me  efficient  assistance.  The  patient  being 
fully  etherized,  I  commenced  a  semi-eliptical  incision  by  entering  the 
knife  on  a  level  with,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  external  to, 
the  outer  canthus  of  the  right  eye,  cutting  through  the  skin  and  adipose 
cellular  tissue,  in  a  curved  direction,  downwards  and  inwards,  almost  to  a 
level  with  the  slsd  of  the  nose,  then  cutting  upwards  and  inwards,  also  in 
a  curved  direction,  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  terminating  the  incision  on 
a  level  with,  and  half  an  inch  internal  to,  the  inner  canthus  of  the  same 
eye.  The  incision  was  carried  down  to  the  malar  and  superior  maxillary 
bones,  and  the  oval  flap  carei^Uy  dissected  up  to  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  orbit,  thus  freely  exposing  the  spot  where  the  nerve  escapes  from  the 
infra-orbital  foramen.  The  spouting  vessels  were  tied  as  fast  as  they 
were  exposed ;  I  then  proceeded  to  carefully  detach  with  the  handle  of 
a  scalpel,  the  flap  from  the  margin  of  the  orbit  for  a  little  distance  back- 
ward, the  eye-ball  being  at  the  same  time  carefully  pushed  upward  by 
the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  so  as  to  give  more  room  for  the  necessary  ma- 
nipulations. Then  the  flap  and  eye  being  carefully  held  up  by  two  bent 
spatulae  ;  I  applied  a  small  sized  trephine  to  the  mardn  ot  the  orbit,  di- 
rectly abov«  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  removed  a  button  of  bone, 
thereby  converting  that  foramen  into  a  notch,  and  opening  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  infra-orbital  canal,  thus  exposing  the  trunk  of  the  superi- 
or maxillary  nerve.  The  trephine  should  be  used  with  caution,  for  if 
too  much  force  be  employed,  the  operator  will  unwittingly  push  the  in- 
strument downward  and  backward  into  the  antrum.  A  tenotomy  knife 
was  now  thrust  into  the  canal,  and  the  nerve  divided  as  far  back  as  possi- 
ble. The  distal  portion  of  the  divided  nerve  was  then  turned  forward 
and  carefully  removed.  By  this  method,  we  excised  fully  a  half  inch  of 
the  nerve  in  question.  We  had  troublesome  haemorrhage  from  the  infra- 
orbital artery^  which  required  the  actual  cautery  to  arrest  it.  A  sharpen- 
ed stick  of  lunar  caustic  was  then  thrust  into  the  canal  and  held  there  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  nerve  to  a  still 
greater  extejit.  It  will  bo  observed  that  neither  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
nor  tlio  antrum  was  opened.  The  excised  nerve  appeared  to  be  healthv 
at  the  point  of  division,  but  its  external  or  distal  portion  was  thickenea, 
indurated,  and  reddened.  The  flap  was  replaced  and  secured  by  two. 
points  of  interrupted  suture,  and  the  cold  water  dressing  ordered.     The 
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patient  was  put  upon  a  low  diet,  and  directed  to  take  morphine  pro  re 
nata.  During  the  first  day  after  the  operation  he  had  comparatively  lit- 
tle pain,  but  on  the  second  and  third  days  his  sufferings  were  very  severe, 
which  was  probably  due  to  the  thorough  cauterization  of  the  nerve.  On 
the  fourth  and  fiflh  days  the  pains  gradually  abated,  and  on  the  sixth  day 
he  went  ont  of  the  hospital  relieved.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  wound  had 
united  by  the  first  intention  ;  the  most  depending  portion  was  left  to  heal 
by  granulation.  The  operation  was  followed  by  little  or  no  constitution- 
al disturbance.  The  eye  was  not  interfered  with,  and  the  deformity  was 
slight. 

The  patient  promised  to  visit  me,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  afford 
an  opportunity  to  obsisrvc  the  progress  of  his  case. — New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine. 

October  1,  185e>.      • 


From  the  N.  J.  Med.  &  Surgical  Reporter. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Late  Dr.  Physick^  and  a  few  of  his  Contemporaries, 

To  THK  Editor  of  the  IIeporter. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  you  a  short  time  since 
to  the  effect,  that  those  biographies  of  great  men,  which  are  confined  ex- 
clusively to  details  of  their  professional  abilities  and  duties,  are  not  al- 
ways calculated  fully  to  satisfy  the  closer  and  more  intimate  inquiries  even 
of  such  students  as  may  be  the  most  eager  to  follow  after  them  in  their 
particular  callings,  and  the  best  disposed  to  confide  in  them  as  practical 
guides  and  teachers  of  the  sciences. 

We  can,  all  of  us,  admire  and  form  either  a  higher  or  a  lower  estimate 
of  men's  acquirements  as  orators,  statesmen,  and  divines,  by  witnessing 
their  public  displays,  and  of  the  skill  of  physicians  and  surgeons  by  read- 
ing their  treatises  and  the  records  of  their  successful  operations.  But 
admire  the  exalted  members  of  those  several  professions  as  we  may,  on 
account  of  what  we  hear  and  see  of  them  in  their  public  careers,  there 
still  remains  a  strong  and  natural  desire  in  most  minds  to  know  something, 
however  trivial,  of  their  private  habits,  actions,  and  sometimes,  as  exhi- 
bited behind  the  scenes,  and  when  they  were  protected  from  public  scru- 
tiny. We  are  still  anxious  to  see  them  stripped,  if  possible,  of  all  the 
formalities  and  technicalities  of  the  schools  ;  of  their  glowing  sentences 
and  commanding  attitudes  and  gestures  as  orators ;  of  their  fervor  and  in- 
genuity as  statesmen  ;  of  their  solemnity  as  divinea ;  of  their  mystery  and 
ponetrativeness  as  physicians. 

But  while  wo  confess  that,  in  common  with  most  readers  of  biography, 
wo  should  be  pleased  to  find  in  the  published  lives  of  the  generadity  of 
our  great  men  some  well-authenticated  details  of  their  private  characters 
and  social  habits,  we  are  at  the  same  time  ready  to  admit  that  in  many 
cases  such  details  would  have  no  very  beneficial  effects  upon  private  or 
public  morals.  Unfortunately,  the  old  saying  is  too  true — Virtue  is  not 
always  allied  with  greatness. 

The  private  lives  of  really  good  and  great  men  are  usually  so  simple^ 
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so  unpretending,  and,  ooDsequently^  so  free  from  ^^  striking  incidents," 
that  it  is  not  easy,  even  after  much  labor  of  research,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  other  virtuous  men  who  have  trod  the  paths  of  existence  in 
obscurity  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  lives  of  many  men  who  had  be- 
come great  and  famous  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  could  be  crowded  with 
details  that  would  shock  not  only  religion  and  morality,  but  the  common- 
est feelings  of  our  nature. 

So  truly  were  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Philip  Syno  Phys- 
ic k  identified  with  all  that  is  really  '^good  and  great,"  as  included  in  the 
class  first  mentioned,  that  I  already  regret  the  promise  I  made  to  furnish 
you  with  some  reminiscences  of  his  domestic  peculiarities ;  for,  when  I 
endeavor  to  look  back  to  a  period  now  distant  more  than  half  a  century, 
I  can  remember  but  little  that  might  not  be  comprised  in  the  simple  but 
comprehenf ive  expression  **  really  good  and  great. " 

As  I  informed  you  in  conversation,  I  was  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age  when  I  was  first  introduced  to  the  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon  whose  name  has  just  been  mentioned,  in  the  capacity  of  ''  trav- 
uliug  companion  ;"  an  expression  which  you  will  easily  understand  to  al- 
lude to  the  little  follow  that  was  formerly  seen  occupying  the  left  hand 
corner  of  the  "  doctor's  chair,''  as  it  stood  at  the  door  of  some  sick  citi- 
zen, with  the  reins  of  the  horses'  bridle  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other.  I  say  as  you  might  formerly  have  seen  those  things ;  for,  although 
I  often  observe  boys  now  in  pretty  much  the  same  positions  their  prede- 
cessors occupied  in  my  time,  they  are  too  generally  minus  the  book.  I 
hope  the  doctors,  their  employers,  will  attend  to  this,  and,  perhaps,  their 
boys  will  remember  them  with  tears  of  gratitude  fifty  years  hence. 

But  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Editor,  for  thb  digression,  as  well  as  for  this  ap- 
parent egotiism.  I  say  apparent,  because,  as  the  travelling  companion  of 
the  doctor,  I  shall  not  always  be  able  to  speak  of  him  without,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, making  a  reluctant  but  necessary  allusion  to  your  humble  cor- 
respondent. 

The  interesting  introduction  referred  to  above  took  place  on  a  cold 
morning  early  in  the  winter  of  1803.  There — that  is  to  say,  in  his  office, 
at  his  residence,  the  first  door  below  Sixth  in  Arch  Street — ^you  might 
have  seen  the  dignified  Doctor  Physick  in  familiar  conversation  with  the 
poor  mother  of  a  poor  little  boy,  for  whom  she  was  endeavoring  to  pro- 
cure a  comfortable  home  in  exchange  for  very  light  services.  And  there 
you  might  also  have  seen  three  doctor's  students  peering  over  the  tops  of 
their  books,  evidently  more  intent  upon  listening  to  the  terms  of  the  '^bar- 
gain and  sale"  than  interested  in  the  medical  and  surgical  terms  in  the 
printed  pa^es  before  them.  When  the  treaty  was  concluded,  I  thought 
they  looked  pleased  at  me,  for  it  stipulated,  on  the  doctor's  voluntary  pro- 
posal, that  I  should  be  sent  to  Benjamin  Tucker's  Night  School  every 
winter  until  I  was  old  enough  to  be  put  to  a  trade,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
The  doctor  then  addressed  me,  and  admonished  me  to  be  a  good  boy  in  a 
voice  so  silvery,  so  kind,  and  so  touching  to  my  feelings,  that  for  the  first 
time  I  ventured  to  look  up  into  the  face  of  so  fine  a  gentleman,  through  my 
tea  1*8,  and  was  met  by  one  of  the  most  benignant  and  animating  smiles  1  ever 
received  from  the  countenance  of  roan.  No  person  that  I  have  ever  met 
with  since  in  the  wide  world,  and  I  have  watched  the  countenances  of 
thousands  in  many  countries,  ever  smiled  such  an  expressive  smile  of  be- 
nevolence as  Dr.  Physick.     Its  beams  seemed  radiant  with  goodness  that 
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came  glowingly  from  the  heart,  and  they  could  Dot  but  fall  soothingly 
upon  the  young  and  unpractised  hearts  of  those  for  whose  consolation  and 
encouragement  tl|cy  were  often  intended.  But  here  I  must  correct  my- 
self. There  was,  indeed,  one  other  person  at  whom  I  delighted  to  steal 
a  glance  while  I  lived  with  the  doctor — a  plainly  dressed  lady  of  most 
engaging  mien,  whose  face  would  radiate,  like  the  doctor's,  with  benevo- 
lence— whose  voice  and  tones  could  touch,  like  his,  even  the  heart  of  a 
friendless  and  apparently  thoughtless  boy.  That  lady  was  Dr.  Phyaick's 
Bister,  the  mother  of  the  late  Dr.  Dorsey.  How  little  do  those  great  peo- 
ple know  of  the  human  heart  who  imagine  that  poverty  is  strong  enough 
to  shut  out  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  or  deprive  it  ot  the  so- 
crel  pleasure  it  derives  from  the  contemplation,  and  in  silently  venerating 
and  loving  the  virtues,  of  those  to  whom  custom  forbids  them  to  speak. 

In  h»s  dress  Dr.  Physick  was  remarkably  neat,  and  even  particular,  as, 
indeed,  were  all  persons  of  his  day,  who  were  desirous  of  maintaining,  in 
their  own  personal  right,  the  distinctive  appellation  of  gentleman.  Yet 
his  neatness  and  evident  attention  to  dress  were  by  no  means  singular, 
neither  did  they  produce  anything  in  his  appearance  or  manners  which  re- 
sembled stiffness,  formality,  or  frivolity.  There  were  many  well-dressed 
fops  and  dandies  of  the  old  school  in  his  days,  as  there  are  of  the  new 
school  in  our  days  ;  and  the  former  had  trait<)  which  distinguished  them 
from  true  gentlemen,  just  as  individuals  of  the  same  genus  homo  present 
peculiarities  to  us  now. 

The  dress  of  Dr.  Physick  was,  therefore,  such  as  was  considered  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  dignity  of  a  professional  man.  Since  his  time,  how- 
ever, great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  costumes,  and  many  changes 
also  in  the  manners  of  men.  The  morning  toilet  of  a  practising  physi- 
cian, as  may  easily  be  judged,  was  an  important  and  a  troublesome  affair 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Few  medical  men  in  this  era  of  hurry  and 
excitement  take  time  to  shave  off  their  beards,  and  none  of  them  would 
be  so  perfectly  silly  and  ridiculous  as  to  powder  their  hair  ! 

It  was  the  common  practice  of  Dr.  Physic  to  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
as  it  was  to  retire  early  to  rest.  The  first  duty  he  performed  was  to  read 
a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  a  copy  of  which  was  deposited  in  the 
recess  of  the  back  parlor  window  at  which  he  shaved  himself. 

This  daily  practice,  let  me  here  remark,  did  not  escape  my  attentioni 
young  and  uneducated  as  I  was.  I  had,  indeed,  road  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  a  class  of  boys  at  school,  and  heard  them  read  by  my  mo- 
ther, but  I  had  attached  no  definite  importance  to  their  character  or  mean- 
ing. Observing,  however,  how  quietly  and  how  reverentially  the  doctor 
read  hb  lesson  every  morning,  I  conceived  a  new  idea  in  regard  to  the 
intrinsic  worth  and  sacredness  of  the  volume  ;  which  idea,  perhaps,  has 
ever  since  retained,  at  least,  a  portion  of  its  early  influence  over  all  my 
subsequent  reflections  on  religious  questions,  especially  when  disposed  to 
doubt  or  reject.  So  much,  then,  in  brief,  for  the  good  examples  set  by 
great  men,  and  for  the  deep  and  lasting  impressions  they  mal:e  on  the 
susceptible  minds  of  youth. 

When  fully  prepared  to  visit  his  patients,  no  ^mple  of  the  physician 
or  of  any  other  profession  of  the  present  day  could  well  be  compared  to 
Dr.  Physick  for  dignity  and  gracefulness  of  appearance.  He  generally 
wore  a  gray  or  light-colored  dresscoat,  cut  after  a  ftishion  which  is  not  yet 
entirely  out  of  date ;  a  white  or  neatly  figured  double-breasted  Marseilles 
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vest,  light  oassimere  Bluall  clothes,  white  silk  stockings,  shoos  or  )>oo(s, 
according  to  the  season,  highly  polished  One  peculiarity  of  his  dre.HH 
was  a  fine  muslin  cravat,  the  comers  of  which  were  tied  in  front,  forming 
a  knot  very  much  resembling  the  intersecting  leaves  of  a  full-blown  rose. 
And  thus  tastefully  attired,  but  in  all  which,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, there  was  not  the  least  show  of  aifectation  or  foppishness,  and 
with  a  cheerful  and  happy  countenance,  he  would  take  his  scat  in  ''  tho 
chair'^  by  the  side  of  his  traveling  companion,  seize  the  reins,  give  a  chir- 
rup to  the  quiet  old  mare,  and  sally  forth  upon  his  daily  rounds  through 
the  city  and  country,  carrying  hope  and  consolation,  if  not  health  and  life, 
by  his  very  presence  into  the  gloomy  chambers  of  his  patients. 

But  in  attempting  thus  minutely  to  describe  the  outward  characteris- 
tics of  Dr.  Physick,  lot  it  not  be  understood  that  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  medical  profession  in  his  day  who  was  the  *'  observed  of  all  observers," 
or  that  his  celebrated  contemporaries  were  less  careful  ot  their  dignity  and 
personal  appearance  as  gentlemen  than  bo  was.  Often,  indeed,  aoes  an 
active  memory,  which  warmly  clings  to  tho  ^^  light  of  other  days,"  gratify 
me  with  a  backward  journey  to  the  men  and  the  fashions  of  my  youth. 
Often,  as  I  pass  through  some  of  the  old  and  once  familiar  quarters  of  the 
city  now  hemmed  in  or  driven  from  their  ancient  proprieties  by  the  bus- 
tle and  confusion  of  business  and  commerce,  does  my  imagination  re-as- 
semble at  the  door  of  some  quaint  family  mansion  of  the  olden  time — 
now  converted,  perhaps,  into  a  rum  distillery  or  a  low  tavern—  the  forms 
of  Dr.  Kash,  Dr.  Wistar,  and  Dr.  Physick,  standing,  as  I  have  seen  tbcni 
stand;  apparently  conversing  on  familiar  subjects  at  the  close  of  an  im- 
portant consultation  in  the  case  of  some  prominent  actor  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  whose  name  has  long  since  been  forgotten,  notwithstand- 
ing the  military  fired  three  rounds  over  his  grave,  and  the  sweet-toned 
bells  of  Christ  Church  tolled  his  requiem  in  melancholy  numbers. 

In  such  reveries  as  this,  Mr.  Editor,  which  are  by  no  means  unpleasant 
at  my  time  of  life,  I  ^zamine  once  more,  with  all  the  intensity  of  my 
boyish  cariosity,  the  marked  faces,  and  all  the  outward  peculiarities  of 
the  three  great  medical  counsellors,  whose  honored  names  have  just  been 
mentioned  ;  their  powdered  heads,  their  striking  attitudes,  their  breeches, 
their  knee-buckles,  their  silk  stooktngs,  their  black  and  shining  shoes,  and 
above  all,  the  ease  and  dignity  which  so  greatly  distinguished  all  three 
from  those  who  passed  them  by,  but  not  without  observation  and  the  oc- 
casional interchange  of  such  bows  as  we  seldom  see  in  these  days  of  practi- 
cal heedlessness.  There  I  behold  once  more  the  mild,  the  thoughtful,  the 
penetrating  eyes  and  attenuated  features,  the  compressed  lips,  the  folded 
arms,  and  slender  form  of  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
There,  also,  I  see  again  the  stouter  and  more  compact  figure,  the  ruddier 
face  fnll  of  health  and  animation,  the  hands  clenching  eacn  other  behind,  of 
the  second  on  n^  Ibt  of  old  acquaintances,  made  such  only  by  my  hav- 
ing frequently  seen  them.  And  there,  again,  I  see  the  more  erect  form, 
the  symmetrically  proportioned  limbs,  but,  above  all,  the  benign  and 
manly  look,  so  full  of  truthfulness  and  pure  elevation  of  purpose,  the 
face  at  once  so  classical  in  its  contour,  and  so  firm  in  all  its  lineaments  of 
my  respected  and  admired  patron.  Dr.  Physick. 

How  vivid  must  have  been  the  impress  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
older  and  keener  observers  and  admirers  of  those  great  lights  of  the  me- 
dical profession,  seeing  that  the  personal  appearance  of  each  is  still  re- 
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tained  with  aocaracy  in  the  miod  of  one  who  has  seen  but  little  of  either 
of  tbem  since  the  year  1806  ! 

After  his  morning  vbits^  which  included  his  attendance  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  and,  if  there  was  yellow  fever  at  the  Wifi;wani,  on 
the  Schuylkill,  or,  perhaps,  at  Bush  HUl,  Dr.  Physick  returned  home  and 
dined  with  his  family  on  the  most  simple  faro,  indulging  in  a  few  luxuries, 
but  in  no  excess.  Indeed,  he  had  no  time  to  spare  for  anything  of  that 
nature,  his  afternoons  being  devoted  to  his  lectures,  which  were  then  de- 
livered in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  or,  in  the  summer  season,  to  his 
patients  in  the  country  and  suburbs  of  the  city.  On  the  latter  occasions, 
when  we  were  clear  of  the  rough  pavements,  pursuing  our  way  upon  some 
quiet  road,  or  through  a  shaded  lane,  such  as  in  those  days  led  iif  every 
direction  from  the  city — they  are  crowded  streets  now — my  humble  but 
snscepiblo  heart  was  often  delighted  and  encouraged  to  hope  for  something 
in  the  future  ;  from  the  doctor's  condescenfion  towards  me,  his  familiarity 
in  asking  me  questions  relating  to  the  progress  I  had  made  at  school,  en- 
couraging me  to  read,  even  calling  me  his  little  student,  and  telling  me 
what  he  proposed  to  do  for  me  when  the  proper  time  should  come,  if  I 
continued  to  be  a  good  boy.  Alas !  that  time  never  came  !  But  that  it 
did  not  come  was  no  fault  of  the  good  doctor's,  and  I  may  say,  also,  that 
it  was  not  entirely  mine. 

On  occasions  like  those  mentioned,  Dr.  Physick  would  often  sing,  in 
low  and  sweet  tones,  snatches  from  such  songs  as  the  '^  Beggar  Girl," 
"  Far  Beyond  the  Mountains,"  "  Banks  of  the  Dee,  and  other  simple  and 
popular  airs  of  that  day.  The  tranquillity  of  the  scenes  through  which 
we  were  passing  seemed  to  have  a  genial  influence  on  his  musings  and 
reflections,  creating  feelings  of  such  exquisite  pleasure  as  could  only 
be  expressed,  as  expressed  they  must  be,  in  words  of  hope  and  kindness 
to  the  poor  boy  that  sat  beside  him,  or  in  the  touching  notes  of  a  favor- 
ite ballad.  He  had,  indeed,  just  left  the  presence  of  his  own  dear  cbil- 
dren,  for  whom  he  always  manifested  the  mos^  tender  affection,  and, 
young  as  I  was,  I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  gentleness 
and  sympathy  towards  me,  who  had  no  claims  but  those  of  humanity  up- 
on his  attention.  But  he  did  not  know  how  deeply  my  young  heart  was 
affected  by  his  looks,  by  his  words,  and  by  his  most  trivial  actions ;  how 
it  was  silently  receiving  memorials  and  impressions  that  were  never  to  be 
effaced  so  long  as  life  endured. 

To  convince  you,  Mr.  Editor,  how  intimately  real  simplicity  and  good- 
ness of  heart  were  blended  with  true  greatness  in  the  character  of  Dr. 
Physick,  permit  mo  here  to  relate  an  incident,  which,  artless  as  it  may 
seem,  will  speak  volumes  for  the  generous  susceptibility  of  his  nature. 
In  his  family  there  lived  a  pleasant  and  lively  ffirl,  about  my  own  age, 
who  was  employed  as  an  under  nurse,  or  attendant  on  the  Dioctor's  two 
daughters,  Sarah  and  Susan.  During  the  summer,  the  family,  or  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  ^moved  to  the  country,  and  occupied  an  old-fash- 
ioned mansion  which  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the 
Schuylkill,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  what  was  then  called  the  Upper 
Ferry — Fairmount  now.  The  house  was  an  ancient  affiiir.  It  had  been 
used,  in  revolutionary  times,  as  a  hospital  and  barracks  for  the  Britbh, 
when  in  occupation  of  Philadelphia.  There  were  some  evidences  of  this 
fact  remaining,  especially  in  the  cuts  and  gashes  which  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  oaken  floors,  on  which  it  was  supposed  the  soldiers  had  been  in  the 
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praoUoe  of  chopping  and  splitting  their  fire-wood.  The  old  ^'  country- 
seat''  had  the  bad  but  common  reputation  of  nearly  all  old  houses,  even 
in  that  advanced  era  of  intelligence,  of  being  ^*  haunted."  In  the  mid- 
dle of  an  extremely  warm  and  oppressive  night,  near  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  1804,  the  whole  household  was  awakened  by  a  loud  crash, 
which  echoed  through  every  apartment,  and  which  made  a  noise  as  if  the 
entire  contents  of  a  comer  closet — glass  doors,  china-ware,  crockery,  sil- 
ver-waro,  and  all— had  been  suddenly  broken  to  atoms.  I  was  sleeping 
on  a  cot  on  the  landing  at  the  head  of  the  garret  stairs.  I  awoke  in  great 
terror,  and  although  the  light  of  a  brilliant  moon  shown  in  at  the  win- 
dow, and  although  the  heat  was  intolerable,  I  wound  myself,  head  and 
all,  so  tightly  in  the  bedclothes,  that  I  would  in  all  probability  have 
smother^  had  not  the  Doctor  come  to  my  relief.  When  my  sight  and 
free  respiration  were  restored,  there  he  stood,  with  a  war-like  weapon  in 
one  hand,  and  a  lighted  candle  in  the  other,  buttoned  up  in  his  flannel 
wrapper,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  coachman  and  waiter,  and 
covered  in  the  rear  by  the  housekeeper  and  some  half  a  dozen  other  fe- 
males, comprising  the  cook,  nurses,  chambermaids,  etc.  Their  object 
was,  of  course,  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  noise  which  had  so  dreadfully 
disturbed  the  house,  every  other  department  of  which  had  been  examin- 
ed in  vain,  including  the  fearful  parlor  in  which  the  confusion  had  seem- 
ed to  commence.  But  there  stood  the  closet  in  its  usual  corner,  silent 
and  undisturbed ;  and  opposite,  and  equally  unconscious,  the  tall  eight- 
day  clock  was  swinging  its  pendulum,  and  clicking  away  the  solemn  hour 
of  midnight.  And  next  they  thought  of  mounting  up  to  the  garret,  to 
ascertain  what  John,  who  about  that  time  was  said  to  be  growing  some- 
what mischievous,  had  to  do  with  making  the  racket.  But  it  was  to  no 
purpoe  that  I  was  stripped  of  my  covering,  for  which  I  then  had  other 
use  than  to  screen  me  firom  the  ghost.  In  vain  was  I  directed  to  make 
various  movements  and  contortions  of  my  light  and  slender  body.  No- 
thing could  be  adduced,  from  all  the  changes  of  position  I  was  able  to 
produce,  that  it  was  "  I  that  did  it,"  and  I  was  finally  left  to  my  reflec- 
tions, but  not  to  repose. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  strange  proceedings  of  the  previous  night 
had  been  thoroughly  examined  and  discussed  by  the  servants,  under  the 
monitorship  of  the  venerable  housekeeper,  I  met  the  little  nurse  with  the 
children  on  the  shaded  lown  in  front  of  the  old  mansion,  '*  Oh,  John," 
she  said  to  me,  '^I  am  sure  something  dreadful  is  going  to  happen. 
That  noise  we  heard  last  night  is  a  death- warning  for  some  one,  but  for 
whom  we  cannot  tell.  It  may  be  for  me,  it  may  be  for  yow,  but  it  is  for 
some  one  here,  for  I  heard  my  aunt  say  that  such  noises  foretold  the 
death  of  my  dear  mother  and  father .'' 

Had  I  been  a  youns  philosopher  of  the  present  enlightened  age,  I 
would  have  boldly  combatted  the  superstitious  idea  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  poor  girl's  mind.  But,  unfortunately,  I  was  as  susceptible 
as  herself  to  ghostly  apprehensions,  and  could  only  <^  wonder  who  it 
would  be."  I  had  read  and  studied  and  sung  many  of  the  old  baUads, 
such  as  the  "  Ghost  that  came  to  Margaret's  door,"  and  was  not  prepared 
to  ridicule  or  to  deny  the  opinions  advanced  by  the  simple-minded  girl. 

When  the  Doctor  got  into  the  chair  to  drive  to  the  city,  I  thought  that 
he  did  not  look  as  pleasant  and  cheerful  as  usual.  His  countenance  wore 
a  disturbed  and  melancholy  cast,  not  unlike  that  which  I  had  remarked 
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in  the  looks  of  the  little  nurse.     Perhaps  he  wondered,  as  we  bad  done, 
"who  it  would  be."     So  I  thought  then. 

In  the  evening  (having  dined,  as  was  bis  custom,  at  bis  bouse  in  the 
city),  the  Doctor  returned  to  his  femily  seat.  As  we  approached  the 
mansion,  I  was  surprised  not  to  see  my  gentle  friend,  the  orphan  nurse,  on 
the  lawn,  in  company  with  the  children,  where  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  with  her  when  we  arrived,  and  chatting  a  few  moments  about 
what  was  going  on  in  that  portion  of  the  family  left  in  charge  in  the  city. 
She  was  not  there.  She  had  not  hidden  behind  any  of  the  great  oak- 
trees,  which,  in  her  playfulness,  she  was  sometimes  wont  to  do.  The 
children  met  their  father  alone.  I  felt  alone,  sad,  and  disappointed,  and, 
I  think,  apprehensive,  for  I  was  still  wondering  who  it  would  he. 

"Where  is  Kitty?"  asked  the  Doctor,  in  a  kind  tone,  apparently  as 
much  surprised  and  as  anxions  at  her  absence  as  I  was.  "  Poor  Kitty  is 
sick,"  answered  Sarah,  the  eldest  of  the  children.  "  Kitty  is,  indeed, 
very  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Physick,  as  she  greeted  the  Doctor. 

Of  course,  the  good  Doctor  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  sick  girl.  Ha 
found  her,  as  I  was  told  by  one  who  attended  on  her,  in  a  "  raging  fever, 
and  completely  out  of  her  head."  Of  course  he  did  everything  that  his 
skill  and  his  benevolence  could  suggest  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  But 
her  too  sensitive  mind  had  received  a  shock  greater  than  her  delicate 
nervous  system  could  sustain,  and  she  sank  rapidly.  Such  was  her  exci- 
tability, that,  on  repeated  applications,  I  was  forbidden  to  see  her ;  but, 
in  despite  of  the  interdiction,  on  the  fourth  evening  of  her  illness,  I 
stole  noiselessly  up  to  her  chamber.  Here  I  found  the  Doctor  standing 
at  a  window,  with  his  back  towards  the  open  door  at  which  I  entered, 
conversing  in  low  tones  with  the  nurse ;  he  did  not  at  first  observe  me. 
Not  so  the  patient.  Her  restless  eye  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant,  and 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  wild  but  tender  voice,  "  John,  John,  you  need  won- 
der no  longer  who  that  terrible  warning  was  meant  for ;  it  was  for  me — 
for  m«,  and  not  for  you,**  Hearing  her  words,  the  Doctor  started,  and 
seeing  me  approaching  the  bed  of  the  dying  girl,  mildly  but  firmly  re- 
buked me  for  my  intrusion,  and  bade  me  leave  the  room  immediately. 
The  intense  light  of  her  dark,  expressive  eyes  followed  me  to  the  door, 
but  they  were  soon  after  closed  in  the  dim  shadows  of  death.  *  *  * 
It  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  September,  and  at  an  hour  when  the 
sun  had  so  far  gone  down  in  the  west  as  to  cast  a  melencholy  shade  over 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  that  bounded  the  deep,  rocky,  and  narrow  road 
that  led  up  to  the  old  "  country-seat,"  that  we  arrived  at  a  point  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  on  our  return  from  the  city.  Just  as  we  reached  it,  we 
heard  the  rumbling  and  Crashing  among  the  rocks  of  a  descending  car- 
riage, which,  when  it  came  fully  in  sight,  proved  to  be  an  old-fashioned 
Jersey  wagon,  belonging  to  the  Doctor,  from  the  open  front  of  which 
protruded  the  foot  of  the  coffin  which  embraced  the  remains  of  the  be- 
loved and  lovely  little  nurse.  The  chair  was  immediately  drawn  up  on 
one  side  of  the  narrow  road,  to  "let  the  coffin  pass."  "Poor  Kitty!" 
exclaimed  the  Doctor,  in  an  affectionate  and  mournful  voice ;  "  dear  lit- 
tle girl  I  we  shall  never  again  meet  her  innocent  face  among  the  happy 
children."  The  coffin  passed  on  its  way  to  the  house  of  Kitty's  credu- 
lous aunt,  from  which  the  funeral  was  to  take  place ;  but  the  tender  words 
of  the  Doctor  were  buried  in  ray  heart.  When  I  looked  up,  the  good 
-^«in  was  brushing  away  the  tear-drops  from  his  cheeks,  which,  as  they 
were  mingled  with  those  of  his  humble  companion.    zeaDy^rv/v/p,:lC 
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But  all  such  rolations  as  the  ahove,  of  such  a  man  as  was  Dr.  Physiok, 
some  of  your  readers  will  probably  say,  are  puerile !  Be  it  so.  If  such 
are  not  evidences  of  true  greatness,  then  there  has  never  been  any  true 
greatness  exhibited  to  the  world.  But  Dr.  Physick  was  indeed  a  great 
man,  a  humane  and  a  benevolent  man,  a  Christian  man,  a  brave,  and  a 
courageous  man — all  which  he  established  in  an  eminent  degree  by  his 
tenderness,  his  sympathy  and  his  charity  for  the  poor. 

Still,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Doctor  was  entirely  free  from 
the  infirmities  which  belong  to  our  common  humanity.  He  had  his  mo- 
ments of  irritability,  if  not  passion,  as  well  as  other  men ;  though  he 
probably  took  more  care  than  is  usual  to  restrain  his  natural  impulses.  I 
nave  witnessed  those  little  gusts  of  feeling,  however,  which  will  some- 
times darken  the  most  placid  brows,  and  was  myself,  no  doubt,  often  the 
occasion  of  them,  for  I  was  only  a  wayward  boy  at  best.  The  least  man- 
ifestation of  disobedience,  impertinence,  or  of  neglect  of  my  person  or 
dresSi  was  rebuked  at  once  by  a  single  glance  of  displeasure,  which  was 
not  to  be  misunderstood  or  forgotten,  even  by  a  person  of  my  years.  It 
was  thofl  with  his  students,  some  of  whom  were,  as  I  presume  students 
are  at  this  day,  ^ven  somewhat  to  fun  and  frolic.  The  dignity  which 
was  ever  a  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character  6t  their  preceptor  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  anything  but  the  most  perfect  gentlemen  in 
his  presence.  I  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  several  of 
those  students,  long  after  I  had  grown  out  of  their  recollection,  and  I 
was  always  forcibly  reminded  by  their  easy  and  courteous  manners,  even 
on  the  streets,  of  the  personal  character  of  Dr.  Physick. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Dr.  Physick,  was  some  thirty-five  years  ago. 
I  called  upon  him  with  a  message  from  one  of  his  poor  patients.  He 
was  in  his  office,  in  rear  of  his  residence,  then  in  Fourth  below  Spruce 
Street,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  sick  and  diseased  persons  of  the  same 
class,  to  whom  he  was  busily  engaged  in  administering,  gratis,  all  the 
alleviation  his  well-stored  mind  and  generous  heart  could  afibrd  them. 
He  rests  in  peace,  for  it  was  his  object  to  live  in  peace  and  charity  with 
all  mankind.  Very  respectfully  yours. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1856. 


From  the  Meilico-Chimrgical  Review  for  October. 

Influence  of  the  Climate  of  Pent,  on  Pidmonari/   Consumption.     By 

Archibald  Smith,  M.D. 

The  various  climates  of  Peru,  as  changed  or  modified  by  the  measure 
of  elevation  from  the  sea,  and  other  local  causes,  are  not  merely  curious 
to  the  meteorologist,  but  more  especially  interesting  to  the  physician ; 
they  are,  above  all,  important  in  relation  to  the  development  in  some  lo- 
calities, and  the  disappearance  in  others,  of  phthisis ;  this  point  I  shall 
now  endeavor  very  shortly  to  illustrate. 

1.  li\fhat  are  the  Localities  or  Climates  in  Peru  in  which  Phthisis 
ts  most  and  least  Prevalent  ? — This  disease  is  properly  a  product  of  the 
warm  and  humid  valleys  of  the  coast,  such  as  that  of  the  Riniac.     And 
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from  Lima^  where  you  have  an  extensiye  view  up  this  valley,  to  the  lof- 
tiest snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Cordillera,  every  gradation  of  climate  is  un- 
folded in  the  intervening  distance,  that  one  would  have  to  pass  through, 
in  a  voyage  of  many  days,  firom  Oallao  to  Cape  Horn.  And  in  the  in- 
land glens  beyond  (as  in  the  often-mentioned  vale  of  Huanuoo),  we  have 
noticed  how  the  extremes  of  climate  are  brought  within  much  nearer 
limits  than  those  embraced  even  in  this  picturesque  and  imposing  bird's 
eye  view  from  Lima — especially  from  the  bridge,  looking  eastward.  Nor 
is  there,  in  all  this  range  of  climate,  a  locality  in  which  phthisis  is  more 
prevalent  than  in  the  mild  and  equable  temperature  of  the  capital  and  its 
immediate  environs. 

Kura,  the  most  northern  province  of  Peru,  though  within  two  or  three 
degrees  of  the  endl^  moisture  and  vegetation  of  the  Equator,  is  yet  the 
most  hot  and  arid  in  the  republic.  Its  maritime  district  is  also  consi- 
dered the  most  healthy  on  all  the  coast,  and  remarkably  free  from  pul- 
monary disease  or  consumption.  In  the  pastoral  sierra — ^viz :  on  the 
lofty  slopes  and  colder  plains  of  the  Andes,  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are 
not  unft^[uent ;  and  sometimes  terminate  in  the  worst  manner,  by  sup- 
puration or  gangrene,  when  left,  as  usually  happens  in  remote  Indian 
villages,  without  medical  &sistance.*  Phthisis  pulmonalis  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded by  a  long  residence  in  these  mountain  regions,  little  known  to  the 
native  population,  except  as  imported  to  the  hill-land  ftx)m  the  coast.  In 
those  wanner  valleys  in  the  centre  of  the  Andes,  where  the  temperature 
is  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  banana  and  susar-cane,  we 
meet  with  frequent  development  of  hepatic  disease ;  and  when  the  cli^ 
mate  is  particularly  warm  and  humid,  as  in  the  province  of  Huamalies, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Montaner,  we  even  meet  with  severe  examples  of 
ague }  and  these  situations  are  but  ill  calculated  to  restore  the  health  of 
a  consumptive  invalid.  I  resided  for  several  years  in  the  vale  of  Hua- 
nuco,  which — ^as  previously  mentioned — ^is  dry,  and  free  of  malaria,  at  an 
elevation  varying,  as  it  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  six  to 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  themometer 
rarely,  throughout  the  entire  year,  above  72**,  or  below  66**  Fahr.  in  the 
shade.  But  this  climate,  though  equable,  did  not  prove  favorable  to  the 
convalescence  of  phthisical  patients  brought  there  from  other  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  a  case  of  phthisis  origi- 
nate in  t^t  locality.  Inilike  manner  the  cold — often  damp  and  variable, 
and  always  highly  rarefied — atmosphere  of  the  mining  district  of  Cerro 
Pasco,  and  other  localities  near  the  snow-line,  is  unfavorable  to  recovery 
from  Phthisis.  But  Huarriaca,  which  lies  in  the  descent  from  Cerro  to 
Huanuco,  is  vefy  favorable  to  such  recovery,  as  I  had  frequent  occasion 
to  test  when  at  the  mines ;  whence  we  usually  sent  our  patients  ftx)m  pul- 
monary affections  to  convalesce  at  this  desirable  place,  distant  eight 
leagues  of  pretty  rapid  descent  from  the  silver  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco. 
Huarriaca  is  in  climate  very  like  ObrajiUo,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 


*  The  Indians  have  many  native  remedies  for  what  thej  call  dolor  de  costado^  or 
pleurisy ;  but  L  found,  in  Cerro  Pasco,  bleeding,  followed  up  by  tartar  emetic,  most 
efficacious.  In  the  Sierra,  bleeding  is  better  supported  than  on  the  coast,  where 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  is  a  large  bleeding  among  the  white  Creoles.  In  Lima, 
where  the  lancet  cannot  be  used  safely,  tartar  emetic,  pushed  in  small  doses,  alone 
or  combined  with  morphine,  to  the  extent  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  grains,  gener- 
ally subdues  eitiier  pleurisy  or  pneumonia. 
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Andes,  and  is  one  of  those  recesses  in  the  Andine  glens  and  defiles  very 
productive  in  maize,  com  or  wheat,  potatoes,  beans,  and  natural  pastures 
on  the  heights,  as  well  as  cultivated  lucem  on  the  straths.  Such,  indeed, 
are  the  marked  localities,  blessed  with  a  steady  temperate  climate,  and  a 
dry  air  of  about  60^  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  as  well  as  sunny  cheerful  sky 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Such  are  the  localities  where 
phthisis  proper,  or  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  is  only  known  as  an 
exotic ! 

2.  The  Jhroportion  of  Deaths  hy  Phthisis  compared  to  other  Dis- 
eases on  the  Goaat  of  Peru, — ^This  proportion,  for  want  of  satisfactory 
statistical  returns,  can  only  be  answered  at  present  in  respect  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  even  there  only  approximately.  From  data  before  me — let  us 
take  the  mean  of  ten  years,  say  from  1841  to  1860,  inclusive — the  aver- 
age may  be  struck  at  3,200  deaths  annually,  of  all  diseases,  in  Lima. 
Of  this  gross  sum,  the  monthly  hospital  returns  account  for  1,700 ;  while 
a  somewhat  less  proportion — ^viz  :  1,500,  are  indiscriminately  entered  in 
the  report  of  the  general  cemetery  under  the  title  "  various  diseases." 

,  But  from  the  more  specific  evidence  as  to  details,  furnished  by  the  hoS' 
pital  reports,  I  will  here  state  the  average  mortality  for  the  ten  years, 
given,  in  1,700  cases  yearly,  as  follows : 

From  fever, 600 

From  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhoea, 480 

From  pleurisy  and  pneumonia, 160 

From  phthisis  pulmonalis, 320 

From  sundry  other  diseases, 140 

Total, 1,700 

Thus,  next  to  fever  and  dysentery,  phthisis  was  the  most  fatal  disease 
known  in  Lima  up  to  the  first  visitation  of  yellow  fever  in  that  country, 
from  the  years  1851  to  1854,  as  described  and  recorded  by  me  in  No. 
203  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  but  with  which, 
in  our  present  estimate,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  If  it  can  be  shown  in 
this  way,  that  in  1,700  hospital  cases  of  fatal  termination  annually,  320 
of  these  deaths  proceed  from  phthisis,  we  arrive  at  an  average  proportion 
for  the  whole  mixed  population  of  Lima  admitted  to  hospital  treatment. 
And  further,  if  we  put  to  one  side  the  indefinite  number  of  deaths  from 
infantile  diseases,  among  the  1,500  indiscriminately  sent  from  the  differ- 
ent parochial  wards  of  the  city,  and  included  under  one  common  head — 
viz:  *' various  diseases;"  there  appears  no  reason  why,  among  the  re- 
maining adult  population  included  in  the  said  gross  parochial  deaths,  as 
distinct  from  the  more  detailed  and  special  hospital  returns,  the  ratio  of 
deaths  from  phthisis,  as  compared  to  otJier  diseases,  should  not  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  1,700  who  died  in  hos-  ^ 
pital,  where  the  proportion  has  been  pretty  reliably  ascertained  as  above, 
to  be  about  3  in  17. 

3.  In  what  Stage  or  Form  of  Phthisis  is  it  found  Curable  hy  a 
Change  from  the  Climate  of  the  Coast  to  the  Sierra? — On  the  coast 
generally,  the  most  usual  exciting  cause  of  pulmonary  affections  is  ob- 
served to  be  some  check  to  the  perspiration  (resfrio;)  and  not  only  pul- 
monary complaints,  but  rheumatisms,  diarrhoea,  and  fevers  acknowledge 
this  origin.     It  is  more  particularly  in  spring  that  we  see  the  effects  of 
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this  re»frio  in  hospitals  crowded  with  patients  under  the  unflaenoe  of 
febrilie  catarrh^  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  phthisis  pulmonalis.  When 
the  frame  becomes  much  debilitated,  and  especially  when  the  patient  is 
convalescing  from  some  prior  ailment,  it  is  a  famiuar  event  that  uf  der 
these  circumstances,  incipient  phthisis  presents  itself,  in  the  form  of  such 
admonitory  symptoms  as  growing  debiUty,  failing  appetite,  a  slight  dry 
cough,  feverish  pulse  and  heat,  with  restlessness  and  wakefulness  by 
night. 

In  the  dry  and  sultry  summer  months  cases  occur  under  a  different 
aspect,  in  which,  from  the  beginning,  the  gastric  system  is  more  osten- 
sibly disordered.  The  tongue  whitish-colored  and  furred ;  evening  fever 
and  sleepless  nights ;  a  short  dry  cough  \  depression  of  spirits,  with  a 
foreboding  of  pulmonary  consumption  or  haemoptysis  on  the  part  of  the 
invalid,  are  so  many  symptoms  which  attend  this  form  of  attack.  In  all 
cases,  whether  originally  of  the  gastric  or  pulmonary  type,  the  patient  or 
physician  must  not  waste  time  in  the  employment  of  unsuccessful  special 
remedies.  And  the  plain  reason  of  this  practical  admonition,  which  in- 
deed amounts  to  a  popular  maxim  in  Peru,  is  that  a  change  from  the 
coast  to  the  mountain  climates,  graduated  as  the  case  may  require,  will 
do  more  to  restore  health  than  all  the  drugs  within  their  ken ;  and  that, 
if  this  easy  migration  be  too  long  deferred,  confirmed  as  well  as  hopeless 
phthisis  will  be  the  end  of  disorders  so  initiated  on  the  coast. 

But  though  it  be  here  necessary  to  characterize  such  examples  as  the 
above,  in  pointing  out  the  introductory  forms  which  phthisis  assumes  in 
Peru ;  yet  it  is  important  to  bear  distinctly  in  mind,  that  the  most  com- 
mon prelude,  as  well  as  attendant,  of  the  Lima  phthisis  pulmonalis,  un- 
doubtedly is  haemoptysis )  to  which  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  pre- 
disposition among  all  the  mixed  classes  and  races  of  the  population,  par- 
ticularly in  the  white,  Creole,  and  brown  females  of  preponderating  In- 
dian caste.  The  healthy,  fall-chested,  mountain  Indian  mother,  if  en- 
gaged in  the  maternal  duty  of  suckling  her  young  on  the  coast,  often  ac- 
quires a  predisposition  to  haemoptysis,  to  which  she  has  shown  no  ten- 
dency whatever  so  long  as  she  lived  and  nursed  on  the  mountains.  On 
the  hill-land  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  are  vigorously 
exercised ;  while  on  the  coast,  the  long-continued  influence  of  a  warm 
and  humid  atmosphere  not  only  keeps  up  a  relaxation  of  the  skin,  but 
induces  a  more  languid  appetite,  and  a  less  perfect  and  healthy  action  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  &c.,  Tf^iich  soon  tells  on  the  whole  system.  Eu- 
ropeans soon  become  lazy,  and  unwilling  to  take  exercise  on  foot,  in  the 
Lima  climate,  and  suffer  a  great,  though  gradual,  loss  of  nervous  and 
muscular  power.  The  offspring,  especially  the  male  offspring,  of  the 
athletic  Spaniard,  grows  up  a  comparatively  delicate  man ;  but  the  negro 
race  thrive  well  on  the  coast,  and  retain  the  muscular  power  of  their  pro- 
genitors. The  white  family  always  suffer  more  or  less  from  a  protracted 
residence  in  Lima,  where  congestive  diseases  are  sure  to  arise  in  this 
race ;  and  more  paxticularly  the  prevailing  disorders,  haemorrhoids,  blen- 
norrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. 

Whenever  haemoptysis  shows  itself  in  Lima — ^which  it  often  does  in 
the  Creole  ladies  after  an  evening  party  (JtertxUla)^  without  any  pre- 
viously perceived  sign  or  suspicion  of  so  great  a  misfortune — ^the  circum- 
stance is  always  one  of  alarm. 

The  spitting  of  blood  may  be  very  slight  at  first,  and  attended  mih  a 
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slifflii  oough ;  and  from  so  apparently  simple  a  beginning,  ezpedenoe 
and  oommon  observation  lead  tne  patient,  friends,  and  physicians  together 
to  fear  the  approach  of  phthisis,  unless  the  haemoptysis  and  cough  can 
be  speedily  su^ued.  As  a  general  rule,  in  such  cases,  phthisis  is  always 
suspected  to  lurk  in  the  background,  unless  its  incubation  be  promptly 
checked  by  a  change  of  climate.  The  ordinary  result  is,  that  those  so 
circumstanced,  especially  when  of  the  delicately-organized,  fair,  Creole 
race,  very  rarely  trust  to  medicine  or  to  the  assistance  of  the  physician, 
but  at  once  order  the  mules  and  other  necessary  arrangements  for  a  jour- 
ney to  the  interior.  It  is  only  by  this  decided  conduct  that  they  hope 
permanently  to  guard  against  a  future  and  more  formidable  return  of 
hsjemoptysia,  with  its  phthisical  consequences )  and  they  seek  at  first  no- 
tice of  the  disease  to  insure  a  full  reparation  of  the  injured  respiratoiy 
oi^ns,  by  an  adequate  continuance  in  the  well-known  and  appropriated 
regions  of  oonvalescence. 

When  cases  thus  inaugurated— which  are  far  too  frequent  in  Lima  and 
other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Peru — ^go  on  for  a  few  weeks,  not  to  say 
months,  without  decided  amendment  under  medical  treatment,  we  may 
expect  to  find  on  examination  positive  signs  of  pulmonary  consumption.  . 
Now,  then,  besides  occasional  returns  of  hsBmoptysis  more  or  less  devel- 
.oped,  varying  from  colored  sanguineous  sputa,  to  mouthfuls  or  even  cup- 
fuls  of  blood  at  a  time,  there  is  also  more  or  less  cough,  soon  attended 
by  some  degree  of  pain  in  the  chest ;  depression  of  spirits,  failure  of 
appetite,  with  loss  of  flesh,  and  lassitude ;  some  notable  change  in  the 
respiratory  sound,  or  perceptible  deviation  from  the  normal  murmur,  with 
almost  always  obscurity  of  sound  on  percussion  under  either  the  right  or 
the  left  clavicles.  No  Lima  junta  of  experienced  native  or  well-acclima- 
ted European  physicians,  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  order  to  the 
sierra  a  patient  in  the  condition  I  have  just  described.  They  would  deem 
this  transfer  of  climate  as  the  only  security  for  the  patient. 

Under  such  conditions  I  have  witnessed  the  application  of  all  approved 
Eurc^pean  remedies  of  every  school  fully  tried,  where  the  phthisical  pa- 
tient was,  for  one  reason  or  another,  destined  to  run  his  course  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  capital,  under  the  eye  of  able  assistants,  but  always  with 
the  same  fatal  termination. 

God-liver  oil,  extensively  used  of  late  years,  has  appeared  to  alleviate 
the  pulmonary  symptoms,  by  improvihg  the  habitual  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  did  no  more  in  that  country,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  success  in  Europe. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  cases  of  pneumonia,  imperfectly  cured,  termi- 
nate in  chronic  phthisis,  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  I  have  also  met  with 
oases  of  passive  and  chronic  haemoptysis  sustained  by  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, or  consequent  upon  heart  disease,  which  never  passed  into  phthisis. 
But  such  cases  are  easily  distinguished  for  the  most  part,  and  I  may  just 
say  in  passing,  that  small  doses  of  spirits  of  turpentine — say  twenty 
drops  thrice  a  day — have  been  useful  in  stopping  these  passive  forms  of 
pulmonary  haemorrhage. 

In  advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  attended  with  opaque  and  purulent 
sputa,  colliquative  sweats,  bronchial  and  cavernous  respiration,  with  all 
the  aggravated  symptoms  of  hectic  fever — even  in  such  a  pfight,  the 
change  from  the  cBmate  of  Lima  or  the  coast  to  that  of  the  Andine 
tXix^m  (at  modem  elevations  relatively  to  the  snow  line)  has  been  known 
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to  prolong  life  for  jears^  and  allow  the  patient  renewed  strength  to  return 
from  time  to  time  to  the  coast,  with  marked  improvement  in  general 
health,  as  well  as  in  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  quite  free  fix>m  fever. 
Bat  after  a  few  years,  such  partial  convalescents  have  siccnmbed  to  a 
fresh  accession  from  cold  or  other  exciting  canse.  Bat  while  I  state 
these  facts,  and  could  cite  individual  instances  in  point,  it  should  nqver 
be  forgotten  that  the  timeous  removal  to  the  sierra  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  advancement  of  phthisis  beyond  its  first  initiatory  stage  in  the  hsD- 
moptoio  form  of  invasion  so  prevalent  in  Peru,  or  to  cause  it  to  retro- 
grade altogether,  even  from  this  primary  condition.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood,  therefore,  that  I  claim  the  curative  effects  of  the  Andine 
climates,  on  the  broadest  grounds  of  facts  and  experience,  in  favor  of  the 
early  sta^  only,  and  not  the  more  advanced  periods  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, when  there  is,  correctly  speaking,  no  sound  lung  to  rescue. 

4.  What  are  the  Inland  Localities  in  Peru  approved  as  the  Best  for 
Convalescence  from  Phthisis  f — ^I  shall  speak  of  the  localities  best  known 
in,  and  most  convenient  to,  the  capital ;  other  inland  positions  of  corres- 
ponding temperature  will  naturally  be  resorted  to  from  other  points  of 
the  coast,  according  to  their  contiguity.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
Oorderilla,  and  by  the  Pasco  road  from  Lima,  Haraway  (usually  pro- 
nounced YarawayS  and  Canta  are  considered  the  best  localities ;  and 
Huamantanga  is  also  considered  favorable ;  but  Canta,  above  all,  on  this 
route,  is  allowed  to  be  most  desirable,  being  about  twenty-five  leagues 
from  Lima,  and  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  on  a  height  overlooking 
ObrajiUo,  which  latter  is  in  a  hollow  locked  in  by  hills,  and  about  1,000 
feet  lower  than  Canta.  Aeain,  by  the  S^arma  road  from  Lima,  Matucana 
and  San  Mateo  are  favorable  climates ;  the  former,  according  to  McLean, 
is  8,026,  and  the  latter  10,984  feet  high ;  and  of  the  two,  Matucana  is 
considered  the  best.  But  Canta  is  found  preferable  to  either  as  a  place 
of  permanent  convalescence.  CuUua,  enclosed  in  a  basin-shaped  hollow 
a  few  leagues  above  ObrajiUo,  on  the  Pasco  road,  is  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  corresponds  in  climate  with  Chicla,  a  few  leagues  above  San 
Mateo  on  the  Zarma  road,  and  at  an  elevation  of  above  12,000  feet,  ac- 
cording to  McLean  and  Hemdon's  reckoning.  Both  these  localities  are 
hostile  to  the  phthisical  patient. 

When  it  is  determined  to  pass  the  Cordillera  for  convalescence  this  is 
usually  done  by  the  pass  of  Yauli  or  by  Tucto,  to  the  temperate  valleys 
of  Zarma,  Jauja,  and  Huancayo.  The  elevation  at  the  pass  of  the  Viu- 
da  mountain  above  Culluay  on  the  <nie  hand,  and  of  that  of  Antarangra 
(also  called  Antocona)  above  Chicla  on  the  other,  is  nearly  equal,  as  far 
as  can  be  determined  by  the  measurements  of  different  observers.  Mo- 
Lean  gievs  the  one  at  15,543,  and  Elvero  the  other — viz.,  that  of  the 
Viuda,  at  15,500 ;  the  Viuda  being  15,868  feet— just  1,000  feet  above 
the  line  of  glaciers  or  permanent  snow.  Across  the  Cordillera  gates  or 
passes  (Portachuelas),  the  patient,  if  very  weak,  b  conveyed  in  a  litter, 
and  if  his  direction  be  Paseo,  he  cannot  remain  there,  but  must  at  once 
pass  through  to  Huarriaoa,  a  climate  quite  analogous  in  temperature  to 
that  of  ObrajiUo,  only  with  better  ventUation.  But  physicians  from  Li- 
ma always  send  their  phthisical  patients  (when  ordered  across  the  CordU- 
lera)  to  Zarma  and  Jauja  as  the  great  sites  of  convalescence ;  and  on  the 
way  to  these  celebrated  localities,  Matucana  is  the  favorite  resting  place 
of  phthisical  and  hasmoptoic  patients.     It  is  at  this  point,   in  the  hend- 
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bund  of  the  valley  of  the  Rimac;  enjoying  a  mild  atmosphere  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  air  of  the  ooast  and  the  sierra,  and  just  within  the  rain  line, 
without'  being  yet  too  wet  or  cold,  that  the  invalids  alluded  to  receive  the 
first  kindly  impressions  of  improving  health,  and  after  a  longer  or  shor- 
ter stay  here,  proceeded  to  those  more  &vorable  climates,  in  higher  ele- 
vations, beyond  the  first  Cordillera. 

I  should  state  expressly,  that  the  extensive  valley  of  Jauja,  rather 
cooler  in  temperature,  and  also  of  a  few  hundred  feet  more  elevation 
above  the  sea  than  Zarma  (^which  Hemdon  gives  at  9,738),  is  allowed  to 
have  a  decided  superiority  for  the  recovery  of  the  hsemoptoic  and 
phthisical  ivalid.  The  climate  of  this  locality  is  temperate,  and  produc- 
tive of  a  great  variety  of  grain  and  green  crops.  But  for  the  cure  of 
phthisis,  the  Montana  climate,  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  is 
too  damp,  and  if  the  patient  be  not  careful  in  ordinary  ablution — which 
natives  prefer  doing  when  the  sun  shines — the  body  is  apt  to  be  chilled. 
Lieutenant  Hemdon  experienced  this  effect  after  Imthing,  and  cautions 
his  readers  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by  endeavoring  to  solve  an  impor- 
tant problem  bearing  intimate  reference  to  oar  present  inquiry,  and  which 
I  find  suggested  in  Dr.  James  Copland's  very  elaborate  and  instructive 
article  on  Tubercular  Phthisis,  recently  published  in  Part  17  of  his  val- 
uable ^  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.' 

The  problem  1  allude  to  is  contained  in  the  following  extract : — 

'^  Having  ascertained  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  the  aborigines  of 
a  country  or  climate,  it  is  next  of  importance  to  know  how  far  that  ft^- 
quency  may  be  modified,  diminished,  or  increased  by  change  to  other 
countries,  either  colder  or  warmer,  or  of  higher  or  lower  elevation,  etc., 
and  by  the  adoption  of  different  food  and  other  habits.'"  [p-  1130,  sect. 
206.] 

I  beff  the  reader's  attention  to  this  quotation.  I  hope  I  may,  without 
any  undue  pretension,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  feel  not  only  authorized, 
but  called  upon  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  record  on  this  head  the  result  of 
my  long  experience  in  different  climates  of  Peru.  I  shall  therefore  re- 
mark that,  as  regards  the  native  white  Creole  and  the  brown  races  of 
mixed  blood,  this  problem  may  be  considered  as  solved  in  cases  of  inci- 
pient phthisis  pulmonalis  attended  with  more  or  less  haemoptysis.  By 
change  to  other  countries — for  example,  to  Chile,  which  is  colder,  or  to 
Quaquil,  Which  is  on  the  Equator,  and  consequently  warmer — the  effect 
on  the  patient  from  Lima  has  been  so  often  tried  and  found  injurious, 
that  this  is  a  change  of  climate  which  no  experienced  resident  physician 
would  venture  to  recommend.  But  by  proceeding  inland  to  the  valley  of 
Jauja,  at  the  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  such  incipient 
phthisical  cases — especially  of  the  haemoptoic  type,  as  I  have  defined — 
are  always  relieved,  and  almost  always  cured,  provided  the  patient  re- 
main long  enough  in  the  uplands  to  insure  this  result. 

Time  is  required  to  bring  about  a  radical  organic  change,  for  when  in- 
dividuals apparently  quite  recovered  in  Jauja  descend  to  the  coast,  and 
particularly  to  the  capital,  within  a  few  months  the  hsemoptic  and  other 
phthisical  symptoms  nave  been  observed  to  retui;n,  rendering  a  longer  rc- 
ridence  in  the  sierra  necessary  to  insure  a  permanent  cure.  A  year's  so- 
journ in  the  sanitary  climate  of  the  hill-land  is  usually  considered  indis- 
pensable in  serious  cases,  which  have  demanded  a  transandine  climate. 
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Milder  oaaea  and  slighter  indications  of  pulmonary  disease,  with  tubercu- 
lar development,  often  yield  to  a  few  months'  residence  at  Matucana, 
Haraway,  or  Canta,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  not  far  from 
the  resources  of  the  capital. 

The  unvarying  experience  of  centuries,  perfectly  relied  upon  by  the 
natives,  proclaims  this  change  from  the  coast  to  the  sierra  climates,  to  af- 
ford undoubted  beneficial  results  to  the  native  white,  as  well  as  the  di- 
verse shades  of  brown  and  olive  races  of  the  coast,  when  laboring  under 
haemoptysis  or  pulmonary  consumption.  The  negro  is  less  subject  to 
phthisis,  and  also  reluctant  to  encounter  the  bracing  air  of  the  Cordillera; 
his  favorite  element  is  the  warm  and  humid  air  of  the  coast.  The  influ- 
ence of  race  in  the  cure  of  disease  is  wisely  considered  by  Dr.  Copland 
as  of  greater  importance  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it.  In  Peru, 
I  found  this  truth  constantly  illustrated  in  practice.  For  instance,  in 
dysentery,  calomel  and  opium  properly  and  timeously  administered,  arc 
almost  infallible  in  the  Indian  race,  in  the  white  far  less  certain,  and  in 
the  negro  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  all.  In  yellow  fever,  turpentine 
cured  as  many  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  Indians,  apparently  in  a  hopeless  con- 
dition, being  sent  to  the  Lazaretto,  as  it  was  believed,  in  an  incurable 
state ;  but  in  the  whites,  turpentine,  as  administered  by  us  in  Peru  in 
the  year  1864  was  of  comparatively  little  power ;  and  as  for  the  negroes, 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  effects,  since  in  them  this  mala- 
dy, so  fatal  to  the  whites,  was  scarcely  experienced,  except  as  a  slight  fe- 
ver with  headache,  which  by  the  aid  of  common  enemata  passed  off  in  a 
few  days,  leaving  no  bad  symptom  or  dregs  of  disease  behind  it. 

But  as  regards  phthisis,  which  we  have  been  considering  above,  I  liave 
always  seen  cases  of  the  character  described  by  me  turn  out  well  through 
migration  to  the  sierra.  And  I  may  truly  say,  that  from  my  own  long 
experience  in  Peru,  and  knowlege  of  these  cases,  I  could  easily  recount  a 
multitude  of  permanent  cures,  also  familiar  to  many  native  physicians. 
This  result,  as  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned — a  goodly  mixture  and 
variety  of  races,  we  must  admit — ^is  simply  conclusive  matter-of-fact ; 
and  now  that  the  communication  by  Panama  is  so  easy,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  test  the  effects  of  the  Andine  climate  of  Peru  on  the  European 
phthisical  invalid.  I  had  little  opportunity  to  do  so  with  the  English 
under  my  charge  in  that  country,  out  as  far  as  my  experience  went,  it 
was  as  &vorable  to  the  European  as  to  the  native  Creole.  But  allowan- 
ces, no  doubt,  must  be  made  for  different  habits  of  life  and  other  causes. 
The  benefit  received  by  Peruvians  in  the  instances  in  question  are  too 
evident  to  admit  of  cavil,  nor  can  the  good  effects  be  explaiued  on  the 
score  of  mere  change  of  scenery  and  the  pleasures  of  traveliog  All 
coast-bom  Peruvians  leave  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  and  their  native 
towns — ^above  all,  Lima — with  extreme  reluctance,  and  look  upon  sierra 
as  a  kind  of  Siberia— 4i  place  of  privation  and  exile.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  prejudices  and  dislikes,  when  they  realize  the  change  of  the  sierra, 
they  are  constantly  seen  to  recover  there,  under  conditions  of  pulmonary 
tubercular  disease  which  would  undoubtedly  terminate  fatally,  and  that 
very  soon,  on  the  coast. 

On  the  mountains,  the  Limenian  habits  of  diet  are  necessarily  some- 
what changed,  and  the  invalids  are  naturally  led  to  more  exercise  in  the 
open  air ;  but  yet  their  in-door  habits,  with  their  gambling  propensities, 
will  ever  predominate,  whether  on  the  hilb  or  coast.     Cards  and  dice, 
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indeed,  are  esteemed  not  merely  an  amusement,  but  an  indispensable  part 
of  a  genteel  education. 

The  air  of  the  mountains — in  those  elevated  localities  pointed  to  as 
suitable  to  the  recovery  of  the  phthisical  invalid — ^is  free  from  the  mala- 
ria of  the  eoast,  and  (as  we  have  already  learnt)  clear,  light,  cool,  and 
invigorating — alike  removed  from  the  extremes  of  cold  or  heat,  and,  up- 
on the  whole,  remarkably  equable. 

On  the  coast,  they  continually  drink  in  abundance  cooling  acidulated  beve- 
rages, as  lemonades,  pineades,  &c.,  and  the  classes  in  better  circumstances 
(under  the  idea  that  a  weakening  climate  needs  strengthening  food)  use 
much  moro  animal  food  than  a  climate  so  mild,  with  an  indolent  life, 
would  seem  to  require.  Indeed,  all  grades  of  the  population  consume 
great  quantities  of  lard  and  pork,  and  also  of  fish  fried  in  pans  of  boiling 
lard.  This  kind  of  cooking  goes  on  in  the  open  squares,  corners  of 
streets,  and  market-places,  every  evening  and  morning,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  populace  or  lower  classes,  who  thus  feed  in  the  open  air  at 
small  cost  of  money  and  free  from  domestic  trouble.  Sweets,  pastry, 
and  fruits  they  eat  at  all  hours,  irrespective  of  their  regular  meals.  On 
the  removal  of  invalids  from  such  a  population  to  the  sierra,  the  same 
facilities  do  not  offer.  The  mountain  diet  is  necc/^sarily  more  simple,  and 
the  habits  of  life  there  assumed  for  the  time,  arc  more  in  unison  with 
those  of  the  rural  population  of  the  district. 


Communicated  for  tho  Bostou  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Letter  from  New  York.     By  P.  Pineo,  M.  D. 

1  listened  to  a  clinic  on  tjangrene  of  tJie  lungi  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
by  Prof.  Clarke,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  lie  is  a 
fluent  and  pleasant  lecturer,  and  evidently  a  good  teacher.  He  said  that 
gangrene  of  the  lungs  was  never  the  result  of  pnuemonia,  although  pneu- 
monia was  often  the  consequence  of  gangrene.  In  the  case  presented 
there  was  the  somewhat  unusal  occurrence  of  gangrene  in  both  lungs. 
In  one  lung  pneumonia  was  present  while  it  was  absent  in  the  other. 

The  true  cause  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs  he  thought  was  always  ob- 
struction or  obliteration,  cither  from  calcareous  depositor  something  else, 
of  the  artery  supplying  the  part ;  and  the  same  was  true  of  gangrene  of 
of  other  portions  of  the  body.  The  number  of  cases  that  get  well  is 
about  fifty  per  cent.  There  had  been  two  cases  in  the  hospital  this  sea- 
son, one  of  which  recovered ;  the  other  furnished  the  pathological  speci- 
men whicb  was  shown  to  the  students. 

The  symptoms  diagnostic  of  the  disease  arc,  the  intolerable  foDtor,  ex- 
pectoration of  the  peculiar  dirty-green  matter,  and  rapid  prostration. 
Tho  treatment  to  be  relied  upon  is  a  supporting  one — tonics,  and  as  much 
nourishing  food  as  you  can  stuff  into  the  patient,  or  his  digestive  organs 
will  bear. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  atrophy  and  induration,  is  the  result  of  in- 
inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  Olisson.     This  may  arise  from  any  cause 
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which  will  oooasion  inflammation  in  any  other  part — ^but  the  habitual  vm 
of  ardent  spirits  is  the  most  frequenting  exciting  canae  ]  hence  the  name 
of  gin  drinker^s  liver,  ' 

Prof.  Van  Boren,  of  the  University  Medical  College^  deliyered  a  clin- 
ic on  Gonorrhcea.  He  considers  copaiva  almost  a  specific  for  the  disease 
when  jndiciously  administered.  It  should  be  given  in  very  small  doses 
at  first,  and  gradually  increased  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  In  order  to 
cure  the  disease^  Dr.  Van  Buren  says  it  is  indispensable  that  the  medi- 
cine should  be  continued  for  at  least  ten  days  after  the  discharge  has 
ceased.  Cubebs,  though  greatly  inferior,  may  be  resorted  to  when  the 
stomach  will  not  tolerate  copaiva.  Injections  he  would  use,  though  very 
mild  ones.  At  weak  solution  of  plumbi  subacetas  he  thought'better  than 
any  other.  He  warned  the  class  against  giving  strong  injections  of  the 
more  stimulating  articles,  such  as  argenti  nitras,  &c.  He  thought  there 
was  great  danger  of  evil  ensuing  in  the  form  of  stricture,  &c. 

Additions  are  being  made  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  which  when  completed 
will  contain  fourteen  hundred  beds.  Through  the  politeness  of  Dr. 
Gouley,  a  very  promising  young  anatomist,  who  filled  the  chair  of  anato- 
my at  the  Woodstock  Medical  College  last  spring,  I  was  shown  the  new 
dead  house,  the  culinary  arrangements  of  the  hospital,  &c.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  are  placed  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hospital  for  gratuitous 
distribution  to  the  poor.  The  institution  is  a  great  charity  and  reflects 
much^credit  on  the  city  of  New  York.  There  is  a  ward  in  the  Hospital 
devoted  almost  altogether  to  ulcers  on  the  extremities.  A  large  number 
of  cases  were  treated  by  opium,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Skey,  surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Cold  water  dressings  were  applied  to  the 
part,  and  a  pill  of  soap  and  opium  given  three  times  a  day,  the  patient 
getting  from  one-half  to  a  grain  of  opium  each  dose.  A  good  nourishing 
diet  was  allowed.  The  improvement  in  every  case  vras  positive  and  rapid. 
A  few  cases  were  treated  with  the  actual  cautery,  and  with  good  results. 

In  the  syphilitic  ward  at  the  City  Hospital  can  be  seen  all  the  forms  of 
syphilis,  from  the  simple  chancre  to  the  most  revolting  constitutional  af- 
fections of  the  bones.  The  surgeon  removed,  from  the  forehead  of  u 
patient,  a  portion  of  the  outer  table  of  the  skull,  measuring  three  inches 
in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  The  inner  table  was  perforated  by  caries, 
and  a  probe  was  passed  into  the  brain.  Surely,  any  young  man  who  vis- 
its the  syphilitic  wards  of  a  New  York  hospital,  will  be  deterred  from 
exposing  himself  in  any  way  by  which  he  may  possibly  contract  so  loath- 
some, vile  and  wretched  a  disease. 

New  York,  October^  1856. 


Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Ccwc  of  Infantile  Epilepsy.     By  Abelaham  Livezey,  A.  M.,   M.  D., 

Lumberville,  Penn. 

Mrs.  M.  was  confined  with  her  third  (male^  child — the  previous  one 
being  10  years  old — in  June  last;  it  was  of  average  sixe,  and,  to  all  ex- 
temid  appearances,  as  healthfril  looking  as  a  majority  of  infanta  met  with. 
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At  my  subsequent  vkit,  48  Lours  after  delivery,  the  mother  remarked 
that  she  thought  the  "  baby  was  not  quite  right  somehow/'  Upon  inqui- 
ry,  I  learned  that  ho  had  taken  the  breast,  in  fact  had  nursed  well,  for 
the  milk  was  in  abundance,  and  the  meconium  had  passed  freely.  I 
therefore  concluded  that  the  mother's  fears  were  groundless,  unless  the 
<^  something  wrong'^  might  have  have  been  produced  by  overfeeding,  and 
advised  accordingly. 

The  next  day,  however,  I  was  called  in  consequence  of  repeated  con- 
vulsions having  ensued.  The  infant  still  nursed  well  at  stated  intervals 
of  three  or  four  hours,  slept  well — would  pass  from  a  fit  into  a  sleep,  and 
from  a  tranquil  sleep  into  a  fit,  apparently  without  pain.  Meconium-like 
matter  still  passing  freely ;  and  under  the  presumption  that  this  in  ex- 
cess might  be  the  irritating  cause  of  convulsions,  I  ordered  twenty  drops 
of  ol.  ricini,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary,  with  much  prudence  exercised 
in  reference  to  nursing.  On  the  next  day  I  was  informed  that  though 
the  evacuations  were  modified,  yet  the  convulsions  coiftinued  unabated. 
Upon  a  close  examination,  I  could  only  detect  a  flatulent  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal  to  prescribe  for,  and  consequently  ordered  milk  of  assa- 
foDtida  with  friction  externally.  Still  no  alteration  at  the  end  of  48 
hours,  when  finding  some  symptoms  of  acidity  with  biliary  derangement, 
I  ordered  a  small  portion. of  hyd.  c.  creta,  to  be  followed  by  twenty  drops 
of  oil,  and  by  small  portions  of  a  mixture  of  soda,  camphor,  ipecac  and 
opium  every  three  or  four  hours.  These  were  continued  for  two  days 
without  any  alteration ;  at  which  time,  thinking  that  '<  intestinal  spasm" 
niight  be  the  cause,  oil  was  again  administered  to  remove  all  sources  of 
irritation,  followed  by  McMunn's  elixir  of  opium  as  the  mildest  and  sa- 
fest anodyne,  in  small  repeated  doses,  for  several  days — to  be  laid  aside, 
if  unsuccessfol.  for  small  doses  of  oxyde  of  zinc,  advised  by  Dr.  Rice, 
resident  physician  of  the  Western  Infirmary,  Philadelphia,  which  he  had 
successfully  employed  in  cases  of  infantile  epilepsy,  which  from  all  the 
symptoms  ci  the  case,  he  was  satisfied  was  of  this  nature.  The  zinc 
failing,  I  resolved  to  make  a  more  decided  impression  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  accordingly  left  a  score  of  powders,  containing  a  minute  por- 
tion of  copper,  iron  and  quinine,  one  to  be  given  every  six  hours.  The 
convulsions  began  to  abate  in  less  than  24  hours,  and  in  a  few  days  bad 
almost  wholly  disappeared.     In  ten  days  the  infant  was  perfectly  well. 


Medical  Socieiy  of  the,  State  of  California. 

Wc  have  been  favored  by  a  friend  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California,  held  in  Saora- 
n^ento,  March,  1856.  An  invitation  was  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  profession  throughout  the  State,  which  resulted  in  the  assembling  of 
about  seventy-five  physicians,  representing  sixteen  counties,  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  State  Society.  The  convention  elected  B.  F.  Keene, 
M.  D.,  of  El  Dorado,  President. 

The  principle  objects  accomplished  by  this  meeting  wero,  first,  the  for- 
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mation  of  a  State  Society,  with  a  CoDstitation  and  By-Laws.  Seecnd^ 
The  adoption  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Assooia- 
tioD. 

A  good  primary  medical  edacation  attested  by  a  diploma  from  some 
known  medical  school  of  good  repute  ;  and  a  gooa  professional  and  moral 
standing  in  the  community,  are  conditions  for  admission  into  the  State 
Society.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  bill  and  nrge  its  pas- 
sage, aiming  to  give  legal  recognition  to  the  medical  profession  of  the 
State,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  protect  the  people  from  empiricism. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  Journal,  to  be 
edited  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Morse,  of  Sacramento. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  commending  a  proper  devotion  of  medical 
men  to  the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  exproseang  a  *' sovereign  con- 
tempt for  that  species  of  professional  mountebankery  that  seeks  to  secure 
public  favor  and  pecuniary  advantage,  by  foisting  upon  public  attention, 
through  newspapers  and  otherwise,  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  thein  au- 
thor to  treat  particular  diseases,  cither  in  the  department  of  medicine  or 
surgery.'' 

Standing  Committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 

On  Practical  Medicine^  Medical  lAteralure  and  Hygiene. 

On  Surgery, 

On  Obstetrics. 

On  Medical  Topography,  Meteorology y  Endemics  and  Epidemics. 

On  Indigenous  Botany,  or  Domestic  Adulteration  of  Drugs, 

On  Medical  Education, 

On  Publication. 

A  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

A  resolution  was  passed  inviting  members  to  propose  subjects  of  scien- 
tific interest  for  discussion  by  the  Society. 

Also,  one  recommending  the  profession  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
State  to  organize  County  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  State  Society  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  profession* 

A  Committee  was  appointed  on  Prize  Essays.  Measures  were  adopted 
to  collect  Zoological,  Botanical  and  Mineralogical  specimens. 

We  have  thus  given  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  doings  of  our  brethren 
in  California.  We  can  not  too  heartily  commend  their  zeal  and  interest 
in  relation  to  professional  matters.  The  tone  and  general  bearing  of  the 
proceedings  would  do  honor  to  much  older  communities. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  excellent  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Me- 
dical Association  has  been  adopted. 

Wc  predict  for  the  Society  great  usefulness,  and  that  it  will  be  an  honor 
to  the  State,  and  that  the  profession  will  soon  be  enriched  with  valuable 
contributions  from  that  far  off  region. — Cincinnati  Observer. 
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EDITOKIAL  COBKESFONDENCE. 

Paris,  October  15, 1856. 

Dear  Doctor — ^You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  the  recep- 
tion of  a  letter  from  me,  with  the  above  date,  from  Paris,  as 
you  were  apprised  that  it  was  my  intention  to  have  spent  some 
weeks  in  London  before  crossing  the  Channel.  Bu^  upon  my 
arrival  in  England,  I  found  that  circumstances,  entirely  beyond 
my  control,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  reach  Paris  at'an  early 
day.  My  stay  in  London  was  less  than  a  day — ^by  no  means 
long  enough  for  me  to  have  attempted  to  gather  any  of  the 
Medical  news  of  that  great  Cily. 

I  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  9th  inst,  and  since  my  arrival,  my 
time  has  been  passed  in  the  reception  of  fiiends,  noting  the 
wonderful  changes,in  this  beautiful  City,  since  my  departure 
two  years  ago,  visiting  Hospitals,  Medical  Societies,  &c.,  &c. 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  find  but  littie  doing  here,  at  present,  in 
the  way  of  medicine,  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  annual  va- 
cation— ^between  the  summer  and  winter  course  of  lectures, 
which  commences  the  first  of  September,  and  continues,  usu- 
ally, until  the  first  of  November— the  only  respite  of  the  Pac- 
ulfjT,  from  their  arduous  labors,  during  the  year.  During  tiie 
vacation,  the  hospitals  are  attended  by  the  agrigis  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  the  internes^  or  hospital  physicians ;  and  as  there  are 
but  few  students  in  Paris  during  tiie  two  month's  vacation,  we 
have  but  few  facilities  in  the  way  of  hospital  or  private  instruc- 
tion. The  regular  winter  course,  however,  will  commence  on 
the  first  November ;  and  in  some  of  the  hospitals,  perhaps,  a 
few  days  earlier,  and  with  them  the  various  private  courses 
upon  specialities,  when  the  student  may  study  any  branch  of 
the  medical  science  that  he  may  fancy,  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage. 

I  have  attended  some  one  of  the  various  hospitals  every  day 
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Bince  my  arrival  in  the  City,  and  in  all,  find  that  the  applica- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  as  suggested  and 
practiced  by  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  considerable  fa- 
vor. Prof.  Simpson's  first  experiments  with  this  agent,  as  you 
are  apprised,  were  in  painful  affections  of  the  uterus,  and  with 
marked  success ;  nor  did  he  find  the  injection  of  carbonic  acid 
into  the  bladder  of  those  suffering  from  neuralgia  or  inflamma- 
tion of  that  organ  attended  with  less  happy  results.  At  pre- 
sent, in  Paris,  this  agent  is  not  restricted  to  any  organs  or  class 
of  diseases,  but  is  indiscriminately  applied,  as  well  to  the  ex- 
ternal surface,  if  there  be  an  abrasion,  as  a  diseased  mucous 
membrane.  As  a  test  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  this  gas, 
the  following  experiment  has  frequently  been  made  b^h  here 
and  elsewhere :  Apply  a  blister  to  the  finger  or  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  body,  after  vesication,  remove  tiie  epidermis,  and  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  there  will  be  more  or  less  pain ;  if  immersed 
in  oxygen  gas,  the  pain  will  be  greatly  increased,  but,  after 
cither,  if  the  denuded  surface  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  car- 
bonic acid,  all  pain  will  instantly  cease.  This  experiment 
would  suggest  the  importance  of  this  gas  in  the  treatment  of 
burns. 

The  soothing  effect  of  some  poultices  to  irritable  ulcers,  and 
other  inflammations,  is  now  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  carbonic 
acid,  set  free  by  the  fermentation  of  these  farinaceous  com- 
pounds. And,  again,  the  agreeable  sensation  from  an  effer- 
vescing draught  in  some  diseases  of  the  stomach,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  contact  of  the  carbonic  acid,  set  free  with  the  dis- 
eased mucous  membrane  of  that  organ. 

Although  I  have  frequently  witnessed  the  application  of  this 
gas,  both  in  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  yet,  I  have  not, 
but  in  one  case,  been  able  to  follow  and  note  the  effect  This 
was  in  a  young  man  24  years  of  age,  in  the  wards  of  M.  Bro- 
ca.  For  two  years  he  has  suffered  constantly  with  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  bladder.  For  the  past  six  months,  he  has 
been  in  the  hospital,  and  submitted  to  the  most  rational  treat- 
ment, without  the  least  amelioration  of  his  sufferings ;  so  sen- 
sitive has  been  his  bladder  during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  that 
he  has  been  forced  to  urinate  every  half  hour — the  least  dis- 
tension giving  him  excessive  pain.  After  the  first  injection  of 
carbonic  acid,  there  was  a  marked  amelioration  of  all  the 
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symptoms ;  after  the  second  injection,  made  twenty-four  hoars 
after  the  first,  the  amendment  was  still  more  perceptible ;  and 
after  the  third,  the  same  interval  intervening,  he  was  enabled 
to  retain  his  urine  for  four  hours,  something  that  had  not  oc- 
curred for  two  years — has  less  pain  than  at  any  time  during 
the  attack ;  complains  only  of  pain  in  the  course  of  the  ure- 
thra, the  result,  I  suppose,  of  the  frequent  introduction  of  the 
catheter. 

To  illustrate  further  the  striking  effects  of  this  gas,  I  have 
translated  the  following  report  from  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire 
of  this  week : 

"  Michel  Denise,  aged  fifty  years,  entered  Hdtel  Dieu  the  26th  Sept. 
1856.  She  has  not  menstruated  for  two  years,  since  which  time  she  has 
had  an  abundant  leucorrhoeal  discharge.  Since  April  last,  she  has  suf- 
fered greatly  with  pain  in  tbe  left  illiao  region;  the  pain  has  not  been 
constant,  but  reappeared  at  short  intervals,  and  with  such  force  that  it 
prevented  her  occupying  one  position  any  length  of  time,  in  fact,  was  so 
severe  that  it  prevented  the  possibility  of  sleep,  and  greatly  affected  her 
appetite.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  pains,  she  has  grown  very  thin. 
Upon  an  examination  of  her  vagina,  M.  Follin  found  rather  an  extensive 
carcinomatous  ulceiation  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  On  the  80th  of 
September,  he  injected  into  the  vagina  carbonic  acid,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  gas  reached  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  she  affirmed  that  the 
pain  entirely  disappeared.  After  the  injection  no  treatment,  whatever, 
was  instituted,  and  still  there  was  no  return  of  pain.  The  patient  was 
up  during  the  day ;  her  appetite  returned,  and  it  was  evident  that  her 
general  health  was  improving.  On  the  8th  of  October,  she  said  she  had 
suffered  to  some  extent  during  the  night;  another  injection  was  made 
since  which  time,  she  has  been  entirely  free  from  pain." 

In  the  same  journal  there  is  recorded  another  case  under 
the  care  of  M,  Follin,  presenting  the  same  lesions  with  a  like 
happy  result.  Whether  the  above,  and  like  cases  on  record, 
are  exceptional  or  isolated^  and  whether  this  is  like  many  other 
remedies,  for  which  much  has  been  claimed — making  their 
noise  for  to-day,  to  die  to-morrow,  time  alone  must  determine. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  I  feel  pretty  sure,  that  if  it  will  ac- 
complish all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it,  which  I  cannot  yet 
believe,  it  will  prove  aa  great  a  boon  to  the  physician  as  chlo- 
roform has  to  the  surgeon. 

The  apparatus  for  generating  this  gas  is  of  the  most  simple 
character,  and  in  the  reach  of  every  physician ;  and,  as  there 
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ia  not  the  least  danger  in  its  application^  all  may  test  its  vir- 
tues for  themselves.  The  most  simple  mode  of  generating 
and  applying  it  is  as  follows :  Into  a  common  glass  bottle,  with 
a  large  mouth,  if  convenient,  put  6  drachms  of  tartaric  acid, 
and  a  solution  of  1  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  7  ounces 
of  water ;  close  the  bottle  with  a  cork  well  adapted,  through 
which  there  passes  a  tube  for  conducting  the  gas  from  the  in- 
terior. To  make  an  application  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the 
tube,  if  elastic,  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  vagina.  If 
this  is  not  convenient,  or  if  it  is  to  be  thrown  into  tiie  blad- 
der, attach  a  hog*s  bladder  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  after 
filling  it  with  gas,  detach  it  and  secure  a  catheter  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bladder  thus  distended,  and  it  may  be  injected  either 
into  the  vagina,  bladder,  or  rectum. 

I  noticed,  at  La  GharUi^  a  few  dilys  ago,  a  new  method  of 
treating  effusions  of  blood,  the  result  of  contusions,  &c.,  known 
as  the  treatment  by  panctions  capUlaires.  It  appears  that  at  one 
of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  SocUiede  Cfmirgie^  M.  Vollemier 
presented  to  that  body  this  new  method,  affirming  that,  after 
quite  a  number  of  experiments,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
the  best  plan  of  treating  such  accidents.  This  new  method 
consists  of  a  number  of  punctures  over  the  seat  of  the  collec- 
tion, by  means  of  a  needle ;  the  blood  is  slowly  discharged 
through  these  punctures,  without  the  least  danger  of  the  en- 
try of  air  into  sack.  M.  Vollemier  has  recently  used  a  small 
exploring  trocar  instead  of  the  needle,  to  make  the  punctures, 
but  impresses  the  importance  of  compression  of  the  w^alls  of 
the  tumor,  during  the  time  that  the  canula  rests  in  the  sack, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air. 

He  but  seldom  attempts  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
fluid  at  one  time,  but  contents  himself  when  operating  with 
the  needle,  more  particularly,  to  make  two  or  three  punctures 
every  day  until  all  is  removed.  He  goes  still  further,  and  con- 
tends that  such  punctures  are  not  alone  applicable  to  effusions 
of  blood,  but  are  alike  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  some  va- 
rieties of  purulent  collections,  and  more  particularly  abscesses 
pi  the  lymphatic  glands.  Of  the  latter,  I  have  seen  one  ex- 
ample, and  must  say,  that  the  result  was  more  satisfactory 
than  by  the  usual  method — a  full  incision.  It  was  an  abscess 
of  one  of  the  inguinal  glands.    In  the  same  wards,  (those  of 
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M.  Broca,)  I  witnessed  a  puncture  of  the  knee  joint  with  a 
small  exploring  trocar,  for  the  removal  of  what  was  supposed 
to  he  a  serous  effusion,  but  which  proved  to  be  purulent,  the 
result  of  acute  arthritis.  Very  nearly  all  the  liquid  was  re- 
moved, to  the  great  relief  of  tiie  patient.  Firm  pressure  was 
made  over  the  distended  capsule  during  the  time  that  the  ca- 
nula  remained,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  air.  It  is  now 
four  days  since  the  puncture,  no  reaccumulation,  and  the  pa- 
tient, to  all  appearances,  rapidly  recovering. 

I  attended  to-day,  for  the  first  time  since  my  arrival,  the 
Acadimie  de  MMcme^  and  was  much  interested  in  a  discussion 
upon  the  proper  plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  ova- 
rian drqpsy.  The  discussion  grew  out  of  a  report  of  a  case 
operated  on  by  M.  Barth ;  the  case,  as  well  as  the  operation, 
pres^ting  some  peculiarities.  The  peculiarity  of  M.  Barth's 
operation,  consists  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  cyst  constantly 
in  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls,  by  means  of  two  punc- 
tures and  an  elastic  tube.  The  operation  was  as  follows: 
With  a  long  curved  trocar  he  made  a  puncture  above  the  pu- 
bis, the-  bladder  being  previously  emptied ;  after  the  discharge 
of  a  small  quantity  of  liquid,  he  introduced  the  trocar  in  the 
cannula,  and  made  a  second  puncture  from  within  outwards, 
the  trocar  passing  out  some  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
first  puncture ;  withdrawing  the  trocar  a  second  time,  he,  by 
means  of  a  long  needle,  passed  a  tube  of  india  rubber  through 
the  cannula ;  the  cannula  was  now  withdrawn,  leaving  the 
tube  in  the  position  occupied  by  it.  Two  small  holes  in  that 
portion  of  the  tube,  corresponding  with  the  interior  of  the 
cyst,  permitted  the  escape  of  the  liquid  and  the  injection  of 
fluids  at  will.  As  a  full  xeport  of  this  case  would  require 
some  pages,  I  will  give  in  a  few  words  the  result  : 

Nothing  unpleasant  followed  the  operation  ;  ten  days  after 
iodine  was  injected— no  unpleasant  symptoms.  For  the  first 
month  the  tumor  was  gradually  reduced  in  size ;  after  this  the 
discharges  became  purulent,  and  the  cyst  ceased  to  diminish. 
Two  months  after  the  operation,  she  left  the  hospital — ^the 
purulent  discharge  continuing.  Ten  days  after  her  departure 
she  returned,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  entering  the  hospital, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one,  she  was  delivered  of  a  child 
«t  five  months.    Peritonitis  and  deatlj^jygi^gj,  l^^^^ys,  was  the 
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result.  The  postmortem  revealed  a  rupture  of  the  sack,  but 
not  at  one  of  the  openings,  as  would  have  been  supposed,  but 
at  the  superior  portion  of  the  cyst.  The  premature  delivery 
was  the  result  of  this  rupture.  The  operation  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  unpleasant  result.  I  should  have  stated  that  the 
patient  was  presented  to  the  Academie  some  twenty  days  after 
the  operation.  No  one  suspecting,  for  a  moment,  that  she  was 
pregnant. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  not  so  much  upon  the 
mode  of  operating,  as  to  whether  we  should  attempt  the  radi- 
cal cure  by  an  operation,  that  is,  by  the  injection  of  iodine 
and  other  irritants. 

M.  M.  Malgaigne,  Moreau,  Huguier,  Cazeaux  and  Velpeau, 
entered  warmly  into  the  discussion.  The  discussion  is  to  be 
continued,  and  in  my  next  letter  I  will,  at  least,  give  ypu  the 
position  of  these  distinguished  men  upon  this  much  vexed 
question.  At  present,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  remarks  of 
M.  M.  Velpeau  and  Malgaigne  were,  notwithstanding,  the 
brilliant  statistics  of  Dr.  Atlee,  by  no  means,  complimentary 
to  our  American  surgeons,  who  have  proposed  and  practiced 
the  extirpation  of  ovarian  tumors. 

As  ever  yours,  &c., 

W.  P.  WESTMORELAND. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  ATLANTA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Reported  by  the  Secretary  pro  tem. 

Nov.  6th.  1856. 

Dr.  M.  II.  Oliver  reported  a  case  of  coxalgia  of  some  eigh- 
teen months  standing,  that  had  recently  been  put  upon  the 
internal  use  of  iodide  ot  potassium  and  sarsaparilla,  with  the 
application  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  hip-joint,  under  which 
treatment  there  had  been  marked  improvement. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  regular  question,  "  Can  we 
have  Typhoid  Fever  with  Intermittent  Symptoms,"  Dr.  Oliver 
remarked,  that  the  only  case  of  typhoid  fever  he  had  ever 
treated,  manifested  marked  intermittent  symptoms  in  the  com- 
.meuoemont,  continuing  four  or  five  days,  then  assuming  the 
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ordinary  course  of  continued  fever.  He  was  sustained  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease,  by  the  opinion  of 
several  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that  we  do  have 
typhoid  fever  occurring  in  this  locality,  with  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  intermittent  fever,  during  the  first  week,  at  least 
so  far  as  a  regular  freedom  from  fever  at  stated  periods,  and 
periodical  exacerbations — ^he  referred  particularly  to  a  case  of 
comparatively  recent  occurrence,  in  which  he  had  verified  the 
correctness  of  his  diagnosis,  by  a  postmortem  examination. 
There  was  a  periodical  freedom  from  fever  every  morning,  and 
a  daily  exacerbation,  with  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  &c., 
and  the  periodical  symptoms  were  altogether  so  decided,  that 
he  had  treated  the  case  with  quinine,  without,  however,  deri- 
ving any  benefit  from  the  remedy.  These  symptoms  contin- 
ued for  about  six  days,  and  the  ordinary  continued  course  of 
fever  then  supervened,  and  with  such  violence  as  to  have  re- 
sulted in  a  fatal  termination  about  the  sixteenth  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  The  postmortem  revealed  ul- 
ceration of  Peyer's  glands,  with  perforation  of  the  bowel. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Westmoreland  remarked,  that  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed a  case  of  typhoid  fever  with  lumbar  pain,  and  believed 
it  to  be  very  unusual ;  much  more  rare,  even  from  a  persis- 
tent recumbent  posture,  than  in  other  diseases.  If  the  pain 
in  the  lumbar  region  were  very  decided,  he  would  be  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  a  case  were  really  typhoid  fever,  notwith- 
standing strong  testimony  in  other  particulars,  especially  if 
attended  with  periodical  symptoms. 

Dr.  Westmoreland  remarked,  however,  that  he  believed  that 
we  might  have,  and  do  have,  distinct  periodical  symptoms  in 
typhoid  fever  in  its  early  stages.  He  had  witnessed  this  in 
cases  occurring  in  connection  with  others  of  a  continued  char- 
acter ;  he  also  remarked,  that  no  man,  in  his  opinion,  could 
decide,  in  reference  to  whether  a  case  is  typhoid  fever  in  its 
commencement,  or  during  the  first  week,  without,  what  he 
considered,  the  patftognomonic  symptom;  tenderness  in  the 
region  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Dr.  Wilson  stated,  that  he  had  been  feeling  for  this  symptom 
about  ten  months,  without  being  able  to  find  it  uniformly 
present 
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Dr.  Coe  remarked  that,  as  to  whether  the  disease  does  pre- 
sent itself  under  the  form  of  periodicity,  or  of  an  intermittent, 
or  remittent  character,  he  was  not  prepared  to  decide.  The  dif- 
ferent opinions  in  the  profession  as  to  its  cause,  the  nature  of 
the  morbific  agent,  its  locality,  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  loca- 
ted, all  render  it  more  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease ;  but  that  there  is  frequently  a  partial  remission, 
if  not  an  entire  abatement  of  the  fever  every  morning,  which 
continues  even  until  evening,  is  unquestionable,  especially  in 
sporadic  cases,  for  five  or  six  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  disease ;  and  in  some  instances,  at  least,  we  may  find  it 
more  difficult  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  during  a  few  of  the 
first  days  of  the  disease,  than  has  been  supposed  by  some,  for 
he  knew  of  no  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  disease,  espe- 
cially in  the  forming  stage. 

It  is  true,  that  usually,  its  mode  of  access  is  much  more 
gradual  (yet,  not  always  so)  than  intermittent  or  remittent  fe- 
ver. We  have  chills,  or  at  least,  chilly  sensations,  fever,  head- 
ache, occurring  every  evening,  which  are  all  absent  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  day.  The  appearance  of  the  tongue,  at  this  stage, 
difiers  but  littie  from  that  presented  in  remittent  fever ;  it  is 
moist,  thinly  coated,  and,  in  many  cases,  not  even  red  at  the 
tip  or  edges ;  but  in  most  cases  is  tremulous  when  protruded. 
We  also  have  aching  of  the  back  and  inferior  extremities, 
which,  also  occurs  in  remittent  and  intermittent  fever. 

It  is  very  true,  that  after  a  few  of  the  first  days,  typhoid  fe- 
ver becomes  well  marked,  and  cannot  well  be  mistaken  by 
any  practitioner  who  is  acquainted  with  his  profession.  Sut 
it  is  of  vast  importance  to  our  patient  that  we  distinguish  the 
disease  at  first,  for,  if  we  mistake  it  for  remittent  or  intermit- 
tent fever,  and  treat  it  as  such,  with  quinine  and  calomel,  we 
will  not  benefit  our  patient  in  the  least,  but  do  decided  injury, 
and  be  in  great  danger  of  destroying  the  subject ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  mistake  it  for  typhoid  (the  safest  of  the 
two),  and  treat  it  accordingly,  we  let  our  patient  lie  and  suffer, 
and  the  repeated  excitement  allowed  to  continue,  produces  lo- 
cal disease,  which  is  not  relieved  except  by  a  long  and  tedious 
process,  if  it  do  not  in  the  end  prove  &tal. 

So,  if  we  have  remittent  or  intermittent  lyphM  feoer^  it  is 
all-important  that  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  our 
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common  periodical  fevers,  which  come  under  the  h^ad  of  remit- 
tent or  intermittent  proper.  As  to  the  pathognomonic  symptom 
allnded  to  by  Dr.  Westmoreland — the  tenderness  at  the  junc- 
ture of  the  spine  with  the  occiput— he  was  not  prepared  to  de- 
cide, as  his  opportunity  for  investigation  had  been  too  limited, 
since  his  attention  was  directed  to  that  point,  to  enable  him 
to  venture  any  decided  opinion.  In  one  well  marked  case  of 
typhoid  fever  which  he  had  examined  since,  he  failed  to  detect 
the  tenderness,  which  might  have  been  attributable  to  the 
period  of  the  disease,  or  his  want  of  skill  in  the  investigation. 
He  concluded  with  the  remark,  that  if  it  could  be  established 
that  typhoid  fever  aflfects,  specifically,  this  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous structure,  he  should  be  much  more  favorably  disposed  to  the 
view  entertained  by  some— ^that  this  fever  might  present  peri- 
odicity, than  he  was  at  present. 

Dr.  Logan  remarked,  that  he  had  been  very  incredulous  in 
reference  to  periodical  symptoms  in  typhoid  fever  until  re- 
cently he  had  been  called  to  treat  several  cases,  presenting, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  periodical  fever, 
for  a  number  of  days,  in  the  first  stage,  which  had  afterwards, 
assumed  the  usual  appearance,  and  pursued  the  regular  course 
of  continued  fever.  He,  however,  thought  we  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  how  we  adopted  views,  so  entirely  opposed  to  the 
usual  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  and  should  be  certain  of  be- 
ing well  fortified,  by  evidence  of  a  decided  character. 

Dr.  Westmoreland  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  we  had  usually  an  active  perspiration  during  the 
fever,  without  the  reduction  of  excitement,  while  in  periodical 
fever  proper,  the  perspiration  occurred  with  the  subsidence  of 
the  tever,  constituting  a  regular  stage. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Coe,  was  adopted 
by  the  Society :  That  the  members  of  this  Society  be  requested 
to  note  particularly  the  symptoms  of  every  case  of  disease, 
which  they  may  suppose  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  typhoid 
fever,  and  report  the  same. 

[The  subject  here  presented  is  certainly  one  of  very  consid- 
erable importance;  for,  as  suggested  in  the  discussion,  the 
character  of  the  diagnosis  in  the  first  stages^  will  radkaUy  affect 
the  treatment,  and  in  all  probability,  the  issue  of  the  case. 
The  writer  has  been  accustomed  to  treat  typhoid  fever  for  a 
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number  of  years,  previous  to  a  settlement  in  this  city ;  and 
while  he  has  some  indistinct  recollection  of  a  single  case  of 
finally  well  developed  typhoid  fever,  presenting  the  usual 
symptoms  of  remittent  fever,  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
attack,  it  is  an  exceptional  case  in  his  experience,  until  very 
recently,  he  has  met  with  some  cases,  which,  so  far  as  the 
weight  of  evidence  (save  a  postmortem)  can  go  to  establish 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  were  decided  to  be  typhoid  fever ; 
yet,  for  some  days,  perhaps  a  week,  the  fever  was  clearly  of  a 
periodical  character ;  not  attended  by  regular  chills,  or  per- 
Imps,  an  entire  intermission,  but  by  a  distinct  daily  remission. 

The  occasional  manifestation  of  a  periodical  element,  has 
been  recognized  in  this  disease  since  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Bartlctt's  Treatise  on  Fevers,  though  we  should  hardly  have 
been  prepared  to  expect  it  in  a  locality  where  the  occurrence 
of  malarious  fevers  is  so  rare ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it 
lias  been  a  matter  of  discussion,  among  the  medical  men  here, 
whether  they  existed  at  all — that  we  do,  however,  occasionally 
hfive  them  originating  here  is  now  a  settled  point. 

It  is  certainly  a  desideratum  to  be  able  to  determine  with 
more  accuracy,  whether  a  case  bo  really  typhoid  fever  in  the 
commencement  It  is  admitted  upon  all  hands,  that  there  is  no 
special  difficulty  after  the  disease  has  been  fully  developed. 
In  reference  to  the  diagnostic  symptom  to  which  so  much  im- 
portance is  attached  by  Dr.  J.  G.  "Westmoreland,  we  can  only 
remark,  that  while  there  may  never  be  a  case  of  typhoid  fever 
without  an  affection  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  exter- 
nal evidence  of  that  affection,  there  are  disturbances  and  le- 
sions of  that  nervous  centre  without  typhoid  fever ;  and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  attach  the  importance  to  it  that  he  seems  to 
think  it  deserves — so  far  at  least,  as  to  be  able  to  determine 
by  its  presence,  that  we  have  the  disease  under  discussion. 
That  this  point  may  be  one  of  those  specifically  affected  in  the 
disease  we  arc  not  prepared  to  deny,  nor  to  assert  that  its  dis- 
covery *is  not  an  advance  in  pathology,  or  of  practical  benefit 
in  the  management  of  this  obscure  and  troublesome  affection, 
but  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  infallible  diagnos- 
tic mark,  we  very  much  question. — ^Editor.] 
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BIBUOGRAPHICAL. 

We  have  received  from  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Blanchard 
&  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  "  The  Practical  Anatomist ;  or,  The 
Student's  Guide,  in  the  Dissecting-Room.  By  I.  M.  Allen, 
M.  D.,  Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  Pennsylvania  College,  &c.,  &c/'  This  is  a  work  of  over 
COO  pages,  with  266  illustrations,  the  character  of  which  is 
clearly  indicated  by  its  title.  From  an  examination  of  the 
work  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
aids  that  we  have  had  furnished  for  the  study  of  Practical 
Anatomy.  The  Author  remarks  that  "  In  aiming  to  make  the 
book  as  usefiil  as  possible,  viewing  the  Student  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  I  have  not  hesita- 
ted to  discriminate,  to  some  extent,  between  different  regions 
and  organs  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  Hence  I  have  dwelt 
longer  on  some  points  than  on  others,  being  governed  in  this 
respect  partly,  by  what  I, conceived  to  be  the  relative  value  and 
importance  of  any  part  or  organ,  to  the  Student,  and  partly 
by  the  difficulty  which  I  have  observed  Students,  in  the  dis- 
secting room,  especially  beginners,  to  have  in  dissecting  and 
understanding  them.  Thus  I  have  devoted  a  large  share  of 
time  and  space  to  the  organs  contained  in  the  three  great 
splanchinic  cavities,  to  the  organs  of  the  special  senses,  and 
to  such  regions  as  the  perineum,  the  inguinal,  the  femoral, 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  and  the  axilla. 

Although  the  space  allowed  in  the  original  plan  of  the  book, 
did  not  admit  of  my  dwelling  long  on  the  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Anatomy,  of  many  parts  and  regions,  I  have  endeavored  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Student  to  whatever  had  a  practical 
bearing,  so  that  he  could,  by  referring  to  works  on  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  derive  full  advantage  from  his  dissections.  To 
give  merely  a  meagre  or  superficial  account  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Anatomy  of  a  part,  I  am  satisfied  does  the  Student 
more  harm  than  good.  The  work  will  be  found  to  be  valua- 
ble, not  only  to  the  student  in  the  dissecting-room,  but  will 
furnish  valuable  aid  to  the  physician  as  a  book  of  reference, 
in  refreshing  his  memory  as  to  the  position  and  relation  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.'' 
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We  have  received,  also,  from  Messrs.  A.  S,  Barnes  &  Co.,  51 
and  53,  John  Street,  New  York,  the  "  Hand-book  of  In-or- 
ganic Chemistry  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  William  Greg- 
ory, M.  D.,  F.  IL  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  and  Author  of  Hand-book  of  Organic 
Chemistry."  To  which,  is  added.  The  Physics  of  Chemistry- 
By  J.  Milton  Sanders,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 

The  work  seems  to  have  been  well  gotten  up  by  the  pub- 
lishers, and  may  be  a  valuable  book,  but  we  must  confess  that 
our  repugnance  to  everything  bearing  the  name  of  Modem 
Eclecticism^  is  such,  that  we  have  had  no  disposition  to  look 
beyond  the  title  page  and  preface — ^we  have  no  taste  for,  or 
confidence  in,  the  writings  of  those  whose  minds  are  either 
infatuated^by  any  of  the  species  of  quackery,  or  who,  for  dis- 
honorable ends,  are  sailing  under  false  colors ;  men  of  this  class, 
we  think,  should  not  be  trusted,  even  in  the  exact  sciences. 
To  the  publishers  we  are  obliged .  for  the  courtesy  extend- 
ed in  sending  the  work,  and  we  are  only  sorry  that  they  have 
not  sent  us  a  book  that  we  could  have  aided  in  circulating. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  wc  have  received  "  The  Hand- 
book of  Organic  Chemistry,"  By  the  same  Author  and  Editor, 
from  the  same  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  51  and 
53,  John  Street,  New  York ;  to  which  the  same  remarks  apply. 

We  also  find  upon  our  table  the  Annual  Circular  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  for  the 
Session  of  1856-7.  This  Institution  is  located  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  regular  Annual  Course  of  Lectures,  commenced 
on  Monday  the  17th  of  November,  and  will  terminate  in 
March,  1857.  We  learn  from  the  Circular  that  there  were 
222  Matriculants,  and  65  Graduates  in  1855-6,  and  that  the 
Students  of  the  Class  were  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Indiana  and  France.  The 
Faculty  announces  to  the  public  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Louisiana.  More  than  twenty-three 
hundred  names  are  on  the  Register  of  Matriculants.  The 
College  is  endowed  by  the  State.  rr^r^c^Ao 
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Th^  Sydenham  Society^  of  London, 

This  Sooietj  was  institated  in  1843^  with  the  view  of  supplying  its 
members  with  Standard  Medical  Works.  The  subscription,  constituting 
a  meinberi  is  five  dollars  annually,  payable  in  advance.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  Laws  will  explain  the  objects  of  the  Society : 

I.  !rhe  Society  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  certain  ac- 
knowledged  deficiencies  in  existing  means  for  diffusing  medical  literature,   < 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  supplied  by  the  efforts  of  individuals^  and  shall 
be  called  the  ''  Sydenham  Society." 

II.  The  Society  will  carry  its  objects  into  effect  by  a  succession  of  pub- 
lications^ embracing,  among  others:  1.  Reprints  of  standard  English 
works^  which  are  rare  or  expensive ;  2.  Miscellaneous  selections  from  the 
ancient  and  from  the  earlier  modem  authors,  reprinted  or  translated ) 
3.  Digests  of  the  works  of  old  and  voluminous  authors,  British  and  for- 
eign, with  occasional  biographical  and  bibliographical  notices ;  4.  Trans- 
lations of  the  Greek  and  Latin  medical  authors,  and  of  works  in  the 
Arabic  and  other  Eastern  tongues,  accompanied,  when  it  is  thought  de- 
sirablO;  by  the  original  text ;  5.  Translations  of  recent  foreign  works  of 
merit;  6.  Original  works  of  merit,  which  might  prove  valuable  as  books 
of  reference^  but  which  would  not  otherwise  be  published,  from  the  slen- 
der chance  of  their  meeting  with  a  remunerating  sale — such  as  bibliog- 
raphies, alphabetical  and  digested  indexes  to  voluminous  periodical  pub- 
lications, &c. 

Three  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  a  uniform  manner  in  cloth;  gilt 
edged,  are  usually  issued  in  the  year. 

List  of  the  Society's  Works,  of  which  copies  are  still  on  hand,  and 
from  which  new  members,  subscribing  for  the  current  year,  may  make  a 
selection,  on  payment  of  an  additional  five  dollars  for  any  three  volumes, 
with  the  exception  of  those  to  which  an  asterisk  is  affixed.  Those  to 
which  an  asterisk  is  affixed,  or  any  other  single  volume,  may  be  had  for 
$2  50  per  volume. 

Sydenhami  Opera  Omnia,  1  vol. ;  Basse's  Pathological  Anatomy,  1 
vol. ;  Bhazes  on  the  Smallpox  and  Measles,  1  vol. ;  The  Works  of  Hew- 
son,  portrait  and  plates,  1  vol. ;  Bupuytren's  Lectures  on  Diseases  and 
Injuries  of  Bones,  1  vol. ;  Dupuytren  on  Lesions  of  the  Vascular  Sys- 
tem, &c.,  1  vol. ;  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery,  1  vol. ; 
Feuchtersleben's  Medical  Psycholo^,  1  vol. )  Microscopical  Researches 
of  Schwann  and  Schleiden,  1  vol.,  Sates;  the  Works  of  W.  Harvey,  M. 
D.,  1  vol. ;  the  Genuine  Works  of  Hippocrates,  2  vols. ;  Essays  on  Puer- 
peral Fever,  and  other  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women,  1  vol. ;  the  Works 
of  Svdenhain,  translated  from  the  Latin,  2  vols. ;  Unzer  and  Prochaska 
on  the  Nervous  System,  1  vol. ;  Annals  of  Influenza,  1  vol. ;  Romberg 
on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  2  vols. ;  KoUiker's  Manual  of  Hu- 
man Histology,  2  vols.,  wood  cuts ;  *Rokitansk^'s  Pathological  Anatomy, 
complete  in  4  vols. ;  *  Hunter  on  the  Gravid  Uterus,  1  vol.  folio,  84 
plates,  with  descriptive  letter-press;  Wedl's  Pathological  Histology,  1 
vol.,  wood  cuts;  Oesterlen's  Medical  Logic,  1  vol. ;  Yelpeau  on  Diseases 
of  the  Breast,  1  vol. ;  the  Works  of  Aretaaus,  Gree^  and  English,  1  vol. 

RICHARD  J.  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 
Hon.  Local  Secreta/ry  for  Philadelphia. 
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Medical  Mucdlanies, 

William  Backland,  D.  D.,  the  celebrated  geologist  and  Dean  of  West- 
minster, died  on  the  7th  August,  at  Clapham,  Eng.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1845.  It  is  stated 
that  shortly  after  his  appointment,  he  became  Kubjected  to  ''  the  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds" — his  intellect  gave  way.  In  November,  1846 ,  it 
was  our  privilege  to  listen  to  his  preaching,  and  sure  we  are  that  at  that 
period  he  manifested  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  which  ho  afterwards 

became  a  victim. The  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

England,  contains  over  30,000  volumes. A  new  edition  (the  7th)  of 

Druitt's  Surgery  has  recently  been  published  in  London. According 

to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Sept.  11th,  the  health,  so 
long  and  seriously  impaired,  of  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  will  soon  be  re- 
established. At  present  he  meets  bis  patients  at  his  usual  consultation 
hours,  and  has  partially  resumed  his  duties  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  The  Warrens  are  names  inseparably  associated  with  American 
Surgery. 

Dr.  Jas.  Dubois,  of  Now  Utrecht,  L.  I.,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  yel- 
low fever,  whicti  is  prevailing  in  that  vicinity.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  epidemic.  Dr.  D.  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  leave  for  a  more 
healthy  location,  but  he  replied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain,  and  not  to 
desert  the  inhabitants  in  their  hour  of  affliction.  Like  a  true  soldier,  he 
died  at  the  post  of  duty. 

A  quack  in  England  has  recently  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  in 
causing  the  death  of  a  patient  by  administering  lobelia-inflata  in  five-grain 
doses.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Letheby,  in  1853,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  in  the  London  Hospital,  no  less  than  thirteen  cases  of 
poisoning  had  occurred  from  this  drug  within  the  three  or  four  preceding 
years,  and  in  six  of  these  a  coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter. In  the  recent  trial,  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment. 

Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  is  about  to  establish  a  now  journal,  to  advocate  '^  more 
liberal  principles." 

In  Mr.  Marson's  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Vaccination 
Bill,  1856,  he  mentions  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  efficient 
vaccination,  the  fact,  that  not  one  of  the  nurses  or  servants  of  tho  Lon- 
don Small-Pox  Hospital  has  had  small-pox  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
They  had  all  been  either  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  service. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Bulkley,  formerly  editor  of  tho  N.  Y.  Medical  Times,  has 
become  associated  with  Drs.  Purple  and  Smith,  of  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medicine,  which  is  one  of  our  best  medical  periodicals,  and  but  too  little 
known  at  the  West.  By  this  union  of  tho  editorial  corps,  both  journals 
become  consolidated.  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  N.  Y.  Journal 
to  our  readers. —  Western  Lancet. 
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Poisoning  from  swallowing  Cidoroform, 

The  Fhiladelpliia  Medical  Examiner  contains  an  interesting  case  of 
death  following  the  ingestion  of  ahout  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  chloro- 
form, diluted  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  water.  The  patient  wa.s 
an  intemperate  woman,  who  swallowed  the  liquid  by  mistake,  supposing 
it  to  be  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  The  first  symptoms  were  those  of  intoxi- 
cation followed  by  insensibility,  stertorous  breathing,  slow  and  feeble 
pulse,  and  great  contraction  of  the  pupils.  She  lived  for  about  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  died  asphyxiated,  havii^  recovered  her  senses  for  seveial 
hours  before  death.  The  stomach  was  paler  than  usual,  except  in  streaks 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the  organ 
had  been  thrown  into  folds  by  the  irritation  of  the  chloroform,  so  that 
only  a  portion  of  its  surface  had  been  acted  on.  The  mucous  membrane 
was  much  softened. — Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal, 


Etherization  in  Puerperal  Convulsions, 

Dr.  Griscom  reports  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians  a  case 
of  puerperal  convulsions  occurring  in  a  corpulent  young  woman,  pregnant 
with  her  second  child.  She  was  suffering  under  general  anasarcous 
swelling,  and  experienced  vertigo  occasionally.  While  dressing  her  hair, 
she  fell  down  in  violent  apoplectic  convulsions.  Her  pulse  was  full  and 
rapid,  and  being  unable  to  bleed  her,  Br.  G.  took  sixteen  ounces  of  blood 
from  her  head  by  cups,  and  the  same  quantity  by  leeches.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  labor  having  begun.  As  the  patient  still  remained  un- 
conscious, and  the  convulsions  were  recurring  with  fearful  violence,  chlo- 
roform was  used  as  a  rubefacient  to  the  spine  and  epigastrium,  and  ether 
given  by  inhalation.  After  its  exhibition  the  convulsions  became  less 
and  less  violent,  labor  set  in,  and  a  living  child  was  born.  The  mother 
recovered. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


Mode  of  Testing  the  Translucency  of  Hydrocele, 

As  ordinarily  employed,  by  placing  a  candle  on  one  side  of  the  tumor, 
and  excluding  the  passage  of  the  light  laterally  by  means  of  the  hand, 
it  is,  at  best,  a  clumsy  proceeding,  and  liable  to  errors.  I  have  found 
the  stethascope  much  more  useful,  as  a  means  of  excluding  the  diffused 
light,  and  b^  applying  the  eye  to  its  expanded  bell-shaped  portion — the 
ear-piece  being  firmly  placed  upon  the  scrotum,  held  in  a  tense  condi- 
tion— ^we  can  even  map  out  the  state  of  the  parts  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
if  the  contained  fluid  be  of  ordinary  character,  and  detect  the  condition 
of  the  testicle  by  the  opacity  it  produces,  especially  when  it  occupies  any 
unusual  locality,  as  the  front  or  sides  of  the  scrotum,  or  is  adherent  from 
inflammation  after  previous  tappings.  We  can  employ  either  a  lighted 
candle  or  bright  sunlight,  as  our  best  means  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
illumination ;  but  even  in  diffused  daylight  I  have  succeeded  very  well 
in  the  manner  I  mention. — ^Dr.  W.  Prazer,  in  Dublin  Hospital  Ga- 
zette, 
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Spender*s  Chalk  Ointment  in  Ulcers  of  the  Leg, 

Dr.  Patterson  has  oolleoted  125  oases  of  cHronio  non-specifio  oloers  of 
the  leg,  ia  which,  under  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  cure  has  been  rapid 
and  complete.  The  following  formula  he  prefers :  R.  Gretae  preparatso, 
Ibiv. ;  adipis  suiUi,  Ibi. ;  olei  olivaB,  oz.iis.  Having  heated  the  oil  and 
lard,  add  gradually  the  chalk,  finely  powdered. 

The  ointment  and  a  bandage  being  once  applied,  it  is  left  until  the 
cicatrix  forms  and  becomes  finn. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 
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EERiTA. 

October  Number,  Article  on  Small  Pox,  by  N.  F.  Powers,  M.  D.,  on 
page  77,  7th  line,  read  ^'elapses"  instead  of  <^ classes;'^  page  77,  9th 
line,  3d  paragraph,  there  should  be  a  parenthesis  (as  in  the  loins,  head, 
bones,  and  muscles) ;  page  77,  last  line  3d  pan^raph,  '*  a  dark  fur  cov- 
ers it  and  its  papillae;"  page  78,  9th  line,  3d  paragraph,  "  The  fluid  is 
changed  in  its  serositj ;  page  78,  14th  line,  3d  paragraph,  <'  anssmio'' 
instead  of  ''  anermic ;"  page  78,  last  line  3d  paragraph,  <*  and  are  stim- 
ulated" when  necessary;  page  78,  last  line  on  the  page,  "  Hager's 
Plagues ;"  page  79, 1st  page,  "  seen  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye ;"  page 
80, 11th  line  2d  paragraph,  '<  difficulty  in  diagnosine ;"  page  80, 2d  lin^* 
4th  paragraph,  "  There  is  a  great  variety ;"  page  81,  2d  line,  "  can  nrf 
be  seen  in  other  diseases;"  page  81,  4th  line,  '*  in  the  last  stages  jpf 
pregnancy,  or  in  the  very  old ;"  page  81,  5th  line,  "  as  when  complica- 
ted with  diffused  hemorrhage ;"  page  81,  14th iine  of  the  letter,  ^^  ^n 
after  it  made  its,"  &c. 

[ARTICLE  TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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Foeticide.  An  Essay  by  J.  Bobing,  M.  D.,  Professor  Obstetrics, 
fcc.,  Atltota  Medical  College ;  read  before  the  Atlanta  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  published  by  that  body. 

In  the  selection  of  a  subject  for  discussion  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  have  been  governed  by  a  desire  for  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science,  and  sound  morality. 

Foeticide  has  been  chosen  from  a  settled  conviction  that  its 
nature  and  importance  are  not  generally  appreciated  by  man- 
kind, and  that  some  method  should  be  adopted  by  which  pub- 
lic attention  and  investigation  may  be  had. 

The  opinion,  so  long  and  generally  entertained,  that  the 
impetus  in  utero  becomes  a  living  being  at  birth,  or,  at  least,  at  the 
time  of  "quickening,"  is,  in  my  judgment,  based  upon  pro- 
found^error,  and  productive  of  consequences  the  most  painful 
and  revolting  to  the  enlightened  Christian  mind. 

It  has,  in  innumerable  instances,  lead  the  unsuspecting  mo- 
ther to  the  horrid  crime  of  shedding  the  blood  of  her  own  in- 
nocent ofl&pring,  and  made  her  husband  accessory  to  the  un- 
natural cruelty. 

It  has  presented  an  open  door  of  escape  from  punitive  jus- 
tice,^to  the^multitudes  of  fallen  women,  who?e  passions  and 
foul  commerce  have  subjected  them  to  illegal  pregnancy. 

It  has  covered  the  depravity  of  scores  of  those  in  what  is 
called  "high  life,"  and  who,  but  for  the  hope  of  escape  from 
exposure  by  meana  of  criminal  abortion,  would  probably  never 
have  fallen  by  the  snares  of  the  seducer. 
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In  few  words,  it  has  condaced  to  evil,  and  only  to  evil,  in 
that  it  has  served  to  render  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes  both 
easy  and  comparatively  safe  £ix)m  public  scrutiny,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  lowered  the  estimate  of  human  life,  and 
obscured  the  turpitude  of  murder. 

It  strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of  society,  is  reckless  of 
virtue,  and  tends,  in  all  its  influences,  to  the  destruction  of 
conjugal  integrity. 

Every  member  of  the  profession  knows  with  what  apparent 
confidence  and  boldness,  not  the  unfortunate  only,  who  have 
been  deceived  and  ensnared  by  the  seducer,  ask  to  be  relieved 
from  the  consequences  of  their  illegal  commerce,  by  profes- 
sional  skill  in  superinducing  abortion,  but,  that  the  virtuous 
and  the  intelligent  wife  and  mother  seek,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  same  measures,  to  escape  the  pangs  of  parturition,  and 
the  seclusion  of  the  season  of  nursing. 

Do  these  last  know,  does  the  physician  who  interposes  his 
skill  remember,  that  the  thing  proposed  is  cold,  deliberate 
murder  ? 

That  there  are  those  who  recklessly  resort  to  abortion  to 
cover  their  depravity,  and  that  there  are  monsters  in  human 
form,  (they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  humanj)  wearing,  most 
unfortunately,  the  title  of  M.  D.,  who,  for  moneys  will  commit 
the  atrocious  crime,  is  too  manifest  to  admit  of  a  question ; 
but,  that  very  many  are  lead  into  it  by  ignorance  of  its  nature 
and  magnitude,  is  firmly  believed.  It  cannot  be,  that  the  mul* 
titudes  of  women  who  are  wives  and  mothers,  and  men  who 
are  husbands  and  fathers,  who  adopt  this  mode  of  evading  the 
results  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound  together,  do  so 
understandingly. 

They  do  not,  as  is  certainly  true,  believe  themselves  mur- 
derers, and  that  of  their  own  ofiEspring.  But,  that  every  abor- 
tion induced  by  such  causes,  and  prompted  by  such  motives, 
is,  in  the  sight  of  Gh>d,  murder  ovi  righty  seems  to  me  not  to 
admit  of  the  slightest  doubt 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  fcBtus  in  utero  has  not  been,  and  is  not  now 
regarded  as  murder,  since  it  is  true,  that  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  most  enlightened  natiohs  of  the  earth,  by 
express  statutes,  only  hold  it  to  be  a  "high  misdemeanor;" 
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and  even  Georgia^  onr  own  State  of  boasted  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue,  is  found  in  the  same  category. 

Is  it  not  singular  enough  that  one  of  our  statutes  should  de- 
fine murder  to  be  "  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  human  being  in 
the  peace  of  the  State,  with  malice  afore-thought,  either  im- 
plied or  express,"  and  that  another  should  define  the  cold 
blooded,  deliberate  destruction  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  to  be 
only  "  a  high  misdemeanor  V*  If  I  am  not  wholly  mistaken, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  of  all  the  varieties  of  murder,  that  of  the^ 
embryonic  human  being  is  the  most  atrocious  and  indefensi" 
ble.  It  is  a  wanton,  unprovoked  and  cruel  deprivation  of  a 
human  being,  of  the  existence  which. God  alone  gave,  and 
can  of  right,  take  away,  and  that  being  is  not  only  inoffensive 
but  utterly  helpless. 

The  doctrine  which  I  hold,  and  now  propose  to  establish  is, 
that  from  the  moment  of  the  fecundation  of  an  ovum,  it  is,  in 
every  essential  sense,  a  living,  self-sustaining,  and  self-devel- 
oping being,  entitled  to  protection  in  its  possessions,  and  that 
whatever  it  may  become,  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually, 
in  utero,  or  €Xtra-utero,  is,  by  growth  and  development  of  the 
original,  and  not  by  the  addition  of  Tiew  materials,  or  attri- 
butes, and,  therefore,  its  destruction,  its  wanton  destruction, 
is  alike  murder,  at  any  and  every  stage  of  its  existence ;  and 
no  matter  whether  the  killing  is  by  means  of  a  rifle  ball,  a 
bowie-knife,  a  dose  of  ergot,  or  the  introduction  of  a  bougie 
into  the  uterus — ^the  means  employed,  and  the  time  chosen,  to 
perpetuate  the  deed,  can  never  change  its  turpitude — it  is  mur- 
der stUL 

Before  introducing  proof  in  support  of  this  view,  it  will  not 
be  wholly  irrelevant,  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  numerous 
doctrines  which  have  been,  and  are  still  held,  by  those  whose 
position  and  practice  are  here  controverted,  especially,  as  the 
doing  so  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  an  attempt  to 
settle  upon  some  period  after  fecundation,  at  which  the  ovum 
takes  on  the  attributes  of  a  living  being. 

On  this  subject.  Beck,  in  his  work  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, has  the  following  judicious  remarks :  "  The  ancients 
were  by  fiir  the  most  extravagant  in  their  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject The  same  fundamental  error,  however,  pervaded  all  their 
doctrines.    They  believed  that  the  sentient  and  vital  principle 
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was  not  infused  into  the  foetus  until  sometime  after  conception 
had  taken  place.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  exact  time  at 
which  this  union  is  effected,  could  never  be  satisfactorily  set- 
tled by  them.  According  to  EQppocrates,  the  male  fcBtns  be- 
came animated  in  thirty  days  after  conception,  while  the  fe- 
male required  forty-two. 

"  The  stoics  believed  that  the  soul  was  not  united  to  the 
body,  before  the  act  of  respiration,  and  consequently,  that  the 
foetus  was  inanimate  during  the  whole  period  of  uterogestation. 

"  This  doctrine  prevailed  until  the  reigns  ot  Antoneus  and 
Sevenes,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  more  popular  sentiments  of 
the  sect  of  the  Academy,  who  maintained  that  the  foetus  be- 
came animated  at  a  certain  period  of  gestation. 

"The  common  law  of  Ihe  Church  of  Rome  also  distin- 
guished between  the  animate  and  inanimate  foetus,  and  pun- 
ished the  destruction  of  the  former  with  the  same  severity  as 
that  of  homicide. 

"  Galen  considers  the  animation  of  the  foetus  to  take  place 
on  the  fortieth  day  after  conception ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
supposed  the  foetus  to  become  organized. 

"  Others  believed  shorter  periods  suflBlcient,  and,  accordingly, 
three  days,  and  seven,  have  respectively  had  their  advocates. 

"  Another  contends  that  eighty  days  are  requisite  for  the  ani- 
mation of  the  female,  while  only  forty  are  necessary  for  the 
male;. 

"  Some  advocate  forty  days,  as  sufficient  for  both. 

"  Others,  again,  make  a  distinction  between  the  imperfect 
embryo  and  the  perfectly  formed  foetus,  and  consider  abortion 
of  the  latter  as  a  crime  deserving  the  same  punishment  as 
homicide. 

"  Amidst  these  discordant  sentiments,  Zachias  offers  himself 
as  a  mediator,  and  proposes  sixty  days  as  the  limit,  and  recom- 
mends that  any  one  who  should  cause  an  abortion  aftier  that 
period,  whether  of  male  or  female,  should  be  punished  for 
homicide." 

From  the  foregoing^  it  is  obvious  that  the  confusion  by 
which  the  subject  has  been  constantly  encompassed,  has  arisen 
from  the  attempt  to  fix  upon  some  period,  subsequent  to  con- 
ception or  fecundation,  at  which  vitality  is  communicated  to 
the  foetus  in  utero,  and  there  being,  manifestly,  no  such  pe- 
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nod,  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  what  time 
it  occarsy  can  never  be  had.  The  whole  attempt  is  an  egre- 
gious blunder,  haying  for  its  origin  erroneous  physiological 
doctrines. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  surprise,  that  both  England 
and  this  country  should  have  adopted  principles  so  manifestly 
absurd  and  dangerous  to  the  good  of  society,  and  thus  perpetu- 
ate one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  Pagan  nations  and  Romanists, 
and  our  surprise  is  enhanced  by  the  considerations  of  life,  and 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  attending  its  criminal  destruc- 
tion. 

On  thb  subject,  Beck  says,  "  The  absurdity  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  these  distinctions  are  founded,  is  of  easy  de- 
monstration. The  foetus,  previous  to  the  time  of  quickening, 
must  be  either  dead  or  alive.  Now,  that  it  is  not  the  former, 
is  most  evident  from  neither  putrefaction  nor  decomposition 
taking  place,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
an  extinction  of  the  vital  principle. 

"  To  say  that  the  connexion  with  the  mother  prevents  this,  is 
wholly  untenable ;  facts  are  opposed  to  it  Foetuses  do  actu- 
ally die  in  the  uterus  before  quickening,  and  then  all  the  signs 
of  death  are  present.  The  embryo,  therefore,  before  that  cri- 
sis, must  be  in  a  state  different  from  that  of  death :  and  this 
can  be  no  other  than  life." 

But,  the  view  of  the  case  which  I  would  present,  and  which 
appears  to  me  the  only  rational  one,  is,  that  the  fecundated  or 
fertilized  ovum  is  from  the  moment  of  its  fecundation,  a  bona 
fide  human  being  in  errAryOy  and  henceforward,  in  process  of  de- 
velopment, identically  the  same  from  its  embryonic  state, 
through  uterogestation,  at  birth,  during  lactation,  dentition, 
and  manhood.  i 

That  this  view  is  correct,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  sustained  by 
all  the  reliable  works  on  the  subject  of  Physiology.  Let  us 
examine  a  few,  only,  of  the  most  approved  European  and 
American  authors. 

Eicherand  says,  **  Blood  is  perceived  about  the  seventeenth 
day  after  conception,  together  with  the  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
and  not  long  after  the  different  organs  have  commenced  their 
development." 

Blumenbach  and  Magendie  confirm  this  statement 
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Mauriceau  states  that  he  "  saw  a  fa3tus  of  about  ten  weeks, 
that  was  alive,  move  its  arms  and  legs,  and  open  its  mouth." 

Carpenter  remarks,  that  "  a  change  in  the  type  of  the  cir- 
culating system  of  the  foetus,  takes  place  at  a  very  early  period. 
At  about  the  fourth  week,  in  the  human  embryo,  a  septum  be- 
gins to  be  formed  in  the  ventricle ;  and  by  the  end  ot  the 
eighth  week  it  is  completed." 

Dr.  Dunglinson's  observations  are  to  the  same  effect.  He 
says,  *^  In  the  third  month,  the  heart  beats  forcibly." 

These  authors  clearly  establish  the  fact  of  the  vitality  of  the 
ovum  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  day  of  pregnancy,  and 
thence  onward,  and  consequently  refute  the  idea  of  a  "  convnu- 
nication''  of  life  at  a  subsequent  period  of  utero  gestation. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  "  is  the  fecundated  ovum  the  very  b^ 
ing  to  be  hereafter  developed  ?" 

Let  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  answer. 

"  The  Foetus  of  three  to  four  weeks,  has  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent— its  length  from  three  to  five  lines ;  its  head  indicated  by 
a  swelling ;  caudal  extremity  (which  is  seen  a  white  line,  in- 
dicating the  continuance  of  the  medulla  spinallis)  slender,  and 
terminating  in  the  umbilical  cord ;  the  mouth  indicated  by  a 
cleft ;  the  members  begin  to  appear  as  nipple-like  protuber- 
ences  ;  the  line  occupies  the  whole  abdomen  ;  the  bladder  is 
very  large,  &c." — Carpenter. 

"  From  the  time  of  the  first  evidence  of  impregnation  to 
the  fifteenth  day,  the  product  of  conception  appears  only  as  a 
gelatinous,  semi-transparent,  floculent  mass,  of  grayish  color, 
liquifying  promptly,  and  presenting  no  distinct  formation,  even 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  At  thirty  days  it  has  the  size  of 
a  large  ant,  according  to  Aristotle,  or  of  a  barley-corn,  accoj*- 
ding  to  Burton.  Baudalocque,  however,  observes  that  it  is 
not  larger  than  the  malleus  of  the  tympanum.  Its  length  va- 
ries from  three  to  five  lines. 

"  At  six  or  seven  weeks  its  length  is  almost  ten  lines.     The 
orm  and  lineaments  of  the  principal  organs,  and  the  places 
from  which  the  members  are  to  arise,  can  now  be  observed, 
and  it  is  equal  in  size  to  a  small  bee. 

"At  this  time,  also,  the  fluid  contained  in  the  membranes, 
is  much  heavier  than  the  embryo.  At  two  months,  the  length 
is  about  two  inches,  and  its  weight  nearly  two  ounces.     All 
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the  parts  are  perfectly  dUtinct,  and  many  points  of  ossification , 
are  observed  in  the  head,  trunk  and  members.  Sometimes 
the  male  sex  can  be  distinguished. 

^^  At  the  third  month  it  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  between  two  and  three  ounces  in  weight.  The  nose 
and  mouth  are  formed,  and  the  features  of  the  face  become 
more  distinct.  The  eyes  are  shut,  and  the  eyelids  adhere  to- 
gether— ^the  head  is  longer,  and  heavier  than  the  rest  of  the 
body — ^the  umbilical  cord  is  formed — ^the  genitals  are  distinct 
— ^the  penis,  &c.,  are  relatively  very  large — nymf  ha  are  pro- 
jecting, and  the  labia  very  thick. 

"  At  the  fourth  month  the  foetus  is  from  five  to  six  inches 
long,  and  weighs  from  four  to  five  ounces.  The  external  parts 
develop  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the  hair  and  nails. 
*  *  *  During  the  fifth  month  the  motions  are  felt  by  the 
mother.  The  length  is  fix)m  seven  to  nine  inches,  and  the 
weight  from  nine  to  ten  ounces.  The  brain  is  pulpy,  and  des- 
titute of  circumvolutions,  or  furrows,  &c." — Beck. 

"  Haighton,  in  experimenting  on  rabbits,  could  not  detect 
no  change  before  the  sixth  day,  and  the  foetus  was  not  percep- 
tible until  the  tenth. 

"  In  the  case  related  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  to  which  we 
have  so  frequently  referred,  the  embryo  was  perceptible  under 
the  microscope  of  Mr.  Bauer,  and  although  its  weight  did  not 
probably  exceed  a  grain,  the  future  situation  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  was  apparent.  Prom  this  period,  and  especially 
after  the  fifteenth  day,  the  ovule  can  be  separated  into  two 
distinct  sets  of  parts — the  dependencies  of  the  foetus,  and  the 
foetus  itself.  These,  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  become  more 
and  more  readily  separable." 

^^  From  the  moment  of  a  fecundating  copulation,  the  min- 
ute matters  furnished,  by  both  sexes,  when  commingled,  com- 
mence the  work  of  forming  the  embryo.  For  a  short  time, 
thqy  find  in  the  ovum  the  necessary  nutriment,  and  subse- 
quently obtain  it  from  the  uterus. 

^'  The  mode  in  which  this  action  is  accomplished  is  as  mys- 
terious as  the  essence  of  generation  itself.  Where  the  im- 
pregnated ovum  is  first  seen,  it  seems  to  be  an  amorphous, 
gelatinous  mass,  in  which  no  distinct  organs  are  perceptible. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and 
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blood  vessels  make  their  appearance,  but  which  of  these  is 
first  developed  is  undecided. 

"  Sir  Everard  Home,  from  his  observations  of  the  chick  in 
ovo,  as  well  as  from  microscopic  appearances  presented  by  the 
ovum,  in  the  case  of  the  female  who  died  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day  after  impregnation,  in  which  a  rudimental  brain 
and  s|pinal  marrow  were  perceptible,  decides  that  the  parts 
first  found,  bear  a  resemblance  to  brain ;  and  that  the  hear 
and  arteries  are  produced  in  consequence  of  the  brain  having 
been  establiflhed. 

"  The  ovule  does  not  reach  the  uterus  until  towards  the 
termination  of  a  week  after  conception.  On  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day  it  has  the  appearance  referred  to,  in  the  case  so 
often  cited  from  Sir  Everard  Home ;  the  future  situations  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  being  recognisable  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  microscope.  On  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
day,  according  to  Maygries,  the  ovum  is  perceptible  in  the 
uterus,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  containing  a  turbid 
fluid,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  opaque  point  is  suspended — 
punetum  saliens.  The  weight  of  this  has  been  valued  at  about 
a  grain. 

"  On  the  twenty-first  day,  the  embryo  appears  under  the 
shape  of  a  large  ant,  according  to  Aristotle,  etc. 

"  Thus,  man  himself,  in  succession,  passes  through  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  from  the  condition  of  a  simple  cell ;  these 
forms,  merging  by  degrees  into  one  another — the  form  of  the 
serpent,  of  the  fish,  of  the  bird — and  this  not  only  as  regards 
the  entire  system  in  the  aggregate,  but  also  as  regards  each 
one  of  its  constituent  mechanisms — ^the  nervous  system,  the 
circulatory,  the  digestive.  Now,  on  the  passage  onward,  these 
forms  are  to  be  regarded,  as  has  been  well  expressed — each 
one  as  the  scaffolding  by  which  the  next  is  built — and  just  as 
man,  in  his  embryonic  transit,  presents  these  successive  as- 
pects on  a  small  scale,  so  does  the  entire  animal  series  present 
them  in  the  world,  on  the  great  scale.     *    ^    * 

"  Every  living  being,  therefore,  springs  from  a  germ  which 
will  develop  itself  into  the  likeness  of  its  parent,  provided  it 
is  submitted  to  the  same  conditions  through  which  its  parents 


"  During  the  development  of  any  new  organism,  the  new 
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parts  uniformly  arise  from  the  old  ones ;  they  are  not  built 
from  foreign  materials  depositing  themselves  upon  new  cen- 
tres, but  are  educed  by  the  unfoldiog,  enlarging  and  modeling 
of  parts  already  existing.  An  organism  is  not  develoi>ed  as 
an  enlarged  house,  by  building  part  to  part,  but  it  all  expands 
from  one  common  or  simple  centre.     *    *    *     * 

"  At  the  stage  we  are  now  considering,  the  nutrition  of  the 
embryo  is  conducted  in  a  special,  but  very  temporary  way. 
The  yolk  of  the  ovum  has  no  stock  of  food  to  maintain  the 
nutrition  processes  beyond  the  brief  space  which  transpires  in 
the  passage  through  the  fallopian  tube.  The  duty  of  nutri- 
tion is,  at  this  moment,  assumed  by  the  villous  coat  of  the 
chorion,  whicli  absorbs  fluid  exuding  from  the  uterine  deci- 
dua,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  spongioles  of  the 
plant;  but  almost  immediately  the  necessity  arises  of  divert- 
ing more  directly  the  albuminoid  material  to  the  quickly  grow- 
ing embryo  from  the  yolk-bag,  to  which  it  would  have  gone, 
and  this  new  destination  implies  the  introduction  of  new  chan- 
nels of  transport,  which,  under  the  form  of  a  vascular  appara- 
tus, are  now  provided. 

"  About  the  close  of  the  second  month,  a  proper  vascular  ap- 
paratus, for  the  combined  purposes  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and 
respiration,  makes  its  appearance ;  it  is  the  placenta.  *  *. 
From  the  description  which  has  thus  been  given,  it  may  be 
gathered,  that  up  to  the  period  of  birth,  three  distinct  types  of 
nutrition  have  been  followed.  They  may,  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, be  designated — 1st,  yolk  nutrition  ;  2d,  tuft  nutrition  ; 
3d,  placental  nutrition.  To  these,  may  be  added  the  two  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  period — 4th,  lactation,  and  after  the  dental 
mechanism  is  supplied ;  5th,  the  diet  of  mature  life.       *      *. 

"  It  has  been  shown,  that  at  one  period,  nutrition  is  solely  at 
the  expense  of  the  yolk  of  the  ovum,  which  is  appropriated  by 
a  simple  surface — imbibition  ;  and  that  this,  in  due  time,  is 
succeeded  by  what  has  been  designated  tuft  nutrition.  At  a 
later  period,  this  mode,  in  its  turn,  is  replaced  by  another,  de- 
pending on  a  vascular  arrangement — the  placenta.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  aller  birth,  a  fourth  system  is  relied  on — nour- 
ishment by  milk;  and  it  is  only  by  degrees,  when  the  neces- 
sary changes  have  been  made  in  the  digestive  mechanism,  the 
teeth  being  cut,  that  the  final  mode  of  nutrition  is  assumed." 
— Draper. 
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Thus,  from  the  united  tegtimony  of  these  dietingaished  au. 
thors,  it  is  seen — ^first,  that  the  identical  ovum  of  fecundation,, 
is  that  which,  in  its  development,  is  the  embryo  of  fifteen  days, 
of  thirty  days,  of  two  months,  of  three  or  four  months,  the 
foetus  in  utero,  at  five  months,  at  term  of  gestation,  in  partu- 
rition, through  lactation,  dentition,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  mistaken  at  this  point.  But,  secondly,  it  is  as  clearly 
shown  that  vitality  is  coexistent  with  fecundation,  and  that 
there  is,  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be,  no  point  of 
time  afterwards  for  the  communication  of  vitality.  Thirdly, 
that  the  fecundated  ovum  is  not  only  the  embryonic  man,  al- 
ready vital,  but  it  is,  in  an  important  sense,  an  independent, 
self-existent  being,  that  is  having  in  itself  the  materials  for  de- 
velopment, being  actually  separated  from  the  mother,  as  well 
as  from  the  father,  though  maintaining  a  connexion  in  utero 
by  the  vascular  arrangement  repeatedly  referred  to;  there  is, 
realb/y  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  no  actual  attachment  of 
the  placenta  to  the  uterus.  Fourthly — ^that  from  the  moment 
of  fecundation,  the  ovum  breaks  from  subjection  to  the  influ- 
ence of  both  parents,  and  instantly  begins  the  work  of  its  own 
development,  which  is  to  continue  through  a  series  of  changes 
up  to  manhood,  but  not  to  the  destruction  of  identity  of  being 
and  attributes.' 

I  ask,  then,  where,  and  how,  shall  the  points  of  time  be  fixed, 
at  which  this  being  may,  and  may  not,  be  destroyed  ?  Is  it 
not  the  same  at  every  period  of  existence,  in  so  far  as  it  alone 
is  considered  ?  It  is  only  in  a  relative  point,  of  view,  that  the 
murder  of  the  adult  differs  from  that  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

But,  I  cannot  consent  to  conclude  this  subject  before  intro- 
ducing a  further  extract  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Draper,  who 
uses  the  following  beautiful  and  strong  language  in  summing 
up  his  views  of  this  matter : 

"  Perhaps,  in  some  age  hereafter,  Physiology  will  find  her- 
self sufficiently  advanced  to  offer  her  opinion  on  this  profound 
topic,  (the  immortality  of  the  soul,)  for  I  cannot  think  that 
God  has  left  us  without  a  witness  in  this  matter,  even  in  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  body  itself.  Prom  the  mo- 
ment that  we  see  the  first  trace?  of  the  nervous  mechanism 
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lying  iu  the  primitive  groove,  we  recognise  the  subordination 
of  every  other  part  to  that  mechanism. 

"For  it,  and  because  of  it,  are  introduced  the  digestive,  the 
circulatory,  the  secretory,  the  respiratory  apparatus.  They  are 
merely  its  ministers.  And  fastening  our  attention  on  the 
course  which  it  pursues,  we  see  that  it  is  at  once  a  course  of 
concentration  and  development. 

"  The  special,  is  at  each  instant,  coming  out  of  the  more 
general,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  psychical  devel- 
opment. The  germinal  membrane  is  east  away  as  soon  as  a 
stomach  can  be  prepared — aquatic  respiration  ceases  as  soon 
as  aerial  can  be  maintained.  The  scaffolding  that  was  of  use 
at  one  moment,  is  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  a  new  elevation  is 
reached.  The  germ,  the  embryo,  the  infant,  are  only  succes- 
sive points  in  a  progress,  which  at  instant  displays,  this  casting 
away  the  means  that  have  been  used,  as  soon  as  they  are  done 
with.  That  is  the  style  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on.  The 
principle  which  obscurely  animated  the  germ,  is  the  same 
which,  iu  a  higher  way,  animates  the  embryo,  and  this  again,, 
is  the  same  which,  in  a  more  exalted  condition,  animates  the 
infant  and  the  man.  The  cloudy  speck  which  ushers  in  the 
phantasmagoria  of  life,  expands,  as  the  Great  Artist  directs, 
until  every  lineament  has  become  visible. 

"  That  active  Agent,  which  was  first  laid  in  a  fold  of  the 
germinal  membrane,  was  not  annihilated  when  its  type  of  life 
was  changed  to  placental,  and,  therefore,  aquatic  life.  It  with- 
stood the  shock,  when  again,  after  a  due  season,  it  was  sud- 
denly made  to  breathe  the  air.  Arrived  at  the  mature  condi- 
tion, there  is  not  in  its  companion  body,  a  single  particle  that 
was  present  at  birth.  All  has  changed.  And,  what  is  still 
more  important,  not  only  has  there  been  this  interstitial  re- 
moval, but  in  succession,  the  very  nature  of  every  one  of  its 
organs  has  changed.  It  is  needless  now  to  repeat  how  many 
diiFerent  systems  of  nutrition  it  has  depended  on — how  many 
sorts  of  stomachs  in  succession  it  has  had — how  it  has  carried 
on  its  circulation  with  a  heart ;  with  a  heart  of  one  cavity, 
and  finally  with  one  of  four.  Through,  all  these  losses  and 
changes,  the  nnmaterial  principle  has  passed  unscathed,  and 
even  gathering  strength. 

"In  the  broadest  manner  that  a  fact  can  be  set -forth,  we 
see,  herein,  the  complete  subordination  of  structure,  and  the 
enduring  character  of  spirit." 
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ARTICLE   II. 
A  Case  of  Gaseous  OoUc.    By  Thos.  S.  Dbnny,  M.  D. 

In  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  your  Journal  I  observed  a 
case  of  "  Gaseous  Colic,"  reported  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Grant  of 
Wrightsboro'. 

I  recollect  a  case  somewhat  similar,  though  more  violent, 
which  occurred  in  my  practice  sometime  since. 

The  patient  fell  as  suddenly  as  if  from  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, which  resulted,  as  he  afterwards  informed  me,  from  the 
extreme  intensity  of  the  pain. 

I  saw  him  immediately  after  the  attack ;  he  was  nearly  in- 
sensible, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  pulse  could  be  per- 
ceived at  the  wrist.  I  immediately  administered  a  strong  dose 
of  brandy,  laudanum  and  ess.  mcnth,  pip.  The  effect  was  al- 
most instantaneous — an  immense  quantity  of  wind  was  dis- 
charged from  the  stomach,  which  afforded,  of  course,  instant 
relief.  The  pain,  however,  recurred  in  about  half  an  hour, 
and  required  one  or  two  more  doses  of  the  same  kind,  together 
with  the  warm  bath,  (coxlusevium,)  to  complete  the  cure. 

This  case  was  accompanied,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  pain, 
and  I  presume  on  the  first  attack,  likewise,  by  a  violent  spas- 
modic erection  of  the  penis,  adding  much  to  the  sufferifag  of 
the  patient.  Over  this  latter  symptom  the  warm  bath  seemed 
to  exercise  almost  magical  effect ;  the  patient  slept  immedi- 
ately after  its  use,  and  was  as  well  as  usual  the  next  morning, 
with  the  exception  of  some  debility,  natural  after  such  a  vio- 
lent excitement  of  the  system. 

As  to  the  cause  in  this  instance,  I  am  now  at  a  loss,  if  I  was 
acquainted  with  it  at  the  time. 
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SELECTIONS. 


From  ProeeedingB  of  American  PharmaceaUcal  AMOoUtion. 
On  Effervescing  Powders,    By  Jno.  M.  Maiscii,  of  Philadelphia. 

Efferyescing  powders  are  used  on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  gas- 
eous state  which  is  generated  as  soon  as  they  are  thrown  into  water  to  dis- 
solve. The  carbonic  acid  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  agreeable  refriger- 
ance^  or  it  is  employed  to  mask  to  a  certain  extent  tne  taste  of  other 
medicines.  The  generation  of  a  carbonic  acid  is  effected  by  the  mutual 
decomposition  of  ar  carbonate  with  a  vegetable  acid  or  an  acid  salt.  Of 
the  carbonates  used^  the  preference  is  usually  given  to  the  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  or  soda,  seldom  only  the  officinal  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  mono* 
carbonate  of  soda  are  employed ;  carbonate  of  potassa  is  entirely  unfit  to 
enter  into  such  a  combination,  owinff  to  its  deliquescence. 

Among  tho  acids,  recourse  is  had  to  the  tartaric  and  citric,  they  being 
the  only  two  officinal  acids  suitable  for  such  a  preparation  ;  sometimes 
they  are  replaced  by  bitartrate  of  potassa,  the  object  of  wbieh  is  to  have 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  going  on  in  the  stomach. 

In  the  United  States  and  England,  the  carbonate  and  the  acid  are  usu- 
ally kept  in  two  separate  papers,  distinguished  by  their  blue  and  white 
color,  while  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  its  greater  convenience,  a 
mixture  of  the  two  is  habitually  employed  and  is  even  officinal  in  most  of 
the  continental  Pharmacopoeias. 

The  n.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  has  no  officinal  formula  for  any  of  these  pow- 
ders ;  however  it  is  customary  for  the  apothecary  to  prepare  two  different 
kinds,  one  under  the  name  of  '^  soda potoders^^  which  shall  contain  for  one 
dose  30  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  a  blue  paper,  and  25  grains  of 
tartaric  acid  in  a  white  one.  The  ^'  SeidlUz  potoders^^^  intended  for  a 
slight  laxative,  require  2  drachms  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa  with  lO 
grains  of  bicarbonate  ot  soda  in  a  blue,  and  30  mins  of  tartaric  acid  in 
a  white  paper.  These  powders  became  officinal  m  the  Prussian  Pharma- 
copoeia under  the  name  of  English  effervescing  powders^  (Pulvis  aeropho- 
rus  Anglicus)  and  are  put  up  in  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  in  accor- 
dance with  this  formula.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Mohr  to  substitute 
tartrate  of  soda  for  Rochelle  salt,  from  which  tartaric  acid  precipitates 
cream  of  tartar.  Sometimes,  especially  in  France,  where  such  formula 
have  originated  and  were  published,  the  Rochelle  salt  is  partly  or  wholly 
replaced  by  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  the  powders 
thus  prepared  indiscriminately  sold  under  the  name  of  '*  poudre  do  Sed- 
litz,"  from  which  they  chiefly  differ  by  their  bitter  taste,  the  aperient 
properties  being  about  alike.  If  these  powders  are  put  up  in  an  air-dry 
state,  they  keep  admirably  well  for  any  length  of  time.  Of  the  British 
Pharmacopseias,  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  give  directions  for  similar 
prenarations  under  the  name  of  pulveres  effervcscentes  oitrati,  which  are 
made  of  citric,  instead  of  tartaric  acid.    Under  the  name  of  simple  effdr- 
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▼esoing  or  Seltzer  powder,  Dorrault  directs  4  grammefl  (61.7  grs.)  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  in  a  blue,  and  the  same  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  in  a 
white  paper,  which,  when  dissolved  iu  a  wioe  bottle  full  of  water  contain- 
ing 1^  or  2  oz.  of  syrup  of  currants  or  lemon,  form  a  very  refreshing 
drink.  There  are  many  similar  formulae  for  ^^  effervescing  lemonade," 
usually  consisting  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  for  its  cheapness  is  pre* 
ferred  to  the  potassa  salt,  mixed,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  flavor 
ed  with  oil  of  lemon  in  one  paper,  and  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid  done  up 
in  another  one.  The  chief  object  in  making  such  powders  is  to  obtain 
their  refrigerent  qualities,  and  the  acid  is  therefore  taken  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess to  assure  of  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  and  to  pro- 
cure a  quantity  of  an  acid  salt,  either  bitsh*trato  or  bicitratc,  which  by  its 
agreeable  acidulous  taste  adds  much  to  the  pleasant  and  refreshing  pro- 
perties. Sometimes,  however^  the  physician  desires  an  ant-acid  effect  at 
the  same  time  with  the  refrigerant  action  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  sometimes  far  beyond  the 
power  of  saturation  of  the  acid  employed. 

An  effervescing  powder  is  also  occasionally  made,  consisting  of  bicar- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  of  citric  acid,  and  thus  forms  a  pleasant  substi- 
tute for  the  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia  of  the  London  College,  inas- 
much as  with  each  dose  beside  the  ammonia,  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  is  administered ;  20  grains  of  crystallized  citric  acid  will  sat- 
urate 18  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  quantity  of  which, 
however,  may  be  enlarged  if  a  more  decided  action  of  the  ammonia  is 
wanted. 

Sometimes,  though  as  yet  not  very  oflen,  if  Seidlitz  powders  are  ex- 
cepted, effervescing  powders  are  used  to  cover  the  unpleasant  taste  of 
^  some  medicines ;  in  this  view  they  are  mostly  used  in  connection  with 
Rochelle,  Epsom,  and  Glauber's  salt,  the  bitterness  of  which  salt  is  to  a 
certain  degree  masked,  particularly  if  taken  in  connection  with  lemon  syr- 
up. Meirieu  has  proposed  to  administer  sulphate  of  quinine  in  this  man- 
ner, by  mixing  1  decigramme  of  it  (1.6  grains)  with  1  gramme  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  in  another  paper  1.2  grammes  of  bicarbocatc  of  soda  and  8 
grammes  sugar ;  the  quantity  of  the  acid  just  suffices  to  convert  the  soda 
into  the  neutral  tartrate,  and  to  render  the  quinine  easily  soluble,  which 
is  intended  to  be  taken  with  its  bitterness  masked  by  the  sugar  and  the 
evolved  carbonic  acid.  A  ferruginous  effervescing  powder  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Oolombat,  and  the  formula  for  it  published  by  Dorvault.  The 
powders  are  made  by  mixing  2  grms.  (grs.  30.87)  sulphate  of  iron,  6 
grms.  (ers.  92.60j  tartaric  acid  and  12  grms.  (3  dracbcis)  sugar,  and  di- 
viding the  mixture  into  12  powders,  which  are  done  up  in  wh!te  paper ; 
each  of  the  blue  papers  contains  5  grs.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  l5 
grs«  of  sugar.  A  reaction  at  first  takes  place  between  the  iron  and  soda 
salt^  resnltinff  in  some  sulphate  of  soda  and  bicarbonate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  whicn  is  decomposed  together  with  the  rest  of  the  bicaroonate  of 
soda  by  the  tartaric  acid;  the  acid  is  just  within  the  fraction  of  not  quite 
2  grains  for  the  12  powders,  sufficient  to  produce  tartrate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  and  bitartrate  of  soda.  If  the  assertion  of  many  practitioners  be 
correct,  that  iron  exhibits  the  most  useful  and  reliable  action  in  the  ani- 
mal body  when  administered  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  the  above  prescrip- 
tion might  perhaps  be  found  very  beneficial  and  claim  the  attention  of 
pbyBiciaos.    Tartrate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  but  little  soluble  in  water, 
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and  it  might  p^rbaps  be  tbongbt  objeotioDaUe  on  that  aoooont ;  it  remains 
to  be  seen,  however,  whether  bitartrate  of  soda,  or  the  carbonic  acid  does 
not  act  as  a  solvent,  or  whether  the  digestivo  liquids  do  not  easily  decom- 
pose it,  so  as  to  assimilate  the  iron.  If  the  pure  sulphate  of  the  protox- 
ide is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  the  mixture  keeps  admirably  well,  so  hr 
at  least  as  may  be  judged  from  the  color,  and  in  making  such  an  effer- 
vescing draught,  the  iron  will  consequent!/  reach  the  stomach  before  it 
can  be  oyxdizcd  to  sequioxide  by  the  influence  of  the  atmaspherc. 

In  the  preceding  I  have  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  various  kinds  of 
those  effervescing  powders,  which  are  put  up  with  the  acid  and  the  carbo- 
nate in  different  parcels,  and  will  now  proceed  to  the  principal  object  of 
this  paper,  that  of  drawing  attention  to  that  ver^  convenient  form  of  the 
«ame  kind  of  powders,  which  differ  from  the  former  in  containing  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  mixed  into  one 
uniform  powder.  Of  these  effervescing  powders,  Wood  and  Baohe's 
Dispensatory  has  on  page  54  the  following  short  notice :  ^^  Tartaric  add, 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat  and  then  mixed  in  due  proportion  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  forms  a  good  effervescing  powder,  a  teaspoonful  of  which,  stirred 
into  a  tumbler  of  water  forms  the  dose.  The  mixture  must  be  kept  in 
well  stopped  vials."  Every  body  who  has  been  making  such  powders,  will 
have  experienced  that  such  a  mixture,  no  matter  how  closely  stopped  it 
may  be  kept,  will  spoil  and  even  become  moist.  Professor  Otto  has  made 
some  experiments  and  discovered  some  interesting  facts  vrith  regard  to  this 
phenomenon,  an  account  of  which  he  has  publi^ed  in  the  Annalen  der 
Chemie  and  Pharmacie,  xvii,  378,  of  which  I  will  give  a  short  abstract. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid  be- 
comes moist  when  introduced  into  well  stopped  viah,  and  this  change 
takes  place  the  quicker,  the  better  the  air  is  excluded ;  it  keeps  better 
if  the  vials  are  simply  covered  with  paper ;  but  if  the  powder  is  kept  in 
ordinary  paper  boxes,  he  has  never  seen  it  to  spoil.  Experiments  of 
Boese  have  shown  that  such  a  mixture  loses  weight  from  the  expulsion  of 
carbonic  add,  which  loss  is  greater,  the  better  the  powder  is  secured  from 
contact  with  the  air.  This  decomposition  is  introduced  by  a  portion  of 
moisture  which  the  mixture  contains,  and  which  must  evaporate  on  the 
air,  to  keep  the  powder  unaltered.  But  if  both  ingredients  are  dried  be- 
fore mixing  at  a  temperature  between  l20  and  l45^  P.  the  tartaric  add 
loses  nothing,  but  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  1|  per  cent;  if  the  mixture  is 
now  made  and  introduced  into  a  well  stopped  vial,  ic  has  commenced  to 
decompose  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours  and  the  decomposition  progresses 
rapidly.  But  if  the  soda  salt  was  dried  at  leT"  F.  (60''  B.)  the  mixture 
was  unaltered  after  having  been  kept  12  dayj  in  a  closed  vial.  It  is  the 
water  of  combination,  and  not  hygroscopic  w^ter  that  introduces  the 
change,  though  damp  favors  it ;  this  water  is  set  free  at  the  formation  of 
tartrate  of  soda,  ana  causes  the  moisture  and  liquefaction,  it  must  be  al« 
lowed  to  evaporate ;  that  takes  place  easily  from  the  fine  powder  at  the 
tension  of  a  low  temperature,  and  for  this  reason  the  alteration  is  so  lit- 
tle that  it  is  without  any  consequence.  Such  a  mixture  which  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  air  for  rome  time  and  is  still  unaltered,  commences  to 
change  as  soon  as  it  is  introduced  into  a  stopped  vial.  If  the  powder  is 
directed  to  be  kept  in  a  vial,  it  might  be  more  advisable  not  to  dry  the  in- 
gredients, but  the  finely  powdered  mixture.  In  no  case,  however,  not 
even  with  tho  greatest  care  could  the  powder  be  kept  for  many  years. 
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These  remarks  apply  next  to  the  effervescing  powder  of  the  Pnissian 
PbarmacopoBia,  with  which  the  experiments  were  made ;  it  is  prepared  of 
4  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  3  parts  of  tartaric  aoid^  and  7  parts  of  white 
sugar.  Immediately  on  throwing  this  powder  into  water,  effervescence 
takes  place  violently.  Other  preparations,  however,  generate  the  carbo- 
hie  acid  slowly,  even  so  slow  that  the  greater  part  of  the  reaction  takes 
place  in  the  stomach.  By  this  means  quite  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
can  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  at  a  single  dose,  and  is  there  mostly 
generated  by  degrees.  Yogler  gives  the  following  formula :  Exsiccated 
carbonate  of  soda  ^ij,  bicarbonate  of  potassa  3ij,  sugar  §ss.  If  three 
drachms  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  substituted  in  this  formula  for  the  ex- 
siccated soda,  a  larger  amount  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  evolved.  But  as 
bitartrate  of  soda  is  a  heavy  salt  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
the  idea  suggests  itself  of  looking  for  a  comparatively  more  soluble  salt, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  former  in  such  a  combination.  Such  a  salt  wo 
find  in  the  bitartrate  of  soda,  which  is  much  easier  soluble  in  water  than 
cream  of  tartar,  but  does  not  act  so  violently  on  the  carbonate  as  the  free 
acid,  especially  not  if  cold  water  is  used  for  the  menstrum.  Bicarbonate 
and  bitartrate  of  soda  must  bo  used  in  the  proportion  of  9:20  to  furnish 
a  neutral  salt.  If  the  ingredients  are  pulverized  separately  and  after- 
wards mixed  with  finely  powdered  sugar,  the  mixture  will  keep  very  well 
in  a  paper  box,  with  no  other  precaution  except  to  keep  it  away  from 
dampness.  ^ 

In  a  similar  manner  effervescing  powders  may  be  prepared  with  bicar- 
bonate of  ammonia,  of  which  14  parts  are  necessary  to  completely  satu- 
rate 15  parts  of  tartaric  acid,  so  as  to  form  the  neutral  tartrate  of  ammo- 
nia, or  30  parts  of  the  acid  are  required  if  the  formation  of  bitartrate  of 
ammonia  is  desired.  7  Parts  of  bicarbonate  of  amr..ouia  will  saturate 
18^  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  3  partn  of  the  carbonate,  8^  parts 
of  bitartrate  of  soda,  in  the  first  case  forming  the  tartrate  of  ammonia 
and  potassa,  in  the  latter  tartrate  of  ammonia  and  soda.  The  same  re- 
sults may  be  arrived  at,  if  bitartrate  of  ammonia  is  used,  and  it  may  suf- 
fice simply  to  state  here  the  required  proportions : 

16  Parts  of  it  saturate  7  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  forming 
neutral  tartrate  of  ammonia. 

2  Parts  of  it  saturate  1  part  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  forming  tartrate 
of  soda  and  ammonia. 

4  Parts  of  it  saturate  2^  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  forming  tar- 
trate of  potassa  and  ammonia. 

3  Parts  of  it  saturate  1  part  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  forming  tartrate 
of  soda  and  ammonia. 

An  effervescing  powder  containing  magnesia  was  formerly  more  exten- 
sively used  in  Europe  than  at  present ;  it  consisted  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia gtj,  tartaric  acid  3ss,  sugar  gi,  oil  of  lemon  gtt.  iij.  An  effective 
and  very  pleasant  cathartic  may  be  prepared  from  the  following  ingredi- 
ents :  carbonate  of  magnesia,  citric  acid,  sugar,  aa  ^ij  to  3iij,  oil  of  lem- 
on gtf.  ij.  The  ingredients  are  to  be  separately  rubbed  into  a  fine  pow- 
der and  then  mixed.  Thus  extemporaneously  prepared  and  soon  td^en, 
it  makes  a  pleasant  drink  and  is  a  good  cathartic.  The  powder  is  to  be 
stirred  into  about  a  half  a  pint  of  water,  when  chemical  i  eaotion  will  in- 
stantly commence ;  when  it  has  fairly  set  in  it  should  be  taken  at  once. 
I  have  omitted  to  make  experiments  with  regard  to  its  keeping.     It  re- 
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Bains  to  be  Men,  and  experiments  ought  to  be  made,  whether  it  msy  be 
meserred  unaltered  for  some  time  aeeording  to  die  plan  soffiested  bj 
Professor  Otto.  As  eitric  »oid  contains  much  water  of  eryst^ation  (4 
eqniy.)  it  might  probably  in  this  case  be  advisable  to  first  expel  the  same 
by  exposure  to  heat,  and  after  it  has  become  quite  cool  to  mix  it  with  the 
other  mgredients  preTiously  finely  powdered.  It  might  be  of  great  ser- 
Tice  upon  voyages  in  cases  where  saving  of  space  b  of  some  account,  and 
where  bottles  cannot  be  well  packed ;  it  would  combine  smallness  of  bnlk 
and  portability^  and  for  these  reasons  would  be  preferable  to  the  officinal 
solution.  Its  great  advantage  over  the  soluble  citrate  of  magnesia  would 
be  its  cheapness  and  its  far  more  refreshing  taste,  produced  by  the  carbo- 
nic acid  set  firee  and  the  citric  acid  still  in  solution.  The  citric  acid  in 
Uie  formula  given  may  be  augmented,  but  as  the  reaction  does  not  take 
place  at  once,  and  as  it  is  drank  before  the  saturation  is  completed,  there 
m  no  reason  for  doins  so;  the  solution  will  still  hold  a  sufficiency  of  free 
citric  acid  to  cover  the  taste  of  the  magnesia  salt,  and  render  the  draught 
quite  a  refreshing  one ;  the  chemical  reaction  is  completed  in  the  stom- 
ach. 
If  the  administration  of  an  iron  salt  is  intended,  Oolombat's  formula 

fiven  above  may  be  used,  and  all  the  ingredients  mixed  into  one  powder  ; 
ut  it  must  be  carried  in  mind  that  this  results  in  a  tartrate  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron.  As  it  has  always  been  a  desideratum  how  to  administer  a 
carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  an  unaltered  state,  and  as  even  Yal- 
let's  mass  becomes  oxidised,  the  following  mode  of  administration  is  sug- 
gested. Sulphate  of  iron  ^iis,  tartaric  add  dijiss,  dry  carbonate  of  sooa 
giijss,  suipr  ^iij.  The  chalybeate  waters  contain  usually  the  carbonate 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  besides  some 
alkaline  salts.  Physicians  value  these  watersi  because  they  are  usually 
better  adapted  to  the  digestive  organs  and  are  easier  assimilated,  eonse- 

SusAtly  of  a  auicker  and  more  reliable  action  on  the  human  frame  than 
lie  ordinary  ferruginous  preparations.  These  properties  are  doubtless 
due  to  the  prosence  of  that  mild  acid,  the  carbonic  and  probably  to  the 
aperient  Salts,  both  of  which  combine  their  action  with  that  of  the  iron. 
In  the  formula  given  above  sufficient  carbonic  acid  is  generated  to  convert 
the  iron  salt  into  a  carbonate  of  the  protoxide,  and  keep  the  same  in  so- 
lution. Thrown  into  a  bottle  filled  with  water,  a  clear  solution  is  obtain- 
ed, from  which  on  exposure  to  Uie  air  ses(|uioxide  of  iron  is  separated. 
If  a  bridcer  eflbrvescence  is  desired,,  the  acid  and  soda  may  be  increased 
in  due  proportion,  or  instead  of  ike  latter,  6^  scruples  of  Uoarbonata  of 
soda  substituted,  when  the  mixture  will  contain  double  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid.  A  little  sulphate  of  soda,  conresponding  with  the  quantity  of 
iron  will  be  formed,  and  the  neutral  tartrate  of  socm  which  does  not  de- 
compose the  dissolved  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  quantity  of 
these  salts  formed  is  but  small,  only  haste  enough  as  is  necessary  fbr  ob- 
tainii^  a  sufficiency  of  carbonic  acid ;  thus  an  opportunity  is  offerod  to 
combine  with  the  powder  such  substances  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to 
incroase  its  effect  or  direct  it  to  a  certain  point ;  such  substances  of  course 
must  not  interfere  with  the  carbonate  of  iron.  The  teaspoonful  of  the 
above  chalybeate  effervescing  powder  contains  about  18  m,  of  sulphate, 

Sto  li  ^8.  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.     With  regard  to  the 
ate  of  iron  I  would  here  yet  remark,  that  even  not  the  finest  crystals 
to  be  used  for  sudi  a  preparation  if  stability  is  desired.    Without 
2 
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entering  into  detaib  at  present  it  may  snffioe  to  say,  that  this  salt  keeps 
best,  by  itself  and  mixed  with  other  powders,  if  it  has  been  precipitated 
from  a  concentrated  solution  by  strong  alcohol,  well  washed  with  the  same, 
and  afterward  well  dried  in  the  open  air,  spread  ont  in  thin  layers  on  bib- 
ulons  paper. 

My  investigation  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  quinine  has  not 
been  completed  yet,  bnt  the  few  experiments  made  convince  me  that  it  is 
a  very  good  mode  to  administer  quinine  and  cinchonine  in  an  efiervescing 
powder,  made  with  citric  acid  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  previously  rub- 
oed  up  with  the  yellow  skin  of  fresh  orange  peel.  This  corrects  the  taste 
better  than  lemon,  cloves,  or  any  other  aromatic  that  I  have  tried.  The 
bitterness  seems  to  be  less  perceptible,  when  the  effervescing  powder  af- 
fords a  nearly  neutral  mixture,  and  a  sufficiency  of  the  orange  skin  has 
been  added  to  impart  a  high  and  agreeable  flavor  to  the  draught. 

Admimstration  of  Ammonia. — Bicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  devoid  of 
the  ammoniacal  smell,  and,  although,  having  still  a  somewhat  pungent 
taste,  may  be  given  in  almost  any  form,  even  the  powder  and -solution 
hardly  requiring  more  than  a  little  sweetening  to  render  it  pleasant  to  take. 
If  the  full  effects  of  ammonia  are  quickly  desired,  we  have  no  other  pre- 
paration for  such  a  purpose,  but  the  various  preparations  of  caustic  ammo- 
nia and  the  officinal  sesquicarbonate.  This  latter  one  only  can  be  made 
into  pills,  but  is  usually  given  in  bolution,  like  spiritus  and  aqua  ammoniss ; 
their  taste  and  smell,  however,  are  so  very  pungent  and  penetrating,  that 
they  cannot  be  covered  or  masked,  either  by  aromatics  or  mucilages.  As 
they  are  valuable  remedies  in  scarlet  fever,  the  small  children,  for  whom 
they  are  prescribed,  often  object  to  taking  them.  We  have,  I  believe,  a 
much  more  convenient  and  pleasant  form  to  secure  the  effects  of  ammo- 
nia without  incurring  its  penetrativeness ;  we  may  arrive  at  this  end  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way  as  above,  in  trying  to  obtain  the  properties  of  car- 
bonate of  protoxide  of  iron.  If  a  solution  of  the  neutral  tartrate  of  am- 
monia is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  an  ammoniacal 
smell  will  soon  be  perceived,  and  a  glass  rod,  moistened  with  muriatic 
acid,  will  evolve  thick  white  vapors  if  held  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
An  interchange  has  taken  place,  a  double  decomposition,  by  which  tar- 
trate of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  has  been  formed. 

If  bitartrate  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa, an  effervescence  will  take  place,  and  the  formation  of  a  double  tar- 
trate of  the  two  bases ;  a  further  addition  of  carbonate  of  potassa  will 
displace  the  ammonia  from  its  combination,  which,  with  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  potassa  salt  and  that  still  held  back  by  the  solution,  combines  to 
bicarbonate  or  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia.  But,  if,  after  the  saturation 
of  the  bitartrate  of  ammonia  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  expelled  by  a  moderate  heat,  or,  if  the  double  tartrate  of  potassa  and 
ammonia  be  taken  at  once,  the  subsequent  addition  of  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa causes  the  formation  of  monocarbonate  of  ammonia.  Bicarbonate 
of  potassa  used  in  place  of  the  carbonate,  will,  in  all  cases,  cause  the 
same  result,  that  is,  the  production  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  want  the  formation  of  monocarbonate  of  ammonia,  we  have 
to  bring  in  contact  neutral  tartrate  of  ammonia,  or  its  double  salt  with 
tartrate  of  potassa,  and  carbonate  of  potassa ;  as  this  latter,  however, 
cannot  be  dispensed  in  form  of  powder,  and  as  it  dissolves  in  water  too 
easily, ^and  for  this  reason  aots  too  quickly  on  the  tartrate  so  as  to  form 
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oftrbonate  of  ammoDia,  it  is  not  fit  to  answor  the  purpose  of  haTing  the 
reaotioD  going  on  in  the  stomach  so  that  the  ponder  may  pass  the  organs 
of  smell  and  taste  without  exhibiting  anything  bnt  a  aalinons  taste  ;  the 
dry  carbonate  of  soda  then  takes  its  place,  on  account  of  its  similar  ac- 
tion and  its  slower  solubility ;  even  carbonate  of  lime  might  be  used  in 
some  cases ;  the  powder  should  be  mixed  in  syrup  and  given  at  once,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  direct  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  whieh 
might  develope  its  caustic  properties  in  the  stomach.  Tartrate  of  ammo- 
nia, with  which  I  have  experimented  a  short  time  ago,  I  believe  to  be  a 
far  more  stable  salt  than  is  usually  sapposed,  but  other  salts  such  as  the 
sulphate  and  muriate  can  be  used  in  lieu  thereof ;  it  should,  however, 
never  be  left  out  of  sight  that  with  these  powders  a  double  deoompositioii 
takes  place,  and  that,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
sal  ammonia  would  be  inadmissible,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  One  part  of  exsiccated  carbonate  ot  soda  would  suffice 
for  one  and  three-quarter  parts  of  the  neutral  tartrate,  one  and  a  quarter 
of  sulphate  and  one  part  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Whenever  medicine  is  administered,  it  ought  not  only  to  be  prepared 
nicely,  but  appearance  and  taste  ought  to  be  made  as  agreeable  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  please  the  eye,  and,  if  possible,  the  palate  of  the  invalid. 
Very  often  has  the  pharmaceutist  occasion  to  take  notice  of  some  beha- 
vior of  medicines  in  this  regard,  often  he  may  be  interested  sufficiently  to 
make  some  experiments  for  the  sake  of  information,  and  thus  arrive  at 
some  satisfactory  results.  We  know  sugar  has  been  tried  to  mask  the 
taste  of  disagreeable  medicines,  aromatics  and  spirits  have  been  tried,  but 
for  some  in  vain.  The  effervescing  powder  seemed  to  be  one  means  that 
had  not  been  sufficiently  tried  yet,  and  a  desire  to  find  a  more  pleasant 
way  for  administering  ammonia,  has  also  lead  to  the  experiments  with 
iron  to  discover  a  way  to  administer  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  occurs  in 
most  of  the  chalybeate  springs.  These  are  the  reasons  for  having  under- 
taken these  investigations ;  if  the  result  and  the  suggestions  expressed' 
will  inspire  others  to  a  trial  of  pushing  forward  in  this  direction,  the  re- 
sults might  probably  be  very  satisfactory. 


[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Experimental  and  Clinical  Researches  Applied  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology.  By  Ed.  Bbown-Sequard,  M.  I).,  Laureate  of  the  Acad- 
emic des  Sciences  of  France,  Vice  President. of  the  Soditi  de 
Biologic^  ex-Secretary  of  the  Sociit4  Fhilomathique  of  Paris,  ex- 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Richmond  Medical 
College,  &o. 

From  Aiigust,  1852,  to  August,  1853,  I  published  in  the  Medical 
Examiner^  of  Philadelphia,  a  series  of  thirty-three  short  papers,  which 
was  afterwards  connected  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  :  *'  kxperimen- 
tal  Researches  Applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathology'^  The  follow- 
ing article  is^  the  first  of  a  second  series  of  papers,  which,  with  the 
preceding  series  which  has  appeared  in  Philadelpnia,  will  fonn  a  com- 
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plete  soamaiy  of  all  my  original  reaearolies  in  vaiioiB  branobaa  of  Hib 
medioal  Boienoes. 

/.  Artificial  Production  of  an  Epil^iform  Affection  in  AnMnalu^ 
cund  Etiology  and  Treatment  of  certain  form*  of  Epilept^  in  Jfot». 

Six  years  aeo^  I  discoyered  that  certain  alterations  at  the  spiiuJ  oord, 
upon  mammals,  produce,  after  a  few  weeks,  a  oonTnkive  affootion,  !«• 
sembling  epilepsy.  TSee  Oon^es  Rendus  de  la  Soc.  de  Biol.,  1.  n., 
pp.  105  and  169 — 1850.)  Since  that  time,  I  haye  fbnnd  many  new 
facts  concerning  this  affection ;  and  lately,  in  comparing  the  results  of 
my  experiments  with  what  has  been  obserred  in  man,  in  many  oases  of 
epilepsy,  I  haye  been  led  to  some  conclusions,  which  are  I  think,  yerr 
important,  as  regards  the  etiology,  the  nature  and  the  treatment  of  epi- 
lepsy. Although  some  of  the  results  of  my  experiments  haye  alrewty 
been  published  (see  my  Exper^  Researches  applied  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology y  pp.  86  and  80,  the  Archives  de  MSdee.j  ete,^  Feyrier,  1866; 
and  the  Moniteur  dee  Hbpitaux,  Oct.,  1856,  p.  954),  I  wOl  relate  them 
here,  as  I  shall  haye  to  make  use  of  them  when  I  expose  my  yiews  upon 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  epilepsy.  I  will  also  giye  a  detailed  ao- 
count  of  some  of  the  facts  I  haye  obseryed  in  animials,  becanse  these 
faioia  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy  in 
man. 

§  I.  I  haye  found  that  the  following  kinds  of  injury  to  l^e  spinal  oord 
are  able  to  produce  epilepsy,  or  at  least  a  disease  resembling  epilepsy,  in 
animals  belonging  to  different  species,  but  mostly  upon  goinea-pigs. 

1st.  A  complete  transyersal  section  of  a  lateral  half  of  this  organ. 

2d.  A  transyersal  section  of  its  two  posterior  columns,  of  its  posterior 
comua  of  gray  matter,  and  of  a  part  of  the  lateral  columns. 

8d.  A  transyersal  section  of  eitner  the  posterior  columns  or  the  lateral, 
or  the  anterior  alone. 

4th.  A  complete  transyersal  section  of  die  whole  organ. 

5th.  A  shnple  puncture. 

Of  all  these  injuries,  the  first,  the  second  and  the  fourth  seem  to  haye 
more  power  to  produce  epilepsy  than  the  others.  The  first  partioulariy, 
i.  6.,  the  section  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  seems  to  produce 
constantly  this  disease  in  animals  that  liye  longer  than  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  operation.  After  a  section  of  either  the  lateral,  the  an- 
terior or  posterior  columns  alone,  epilepsy  rarely  appears,  and  it  seems 
that  in  the  cases  where  it  has  been  produced,  there  has  been  a  deeper 
incision  than  usual,  and  that  part  of  the  gray  matter  has  been  attained. 
In  other  experiments,  few  in  number,  the  section  of  tiie  central  gray 
matter  (the  white  being  hardly  injured)  has  been  followed  by  this  oon- 
yulsiye  disease.  I  haye  seen  it  but  yery  rarely  after  a  simple  puncture 
of  the  cord. 

It  is  particularly  after  injuries  to  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  which 
extends  from  the  seyenth  or  eighth  dorsal  yertebra  to  tne  third  lumbar, 
that  epilepsy  appears. 

§  II.  Usually  this  affection  begins  during  the  third  or  fourth  week  af- 
ter tiie  injury.  In  some  cases  I  haye  seen  it  beginning  during  the 
second  week,  and  eyen  one  or  two  days  before.  At  ffrst  the  fit  consists 
only  in  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  fiice  and  neck,  either  on  one  or 
the  two  sides,  according  to  the  transyersal  extent  of  the  injuiy.  One 
eye  or  both  are  forcibly  shut,  the  head  is  drawn  towards  oaa  of  llui 
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shonldOTB,  and  the  month  opened  by  the  spasm  of  some  of  the  mnfldea 
of  the  neok.    This  spasmodio  attack  qnioklj  disappears. 

After  a  few  daj»  the  fit  is  more  complete,  ana  all  parts  of  the  body, 
which  are  not  paralyzed,  have  conynlsions.  According  to  the  seat  of  the: 
iignzy,  the  parts  that  have  conynlsions  greatly  vary.  When  the  lesion 
b  near  the  last  cbrsal  vertebrse  or  the  first  lumbar,  and  consisting  of  a 
seotion  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  conynlsions  take  place  eyeryi- 
where,  except  only  the  posterior  limb  on  the  side  of  the  injury.  If  the 
lesion  consists  of  the  section  of  Ihe  two  posterior  columns  and  a  part  of 
the  lateral  columns,  and  of  the  gray  matter,  conynlsions  take  place  eyery- 
where  without  exception,  but  with  much  more  yiolence  in  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  body.  When  the  lesion  exists  at  the  leyel  of  the  last  dorsal% 
yertebrsa  and  consists  in  a  transyersal  section  of  the  two  anterior  or  of 
the  two  lateral  columns,  conynlsions  are  (nrdinarily  limited  to  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  a  yery  interesting  fact  that  they  are  not  al- 
ways confined  to  these  parts,  the  two  posterior  limbs  haying  sometimes 
yery  strong  tetanic  spasms,  at  the  same  that  there  are  clonic  conynlsions 
in  the  anterior  limbls.  After  a  transyersal  section  of  the  central  gray 
matter,  or  of  the  whole  spinal  cord,  in  the  dorsal  region,  conynlsions  are 
limited  to  either  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  parte  of  the  body. 

§  nL  Conynlsions  may  come  either  spontaneously,  or  after  certain 
exoitatbns.  The  most  interesting  &cte  concerning  these  fite  is  that  it 
is  possible,  and  eyen  yery  easy,  to  produce  them  by  two  modes  of  ir- 
litatioB.  If  we  take  two  guinea  pigs,  one  not  haying  been  submitted  to 
any  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  other  haying  had  this  organ  in- 
jured, we  find,  in  preyentine  them  from  breathing  for  two  minutes,  that 
ocmyulsions  come  in  both ;  but  if  we  allow  them  to  breathe  again,  the 
first  one  recoyers  almost  at  once,  while  the  second  continues  to  haye  yio- 
lent  conynlsions  for  two  or  three  minutes  and  sometimes  more.  There 
is  another  mode  of  giying  fite  to  the  animals  which  haye  had  an  injury 
to  the  spinal  cord.  Pinching  of  the  skin  in  certain  parte  of  the  face 
and  neck  is  always  followed  by  a  fit.  If  the  injury  to  the  spinal  cord 
oonaiste  only  in  a  transyersal  seotion  of  a  lateral  half,  the  side  of  the 
fiioe  and  neck  which,  when  irritated,  may  produce  the  fit,  is  on  the  side 
of  the  injury ;  t.  e.,  if  the  lesion  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  cord,  it  is 
the  right  side  of  the  face  and  neck  which  are  able  to  cause  conynlsions, 
and  vice  vena.  If  the  two  sides  of  the  cord  haye  been  iigured,  the  two 
sides  of  the  fihce  and  neck  haye  the  faculty  of  producing  fite,  when  they 
are  irritated.  No  other  part  of  the  body  but  a  portion  of  the  face  and 
neck  has  this  faculty.  In  the  face,  the  parte  of  the  skin  animated  by 
the  opthahnic  nerye  cannot  cause  the  fite ;  and  of  the  two  other  branches 
ci  the  trigeminal  nerye,  only  a  few  filamente  haye  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing conynlsions.  Among  these  filamente,  the  most  powerful,  in  this 
respect,  seem  to  be  some  of  those  of  the  suborbitary  and  of  the  aurioulo- 
temporalis.  A  few  filamente  of  the  second,  and  perhaps  of  the  third 
oeryical  nerye,  haye  also  this  property  of  producing  fite.  In  the  face, 
the  following  parte  may  be  irriteted  without  inducing  a  fit :  the  nostrils, 
the  lips,  the  ears,  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  that  of  the  head. 
In  the  neck,  there  is  the  same  negatiye  result  when  an  irritation  is 
bionght  upon  the  parte  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  median  line,  either 
in  fiQBt  or  behind.  On  the  contrary,  a  fit  always  follows  an  irritation  of 
some  yiolence  when  it  is  made  in  any  part  of  a  zone  limited  by  the  four 
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following  lines  :  one  uniting  the  ear  to  the  eye ;  a  second  firom  the  eye 
to  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone ;  a  third 
which  unites  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  second  line  to  the  angle  of 
the  inferior  jaw ;  and  a  fourth  which  forms  half  a  circle,  and  goes  from 
this  angle  to  the  ear,  and  the  convexity  of  which  approaches  the  shoulder. 

§  I V .  Can  we  attribute  to  the  great  degree  of  sensibility  of  the  face 
and  of  the  neck  the  property  exclusively  possessed  by  these  parts  to 
produce  fits  in  animals  which  have  had/heir  spinal  cord  injured  ?  In 
other  words,  is  it  in  consequence  of  the  pain  felt,  that  there  are  fits  in 
these  circumstances  ?  This  explanation  is  quite  in  opposition  with  the 
following  facts  :  1st.  When  the  injury  exists  only  in  one  of  the  lateral 
halves  of  the  cord,  the  face  and  neck  on  the  other  side  have  not  the 
power  of  producing  fits,  whatever  is  the  degree  of  the  irritation  upon 
them.  2d.  In  the  same  case,  the  posterior  limb  on  the  side  where  the 
oord  is  injured,  is  in  a  state  of  hypersesthesia,  and,  nevertheless,  the 
most  violent  irritations  upon  this  limb  do  not  produce  fits.  3d.  It  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  touch  the  face  or  the  neck,  or  even  to  blow  upon 
them,  to  produce  the  fits.  Therefore,  unless  we  admit  that  there  is  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  hypersesthesia  in  the  parts  which  possess  the 
faculty  of  producing  the  convulsions  when  they  are  irritated,  we  must 
admit  that  it  is  not  the  pain  which  causes  these  convulsions.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  more  sensibility  in  these  parts  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  When  a  fit,  or  rather  a  series  of  fits,  have  taken  place,  and 
when,  consequently,  the  power  of  having  them  is  much  diminished,  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  that  these  parts  seem  not  to  be  more  sensitive  than 
others.  The  animal  does  not  cry  more  when  they  are  pinched  or  gal- 
vanized, than  when  other  parts  are  irritated  in  the  same  way. 

The  production  of  fits  by  the  irritation  of  certain  parts  of  the  neck 
and  face,  seems  to  belong  to  reflex  actions.  It  is  well  known  that  an  ir- 
ritation of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous  membranes  may  easily  produce 
certain  reflex  movements,  which  very  rarely  take  place  after  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  trunks  of  the  sensitive  nerves.  For  instance,  coughing  is 
almost  a  cohstant  result  of  an  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  while  it  is  very  rarely  produced  by 
an  irritation  of  the  trunk  of  the  par  vagum.  Something  similar  exists 
for  the  production  of  convulsive  fits  when  the  face  is  irritated  in  ani- 
mals upon  which  the  spinal  cord  has  been  injured.  If  we  lay  bare  the 
nerves  of  the  face  and  neck  of  these  animals,  we  find  that  even  the 
greatest  irritations  upon  them  do  not  produce  a  fit.  Besides,  if  we  dis- 
sect a  large  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  so  as  to  let  it  be  in  connection 
with  the  nervous  centres  only  by  the  suborbitory  nerve,  we  find  that  the 
irritation  of  this  piece  of  skin  is  still  able  to  produce  convulsions,  while 
the  irritation  of  the  very  nerve  which  connects  it  with  the  brain  does 
not  produce  any.  It  hoems,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  cutaneous  ramifi- 
cations of  certain  nerves  of  the  fstce  and  neck  that  resides  the  faculty  of 
producing  convulsions  in  the  animals  upon  which  I  have  injured  the  spi- 
nal oord.  There  is,  in  that  case,  as  I  will  show  hereafter,  something  re- 
sembling what  takes  place  in  man  in  cases  where  a  ligature  around  a  umb 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  fit  of  epilepsy. 

§  y.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  fits  that  we  find  in  animals  upon 
which  the  spinal  cord  has  been  injured  ?  I  think  these  fits  ought  to  be 
eonsidered  as  epileptic.     The  following  description  of  these  convtdsions 
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will  show  that,  if  they  are  not  positively  epileptic,  they  are  at  least  epi- 
leptiform. When  the  attack  begias,  the  head  is  drawn  first,  and  some- 
times violently,  towards  the  shoulder,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  on  the  side  of  the  irritation ;  the  mouth  is  drawn  open  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  are  inserted  upon  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eye  (particularly  the  orbicu* 
laris)  contract  violently.  All  these  contractions  usually  occur  simultane- 
ously. Frequently  at  the  same  time,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  animal  sud- 
denly cries  with  a  peculiar  hoarse  voice,  as  if  the  passage  of  air  were 
not  free  through  the  vocal  cords,  spasmodically  contracted.  Then  the 
animal  falls,  sometimes  on  the  irritated  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  and 
then,  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  that  are  not  paralyzed  be- 
come the  seat  of  convulsions,  alternately  clonic  and  tonic.  The  head  is 
alternately  drawn  upon  one  or  the  other  side.  All  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  eyes  and  tongue  contract  alternately.  In  the  limbs,  when  the 
convulsions  are  clonic,  there  are  alternative  contractions  in  the  flexor  and 
the  extensor  muscles.  Respiration  takes  place  irregularly,  on  account  of 
the  convulsions  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  Almost  always  there  is  an 
expulsion  of  fasoal  matters,  and  often  of  urine.  Sometimes  there  is 
erection  of  the  penis,  and  even  ejaculation  of  semen. 

These  are  the  features  which  render  these  fits  very  much  like  epilepsy. 
But  they  seem  to  differ  from  this  disease,  by  the  three  following  chiurac- 
ters  :  1st.  The  animab  sometimes  cry  during  the  fits,  when  they  are 
irritated^  and  it  seems,  therefore,  that  they  have  not  lost  their  sensibility. 
Now  as  the  loss  of  sensibility  is  considered  a  symptom  essential  to  epi- 
lepsy, it  appears  that  we  ought  not  to  consider  as  epileptic  the  convul- 
sions existing  in  these  animals.  But,  we  cannot  admit  this  as  a  decisive 
objection,  when  we  remark  that  frequently  they  seem  to  be  deprived  of 
sensibility,  and  that,  in  man,  during  true  fits  of  epilepsy,  there  are  some- 
times periods  where  sensibility  is  not  lost.  2d.  These  animals  usually 
have  no  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  this  symptom  has  been  considered  by 
many  writers  as  essential  to  epilepsy )  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  are  oases  of  epilepsy  without  any  foam.  Besides,  we  may  easily 
understand  why  there  b  no  foam  ordinarily  in  animals  :  usually  their  fits 
do  not  last  long  enough.  3d.  The  fits  in  these  animals  are  most  fre- 
quently a  series  of  fits  lasting  two  or  three  minutes,  and  separated  one 
from  the  other  by  a  period  of  one  or  two  minutes,  during  which  the  ani- 
mals are  able  to  rise  and  to  stand  on  their  feet.  In  this  respect  these 
animals  differ  from  the  majority  of  epileptic  men,  who  have  not  a  recur- 
rence of  fits  after  so  short  a  period  of  calm ;  but  there  are  cases  of 
rapidly-recurring  fits  in  man,  and  therefore  we  cannot  deny  tbat  the  fits 
of  these  animals  are  true  epileptic  fits,  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
that  peculiar  character  of  rapid  recurrence. 

The  apparent  differences  between  the  fits  in  animals  which  have  had 
the  spinal  cord  injured,  and  true  epilepsy  in  man,  ought  lot,  therefore, 
to  prevent  our  considering  them  as  epileptic  fits.  Not  only  the  convul- 
sions resemble  those  of  true  epilepsy,  but  the  fits  are  not  mere  accidents, 
and  they  come  by  series  of  two  or  three,  once  a  week,  once  a  day,  or 
even  ten  or  twenty  times  a  day,and  the  disease  lasts  for  years.  Besides, 
we  find,  after  long  and  violent  fits,  that  these  animals  are,  for  a  time,  in 
a  state  of  drowsiness,  like  men  after  epileptic  convulsions.  It  seems  ra- 
tional to  conclude,  from  this  discussion,  that  if  the  convulsions  of  these 
animals  are  not  truly  epileptic,  they  are  at  least  epileptiform. 
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§  YI.  The  &ot8  expressed  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  pftper  lead 
to  many  interesting  conolusions.  Fir$tf  they  give  a  positive  proof  ihat 
an  iogory  to  the  spinal  oord  may  be  the  cause  of  an  epileptirorm  affao- 
tion.  Secondly,  they  show  a  wonderful  relation  between  certain  parts 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  certain  branches  of  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  face 
and  neck.  Thirdly^  they  show  that  epileptiform  oonyolsions  may  be  the 
constant  consequence  of  sught  irritations  upon  certain  nerves.  Fowrthly^ 
they  show  that  even  when  an  epileptiform  affection  has  its  primitive 
cause  in  the  nervous  centres^  some  cutaneous  ramifications  of  nerves^  not 
directly  connected  with  the  injured  parts  of  these  centres,  have  a  power 
of  producing  convulsions,  that  other  nerves,  even  directly  connected  with 
them,  have  not.  hifthXy^  they  show  that  the  cutaneous  ramifications  of 
certain  nerves  may  have  the  power  of  producing  convulsions,  while  the 
trunks  of  these  nerves  have  not  this  power. 

§  YII.  The  constant  appearance  of  a  disease  very  much  resembling 
epilepsy,  after  certain  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord,  in  animals,  will  perhi^ 
settle  the  undecided  question  whether  epilepsy,  in  man,  may  originate 
firom  an  alteration  of  the  spinal  oord  or  not.  It  seems  very  strange  that 
physicians  have  been  so  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  spinal  oord  could  be 
the  seat  of  the  primitive  cause  of  epilepsy,  when  they  admit  that  any 
nerve  or  any  part  of  the  encephalon,  being  altered,  may  produce  epilepsy, 
^he  seat  of  thb  disease  seems  to  be  together  in  the  part  of  the  brain 
where  resides  the  faculty  of  Perception  and  of  Volition,  and  in  the  part 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  endowed  with  the  reflex  £Ebculty ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  on  this  subject,  it  seems  quite  certain,  from  &ot8 
observed  in  man  and  in  animals,  that  epilepsy  may  be  produced  by  vari- 
ous kinds  of  alterations  of  the  encephalon,  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  a 
great  man^  nerves.  In  other  words,  the  peculiar  disturbance  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  which  constitutes  epilepsy,  may  be  generated  by  al- 
terations of  varbus  parts  of  this  nervous  axis  and  b^  many  nerves.  This 
view  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  most  distinguished  amon^  the  re- 
cent writers  upon  epilepsy.  They  have  hardly  spoken  of  the  influence 
of  the  alterations  of  the  spinal  oord  upon  the  production  of  epilepsy. 
For  instance,  M.  Delasiauve  (Traiti  de  V  EpilepBtej  1864,  pp.  174- 
181)  does  not  speak  at  all  of  this  influence,  and  we  find  that  he  places  a 
case  of  epilepsy  with  an  hypertrophy  of  the  spinal  cord  among  many  other 
cases  forming  a  series  of  doubtful  or  equivocal  alterations.  Hasse  does 
not  pay  m(Nre  attention,  than  Delasiauve  to  the  share  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  causation  of  epilepsy.  He  seems  to  take  notice  only  of  the  influr 
ence  of  the  alterations  oi  ike  encephabn.  (JK^rcmkheiten  <ie$  Nervenap- 
parcUeSf  1855,  pp.  266-67.)  Bomberg  (Jjehrbuch  der  Nervenkrakhei' 
ten  de9  Menschen^  dd  edition,  1855,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  686)  has  written 
only  a  few  lines  on  the  relations  between  alterations  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  epilepsy.  He  thinks  that  some  of  the  facts  related  by  Oliver 
d' Angers  prove  the  existence  of  these  relations. 

M.  Bouchet,  who  had,  in  a  paper  with  M.  Cazanvielh  (^Arch%ve$  de 
Medecy  etc.,  1825,  t.  ix.),  mentioned  some  cases  of  diseases  of  the  spi- 
nal oord  with  epilepsy,  has  tried  to  show  in  a  recent  paper,  (Annalee 
MMico-Fsi/chol.j  1853)  that  epilepsy  is  usually  connected  with  the  hip- 
pocampus major  (camn  cunmanis). 

If  we  take  noUce  of  tins  £Ebct  that  the  spinal  oord  is  very  rarely  ex- 
aminedi  we  undentand  that  although  the  number  of  cases  on  record,  as 
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£ur  aa  I  know,  of  alteratioiis  of  this  organ  in  epitepsj,  amoonts  only  to 
about  fifty,  there  is  an  immense  number  of  oases  in  which  after  death, 
from  the  so-called  idiopathic  tetanus,  the  brain  was  examined,  but  not 
the  spinal  cord.  In  these  cases,  particularly  where  nothing  is  found  in 
the  brain  able  to  account  for  the  disease,  it  should  have  been  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  examine  the  spinal  cord.  Such  a  n^lect  is  a 
great  fault,  particularly  since  the  publication  made  by  Esquirol  on  the 
result  of  hiB  autopsies.  In  the  corpses  of  ten  epileptics,  Esquirol 
(^Traiti  de^i  Maladies  MentaleSy  1838,  vol.  i.,  p.  311)  found  nine 
Umes,  various  alterations  of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  its  membranes.  In 
four  cases,  the  spinal  cord  was  sonened,  particularly  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion; nine  times  there  were  lenticular  concretions  in  the  arachnoid, 
some  of  which  were  cartilaginous,  some  osseus  ',  once  there  were  a  great 
many  hydatids  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

Mitivie,  quoted  by  Esquirol  (loc.  ctV.,  p.  311),  found  concretionB  in 
the  arachnoid  in  two  children  who  died  from  epilepsy. 

Two  cases  of  chronic  meningitis  with  epilepsy,  nave  been  recorded  by 
M.  Clot.  (Rech,  and  Ohserv.  sur  le  ^inilis,  1820.)  One  case  of 
this  kind  is  related  by  OUivier  d' Anders  (^Traiti  des  Maladies  de  la 
Modle  ipinihre^  3dme  edit.y  1837,  vol.  ii.,  p.  319). 

Calmeil  (J)e  VepiL  sous  le  rapport  de  son  si^e,  1824)  speaks  of  four 
epileptics,  in  two  of  whom  the  spinal  arachnoid  contained  many  cartila- 
ginous plates,  while  in  the  two  others  the  density  of  the  spinal  oord  was 
considerably  increased. 

Bouchet  and  Cazanviehl  have  found,  in  many  cases,  circumscribed 
softenings  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  other  alterations  of  this  organ  and  its 
sheath. 

Forgeti  quoted  by  Ollivier  d' Anders  (loc.  cit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  571),  has 
seen  two  very  important  cases,  which  have  a  great  analogy  with  what  I 
have  found  in  animals. 

Jendrin,  quoted  by  Ollivier  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  502  and  520),  has  found  in 
two  epileptics  a  tubercle  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Barthez  and  Billiet  (Traiti  des  Maladies  des  EnfautSy  2d  edit., 
1854,  vol.  iii.,  p.  589)  relate  a  very  curious  case  in  which  epilepsy  ex- 
isted in  a  girl,  who  had  an  angular  curvature  of  the  spine  in  the  dorsal 
region.  The  symptoms  were  very  much  the  same  as  those  existing  in 
my  animals,  and,  as  it  is  in  them,  there  was  no  foam  at  the  mouth. 
There  was  no  alteration  in  the  nervous  centres,  except  in  the  dorsal  re- 
gion of  the  spinal  cord,  which  was  almost  liquefied.  This  softening  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  the  cord  transversely,  and  was  about  one  centimetre 
long. 

I  might  add  many  other  cases  of  alteration  of  the  spinal  cord  in  epi- 
leptics, recorded  by  writers  of  the  previous  centuries,  such  as  Bouet, 
laeutaud,  Morgagni,  Musel,  &c.  In  the  work  of  Portal  (  Ohserv.  sur  la 
Nat.  et  le  Traitement  de  V  Epil.^  1827,  p.  28)  there  is  a  curious  case 
of  epilepsy  with  a  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  was  filled  with  water. 

If  epilepsy  has  truly  been  the  result  of  an  alteration  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  all  or  some  of  the  above  cases,  it  might  be  asked  why  there  are 
80  many  cases  of  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  without  epilepsy. 
This  objection  loses  its  value  when  we  remark  that  every  day  there  are 
cases  of  tumors  and  various  alterations  of  the  bnnn  without  epilepsy, 
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and  that,  neyertheleas,  no  one  doubts  that  this  disease  is  sometimes  pro- 
dnoed  by  such  lesions.  Besides,  I  have  found  that  oertain  kinds  of  in- 
juiy  to  the  spinal  cord,  in  animals,  produce  much  more  frequently  than 
others  an  epileptiform  affection,  and  there  is  only  one  kind  of  injury 
which  seems  to  produce  it  constantly.  This  injury  consists  in  a  section 
of  the  whole  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord.  I  do  not  kuow  of  a 
single  case,  in  man,  where  life  has  been  saved  after  such  an  injury  had 
been  done  to  the  spinal  cord.  In  some  cases,  where,  probably,  a  great 
part  of  the  lateral  half  of  this  organ  had  been  divided  transversely, 
there  has  been  no  epilepsy.  Such  a  case  la  recorded  by  Morgagni  (/>« 
$ed.  do  causis  morborum,  ep.  53,  §  23)  ;  another  by  Boyer  (Traiti  de$ 
Maladies  Chirurg,^  1^  edit.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  9),  and  a  third  by  my  friend, 
M.  Yigu^  (M(miteur  des  Hdpitaux^  1855,  p.  838).  In  animals,  after 
an  incomplete  transversal  section  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  ep- 
ilepsy is  not  very  frequently  produced.  Therefore  the  negative  fiicte 
concerning  the  influence  of  this  injury  in  man,  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  proof  that  man  does  not  reseihble  animab  in  this  respect. 

I  think  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  all  that  I  have 
said  concerning  the  influence  of  alterations  of  the  spinal  cord  upon  the 
production  of  epilepsy :  1st.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  in  ani- 
mals oertain  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  frequently  produce  an  epilepti- 
form affection,  if  not  true  epilepsy.  2d.  That  in  man  there  are  a  great 
many  cases  which  seem  to  prove  that  alteratioDS  of  the  spinal  cord  may 
cause  epilepsy. 

Now,  as  we  well  know  that  the  spinal  cord  has  the  same  organization 
and  the  same  vital  properties,  in  animals  and  in  man,  it  seems,  from  the 
first  of  these  conclusions,  that  it  may  be  stated  more  positively  than  I 
have  done  in  the  second,  that  epilepsy  may  result  from  alterations  of 
this  nervous  centre. 

§  YIU.  Physicians  fidmit  now,  two  kinds  of  epilepsy,  one  of  centric 
and  the  other  of  peripheric  origin.  I  will  try  to  show  that  although  it 
seems  to  be  of  peripheric  origin,  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  in  reality  of 
oentrio  origin. 

In  animals,  after  an  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
this  injury  exists  and  is  the  first  cause  of  the  disease,  we  should  be  led 
to  admit  that  it  is  of*  peripheric  origin,  in  finding  that  an  irritation  upon 
a  very  limited  part  of  the  spine  produces  fits.  In  a  very  important  case 
of  epilepsy  recorded  by  Odier,  ttie  same  thing  has  existed  as  in  my  ani- 
mals, i'or  many  years  the  disease  seemed  to  be  of  peripheric  origin,  and 
the  autopsy  has  revealed  that  this  was  a  mistake.  This  case  is  so  inter- 
esting, in  many  respects,  that  I  will  give  here  a  summary  of  its  princi- 
pal points. 

Case  I. — ^A  man  had  frequent  cramps  in  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
hand.  The  oontractioDs  went  on  increasing  in  extent  and  frequency ) 
th#y  by  degrees  extended  to  the  fore-arm,  the  arm  and  the  shoulder,  al- 
ways  beginning  in  the  little  finger.  At  last  they  arrived  at  the  head, 
and  true  fito  of  epilepsy,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  took  place.  By 
means  of  two  peculiar  ligatures  round  the  arm  and  the  forearm,  and 
which  the  man  could  tie  easily,  when  he  felt  the  first  contractions  of  the 
little  finger,  the  attacks  were  prevented  at  every  threatening  for  two  or 
three  years.  Unfortunately,  he  eat  and  drank  too  much,  and,  being  in- 
tozioated,  he  forgot  the  ligature  when  the  initial  cramp  appeared^  and 
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then  he  had  a  violent  fit.  From  this  time  the  ligature  had  no  more  in- 
fluence oyer  the  fits ;  they  became  very  frequent  and  always  began  in 
the  little  finger.  Paralysis  came  on,  and  the  patient  died  in  ooma. 
Autopsy, — ^An  enormous  tumor  was  found  in  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
below  a  place  where  the  cranium  had  been  wounded  long  before.  (  Odier^ 
Manuel  de  MSdectne  Pratimie^  2de  edit.,  1811,  p.  180). 

This  case,  and  the  facts  oDserved  in  man,  positively  show  that  the  ap- 
parent outside  origin  of  epileptic  fits  does  not  prove  that  there  is  not  an 
organic  cause  in  the  nervous  centres. 


Remarks  upon  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Cherokee^  Georgia.     By  Bobert 
Battet,  of  Borne,  Georgia. 

While  this  section  of  Georgia  was  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  tribe  of 
Indians,  the  collection  and  exportation  of  medicinal  plants  and  roots,  to- 
gether with  slugs  of  silver,  (obtained  from  a  source  now  unknown)  skins 
and  venison  hams  were  their  only  means  of  seourinff  the  requisite  supplies 
of  salt,  whisky,  gunpowder,  calico,  &c.,  consumed  by  them.  One  Geoige 
Lavender,  a  white  man,  (who  early  attached  himself  to  the  Cherokees, 
and  afterwards  married,  I  believe,  the  daughter  of  John  Bidge,  one  of 
their  chiefs,)  was  the  principal  trader  of  the  tribe.  Establishing  himself 
at  the  point  now  known  as  Bome,  he  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  articles  named,  and  is  said  to  have  had  engaged  in  his  service  num- 
bers of  wagons,  transporting  these  commodities  to  Augusta,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  returning  with  goods  for  his  store.  In 
this  way  he  accumulated  in  some  twenty  years  quite  a  large  fortune.  He 
sent  to  market  chiefly  pink  root,  serpentaria,  senega  and  ginsing.  I  can 
obtain  no  definite  data  as  to  the  annual  amount  thus  sent  off,  or  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  each.  Spigelia  and  serpentaria  doubtless  predominated 
largely.  I  am  informed  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  shipping  spigelia  with 
the  top  attached,  for  which  he  exchanged  salt,  powder  and  dry  goods, 
allowing  the  Indian  two  cents  the  pound.  During  one  season,  having  the 
monopoly  of  salt,  ho  is  said  to  have  exchanged  an  entire  sack  in  small 
lots,  for  slags  of  native  silver,  weight  for  weight.  Many  marvellous  tales 
are  told  of  him  and  his  traffic. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  west,  the  supply 
of  these  plants  greatly  diminished,  until  the  trade  in  them  almost  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  Indians  devoted  themselves  more  to  the  culture  of  grain, 
which  became  so  abundant  as  to  be  almost  worthless  as  an  article  of  sale. 
During  the  space  which  elapsed  since  their  departure,  the  stock  of  medi- 
cinal plants  has  gradually  accumulated  in  our  forests,  until  a  profitable 
business  could  again  be  done  in  them,  had  we  the  Indians  among  us  as 
laborers.  Our  negroes  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  discretion  and  in- 
dustry, while  white  laborers  regard  it  as  entirely  too  small  business  to  en- 
gage their  attention.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  business  will  ever 
again  be  done  here  in  them,  until  the  prices  shall  so  finr  advance  as  to 
cause  the  avarice  of  our  population  to  overcome  their  pride. 

The  fertility  of  our  mountain  lands,  which  chiefly  distinguishes  this 
section  of  Georgia,  peculiarly  fits  it  for  the  spontaneous  growth  and  culti- 
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TatioQ  of  medlobalplMitB.  Oar  olimate  intermediate  between  tbat  of 
PennsylvaDia  and  itoriday  gives  as  manv  of  the  native  plants  of  eaoh|. 
and  enables  as  to  caltivate  snooessfolly  a  krger  variety. 

Capsicum  annuum  grows  well  here|  but  not  to  the  perfeotion  of  the 
middle  and  lower  portions  of  oar  State. 

Cassia  Marylandica  is  found  in  considerable  abandanoe^  employed  to 
some  extent  in  domestic  practice ;  not  used  by  our  physicians. 

Chenopodium  anthdminticitm  grows  very  abundantly  in  fence  comers ; 
old  fields  are  often  nearly  covered  with  it ;  seldom  foand  in  the  forest ; 
employed  in  infusion  as  an  anthelmintic  under  the  name  of  Jerusalem  tea. 
But  for  the  expense  of  apparatus  a  good  business  might  be  done,  in  the 
distillation  of  the  oil. 

Chimaphila  umbelata  abonnds  in  oar  forests,  but  not  to  the  extent  it 
does  in  portions  of  middle  Georgia.  It  possesses  a  sandier  soil  than  ours ; 
much  use  is  made  of  it  ^'  to  cleanse  the  blood."  It  is  sometimes  called 
prince's  pine. 

Cimicifuga  racemosa  is  very  abundant  along  the  Ghattahoochie  Biver, 
as  also  throughout  the  State  ;  used  by  the  profession  in  private  practice, 
and  freely  by  the  ^  steamers ;"  known  among  the  farmers  as  ^'  rattle 
weed." 

Frasera  Walteri  is  very  abundant,  and  frequently  offered  to  druggists 
under  the  name  of  Columbia  root ;  used  as  a  substitute  for  oolomba  by 
the  profession  as  well  as  in  domestic  practice. 

Camtks  Florida  is  a  very  commoo  treu  in  our  forests,  of  usuallv  a  small 
size,  and  is  very  attractive  to  the  eye  when  in  bloom.  Dogwooa  bark  is 
universally  used  as  a  tonic  after  fevers  and  intermittents. 

Anthems  cotula  is  one  of  our  greatest  pests.  May-weed,  stink-weed, 
dog-fennel,  and  wild  chamomile  are  its  vulgar  names.  It  completely  co- 
vers waste  lands  and  the  commons  around  our  cities  and  towns.  The 
bruised  herb  is  said  to  blister  as  promptly  as  cantharides.  It  is  little  if 
at  all  used  here.  The  infusion  gives  rise  to  abortion  in  females.  During 
the  hot  summer  months  it  exhales  a  very  offensive  odor. 

Eupatorium  perfoliatum  is  very  abundant,  and  much  used  in  domestic 
and  steam  practice. 

Fims.  The  fig  grows  well  with  us  in  some  of  its  more  hardy  varieties. 
Our  cold  winters  occasionally  cut  them  down.  We  grow  a  fig  which, 
although  cut  by  the  frost  nearly  every  winter,  is  stiu  of  so  vigorous  a 
habit  as  to  spring  up  again  and  bear  two  crops  of  veir  excellent  fruit  du- 
ring the  season.  There  are  many  varieties  cultivated  in  our  State.  Du- 
riug  the  past  spring,  the  writer  was  presented  with  a  box  of  most  deli- 
cious figs  grown  and  cured  in  the  lower  section  of  the  State.  More  at- 
tention should  be  devoted  to  them  as  an  article  of  commerce.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  preserve  them  here,  save  in  syrup  and  as  pickles  for  the  table, 
in  which  forms  they  are  much  esteemed. 

Gftnliana  is  an  article  brought  to  us  from  the  country,  which  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  root,  from  the  officinaL  The  plant  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining ;  we  use  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  officinal 
compound.     It  could  probably  be  obtained  in  quantities. 

Punica  granatum  is  much  cultivated  in  the  eardens  for  ornament  and 
use.  While  in  bloom,  the  beautiful  bell-shaped  flowers  are  quite  attrac- 
tive. The  fruit  is  generally  esteemed,  and  its  rind,  as  well  as  the  bark 
of  tiie  root  nsed  medicinally. 
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EUktma  fuUgicida  oorers  our  hill  sides  in  tbe  q>«n  woods  and  old 
fields.  It  msy  be  mown  with  the  scythe  and  raked  like  hay.  >  With  ap- 
paratus for  distillation,  the  oil  conld  be  obtnined  on  a  large  scale. 

HumuXus  lupulus  crows  finely  with  as.  My  garden  snpplies  my  retail 
trade  with  a  quality  for  which  I  realize  double  tbe  prices  usually  obtained 
for  the  commercial  article.  Little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  their  culti- 
Tation  by  our  farmers. 

Idnum.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  flax  except  upon  a  very 
small  scale  for  the  seed  used  medicinally.     Oil  is  not  made  at  all. 

Lobelia  vnfla4a^  although  not  indigenous  to  our  soil,  has  been  introduced 
in  places  among  us,  and  we  are  occasionally  ofiered  both  herb  and  seed. 

Mdranta  has  never  been  tested  in  this  section ;  a  few  plants  obtained 
by  tho  writer  some  years  ago  died,  and  the  experiment  has  not  since  been 
repeated. 

Md.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  production  of  hooey  for  the  home 
market,  and  small  quantities  of  wax  are  sect  abroad.  Wild  bees  are  fre- 
quently found  in  our  forests,  where  they  deposit  honey  in  the  hollow  trees. 
They  are  marked,  and  in  due  season  the  tree  is  felled,  and  tbe  mangled 
comb  contracted  and  brought  to  market.  L  more  than  ordinary  courage 
is  required  for  success  in  tbis  undertaking.  The  honey  is  inferior  in  color 
and  flavor  to  that  of  tbe  domesticated  bee. 

Mentha  piperita  and  viridis  are  easily  established  in  our  soil,  and  take 
the  ground  completely,  'producing  abundant  crops  of  herb.  This  plant, 
in  our  bot  climate,  abounds,  I  think,  more  largely  in  the  essential  oil  than 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  where  I  have  observed  it  in  cultivation.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  manufacture  of  tbe  oil  of  pepper- 
mint would  be  quite  profitable  here  under  judicious  management. 

3Sbnarda  is  aoundant  in  old  fields,  and  along  tbe  road  sides.  No  use 
is  made  of  it. 

Amfgdaline  communis.  The  almond,  both  sweet  and  bitter,  have  been 
grown  successfully  in  tbe  middle  portion  of  Geor^a.  I  know  of  no  at- 
tempt having  been  made  here. 

(kea  Europaa,  Biforts  have  been  made  with  success  to  introduce  the 
olive  upon  our  seaboard.     It  has  not  been  attempted  here. 

Ridnus  communis  is  found  occasionally  along  our  road  sides.  No  use  is 
made  of  it     It  is  said  to  drive  moles  from  the  gardens  where  it  is  grown. 

Terebinikina.  During  a  few  years,  the  production  of  turpentine,  rosin, 
and  spirits  has  made  some  progress  in  our  State.  In  my  own  immediate 
neighborhood  the  manufacture  is  as  yet  quite  limited ;  not  more  being 
proSiuced  than  is  consumed  in  tbe  counties  immediately  around  us.  The 
rosin  aeoumTdates  on  hand,  and  no  arrangements  are  yet  made  for  ship- 
ping it.  Our  -distance  from  the  seaboard  precludes  the  probability  of 
shipping  it  to  advantage.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  rosin-oil,  and  it  is  probable  it  may  be  advantageously  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way.  The  spirits  is  distilled  from  large  cast  iron  pots 
upon  which  are  luted  tin  or  sneet  iron  caps,  and  tbe  vapor  is  condensed 
in  the  ordinary  copper  worm.  No  water  is  mtroduced  with  the  turpentine. 
The  heat  is  badly  applied,  so  that  a  portion  of  tbe  rosin  h  often  decom- 
posed, and  the  spints  somewhat  contaminated  with  rosin-oil.  When 
brought  to  us  iresh  from  the  still,  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  almost  wholly 
free  from  the  odor  and  taste  termed  terebinthinate,  which  it  acquires  by 
ezpoBOre.  The  fhivor  of  pine  bark  fleshly  stripped  from  the  tree,  is 
soaroely  more  acoeptible  tmui  the  recently  distilled  oil. 
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PodopklfUum  peiaUvm  if  very  abondant  in  low,  moast  woocb.  In  many 
■poto  the  roots  may  be  obtained  almost  as  rapidly  as  potatoes  from  the 
onltiyated  field,  so  thickly  do  they  grow.  It  is  much  nsed  in  domestic 
and  steam  practice. 

JPrunus  Virginiama  is  very  abundant,  and  much  used,  both  the  bark 
and  berries. 

Sanguinaria  is  found  abundantly  scattered  all  through  our  forests. 
Hnch  used  under  the  name  pucooon  rdot. 

Menispermum  Canadensis  is  very  abundant  in  low  grounds  along  our 
rifers  and  small  streams ;  much  used  as  a  tonic  and  alterative.  It  dmost 
entirely  replaces  the  Smilax  officinalis  with  us. 

Satwafras  overruns  our  waste  lands,  and  is  usually  considered  a  never 
fiuling  indication  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  grows.  Sassa- 
fras tea  is  a  panacea  with  many  ;  the  pith  is  also  much  used. 

Senega  is  found  easily  for  domestic  use.  Whether  it  could  be  obtained 
in  quantities  sufficient^  large  to  make  it  an  article  of  regular  export,  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

Serpenta/ria  is  much  more  abundant,  and  could,  I  think,  be  made  profi- 
table. This  is  also  much  used.  Two  varieties  are  found  and  used  indis- 
criminately. The  distinctions  between  the  two  I  have  not  examined  with 
any  care;  they  are  probably  contained  in  the  bookfl. 

Spigelia  is  very  abundant.  It  is  occasionally  offered  in  Nmall  lots  for 
sale.     It  has  gone  much  out  of  use  with  us. 

SHiUngia  is  indigenous,  and  used  to  some  extent.  I  have  not  found  it 
very  abundant. 

oiramonium  is  our  ^' jimson"  weed — a  great  pest. 

Taraocicum  is  never  found  indigenous  in  our  soil. 

ZTlmua.  Our  elm  does  not  yield  so  mucillaginous  a  bark  as  that  ob- 
tabed  from  the  Northern  States. 

Zingiber  does  not  bear  our  climate  well,  unless  it  be  protected  during 
the  wmter.  Besides  the  plants  named,  we  have  many  which  are  used 
only  in  domestic  and  steam  practice.  With  a  few  exceptions,  we  are  un- 
able to  obtain  a  home  supply  of  medicinal  ^hkuts.^ Proceedings  of  the 
American  PharmaceuHcal  Association. 


From  the  Western  Lanoet 


Reeiew  of  Dr.  N.  S,  Davis^  Annual  Address  before  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society  ^  tead  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Vandaliay  June  4, 1856. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Davis  is  designed  to  show  the  evil  effects  of  alcohols 
in  that  state  of  the  system  known  as  tuberculosis.  The  author  admits  the 
general  view  to  be  correct  which  assiffus  to  the  tuberculous  diathesis  a 
low  grade  of  nutritive  actions ;  but  he  denies,  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner, that  alcohol,  or  any  of  its  preparations,  can  in  any  manner  counter- 
act the  morbid  conditions  found  either  in  the  predisposition,  or  the  openly 
developed  disease.  The  following  extract  will  give  a  clear  conception  of 
hu  want  of  faith  in  the  virtues  or  alcohol : 

•  Some  of  my  audience  may  be  ready  to  ask,  if  I  would  deny  the 
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almoBt  nnivenal  sentiment  of  mankind,  by  claiming  the  broad  ground  that 
alcoholio  liquors  are  neither  tonic,  invigorating,  or  supporting  to  the  hu- 
man system  ?  I  answer,  unhesitatingly,  yes !  and  base  my  answer  not 
merely  on  the  deductions  of  the  most  careful  and  varied  experimental  re- 
searches, but  ask,  in  return,  what  there  is  in  the  tottering  and  unsteady 
step,  the  impaired  digestion,  the  frequent  functional  derangements  of  the 
kidneys,  exhibited  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  habitual  drinkers, 
which  18  indicative  of  increased  physical  strength,  vigor,  or  power  of  en* 
durance  ?" 

It  appears  from  the  above  extract,  that  the  author  denies  to  spiritnous 
compounds  either  ionicj  invigaraiing  or  supporting  effects  ?  Surely  Dr. 
D.  must  have  been  laboring  under  some  singular  spirit  of  philosophical 
hallQCination  when  he  reached  this  conclusion.  What  will  the  surgeons 
think,  who  have  administered  these  agents  to  patients  laboring  under  ex- 
cessive suppuration^  gangrene,  and  other  states  of  debility ;  or  what  the 
physicians,  who  have  followed  Stokes  in  the  administration  of  wine  in 
typhus  fever,  when  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  becomes  feeble  ?  We 
can  ourselves  lode  back  with  surprise  to  an  instance  in  which  forty-eight 
pints  of  wine  were  administered  to  a  typhoid  fever  patient  *  We  thouffht 
at  the  time  that  the  wine  saved  the  patient's  life  ;  but  if  we  can  trust  tha 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Davis,  we  were  administering  to  him  an  agent  which 
was  not  only  entirely  devoid  of  tonic,  invigorating,  or  supporting  influ- 
ence, but  in  fact  progressively  debilitating  and  prostrating  the  system. 
Still,  we  have  the  satisfiaction  of  remembering  that  the  patient  finuly  re- 
covered from  what  seemed  an  almost  hopeless  state  of  prostration.  We 
will  leave  Dr.  Davis  to  explain  how  this  could  have  happened,  if  wine 
possesses  no  ^*  tonic,  invi^rating,  or  supporting"  effect ! 

But  Dr.  Davis  proceeds  to  explain  why  alcoholic  preparations  are  per- 
nicious in  tuberculosifl,  either  as  a  prophylactic  or  curative  asent.  The 
objections  to  alcoholio  stimulus  are  the  following :  It  dimini^es  the  ex- 
cretions, especially  of  carbonic  acid,  retards  the  conversion  of  venous 
into  arterial  blood,  lessens  the  organic  changes,  depresses  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  and  lessens  the  tone  of  the  muscular  structures.  Let  us 
inquire  more  carefully  into  these  effects. 

1.  Alcoholic  preparations  diminish  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  add  hjf  the 
lungs.  This  proposition  has  been  clearly  proven  by  many  careful  observers 
and  experimenters.  The  explanation  offered  by  Liebig,  that  the  alco- 
holic preparations  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  carbon,  with  an  ex- 
cess of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  latter  is  really  the  heat-producing  agent, 
may  have  some  foroe.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  watery  eualation 
from  the  lungs,  when  alcohol  has  been  taken,  is  not  diminished ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  hydrogen, 
while  the  carbon  remains  unchanged.  In  this  way  a  very  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  carbon  would  take  place  in  the  blood,  and  the  oxygen  being  ap- 
propriated to  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol,  the  venous  blood  would  maUy 
predominate,  provided  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  furnish  the  usual 
proportion, 

2  It  depresses  the  temperature  of  the  body.  We  cannot  assent  to  this 
proposition,  except  in  a  conditional  sense.  If  alcohol  unconditionally  di- 
minishes animal  heat,  then  we  could  safely  and  beneficiallv  emplov  it  in 
cases  of  inflammation,  or  any  disease  attended  by  febrile  heat.  So  fikr, 
however,  from  this  being  recognised  as  a  correct  course  of  practice,  we 
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premune  a  pbyiioiaii  who  would  propose  sach  a  measure,  would  be  re- 
garded as  demented. 

The  truth  is,  the  heat-produoing  power  of  alcohol  is  altogether  tondi- 
Hflnal,  If  given  to  a  person  in  ordinary  health,  and  in  oonnderable 
quantities,  so  as  to  raise  the  carbon  of  the  blood  abore  the  physiologieal 
oondition,  die  depressing  effects,  at  least  secondarily,  will  finally  be  felt 
The  first  and  direct  effect  will  be  that  of  ezoitation  ;  the  second,  that  of 
super-carbonisation  and  depression  of  the  nervous  system.  It  will  fol- 
low, therefore,  that  animal  neat  will  be  diminished  in  this  secondary  con- 
dition, as  a  result  of  the  depression  which  always  follows  over-stimulation, 
and  also  from  the  presence  of  a  superabundance  of  carbon. 

This  is  one  point  of  view ;  let  us  examine  the  opposite.  Suppose  the 
system  to  be  greatly  emaciated — the  tissues  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of 
deoompoeition,  and  tiie  carbon  or  heat-producing  agent,  almost  ezhaurted. 
What  then  would  be  the  effect  of  alcoholic  preparations  ?  Surely  a  nud- 
€raU  quantity  of  hydro-carbon  would  supply,  to  some  extent,  the  deficien- 
cy, and  the  oxygen  acting  on  this  dement,  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  aug- 
ment animal  heat.  It  inll  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  in  one  example 
alcohol  will  become  a  disease-producing  agent,  and  diminish  animal  heat ; 
while  in  the  opposite  condition,  it  will  supply  hydro-carbon,  and  thereby 
contribute  to  the  development  of  caloric. 

3.  It  dimiiUthes  organic  changes.  This  is  evidently  correct ;  alcoholic 
preparations  diminish  the  process  of  healthy  metamorphosis,  in  a  physio- 
K^cal  state  of  the  system,  and  U  is  squally  efficient '  in  arresting  emada- 
tion  %n  morHd  conditions.  Now,  while  we  would  have  no  desire  to  secure 
the  first  oondition  (that  is,  to  fktten  a  healthy  man  with  spirituous  pota- 
tions), it  might  become  exceedingly  important  to  arrest  progressive  ema- 
ciation, such  as  occurs  in  phthisis,  by  the  administration  of  these  stimu- 
lants. 

We  think  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  Dr.  Davis'  premises  are  fidse, 
and  therefore  his  eondusions  vitiated.  His  great  error  consists  in  assu- 
ming that  the  morbid  effects  of  large  quantities  of  spirits,  on  a  healthy 
system,  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  therapeutical  action  of  duly  pro- 
portioned quantities  in  morbid  conditions  requiring  stimulants.  We  have 
not  before  us  the  record  of  the  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Davis ; 
but  the  following  extract  from  the  Address  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the 
kind  of  facts  on  which  he  relies.  In  support  of  the  opinion  that  alco- 
holic preparations  cause  a  retention  of  carbon  in  the  system,  he  says  : 

^^  So  marked,  indeed,  is  this  effect  that,  in  some  of  my  experiments, 
the  air  exhaled  firom  the  lungs  one  hour  after  three  or  four  ounces  of 
brandy  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  contained  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  less  than  the  normal  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  And 
whoever  will  observe  the  purple  lips,  the  bloated  and  leaden  face,  the 
slow  and  almost  stertorous  breathing  of  full  intoxication,  will  see  abun- 
dant proof  of  impeded  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries." 

It  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  above  extract,  as  well  as  the  tenor 
of  the  whole  address  before  us,  that  the  author  has  committed  the  com- 
mon error  of  drawing  his  conclusions  from  the  pathological  instead  of  the 
therapeutical  effects  of  alcohol.  The  introduction  of  ^^  three  or  four 
ounces''  of  brandy  into  the  stomach  certainly  far  exceeds  an  ordinary  the- 
rapeutical dose  ;  and  the  ^^  purple  lips,  the  bloated,  leaden  face,  the  slow 
and  stertorous  breathing  of  ftdl  intoxication,"  are  simply  evidenoes  of 
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Ui6  morbid  effoets  of  exoessivo  quantities.  What  would  Dr.  Davu  tliiuk 
of  our  philosophy  if  we  should  denounce  opium  as  unqualifiedly  iojurious, 
and  appeid  to  the  diminished  sensation,  stertorous  breathing,  aod  cvuii 
convulsions,  in  proof  of  our  assumptions  ?  And  yet  there  would  bo  as 
much  propriety  and  force  in  such  reasoning,  as  that  which  be  lias  sccu 
proper  to  adopt. 

In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Booker  (which  are  among  the  most  careful 
and  valuable  made  on  this  subject),  he  took  only  a  tea-spoonful  of  spirit 
of  wino ;  while  Dr.  Davis  attempts  to  draw  oonclusions  from  the  eflfecta 
of  ^^  three  or  four  ounces"  of  brandy  taken  at  once,  or  even  from  full  in- 
toxication !  Surely  no  course  of  experiment  or  reasoning  could  be  more 
fallacious  and  unphilosophical. 

If  any  oUier  evidence  could  be  required  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  moderate  and  immoderate  (therapeutical  and  pathological)  effects  of 
alcohol,  we  may  refer  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  blood.  Habitual 
and  excei»ivc  use  of  alcoholic  preparations  {akohoUsmw)  diminishes  the 
solid  contituents  of  the  blood,  reduces  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles, 
and  impairs  tiie  condition  of  the  fibrin  with  a  superabundance  of  fatty 
matter.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  that  afler  a  moderate  use 
of  beer,  the  watery  proportion  of  the  blood  was  diminished,  while  the 
fibrin  and  red  corpuscles  were  increased.  In  short,  the  excessive*  use  of 
alcohol  impoverishes  and  depraves  the  blood,  and  speedily  induces  disease  ; 
while  the  judicious  employment  of  these  preparations  may  be  made  to 
invigorate  the  system,  and  promote  assimilation. 

An  obvious  and  important  error  in  Dr.  Davis'  theory  is,  that  he  denies 
to  alcoholic  preparations  any  tonic,  invigorating  or  supporting  power.  If 
^e  author  of  tbo  address  will  look  at  the  rubicund  countenance,  red  nose, 
florid  complexion,  and  active  circulation  of  the  dram-drinker  (before  dis- 
ease supervenes),  he  will  hardly  deny  that  alcoholic  preparations  possess 
very  decided  and  potent  stimulating  and  sustaining  properties.  The  au- 
thor will  probably  find  that  he  has  mistaken  the  temporary  depression 
following  over-stimulation,  for  the  legitimate  and  necessary  results  of  med- 
icinal portions  of  distilled  or  malt  liquors. 

But  there  is  another  and  even  more  important  error  involved  in  this 
broad  and  sweeping  denial,  namely,  tiie  fauure  to  recognize  the  stimula- 
ting effects  of  these  agents  on  the  digestive  system.  All  observations 
abundantiy  prove  that,  in  debilitated  states  ol  the  system  (free  from  gas- 
tric irritation),  alcoholic  prepanitions  improve  the  appetite,  give  greater 
force  to  the  function  of  digestion,  and  therefore  increase  the  tone  of  the 
body  in  a  general  sense.  It  is  this  way,  at  least  in  part,  that  those  prepa- 
rations become  valuable  in  certain  oases  of  tuberculosis.  All  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  an  essential  point  in  pulmonary  coi^umption,  to  maintain 
primary  digestion  in  as  healthy  and  vigorous  a  conoition  as  possible ;  and 
we  believe  candid  experience  will  prove  that  no  mere  drug  will  do  this  so 
well,  as  a  general  rme,  as  the  proper  admimstration  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  effects 
of  retained  carbon,  no  candid  and  accurate  observer  can  doubt  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  when  given  in  suitable  cases,  and 
proper  forms  aod  doses,  in  promoting  primary  assimilation. 

The  second  part  of  the  address  is  devoted  to  the  detail  of  cases  to 
prove,  clinically,  that  alcoholic  preparations  produce  no  beneficial  effect 
in  tuberculosis.  The  author  made  observations  in  37  cases,  34  of  whom 
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were  natiTes  of  Ireland.  Of  the  whole  number  only  6  were  teetotalers, 
while  31  drank  more  or  less  alcoholic  liqnors. 

We  are  not  able  to  peroei?e  that  these  cases  prove  any  tbbg  in  the 
premises.  It  will  be  remarked  that  a  majority  of  the  patients  were  Irish ; 
and  with  the  well-known  habits  of  a  majority  of  sacn  persons  who  aro 
osnally  ill  fed  and  mnch  exposed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  alcoholic 
liquors  should  prove  ineffectual.  Nay,  more,  it  is  quite  probable,  if  not 
positively  certain,  that  l^e  want  of  substantial  food,  will  under  the  effects 
of  the  liquor  be  positively  pernicious.  Most  of  the  persons  drink  liquors 
of  the  worst  possible  quality,  and  in  an  irregular  manner ;  often  exces- 
sively, so  that  great  evils  will  usually  follow. 

We  might  oppose  to  tbb  kind  of  evidence  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  many  members  of  the  profession.  Thus  we  have  known  a  case  in 
which  an  habitual  drinker,  who  died  from  accidental  disease,  exhibited 
evidences  post  mortem  of  a  cicatrized  tuberculous  cavity..  We  mi^ht  ap- 
peal, also,  to  numerous  instances  in  which  fermented  and  distilled  liquors, 
conjoined  with  other  agents,  proved  eminently  useful.  Thus  we  would 
leave  the  clinical  observations  of  Dr.  Davis  and  ourselves  just  where  we 
find  them  :  viz.,  undetermined.  It  will  require  very  extended  and  accu- 
rate observations  to  determine  the  exact  therapeutical  value  of  alcohol  in 
tuberculosis,  and  the  question  is  evidently  yet  undetermined  ;  but  when 
we  witness  a  steady  improvement  of  appetite,  an  arrest  or  diminution  of 
emaciation,  an  increase  of  weight  and  strength,  we  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  agents  which  produce  these  effects  must  be  capable  of  fulfil- 
lingat  least  some  of  the  indications  in  treatment. 

We  desire  now  to  define  our  own  position,  otherwise  very  erroneous 
conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  observations.  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  advocate  the  indiscriminate,  much  less  the  excessive, 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  tuberculosis;  and,  again,  we  never  employ  it 
as  the  principal  agent.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  promotes  primary 
digestion,  and  thereby  invigorates  the  general  system  ;  that  it  checks  ex- 
cessive transformation  of  the  tissues,  and  furnishes  materials  for  sustain- 
ing animal  heat ;  that  it  produces  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  excite- 
ment which,  within  proper  limits,  serves  to  sustain  the  vital  actions. 
This  is  the  extent  to  which  we  employ  it,  never  allowing  excessive  stimu- 
lation, and  never  permitting  it  to  be  taken  except  in  conjunction  with  nu- 
tritious aliment. 

In  closing  these  hasty  remarks  we  feel  impelled  to  make  a  single  ob- 
servation on  the  subject  of  ieetotcUism.  We  believe  that  alcoholic  liquors 
are  unnecessary  in  a  state  of  perfect  health  ;  that  they  do  nothing  to  sus- 
tain the  system  under  protracted  labor,  or  exposure  to  cold.  The  only 
exception  to  this  last  rule  is,  that  when  the  food  has  been  greatiy  reduced, 
moderate  quantities  of  spirits  may  seem  to  supply  hydro-carbon,  and  pro- 
tect the  system  from  rapid  emaciation  and  increasing  cold.  We  subscribe, 
therefore,  mainly,  to  the  teetotal  system  ;  but  wo  never  permit  these 
opinions  to  influence,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  use  of  alcoholic  prepa- 
rations as  medicines.  No  fear  of  making  our  patient  a  drunkard  can  de- 
ter us  from  giving  such  a  remedy  as  his  exigencies  seem  to  require.  If 
we  permit  certain  moral  abstractions  to  influence  our  practice,  we  would 
soon  be  left  with  a  most  meagre  materia  medica.  Opium,  on  this  princi- 
ple, must  likewise  be  banished  under  the  apprehension  that  we  may  make 
our  patient  an  opium-eater.     There  is  but  little  fear,  indeed,  of  making 
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patients  drunkards  when  their  stimulants  are  given  wUA  and  as  medicines  ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  result,  medical  science  rests  on  too  broad  a  ba- 
sis to  be  circumscribed  by  the  dogmas  and  visionary  abstractions  of  ultra- 
ism  or  ultrabts. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  assure  Dr.  Davis  that  our  opinions  have  been 
expressed  with  candor  and  with  the  highest  respect  to  him  individually, 
but  witb  a  firm  conviction  that  he  is  occupying  false  and  untenable  ground, 
and  that  he  has  been  led  into  the  position  more  as  the  result  of  ultra  tem- 
perance notions,  than  calm  and  philosophic  investigations.  We  beg  him 
to  review  the  subject,  and  we  sincerely  believe  he  will  finally  reach  very 
different  and  more  wholesome  oonclusions.  l.  m.  l. 


For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicino. 


On  Inflammation  of  the   Uterus^  and  Induration  and  Ulceration  of  ike 
Keck  of  that  Organ,    By  Geo.  W.  Oakland,  M.  D. 

I  design  my  remarks  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  wholly  practical. 
An  accession  of  a  sinde  practical  fact,  or  well  established  principle,  is 
tridy  appreciated  by  the  profession  and  as  mv  remarks  are  gatnerings  from 
practice  and  observation,  I  submit  them  to  the  profession  believing  some 
one  may  be  benefitted  by  the  hints  they  contain. 

The  uterus,  like  every  other  organ  in  the  human  body,  is  subject  to  va- 
rious decrees  of  inflammation,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most  intense,  from 
that  indicated  by  an  augmented  secretion  of  mucus  from  its  liming  mem- 
brane, to  that  involving  its  entire  substance  and  which  runs  rapidly  to 
gangrene. 

As  I  wish  mainly  to  refer  to  some  of  the  events  of  metritis^  I  hall  not 
follow  the  form  of  a  treatise,  because  all  that  I  could  say  of  the  anatotni- 
cal  structure  of  the  uterus,  its  inflammation,  symptoms,  &c.,  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  Neither  shall  I  refer  to  all  the  causes  of  inflammation  of  the 
womb,  many  of  which  are  common  to  the  phlegmasia  in  general,  while 
others  are  peculiar  to  the  uterus  and  vagina ; — as  the  first,  sexual  connec- 
tion,— suppression  of  the  menstrua, — solitary  enio3rment,--employment  of 
violent  emmenagogues, — severe  labor, — manipulations  with  the  hand, — 
use  of  instruments,  &c.  An  accurate  account  of  these  as  well  as  the 
symptoms  of  metritis  can  be  found  by  referring  to  any  of  our  standard 
works  on  diseases  of  women.  There  is  one  symptom,  however,  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention,  viz :  when  inflammation  has  succeeded 
labor,  the  discharge  of  "  sanptineous  mucus j*^  is  prolonged  beyond  the 
usual  period.  As  a  passive  mflammation  of  the  uterus  may  and  often 
does  exist,  and  no  marked  symptoms  manifested,  this  symptom  is  of  great 
value  in  leading  to  proper  investigation. 

When  the  whole  organ  is  inflamed  the  symptoms  are  always  extremely 
serious  and  sufiiciently  apparent,  but  when  the  inflammation  is  seated  in 
the  mucus  membrane  of  tne  cervix  the  pain  is  very  slight,  if  any ;  or 
when  a  small  part  of  the  neck  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  the  pain 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  vagjoia,  and  does  not  call  our  attention  to  the  ute- 
rus 3  fceaee  the  impoit^up^  ^f  tibis  symptom. 
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I  have  known  a  scuso  of  weight  in  the  pelvis  to  be  ^ho  only  symptom 
complained  of,  except  thig  discharge,  when  on  examination  per  vaginum, 
the  uterus  was  found  congested  and  twice  its  natural  size  and  weight ; 
henoo  the  importance  and  necesuty  of  making  inquiries  when  the  san- 
guinoous  discharge  is  prolonged. 

Whether  the  inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  uterus  is  general  or 
partial,  there  is,  when  compared  with  other  organs,  an  unusual  tendency 
to  end  in  induration.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  anatomical 
position  of  the  womb,  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  pairts  when  it  is  en- 
larged, by  its  pendulous  position,  and  the  gravitating  tendency  of  its  cir- 
cubtion,  all  of  which  tend  to  prevent  its  blood-vessels  from  returning  to 
their  normal  state,  after  having  been  largely  dbtendcd ;  and  also  accounts 
for  the  feeble  action  of  its  absorbant  vessels. 

That  induration  of  the  uterine  neck,  and  ulceration  about  the  os,  is 
more  frequently  met  as  a  sequela  of  inflammation,  than  what  is  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  I  am  fully  convinced.  My  own  observation  has 
again  and  a^ain  admonished  me  of  the  neccs^ty  of  making  examinations 
by  the  touch,  and  with  the  speculum,  during  and  after  symptoms  of  ute- 
rine inflammation,  from  the  fact  that  induration  and  ulceration,  the  legit- 
imate fruit  of  inflammation,  are  quite  sure  to  follow  if  the  congestion, 
which  is  always  left  after  the  acute  inflammation  subsides,  is  not  removed. 
'  I  visited  a  lady  to-day,  who  cannot  stand  or  walk,  without  suffering  in- 
tensely from  pelvic  weight  and  pain  in  the  back.  She  had  a  laborious  la- 
bor, three  months  since,  which  was  followed  by  a  sanguineous  discharge 
for  six  weeks,  and  has  had  leucorrhoea  constantly  since  that  discharge 
ooased.  Examined  per  vaginum — found  the  uterus  large  and  low  in  the 
vagina — ^neek  inflamed — os  open,  so  as  to  admit  the  index  finger  to  the 
first  joint — lips  thick,  hard  and  uneven — ^leucorrhoea  mostly  uterine. 
Physicians  familiar  with  female  complaints  will  recognize  in  this  short  ao- 
oount,  an  example  of  a  large  majority  of  cases,  to  which  they  are  called 
and  consulted  by  patients,  who  are  troubled  with  '^  falling  of  the  womb." 

J.  have  treated  many  cases  of  general  and  partial  inflammation  of  the 
uterus,  with  a  view  to  restore  that  organ  to  its  normal  condition  and  I 
have  nothing  new  to  add  to  the  treatment  recommended  by  our  authors, 
but  would  more  urgently  recommend  free  leeching  of  the  cervix  in  all  ca- 
ses unless  some  constitutional  condition  forbids  depletion. 

During  the  last  few  years,  I  have  used  leeches  in  four  cases  of  nietritiH, 
8U00«eding  labor,  and  several  cases  produced  by  other  causes,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  equal,  to  say  the  least,  to  that  obtained  by  leeching  other 
parts.  I  most  confidently  recommend  free  leeching,  tepid  emollient  iu- 
jeotions,  and  subsequently  cold  astringent  injections,  in  all  cases  of  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus  ;  and  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  watched 
and  the  treatment  continued  until  the  organ  has  regained  its  natural  size 
and  weight.  Unless  this  is  faithfully  attended  to,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
cases  will,  in  firom  three  months  to  one  year,  be  followed  w4th  induration 
of  the  neck  and  perhaps  ulceration  about  the  os. 

I  would  not  deny  that  induration  and  ulceration  may  be  p^oduced  by 
simple  congestion,  without  active  or  passive  inflammation.  Dr.  Tilt  and 
others  assert  that  the  nock  of  the  uterus  possesses  an  erectile  tissue,  which 
becomes,  by  the  various  stimuli  to  which  it  is  exposed  exaggerated  to  cn- 
fforgement.  We  know  that  parts  possessed  of  this  tissue  do  not  recover 
from  congestion  as  readily  as  parts  not  so  organized.     Still,  I  have  never 
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seen  a  case  where  positive  evidence  of  previous  inflammation  could  not  be 
gathered. 

Examinations  with  the  speoulum  during  the  progress  of  metritis  reveals 
the  true  state  and  stage  of  the  disease,  and  will  establish  the  accuracy  of 
the  following  remarks. 

Engorgement  is  the  common,  indeed,  almost  universal  condition  of  any 
part  or  organ,  which  has  suffered  from  recent  inflammation.  The  uterus, 
as  I  have  stated,  is,  from  its  position,  anatomical  structure,  &c.,  remark- 
ably liable  to  engorgement.  This,  when  not  removed  by  treatment,  ter- 
minates in  hypertrophy,  induration  and  ulceration  of  the  neck  and  os. 

An  afflux  of  blood  to  any  part  destroys  the  balance  between  nutrition 
and  absorotion,  and  induration  frequently  follows  from  an  undue  accumu- 
lation of  fluids,  from  the  presence  in  the  internal  texture  of  parts,  in  the 
little  spaces  existing  between  their  component  tissues  of  fluid  or  solid 
matters  or  both,  which  are  not  found  there  in  a  healthy  state.  Bk>od,  or 
fluids  from  the  blood,  mav  fill  and  whollv  obliterate  the  interstices  and 
concreting,  tend  to  solidinr  and  harden  the  part  which  they  occupy.  In 
technical  phrase,  fluids  after  having  been  extravsaated,  pass  into  a  solid 
form,  changing  the  size,  form,  weight  and  function  of  parts ;  this  is  indu- 
ration, the  consequence  of  inflammation.  It  ofben  plays  a  fearful  part  in 
disorganizing  the  Dodily  frame,  and  in  no  part  of  the  human  organism  are 
its  consequences  more  deplorable  than  in  the  organ  under  consideration. 

A  lady  marries  at  the  age  of  twenty  in  the  full  vigor  of  health ;  is  soon 
seized  with  leuoorrhcoa  and  other  vaginal  and  uterine  symptoms,  such  as 
tenderness  of  the  parts,  painful  and  disagreeable  coition,  frequent  desire 
to  micturate,  &o.  This  state  of  things  will  last  indefinitely,  for  months 
or  years,  when  sooner  or  later  she  begins  to  feel  pelvic  weight  and  ^^  drag- 
.ging  pains."  No  one  who  has  madeliimself  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  diseases  of  the  uterus,  can  mistake  the  meaning  of  these  symptoms. 

Soon  after  marriage  she  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  mucus 
covering  of  the  vagina,  and  neck  of  uterus.  Receiving  no  check  by 
treatment,  the  cervix  became  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation*  The  or- 
gan gradually  increased  in  size  and  weight,  by  the  interstitial  deposit 
referred  to  above.  The  uterus  which  merely  floats  as  it  were  in  the  pel- 
vis by  its  increased  weight,  gradually  overcomes  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  vagina  and  its  attachments  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  descends 
lower  and  lower  until  it  reaches  the  vulva.  This  is  prolapsus  uteri,  and 
its  usual  progress,  the  time  occupied  by  this  change  depending  on  the 
habits  and  condition  of  the  jpatient. 

Prolapsus  uteri  is  an  accident  that  does  not  occur  at  once  and  in  my 
opinion  it  can  be  prevented  in  nine  cases  of  ton  by  treatment,  that  is, 
men  it  is  caused  by  uterine  congestion.  As  soon  as  the  uterus  can  be 
brought  to  its  natural  size  and  weight,  it  will  gradually  return  to  its  origi- 
nal position,  and  all  symptoms  of  prolapsus  will  disappear. 

I  could  refer  to  many  cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  which 
might  be  interesting  and  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  above  statements, 
but  will  select  those  presenting  the  most  joints  of  interest. 

June  10th,  1852.    I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs. ,  married,  ast  42. 

She  was  before  marriage,  of  an  excellent  constitution,  and  always  enjoyed 
perfect  health  until  after  her  first  and  only  confinement,  which  took  place 
at  the  age  of  22.  She  spoke  of  her  labor  as  having  been  most  severe, 
and  on  first  '^  getting  round,"  she  experienced  a  sense  of  pelvic  weigbt| 
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and  bearing  down  on  walking  and  after  any  exertion.  She  recollected 
distinctly  of  having  had  a  sanffoineons  discharge  for  weeks  after  getting 
about,  that  all  who  saw  her  exclaimed,  **  how  very  pale  you  are  !"  This 
prolonged  show  was  followed  by  a  profuse  lencorrhoea.  This  condition  of 
health  went  on  for  four  years,  when  one  day,  after  putting  up  window 
curtains,  in  doing  which  she  had  occasion  to  change  n*om  a  chair  to  the 
floor,  and  back  again  many  times,  she  felt  the  womb  fall  quite  down  to 
the  vulva.  She  was  in  considerable  pain  and  sent  for  her  physician,  who 
made  an  examination  and  told  her  she  had  falling  of  tho  womb,  and 
caused  her  to  keep  in  bed  for  a  week  or  two.  On  leaving  her  bed  the  ~ 
same  accident  occurred  and  continued  to  occur  subsequently,  to  the  time 
when  I  saw  her,  whenever  she  attempted  exercise. 

Her  catamenia  were  menorrhagic  and  painful.  She  was  very  pale^ 
wtak  and  nervous.  Had  not  left  her  house  for  fifteen  years,  and  for  nine 
years  had  not  taken  steps  enough  per  day  to  cross  a  common  room.  She 
bad  secured  the  advice  of  many  physicians  as  well  as  every  quack  that 
came  that  way.  Absolute  quiet,  and  weeks  and  months  confinement  to 
the  bed,  with  vaginal  injections,  tonics,  &c.,  had  been  used  with  little 
benefit.  For  several  years  the  least  exertion  or  attempts  at  walldDg 
would  be  followed  by  a  show  sometimes  quite  profuse. 

On  making  an  examination  per  vaginum,  I  found  the  cervix  low  down 
in  the  vagina,  and  very  voluminous.  A  medium  sized  speculum  exposed 
only  a  part  of  the  cervix.  Completely  surrounding  the  os,  and  extend- 
ing beyond  what  might  be  called  the  lipsy  a  crop  of  peculiarly  delicate 
granulations  stood  out,  bleeding  on  the  slightest  touch  but  not  very  sensi- 
tive. The  entire  neck  had  a  livid  violet  hue.  Just  within  the  os  were  a 
few  points  of  ulceration.    The  os  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  ten  cent  b/t. 

Nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  to  the  whole  field  of  granulations,  the 
pencil  being  passed  slowly  over  the  part.  The  velvet  like  growth  shrank 
and  shriveled  before  the  caustic,  bleeding  at  difiterent  points.  She  was 
requested  to  lie  in  bed,  and  the  following  day  to  use  an  injection  of  zlnci 
sul.  31  to  the  pint  of  water.  In  three  days  the  granulations  were  much 
broken  down  and  divested  of  their  smooth  heads.  On  the  following  day 
a  proftise  hemorrhage  occurred,  which  relieved  the  surrounding  conges- 
tion so  much  that  instead  of  the  violet  hue  the  part  was  quite  pale.  Ni- 
trate of  silver  was  used  as  before,  but  less  thoroughly.  Ordered  wine  of 
iron  in  drachm  doses  three  times  a  day.  Saw  her  again  in  four  days  ; 
found  tho  granulations  quite  taken  away  and  the  surface  somewhat  tender 
to  the  touch.  The  application  of  the  Nitrate  at  this  time  caused  heat 
and  smarting  which  lasted  several  hours.     Iron  to  be  continued. 

To  shorten  the  account  of  this  case,  I  will  say  the  caustic  was  applied 
once  a  week  for  four  weeks,  when  the  ulcers  had  healed  perfectly.  The 
congested  vessels  about  the  neck  and  os,  had  regained  mcir  former  size 
and  the  uterus  seemed  one  half  less  in  volume  and  weight.  The  patient 
had  gained  fiesh,  color  and  strength,  and  was  filled  with  hope  and  a  vigor- 
ous ^^termination  to  get  well. 

She  was  then  ordered  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  to  use  the  following 
injection  :  zinoi  sul.  3ij,  aoet.  plumbi  ^ssj  aqua  bul.  O  iss,  to  be  used 
with  a  block-tin  four  ounce,  female  syringe,  with  ivory  tipped  nozzle, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  very  best  female  syringe  now  in  use,  as  from  its 
size  and  form  the  patient  can  give  the  parts  a  shower  bath,  with  a  force 
that  completely  waBhes  away  the  secretions  leaving  no  coagulated  mucus 
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ia  the  yag^a  to  oaoBo  imtation  as  is  iho  case  with  the  oommon  glass  in- 
straments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  profuse  bleeding  which  ocoorrcd  daring  the  ap- 
plication of  the  nitrate,  completely  obviated  the  necessity  of  any  other 
focal  depletion,  and  at  the  same  time  most  emphatically  established  the 
benefit  of  local  depletion  in  uterine  congestion. 

One  year  since!  treated  a  granulating  ulcer  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the 
OS  uterij  by  the  application  of  caustic  to  the  ulcer,  astringent  injections, 
alteratives  internally,  rest,  &;c.,  for  five  weeks,  without  any  marked  im- 
provement. The  lips  were  slightly  ccdomatous  which  caused  me  to  de- 
lay depletion.  Findiog  the  ulcer  did  not  improve,  four  leeches  were  ap- 
plied near  tfie  os.  They  filled  well  and  the  bites  bled  freely.  The  nitrate 
of  silver  was  continaed  and  in  twenty-one  days  the  ulcer  was  healed 
perfectly.  I  then  introduced  one  of  Blodge's  pessaries  which  at  once  re- 
lieved die  patient  of  pelvic  weight  and  pain  which  had  been  a  constant 
annoyance  for  two  years. 

I  do  not  doubt,  recent  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  oervit  uteri  have 
been  treated  successfully  by  attention  to  the  general  health,  vaginal  in- 
jections, hip  baths,  &c.,  but  we  all  know  the  remarkable  tendency  of 
inflammation  of  the  uterus  to  perpetuate  itself  indefinitely.  The  granu- 
lations met  with  about  the  oa  uteri  are  precisely  like  a  granular  state  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  may  often  be  removed  by  constitutional  treatment  as 
recommended  by  that  truly  wonderful  man,  Dr.  Abernethy,  in  his  *'  Con- 
stitutional Treatment  of  Local  Diseases. '^  The  medical  profession  are 
ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  truthMness  of  his  unique  lectures,  and  yet 
we  have  all  seen  cases  where  constitutional  treatment,  though  judiciously 
administered  has  failed  to  cure  local  diseases. 

To  successfully  combat  disease,  we  require  all  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand, and  in  recommending  local  treatment  in  uterine  diseases  I  would 
not  disparage  or  cripple  any  of  the  resources  of  our  art. 

It  sometimes  happens,  after  an  ulceration  has  healed,  there  remains  an 
induration  of  the  neck,  and  if  lef^  to  nature  the  ulcer  will  reappear  when 
the  patient  returns  to  her  accustomed  duties.  So  long  as  induration  re- 
mains it  will  be  vain  and  injudicious  to  encourage  the  patient  that  she  will 
rid  of  her  trouble.  I  had  a  case  of  this  kind  the  last  summer,  which  I 
pronounced  cured,  who  returned  to  me  again  after  a  few  weeks  with  all 
ner  usual  svmptoms.  On  examination  with  the  speculum  I  found  an  ill- 
conditioned  ulcer  secreting  pus  abundantiy.  In  such  cases  the  ulcer  is 
secondary  to  induration  and  is  of  minor  importance ;  unless  the  indura- 
tion can  be  removed  it  is  folly  to  predict  a  cure. 

In  the  above  case,  I  applied  four  leeches  to  the  cervix,  taking  care 
that  they  fixed  in  or  near  the  ulceration.  They  filled  in  much  less  time 
than  is  usually  occupied,  and  bites  bled  rapidly  for  several  hours.  I  should 
think  one  pint  of  blood  escaped  from  tiie  bites.  Saw  her  in  the  morning 
and  after  washing  away  the  clots  and  secretioos  the  cervix  appeared  pale 
and  blanched.  The  nitrate  was  then  ap^ed.  This  was  the  ninth  of 
June.  On  the  twentieth  three  more  leeches  were  applied,  and  their  bites 
bled  abundantiy.  Nitrate  as  before,  every  third  day.  A.t  the  end  of  a 
week  the  cervix  was  much  reduced  in  sise  and  high  in  the  vagina ;  much 
of  the  pelvic  weight  was  relieved  and  also  a  peculiar  irritation  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  of  which  she  had  made  great  complaint.  She  was  then 
put  upon  the  following  treatment :  rest,  astringent  injections,  weekly  cau- 
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terizatioQS  of  the  os  and  aeok  with  nitrate  of  silTer,  an  oecaaional  saline 
purgative,  light  diet,  and  cold  shower  baths  to  the  loins  night  and  mom- 
ing.    Under  this  treatment  the  patient  recovered. 

It  also  frequently  happens  that  an  obstinate  nterine  lencorrhoea  remains 
after  all  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  congestion  have  been  subdued. 
In  such  cases  I  have  for  the  last  few  years,  been  in  the  practice  of  inject- 
iog  the  uterus.  At  first  I  used  a  gum  elastic  tube  connected  with  a  ^yrinffe, 
but  as  I  found  some  difficulty  in  introducing  through  the  neck  a  flexible 
instrument,  I  procured  a  whale-bone  nozzle,  four  inches  in  length,  which 
being  attached  to  a  common  syringe,  renders  the  operation  porfecdy  easy 
without  a  speculum.  The  injection  should  be  slightly  astringent  at  flrst 
as  the  immediate  effect  is  sometimes  really  frightful.  If  the  uterus  is  ir- 
ritable, an  injection  will  cause  immediate  uterine  pain,  with  which  the 
system  sympathizes,  causing  the  same  s^ptoms  obsetved  in  injuries  of 
the  testes,  and  if  the  injection  is  very  stimulating,  the  effort  will  frighten 
the  patient  and  friends,  and  although  no  harm  may  be  done,  the  physi- 
cian will  find  it  difficidt  to  secure  a  repetition  of  tne  operation.  From 
one  half  to  one  drachm  of  sul.  zinc,  to  the  pint  of  barley  water  is  the 
nsual  strength.  I  have  known  a  few  (three  or  four,)  uterine  injections, 
remove  a  troublesome  leucorrhoea ;  dnd  two  instances  where  repeated  in- 
jections into  the  uterine  cavity,  of  barley-water,  made  astringent  by  add- 
ing one  drachm  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  pint  of  water,  has  proved  a 
remedy  for  sterility. 

Mrs.  0 consulted  me  for  a  profuse  leucorrhoea.  Had  been  married 

twelve  years.  Had  worked  in  Lowell  Milk  previously,  and  was  tfaen 
troubled  with  proftise  menstruation  and  lencorrhoea.  Since  her  marriage, 
she  had  grown  thin,  pale,  and  weak.  The  leucorrhcea  was  nterine.  I 
injected  the  uterus  three  times  a  month  for  three  months,  giving  at  the 
same  time,  metallic  iron  (reduced  by  hydrogen)  internally.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  all  leucorrhoeal  discharges  disappeared.  In  five  months  from 
the  dates  of  her  first  prescription  she  became  pregnant,  for  the  first  time 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  in  duo  time  was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy, 
much  to  the  joy  of  an  affectionate  husband.  Mrs.  O.  was  his  second  wife, 
her  husband  having  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  then  some  twenty  years 
old  ;  proving  beyond  a  doubt  to  my  mind,  that  the  want  of  offspring  de- 
pended upon  a  disease  of  the  lining  of  the  uterino  cavity,  and  not  upon 
a  disease  or  radical  defect  of  the  ovarian  glands. 

I  beg  the  candid  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  N.  H.  Journal  of 
Medicine,  on  this  interesting  subject  and  their  lenient  judgment  of  my 
hastily  written  remarks. 

LarorencBy  Mass.^  Sept.  21,  1866. 


Translated  for  the  Medical  Examiner. 
Contmbutions  to  tlie  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Heart, 

ON  THE  MC/nON  OP  THE  HEART. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  rare  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of 
closely  observing  through  a  wonnd  in  the  pantos  of  the  chesty  the  con- 
ditions of  the  heart's  pnlsations;  a  phenomena  frequently  discussed;  but 
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as  jet  obsoture.  The  case  occmrred  in  a  healthy  man^  30  years  of  age, 
who  attempted  to  take  his  life  by  stabbing  himself  in  the  breast  with  a 
sharp  knife.  The  deed  took  place  in  a  public  garden,  and  I  saw  the  pa- 
tient about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  he  was  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital. According  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  brought  him  there,  the 
bleeding  had  been  profuse,  and  must  at  first  have  spirted  in  streams  from 
the  wound.  He  was  pale  and  exhausted,  but  conscious.  It  was  a 
smooth-ed^,  g&ping  wound,  about  an  inch  broad,  inclining  downwards, 
somewhat  m  front  of  the  nipple,  and  at  the  lower  side  of  the  fifth  left 
rib ;  upon  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark 
blood  was  discharged.  It  was  eyident  that  the  patient,  who  belonged 
to  the  higher  class,  had  intentionally  selected  that  spot  where  the  pupa- 
tions of  the  heart  were  best  perceiyed.  I  pressed  my  index  finger  into 
the  wound,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  meet  the  flat,  slippery  point  of 
the  heart,  which  had,  howeyer,  receiyed  no  perceptible  injury.  There 
was  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  pericardium  was  opened,  as  it  would  haye 
been  scarcely  possible  otherwise  to  haye  felt  the  pmnt  of  the  heart  with 
the  accuracy  aooye  described.  Of  course  I  ayailed  myself  of  this  fayor- 
able  opportunity^  study  as  &r  as  was  possible  the  motion  of  the  apex 
of  the  heart.  When  my  finger  was  introduced  from  the  point  towfurds 
the  back,  I  could  conyince  myself  with  the  greatest  certainty  that  at 
eyeiy  systole  the  hardened  and  p(Hnted  apex  of  the  heart  slipped  down 
along  the  front  wall  of  the  breast  downwards,  somewhat  to  the  left,  and 
a  HtUe  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  wound ;  a  copious  discharge  of 
blood  taking  place  at  the  same  time  near  my  fin^r,  wiiilst  in  the  diastol- 
ic moment,  the  apex  retreated  upwards  and  could  not  be  felt.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  1st  period,  when  the  point  of  the  heart  moyed  along  my  fin- 
ger, appeared  to  be  somewhat  shorter  than  the  2nd  period,  yet  I  could 
make  no  positiye  assertion  regarding  this,  as  tne  contractions  of  the  heart 
were  so  frequent,  about  100  in  a  minute.  Notwithstanding  the  strictest 
attention,  I  coula  not  perceiye  the  same  about  its  longer  axis.  As  re- 
gards the  patient,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  suture  was  im- 
mediately applied.  After  a  few  days,  pericarditis  deyeloped  itself,  with 
a  loud,  grating,  friction  sound,  that  lasted  about  ten  days,  accompanied 
by  a  moderate  effusion  into  the  left  pleural  sac.  In  spite  of  this  condi- 
tion, and  of  a  slight  haemoptysis  that  occurred,  the  ^neral  S3nnptoms 
were  light ;  the  patient  rapidly  recoyered ;  the  wound  healed  by  the  first 
intention,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  was  drachar^ed.  Neither  in  the  per- 
icardium nor  in  the  pleural  sac,  as  dfdly  inyestigations  showed,  did  any 
admission  of  air  take  place. 

It  may  be  permittea  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  these  obeeryations. 
The  most  important  object  gained  by  it  is,  I  consider,  the  establishment 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  sysitole  of  the  heart,  a  true  moyement  of  its 
apex  takes  place  in  the  direction  from  aboye  downwards  and  towards  the 
left.  Hie  question  might  arise  as  to  whether  this  moyement  may  not  be 
considered  only  as  an  apparent  one,  induced  by  a  systolic  elongation  of 
the  heart ;  but  since  Haryey  has  shown  most  clearly  the  relations  of  the 
heart  to  the  circulation,  the  preyiously  accepted  yiew  of  the  heart's 
lengthening  by  the  systme  is  entirely  exploded,  and  at  present  the  results 
of  numerous  yiyisections  and  obseryations  of  Ectopia  of  the  heart  places 
beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  the  heart  during  the  systole  is  lessened  in  its 
long  diameter.    The  fact;  therefore^  that  the  apex  of  the  heart  can  b« 
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felt  oonsiderably  lower  doriig  its  systole  only  by  an  actual  depression  of 
the  whole  heart  can  only  be  explained  in  the  manner  as  described  long 
since  by  Skoda.  Skoda  has  published  similar  observations  on  a  new  bom 
child,  with  deficiency  of  the  stemom,  where  the  fissure  was  only  covered 
b^  skin.  I  had  been  a  long  time  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  Skoda's 
vieW;  that  in  decided  hypertrophy  of  the  hearty  the  deeper  position  of  the 
apex  of  the  heart  daring  the  systole  might  be  proved  by  percussion,  and 
those  observations  farther  made  it  highfy  probable  to  me  that  similar  re- 
lations existed  for  the  normal  condition;  this  probability  has  since  be- 
come positive  certainty.  This  circumstance  explains  also  the  fortunate 
results  of  the  above  mentioned  case.  If  the  communicated  facts  are  con- 
sidered, we  are  necessarily  led  to  the  view  that  the  stab  must  have  been 
made  at  the  time  of  the  diastole,  for  onlv  on  such  a  supposition  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  was  felt  beating  so  distinctly 
in  the  wound,  could  remain  uninjured.  Besides  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  violent  physical  concussion  at  the  moment  of  stabbing  may  have 
prevented  the  occurrence  of  the  systole. 

How  is  it  now  with  reference  to  the  ofb-mentioned  lever-like  motion  of 
the  heart,  in  consequence  of  which  the  heart  beats  against  the  parietes  of 
the  chest  7  Harvey,  Gruveilhier,  and  Follin  have  observed  this  in  Ecto- 
pia of  the  heart,  and  the  numerous  investigations  of  Yolkmann  seem 
further  to  place  this  fact  beyond  doubt  It  may  be  imagined,  that  I  am 
not  inclined  to  oi^K)ee  such  authority,  or  to  place  too  much  value  upon 
one  n^ative  observation,  whilst  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  to  unaer- 
value  its  importance,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  whose  out- 
ward relations  differ  as  slightly  as  possible  from  its  normal  condition. — 
For  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  can  be  readily  conceded  that  the  possibility 
of  a  lever  motion  of  the  heart  may  take  place  where  the  wall  of  the 
chest  is  absent  or  broken  through,  without  its  being  necessary  to  main- 
tain its  actual  occurrence  in  an  uninjured  thorax ;  it  may  be  exactly  as  it 
is  in  the  motions  of  the  exposed  brain,  the  possibility  of  which  we  can 
with  justice  den^  in  an  uninjured  skidl;  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  a 
normal  obstacle  is  absent,  and  forces  are  put  in  action  which  could  not  be 
so  at  an  earlier  period,  although  in  each  case  they  must  have  been  pres- 
ent. So  long  as  we  are  igorant  of  the  qttatUum  and  quale  of  the  deter- 
mining forces  of  tixe  heart's  motions,  it  will  remain  a  useless  task  to  Ae- 
ternnue  a  priori  the  direction  of  these  motions;  if  we  concede,  however, 
the  motion  of  the  he^irt  to  be  downwards,  and  consequently  the  existence 
of  a  force  that  drives  it  there,  as  is  proved  by  the  foregoing,  then  may 
we  also  grant  the  existence  of  another  force,  which  has  the  tendency  to 
move  the  heart  lever-like  forward.  This,  however,  is  so  restricted  by  the 
chest-parietes,  that  the  resulting  motion  is  in  the  direction  downwards, 
the  h«urt  moving  downwards  is  pressed  more  strongly  against  the  breast 
wall,  which  conmtion  possibly  assists  the  object  of  the  heart's  contrac- 
tion. The  lever  motion  can  never  of  itself  be  the  measure  and  the  true 
reascm  of  the  heart's  pulsation.  For  the  greatness  of  these  pulsations 
does  not  depend  upon  the  material  of  the  lever,  upon  its  thickness,  &c., 
but  upon  die  length  of  its  arm  and  the  moving  force.  The  heart's  pul- 
sation ought  therefore,  alloiherthin^bein^equal,  to  be  stronger  in  a  giant 
than  in  a  dwarf;  in  an  adult  than  in  a  child ;  which  all  experience  cou' 
tradicts.  On  the  contrary  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  thickness  of  the 
heart's  walls  has  a  positive  influence  upon  the  force  of  the  heart's  pulsa- 
tionsi  as  daily  experience  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  proves. 
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• 
The  Gomplete  parallelism  that  exist  between  the  anterior  sarface  of  the 
heart  and  the  interior  wall  of  the  chesty  the  perfectly  flat  surfaces  of  both^ 
and  the  intimate  contiguity  of  the  same  in  the  closed  thorax,  do  not  ac- 
cord as  Kiwisch  has  akeadj  shown,  with  the  idea  that  the  apex  of  the 
heart  beats  against  the  breast  wall,  and  is  forced  into  the  intercostal  spa- 
ces. In  narrating  later  experiments  upon  animals  which  I  have  had  the 
opportuni^  of  making,  I  snail  return  again  to  the  question  of  the  lever 
motion.  Though  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  Kiwisch's  view,  and  must 
hold  the  motion  of  the  heart  in  every  case  being  downward  and  toward 
the  left,  yet  I  fully  coincide  with  him  when  he  makes  the  perceptible 
impulse  of  the  heart  depend  not  upon  a  peculiar  beat  of  its  apex  against 
the  breast,  but  merely  upon  the  evident  systolic  hardening  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  heart  pressed  into  the  intercostal  space.  But  it  may  be  asked 
if  this  is  the  case,  why  is  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  felt  only  at  a  small 
spot  corresponding  to  its  apex,  and  not  over  the  whole  surface  where  the 
heart  lies  upon  the  breast-wall  ?  Several  things  ap|>ear  to  me  to  contri- 
bute to  this.  First,  that  part  of  the  heart,  that  is  directly  upon  the 
breast-wall,  belongs  entirely  to  the  right  ventricle,  which  on  account  of 
its  comparative  tmnness,  is  far  less  fitted  to  make  its  systolic  hardening 
outwardly  apparent,  whilst  that  point  of  the  left  ventricle  that  lies  close 
upon  the  bmast  wall,  from  its  greater  muscular  character  is  consequently 
better  fitted  to  make  its  action  apparent.  Besides,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  upper  ribs  which  are  closer  even  than  the 
sternum,  and  more  particularly  the  thick  muscles  of  the  breast,  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  perceive  the  heart's  contractions  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. I  have  myself  often  observed,  in  children  and  in  emaciated 
persons,  that  the  heart's  impulses  frequenUy  occupy  much  greater  space, 
and  indeed  can  often  be  clearly  felt  wherever  the  neart  touches.  In  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart,  this  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  dailv  phenomenom. — 
I  have  seen  very  &eauently  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  giving  as  de- 
cided an  impulse  as  the  apex,  and  yet  there  exist  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  motions  of  hypertrophical  hearts,  leaving  the  strength 
out  of  the  question,  differ  in  any  way  from  those  of  the  normal  ones.— - 
If  the  breast  muscles  of  a  rabit  be  removed,  and  the  intercostal  space  ex- 
posed, the  pulsation  will  be  distinctly  felt  on  every  part  that  the  heart 
touches,  though  this  could  not  have  been  previously  perceived.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  postulate  any  other  than  the  usual  motians 
of  the  heart's  pulsations. 

Skoda  (6te.  Aufl.  p.  162,)  opposes  his  view  of  the  action  of  the  con- 
tracting power  of  the  lungs  upon  the  chest  parietes,  to  the  views  of 
Kiwisch.  The  conclusion  of  his  argument  purports  as  follows :  ^^  Since 
the  heart  is  held  in  contact  with  the  chest-panetes,  and  the  diaphragm 
by  the  expanded  lungs,  and  the  contracting  power  of  the  lungs  causes  a 
continual  contraction  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  chest-wall,  then  the  heart, 
whatever  form  it  may  take,  can  never  by  a  change  of  form  cause  an  areh- 
ing  of  tire  intercostal  space  or  diaphragm  from  above  or  below ;  it  must 
rawer,  if  there  be  no  other  influence  upon  its  condition,  produce  a  sl^ht 
drawing  inward  of  the  intercostal  space  and  of  its  diaphngm." 

In  roite  of  my  neat  reverence  for  Skoda,  I  must  here  be  permitted  to 
differ  m>m  him.  If  we  were  treating  merely  of  the  diminisked  spaee  of 
the  heart  during  the  systole,  a  contraction  oi  the  intercostal  space  rather 
than  arching  of  the  same  would  occur;  but  when  on  that  aoooont  tho 
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heart  passes  into  a  more  ball-like  form,  its  mnsonlar  fibres  hardening,  and 
oonsequently  producing  a  pressure  against  the  ohest-wall,  which  does  not 
take  place  dnnng  the  systole,  then  ue  question  is,  whether  this  pressure 
from  without  is  sufficiently  great,  not  only  to  prevent  the  contraction  of 
the  lungs,  which  acting  through  the  heart  j>roduce8  a  contraction  of  the 
intercostal  space,  but  actually  produces  a  positive  rest.  Already  a  priori 
this  possibly  must  be  admitted,  since  no  other  sufficient  reason  exbts,  and 
apSsteriori  shows  even  that  the  existence  of  a  systolic  arching  is  in  fact 
the  case. 

On  the  rotary  motion  of  the  heart,  mentioned  by  many  experiments, 
the  consideration  of  this  case  offers  no  conclusions.  Whilst  it  is  at  first 
siffht  probable  that  such  a  one  can  only  be  sufficiently  clear  on  the  bases 
of  the  heart,  and  not  merely  at  its  apex,  and  it  were  unjustifiable  to  deny 
the  motion  solely  on  the  ground  of  one  negative  observation ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  peculiar  undulating  arrangement  of  solid  exudations  in 
pericarditb  ooafirms  the  same  to  a  very  great  degree. 

I  h/tve  intentionally  mentioned  the  results  of  my  observations,  and  such 
as  immediately  grow  out  of  them,  without  bringinff  into  the  qoestion  any 
experiments  on  fcnimals,  because  I  am  of  the  opimon  that  any  deduction 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  heart's  motions  in  animals  can  only  be  ap- 
plied with  great  care  to  man.  But  I  believe  not  the  less,  that  they  must 
yield  exoe^ingly  important  data,  if  thev  are  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  observations  on  healthy  and  diseased  men.  I  have  the  liveliest  de- 
sire to  observe  the  phenomena  of  the  heart's  motion  in  animals,  in  a  much 
more  extensive  manner  than  has  yet  been  offered  to  me  in  man  ;  but  T 
abo  believe  that  an  actual  advantage  can  only  bo  drawn  from  such  obser- 
vations, by  preserving  intact  the  relative  position  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
boeause,  from  the  beginning,  I  was  convinced  that  any  important  distur- 
banoes  in  the  normal  relations  must  produce  such  considerable  changes  in 
the  heart's  motion  that  any  application  of  the  same  could  not  bo  thought 
of.  Further  observations  have  in  the  highest  degree  confirmed  this  view, 
and  convinced  me  that  in  the  open  pleura,  or  in  the  removal  or  tearing 
out  of  the  heart,  its  motions  sufier  the  most  important  changes,  and  in- 
deed not  rarely  are  completely  opposed  to  its  normal  condition.  Too  tnie 
it  is,  that  the  various  investigations  of  extracted  hearts  have  rather  hin- 
dered than  assisted  the  student  on  the  motions  of  the  same. — Arckiv  fur 
Patkologisckey  fyi. 


Effect  of  Belladonna  in  Immediately  Arresting  the  Secretion  of  Milk . 

Dr.  R.  H.  Goolden  has  oommunicatod  to  the  Lancet  (Aug.  9th,  1856) 
the  two  following  oases,  which  seem  to  show  that  belladonna  possesses 
the  power  of  arresting  the  secretion  of  milk. 

E.  J.,  aged  28,  was  admitted  into  Anne's  Ward,  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 

Sital,  witii  a  small  child  at  the  breast  four  months  old.  At  the  time  of 
or  admission  she  had  swelling  and  acute  pain  in  both  wrists,  rieht  elbow, 
both  knees,  and  left  anele.  Tno  knee-joints  were  distented  with  synovia, 
and  erythematous  patches  were  on  the  skin  of  the  knees,  ankles,  and 
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wrists.  She  was  baihed  in  porspiration^  and  tho  socretian  of  milk  was 
abondaDt.  Aooording  to  the  regulation  of  tho  hospital,  the  child  was 
removed  ',  indeed,  &om  her  helpleds  condition,  it  was  necessary,  consider- 
ing the  difficulty  of  attending  to  an  infant  in  a  ward  with  other  patients. 
Soon  after  her  admission  she  took  eight  grains  of  calomel  and  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  opium,  followed  b^  a  senna  draught ;  and  one  scruple  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  in  peppermint  water,  eyerj  four  hours.  The 
joints  were  covered  with  cotton  wool. 

On  the  following  day,  at  two  o'clock,  I  found  she  had  been  freely 
purged ;  the  ioints  were  in  nearly  the  same  state.  She  had  had  no  sleep. 
Tlie  breasts  had  become  tumid,  hard,  painful,  knotty,  and  extrenuJy 
tender.  The  superficial  veins  were  distended.  Some  milk  had  been 
drawn,  but  the  process  was  attended  with  great  pain,  and  we  could  not 
listen  to  the  heart's  sounds  on  account  of  tho  tenderness. 

A  milk  abscess,  in  complication  with  rheumatic  fever,  was  of  all  things 
to  be  avoided,  and  unless  the  secretion  could  be  at  onee  arrested  it  ap- 
peared inevitable.  In  this  strait  I  recollected  that  I  had  somewhere  met 
with  an  observation  (but  I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  in  an  English 
or  foreign  journal)  that  atropine  applied  externally  to  the  breasts  would 
dry  up  the  milk ;  and,  thinking  it  reasonable,  I  caused  the  aroolte  of  the 
breasts  to  be  smeared  with  extract  of  belladonna,  in  the  same  way  that 
it  is  used  to  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  I  likewise  ordered  the  addition 
of  half  a  drachm  doses  of  colchicum  wine,  knowing  that  whenever  milch 
cows  eat  the  meadow  saffron  in  the  pasture  they  immediately  become  dry ; 
and  though  I  have  not  much  faith  in  colchicum  as  a  remedy  in  rheumatic 
fever  uncomplicated  with  gout,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  its  use,  and 
it  has  the  sanction  of  much  higher  authority  than  my  own. 

On  my  third  visit,  tho  following  day,  the  first  inquiry  was  about  the 
breasts.  They  were  all  right.  But  was  it  the  colchicum  or  belladonna 
that  had  relieved  them  ?  The  extract  was  used  before  I  left  the  ward ; 
before  the  mixture  was  given  the  secretion  of  milk  had  been  arrested 
and  the  breasts  had  become  soft.  The  rest  of  the  case  has  no  further 
special  interest.  I  will  only  state  that  there  was  no  heart  affection,  and 
that  the  fever,  though  very  severe  while  it  lasted,  was  of  short  duration, 
and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  quite  well  in  fourteen  days. 

The  second  case  that  occurred  to  me  was  uncomplicated  with  any  dis- 
ease, and  as  would  usuallly  fall  under  the  care  of  the  accoucheur  rather 
than  the  physician. 

A  lady,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  was  traveling  with  her  husband,  and, 
in  order  to  accompany  him,  had  weaned  her  htby  (then  seven  months 
old.)  Happening  to  1i>e  at  Oxford  at  the  commemoration  festival,  he 
came  to  me  in  great  trouble,  telling  me  that  his  wife  had  done  a  foolish 
thing  in  weaning  the  child,  and  that  they  were  now  arrested  in  their 
progress  in  consequence  of  Uie  state  of  her  breasts.  They  were  tumid, 
very  tender,  painful,  and  hard,  with  large  superficial  veins,  and  the  milk 
had  been  drawn  with  difficulty  several  times  with  temporary  relief.  I 
recommended  the  application  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  to  the  areolsB, 
desiring  them  to  send  for  a  medical  practitioner  if  the  inconvenience  did 
not  immediately  subside,  or  unless  she  felt  quite  well.  A  few  days 
brought  me  a  letter,  giving  a  very  satisfactory  account,  and  thanking  me 
for  imat  she  was  pleased  to  call  my  wonderful  prescription.    Within  two 
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hours  she  was  perfectly  relieved,  the  mUk  absorbed,  and  (what  is  venr 
important)  there  was  no  fever  or  other  inconvenience  attending  the  sud- 
den suppression  of  the  milk ;  and,  instead  of  taking  the  opening  medi- 
cines 1  had  prescribed  for  her,  she  continued  her  journey  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  the  fact  that  belladonna  is  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  milk  secretion  is  at  all  generally 
known — certainly  it  was  not  to  several  accoucheurs  in  large  practice  of 
whom  I  have  inquired.  The  fact  is  important  if  true,  for  then  milk  ab- 
scesses will  become  a  matter  of  past  history,  and  probably  many  diseases 
of  the  breast  may  be  rendered  less  complicated  by  its  use. 

The  two  cases  1  have  detailed  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  will 
always  be  either  successful  or  safe,  but  they  render  it  highly  probable 
that  it  is  so. — American  Journal. 


Ergot  of  Wheat. — ^Dr.  Robert  makes  the  following  statements  respecC^ 
ing  this  substance  :  1.  The  medical  and  obstetrical  property  of  this  er- 
got is  as  incontestable  as  of  ergot  of  rye,  and  its  effects  are  as  prompt, 
as  direct,  and  as  great.  2.  Its  haemostatic  action  appears  certain.  Dr. 
Robert  has  administered  it  several  times  against  abundant  discharges  of 
blood,  and  immediately  after  labor  it  has  almost  constantly  and  fully  suc- 
ceeded. 3.  In  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grammes,  according  to  urgency, 
it  has  frequently  succeeded  in  lessening,  if  not  in  completely  arresting 
the  hemorrhage ;  and  this  without  appearing  to  produce  any  stimulant 
action  on  the  uterus. — Gaz.  des  JBopitauXy  Marchj  1855. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEOK 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  reference  to  this  Institution, 
and  in  response  to  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  the  building, 
we  have  to  say,  that  it  is  progressing  with  such  rapidity,  and 
is  akeady  so  far  completed,  as  to  justify  us  in  assuring  our 
friends  and  those  who  are  contemplating  an  attendance  upon 
the  next  course  of  lectures,  that  there  is  no  doubts  that  it  will  be 
in  readiness  at  the  commencement  of  the  regular  term  in 
May. 

The  edifice  will  be  one  of  an  imposing  appearance,  large, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed, 
meeting  at  once  the  demand  for  space,  and  the  liberal  arrange- 
ments, in  every  particular,  required  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  large  classes,  which  are  in  a  very  few  years  to  occupy 
it;  so  clearly  indicated,  by  the  almost  unprecedented  success, 
which  has  attended  its  progress  thus  for. 

Indeed,  in  reference  to  the  latter  point,  we  may  say,  without 
qualification,  that  no  institution,  within  our  knowledge,  med- 
ical or  other,  has  attained  the  same  success,  in  the  same  period^ 
either  as  to  numbers  who  have  been  in  attendance,  or 
with  regard  to  the  character  and  position  which  has  been  ac- 
quired, in  view  of  the  many  obstacles  which  have  had  to  be 
encountered,  and  the  little  pecuniary  assistance  derived  from 
any  and  every  quarter;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  ex- 
clusively the  result  of  private  enterprise,  and  private  capital, 
combined  with  an  energy  which  we  have  never  seen  equalled, 
much  less  excelled,  and  which  has  been  determined  to  know 
no  failure,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  fullest 
success. 

From  the  first,  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  founders  of 
this  School,  that  it  should  be  of  the  first  order ;  and  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  in  five  years,  from  the  date  of  its  Charter, 
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it  will  have  taken  a  position,  not  heretofore  occupied  by  any 
similar  institution,  (with  a  single  exception)  in  the  United 
States,  in  double  the  length  of  time,  and  this  we  say,  not  from 
any  assumption  of  extraordinary  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
Faculty,  but  from  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  institu- 
tion possesses,  from  location,  season  of  lectures,  cheapness  of 
living,  and  the  determined  and  united  purpose  of  those  who 
control  it. 

In  disclaiming,  however,  what  might  be  construed  into  a 
ridiculous  presumption,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Faculty, 
we  can  say  in  reference  to  all,  (ourself  excepted,)  that  they  have 
been  fully  endorsed,  as  entirely  competent  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  they  are  called  on  respectively  to  perfonn ;  sev- 
eral of  them  are  acknowledged  to  be  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
order  of  talents  and  attainments,  and,  for  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  now  in  Europe,  a  most  brilliant  career  is 
allowed,  upon  all  hands,  to  be  clearly  indicated ;  and  though 
the  writer  of  this  article  readily  admits  himself  to  be  "  least 
of  all,"  he  yet  hopes,  by  diligence  and  perseverance,  to  be  able 
to  discharge  his  duties  in  a  respectable  manner. 

Before  concluding  this  hasty  article,  we  would  again  ac- 
knowledge our  indebtedness  to  the  profession  of  the  South,  who 
have  given  so  decided  and  efficient  a  response  to  the  first  effi^rt 
which  has  been  made  in  this  section  of  the  Union,  to  keep 
our  students  of  medicine  at  home,  during  the  summer,  and  we 
beg  to  assure  them,  that  our  continued  and  earnest  eflibrts  will 
be,  to  show  that  their  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced. 


EDITORIAL  GOKBESPONDENOB. 


Paeis,  October  24th,  1856. 
Dear  Doctor — In  my  letter  of  the  15th  inst,  I  promised,  in 
my  next,  to  give  you,  at  least,  the  position  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  discussion  now  pending  at  the  Acad&nie  de 
Midedne,  upon  the  propriety  of  the  injection  of  iodine  in 
ovarian  cysts.  The  discussion,  as  I  stated  in  my  last,  grew 
out  of  the  report  of  a  very  interesting  case,  by  M.  Barth,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  I  have  already  given  you. 
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M.  Malgaigne  was  the  first  to  obtain  the  floor,  and  gave  his 
views  at  some  length.  Said  he  could  see  no  advantage  what- 
ever in  M.  Earth's  plan  of  operating — ^that  the  second  puncture 
was  of  no  use,  and  in  surgeiy,  as  a  general  rule,  what  was  of 
no  use  might  result  in  injury.  After  discussing  the  usual 
plans  of  treatment,  he  expressed  the  opinion,  that  we  should 
not  attempt  the  radical  cure — ^that  the  injection  of  iodine  or 
other  irritants  into  ovarian  cysts  is  attended  with  very  great 
danger.  He  was  content,  he  said,  to  leave  such  cysts  to  them- 
selves,— ^making  a  simple  puncture  when  the  symptoms  be- 
come urgent. 

As  to  the  extirpation  of  ovarian  tumors,  he  considered  the 
idea  absurd;  had  no  c<Jnfidence  in  the  statistics  of  this  opera- 
*  tion  as  presented  by  American  surgeons — ^regards  them,  as  he 
does,  the  statistics  of  some  surgeons  in  France,  who  present 
all  their  successfhl  cases  with  great  noise,  and  entirely  forget, 
their  unsuccessM  ones. 

M.  Moreau  said  he  had  witnessed  several  cases  of  preg- 
nancy during  the  existence  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  which  passed 
through  the  term  without  any  very  unpleasant  symptoms ; 
that  pregnancy,  during  an  ovarian  dropsy,  was  not  so  rare  as 
many  were  disposed  to  believe.  He  found  the  plan  of  M. 
Barth's  operation  very  rational ;  but,  like  M.  Malgaigne,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  attempt  the  radical  cure — ^was  content  to 
make  a  simple  puncture  for  the  discharge  of  tiie  liquid  when 
the  symptoms  become  urgent.  In  one  case,  he  had  seen  a 
radical  cure  from  a  simple  puncture. 

M.  Cazeau  said  he  had  seen  a  number  of  cases  treated  by 
the  injection  of  iodine,  and  in  quite  the  majority,  with  very 
happy  results.  That  in  cases  where  the  injections  of  iodine 
are  admissible,  there  is  not  the  danger  that  M.  Malgaigne 
would  have  us  believe.  That  the  injections  of  iodine  are  only 
admissible  in  simple  ovarian  cysts ;  that  in  the  multilocular 
cysts  of  this  organ,  the  injections  of  iodine,  although  some- 
"  times  successful,  is  attended  with  very  great  danger. 

M.  Velpeau  considers  the  subject  under  discussion  of  the 
vety  greatest  importance ;  that  although  much  has  been  said 
upon  the  treatment  of  ovarian  cysts  by  the  irgection  of  iodine, 
it  had  never  been  seriously  discussed.  He  spoke  of  the  epi- 
demic which  had  previdled  in  America  for  the  extirpation  of 
4 
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ovariau  tamora^  bat  which,  he  said,  in  France,  they  hstd  had 
the  good  sense  never  to  attempt  Was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  injection  of  iodine  merited  consideration,  and  should  be 
studied  with  care.  He  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  pathol- 
ogy of  ovarian  tumors,  and  their  usual  course  when  left  to 
themselves;  said  that  they  might  exist  a  number  of  years 
without  any  very  unpleasant  symptoms ;  mentioned  cases  that 
he  had  known  to  exist  for  thirty  and  forty  years  without  treat- 
ment ;  was  &vorably  imprc^ssed  with  M.  Earth's  plan  of  opera- 
ting. He  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  simple  cysts  of  the 
ovary,  uncomplicated  with  tumor,  &c.,  the  patient  not  too 
much  exhausted,  the  injection  of  iodine  might  be  attended 
with  success.  He  has  seen  one  case  cured  by  the  iigection  of 
iodine  when  the  cyst  was  multilocular.  At  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  he  moved  a  continuation  of  the  discussion. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  discussion  was  continued  by  M.  M. 
Trousseau  and  Jobert  M.  Trousseau  was  opposed  to  the  in- 
jection of  iodine ;  had  never  ii^jected  an  ovarian  cyst ;  con- 
sidered it  extremely  dangerous ;  was  content  with  a  simple 
puncture,  which  he  contended,  if  made  early,  before  the  cyst 
had  lost  all  its  contractility,  was  nqt  unfrequently  followed  by 
a  radical  cure. 

M.  Jobert  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  injections  of  iodine. 
He  said  that  in  his  hands  it  had  been  followed  by  the  most 
brilliant  results.  His  plan  of  operating  is  to  leave  a  canula 
in  the  cyst  until  there  are  adhesions  between  the  cyst  and  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  iodine  or 
other  fluids  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Since  he  has 
adopted  this  plan,  he  has  operated  on  thirty  patients  without 
any  grave  symptoms,  and  most  frequently  with  permanent 
cure. 

The  discussion  was  continued,  and  from  the  interest  mani- 
fested, as  well  by  members  as  those  in  the  lobby,  will  likely 
be  protracted  for  several  weeks.  So  fiar,  one  fact  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  no  one  of  those  who  have  opposed  the  usual 
plans  of  treatment,  proposed  for  the  radical  cure  of  ovarian 
cysts,  have  ever  attempted  the  ii\jection  of  iodine  in  such 
cysts. 

I  visited  to-day  La  PUUy  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  M. 
Maisonneuve  had  given  up  his  poorly  ventilated  and  oontroct- 
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ed  service  at  HbpUal  Cochin  for  extensive  wards  in  the  above 
mentioned  hospital.  As  usual,  I  found  his  wards  crowded 
witii  Americans;  attracted,  perhaps,  by  the  peculiarily  and 
boldness  of  his  operations.  M.  Maissonneuve  is  certainly  one 
of  the  boldest^  if  not  one  of  the  best,  operators  in  Paris,  but 
still  does  not  occupy  that  position  that  many  believe  due  him. 

I  saw  him  ligate  this  morning  the  external  carotid  artery, 
for  a  malignant  growth,  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  with  the 
object  of  staying  the  progress  of  the  disease,  by  cutting  off  the 
nutrition  of  the  part.  He  says  that  in  quite  a  number  of  ca- 
ses, where  it  was  not  practicable  to  attack  the  disease,  either 
with  the  knife  or  the  cautery,  he  has  ligated  the  arteries,  sup- 
plying the  parts  with  very  good  results.  It  is  in  another  point 
of  view,  however,  that  I  would  more  particularly  call  attention 
to  this  operation,  and  that  is  in  the  selection  of  the  external 
carotid,  for  the  ligature,  instead  of  the  primitive,  which  is 
usually  ligated — ^in  fact,  which  is  the  only  recognised  operation 
by  standard  works  on  Surgery,  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
One  of  the  principal  dangers  in  ligating  the  primitive  carotid 
artery,  as  is  well  understood,  is  the  disturbance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  which  has,  in  a  number  of  cases  upon  record, 
proved  fatal  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  others  has  resulted  in 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  indicating  a  lesion  of  that 
side  of  the  brain,  corresponding  with  the  artery  ligated.  To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  this  unpleasant  complication,  M. 
Maisonneuve,  proposes  to  ligate  the  external  carotid,  instead, 
of  the  primitive,  in  all  lesions,  where  it  is  desirable  to  arrest 
the  circulation,  in  the  external  carotid.  Although  he  propo- 
sed and  performed  this  operation  several  years  ago,  (I  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  him  perform  it  twice  in  1858,)  it  has  not  re- 
ceived that  consideration  from  the  profession,  to  which  I  think 
it  justly  entitled.  He  stated  this  momiifg,  that  he  had  liga- 
ted the  external  carotid  fourteen  or  fifteen  times,  without  the 
loss  of  a  patient  from  the  operation. 

The  point  selected  for  the  ligature,  is  just  above  the  bifur- 
cation — ^between  the  origin  of  the  superior  thyroid  and  the 
lingual  arteries.  After  ligating  the  external  carotid,  if  it  be 
slightly  raised,  a  ligature  may  be  readily  passed  beneath  the 
superior  thyroid,  the  ligation  of  which,  is  necessary,  from  the 
proximity  of  its  origin  to  the  point  selected  for  the  ligation  of 
the  external  carotid. 
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Within  the  past  few  days,  I  have  noticed  several  cases  of 
varicose  veins  treated  with  the  injection  of  the  per  chloride  of 
iron,  in  the  diseased  vein.  M.  M.  Broca,  and  Maisonneuve, 
in  whose  wards  I  have  observed  the  above  cases,  contend,  that 
with  the  necessary  precautions,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  such  injections,  and  that  they  are  attended  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  In  the  cases  that  I  have  noticed,  and  I 
suppose  I  have  seen  six  or  eight,  there  has  been  no  unpleasant 
symptom — the  blood  readily  coagulating  at  the  point  where  the 
injection  was  made,  forming  a  hard  tumor,  the  size  depending 
upon  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  vein,  arresting  the 
circulation,  and  these  obliterating  the  vessel.  The  precaution 
important  is,  to  have  the  vein  distended  with  blood,  and  to 
compress  the  vessel  above  and  below  the  point  selected  for  the 
puncture,  during,  and  for  several  days  after  the  operation. 
The  injection  is  made  with  a  small  graduated  syringe,  with  a 
metalic  point,  which  is  thrust  into  the  vein.  From  five  to  fif- 
teen drops  is  iiyected,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  coagulated.  The  per  chloride  of  iron,  as  you  are  appri- 
sed, was  in  1868  proposed,  upon  the  same  principle,  for  the 
treatment  of  aneurisms,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  was  inject- 
ed into  aneurismal  sacks,  with,  however,  very  unfavorable  re- 
sults, several  cases  proving  fatal.  It  is  at  present  entirely 
abandoned. 

Experiments  with  carbonic  acid  still  continue ;  it  is  rather 
gaining  in  importance  than  otherwise ;  numerous  cases  are 
reported  of  its  happy  effect  in  allaying  pain. 

The  regular  clinical  Professors  will  take  their  places  in  a 
few  days,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  something  more 
interesting.  Yours,  &c. 

W.  P.  WESTMORELAND. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  several  introductory  addresses  deliver- 
ed at  the  opening  of  the  present  term  of  Winter  Lectures  on 
Medicine ;  and  first,  we  have  the  "  Lecture  Introductory  to  the 
Course  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  by  Samuel  Henry 
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Dickson,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Charleston,  November  3d,  1856/' 
Of  this  we  can  say,  as  of  everything  from  the  pen  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author,  that  it  is  very  interesting. 

In  considering  the  elements  which  go  to  constitute  the  char- 
acter of  the  true  Physician,  he  remarks : 

"If  you  estimate  this  character  at  its  proper  value,  if  you 
regard  it  with  the  respect  and  veneration  to  which  it  is  indeed 
entitled,  you  will  resolve  to  spare  no  pains  which  shall  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  your  own.  Let  us  enumerate  and  dwell 
briefly  upon  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  elements. 

"The  Physician  must,  above  all  other  men,  be  diUffent. 
Think  how  much  is  to  be  done,  and  recollect  that  we  have  but 
one  short  life  to  spend  upon  it.  We  engrave  for  eternity ;  let 
no  day  pass  without  its  added  line :  *  nulla  dice  sine  Unea  ;*  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.  To  raise  a  proper  superstructure,  th6 
foundations  must  be  laid  deep  and  wide.  Each  step  must  lead 
on  to  another ;  nothing  is  infertile ;  nothing  transient ;  what- 
ever is  done,  remains ;  we  paint  in  fresco,  the  picture  and  the 
ground  on  which  we  lay  our  colors,  hardening  into  stone  as 
we  paint.  I  do  not  know  any  individual  more  entitled  to  pity 
than  a  high  minded  and  conscientious  young  man,  who,  upon 
entering  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  finds  that  his  early  edu- 
cation has  been  defective,  and  that  he  labors  under  the  heavy 
disadvantage  which  such  deficiency  must  necessarily  entail 
upon  his  whole  life  career.  He  will  not  be  consoled,  even  by 
the  thought  that  he  has  not  been  alone,  or  chiefly,  who  is  to 
blame  for  this  great  error ;  that  he  is  partly  the  victim  of  a 
bad  system,  and  partly  of  an  unjustifiable  impatience  peculiar 
or  almost  peculiar  to  our  country,  which  urges  to  enterprise 
and  action  the  immature  adolescent  before  his  faculties  have 
reached  their  due  development,  and  thus  denies  him  the  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  requisite  preparation  and  preliminary 
studies.  He  will  find  abundant  consolation,  however,  in  the 
reflection  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin  a  correct  course — 
and  that  *  nothing  is  denied  a  well-directed  labor,  though 
nothing  is  attainable  without  it,'  and  in  the  fixed  resolve  car- 
ried out  without  delay,  and  with  steady  perseverance,  that  he 
will  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  contingency,  and  raise 
himself  step  by  step,  to  the  lofty  height  he  aspires  to  reach. 

"  *  Take  comfort,  my  son,'  wrote  the  illustrious  Chatham  to 
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the  no  less  illustrious  Boy  Minister,  who  bo  long  governed  the 
mighty  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  *  Take  comfort,  my  son ! 
after  all,  you  have  only  the  Cyclopedia  to  master.-  The  do- 
main of  Scientific  Medicine  reaches  to-day  over  the  vast  realms 
of  modern  attainment,  comprising  within  its  recognized  limits 
an  acquaintance  with  every  department  of  human  knowledge. 
*  What  science  is  there' — exclaims  a  recent  writer  on  Physiol- 
ogy, himself  an  admirable  example  of  omnivorous  acquisition 
— *  What  science  is  there  which  is  not  involved  in  explaining 
our  structure  and  functions  ?  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Zoology, 
the  various  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  themselves 
require  as  their  foundation  Mathematics,'  are  briefly  specified, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  could  be  excepted. 

"  Little  less,  indeed,  than  the  complete  circle  so  tersely  indi- 
cated by  Chatham,  will  suffice  for  the  Physician.  *  To  learn 
to  reason,  he  must  know.'  Knowledge  is  conveyed  and  bound 
up  in  language.  Classical  learning,  therefore,  and  what  is 
called  literature,  are  necessary  for  him  as  truly  as  science  pro- 
per, that  he  may  understand  what  he  reads,  and  be  capable  to 
state,  to  narrate,  to  infer,  to  argue,  to  prove,  to  convince. 
Modern  languages  are  indispensable  to  him,  if  he  aim  at  the 
highest  point  of  excellence  and  its  prompt  attainment.  It  is 
mortifying  to  be  compelled  to  wait  for  translations ;  and  still 
more,  to  depend  upon  others  not  only  for  the  selection  of  what 
they  choose  to  distil  for  us  from  foreign  materials,  but  for  the 
correctness  and  truthfulness  of  the  conveyance.  I  am  aware 
that  *  all  is  not  possible  to  all,'  nay,  perhaps  not  to  any ;  but  I 
am  anxious  to  impress  upon  you  the  urgent  demand  that  you 
should  attain  to  all  that  is  possible,  each  one  for  himself.  It  is 
infinitely  easy  to  know  too  little  ;  infinitely  dificult  to  know 
too  much !  Besides,  each  one  has  his  peculiar  or  special  apti- 
tudes, which  he  will  never  discover,  nay,  which  have  no 
means  of  developement,  but  through  diligence,  patient  study, 
vehement  mental  effort.  As  in  a  course  of  gymnastics,  we 
find  ourselves,  upon  earnest  and  repeated  trial,  capable  of  feats 
of  strength  and  agility  unthought  of  and  unhoped  for,  so  I 
will  venture  to  assure  you,  that  the  steepest  and  loftiest  heights 
of  the  apparently  impossible  are  ofl^n — and  sometimes  with 
unexpected  ease  too— scaled  by  the  resolute  climber.  For- 
ward, then,  and  be  your  motto.  Excelsior !    If  your  prelimi- 
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nary  education  have  been  imperfect,  take  up  again,  with 
manly  determination,  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary.  Mas- 
ter your  own  glorious  tongue,  the  language  of  Milton  and 
ShaJcBpeare  and  Bacon— of  Sydenham  and  Cullen  and  Busb. 
Enable  yourselves  to  communicate  your  thoughts  in  the  fixed 
and  stereotyped — not  dead — ^but  emphatically  living  and  im- 
mortal dialect  of  universal  science  employed  by  Cicero  and 
Pliny  and  Celsus,  Stahl  and  Gregory.  Open  with  femiliar 
key  the  new  and  daily  multiplying  treasures  accumulated  by 
our  French  and  German  brethren,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  exagerate  the  advantages  and  facilities  which  will  accrue  to 
you  from  these  highly  available  sources  of  intelligence. 

"  The  Physiology  of  the  present  day — ^which  the  sagacious 
Draper  has  labored  to  place  among  the  positive  sciences — its 
Pathology,  its  Diagnosis,  its  Therapeutics,  are  peremptory  and 
exacting.  The  immense  resources  of  Chemistry  must  be 
brought  within  your  reach — ^its  universally  applicable  princi- 
ples, and  at  least  so  much  of  its  minute  details  as  belong.to 
the  relations  of  organized  substances  to  each  other  and  to  the 
agents  that  surround  them.  Here  there  is  nothing  constant 
but  change.  Progress  is  perpetual.  The  truth  of  to-day  is 
proved  ^o-morrow  to  be  error ;  yet  it  is  fruitful  error  leading  on 
to  further  and  perhaps  more  fertile  error,  and  still  further  at 
last  to  truth.  Encircled  and  sometimes  narrowly  circumscri- 
bed by  the  quid  ignotum  all  around  and  about  us,  the  small 
area  of  uncertain  light  almost  buried  in  the  all-enveloping 
darkness,  we  feel  our  way  from  point  to  point,  ever  hopeful 
and  undismayed,  because  ever  and  anon  sure  to  be  gratified 
by  some  new  acquisition — some  new  foothold  fit)m  which 
again  we  start  on  our  ennobling  career  of  unceasing  advance- 
ment Of  all  conquests  possible  to  man,  this  triumph  over 
ignorance  is  doubtless  the  most  elevating." 

We  have  also  another  Introductory  from  the  same  Institu- 
tion, delivered  by  Prof.  James  Moultrie,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Course  on  Physiology,  in  reference  to  which  noble  sci- 
ence, he  remarks : 

"  It  is  apparent  that  physiology,  as  I  have  said,  is  once  more 
reclaiming  to  itself  its  ancient  extent  and  significancy ;  and  to 
know  it  as  it  should  be  known,  those  who  would  enter  upon 
the  career  which  it  prescribes,  must  fit  themselves  for  it  by  va- 
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ried  as  well  as  extensive  acquirement.  The  physiology  of  to- 
day is  vastly  different  from  what  it  was  in  days  of  yore.  In- 
deed, so  greatly  do  they  differ,  that  were  it  not  for  the  historic 
links  which  unite  them,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  trace  their 
genetical  relationship.  My  occupancy  of  a  Chair  in  this  In- 
stitution, which  has  been  exclusively  appropriated  to  it,  and 
the  lectures  which  I  yearly  deliver,  jointly  with  my  several 
colleagues,  evidences  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  and  its 
multifarious  relations  to  what  they  teach,  as  well  as  to  the 
essential  attainments  of  a  medical  education.  Other  eviden- 
ces of  it,  also,  will  necessarily  and  repeatedly  be  brought  to 
notice  in  the  course  of  the  observations  and  reflections  which 
it  will  be  pertinent  to  make,  in  reference  to  comparative  and 
human  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  their  kindred  inquiries, 
psychology,  and  zoology.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion, 
too,  to  allude  to  the  varied,  general  relations  and  conditions  to 
which,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  indebted  for  its  origin  and  pro- 
gress. 

"What  ideas  may  prospectively  be  formed  of  its  development 
and  availability,  we  are  in  no  condition  now  adequately  to  de- 
termine. From  what  has  recently  been  accomplished,  how- 
ever, we  are  entitled  to  expect  infinitely  more.  The  services 
it  has  already  rendered  to  psychology,  fully  justifies  the  re- 
mark. All  ttie  sciences  have  their  being  in  the  mind.  Hence, 
psychology  has  been  called  the  "Science  of  Sciences,"  and 
that  all  look  to  it  for  "first  principles,"  to  guide  them  in  the 
several  tasks  which  they  have  to  perform.  •  A  clear  and  com- 
prehensive natural  philosophy  of  the  faculties  and  operations 
of  the  understanding,  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  mental 
science :  for  the  moralist  turns  to  it  for  light  to  illumine  tlie 
chambers  of  conscience;  the  legislator  for  a  standard  to  meas- 
ure the  degrees  of  crime  or  of  guilt,  and  a  sanction  to  award 
their  punishment ;  the  educationist  for  data  to  organize  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  which  shall  conduce  towards  the  promo- 
tion of,  rather  than  counteract,  the  fundamental  teachings  of 
nature ;  the  physician  for- correct  and  clear  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  insanity,  and  apt  contrivances  for  its  prevention  and  rem- 
edy ;  and  the  theologian  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  a  true  elimination  of  those  super-sensuali- 
ties of  the  soul,  which  have  been  commissioned  to  lift  it  above 
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the  sphere  of  earth,  and  to  wing  it  to  those  elevated  regions, 
where  it  may  commune  with  thoughts  pertaining  immediately 
with  the  Infinite.  Their  appeals,  however,  have  not  as  yet 
been  answered.  While,  in  cotemporaneous  language,  it  has 
borrowed  light  from  all,  it  has  shed  none  upon  them  in  return. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  therefore,  as  to  why  is  this  ?  It 
is  because  psychology  has  been  without  an  appropriate  guide, 
and  has  for  ages  been  wandering  in  speculation  and  hypothe- 
sis. Until  very  recently,  its  home  has  been  in  the  region  of 
the  abstract ;  but  it  has,  at  length,  passed  from  this,  into  the 
domain  of  the  concrete.  It  has  become  a  factor  of  physiolo- 
gy, and  in  common  with  it,  commences  to  rebuild  a  new  struc- 
ture on  the  anatomy  and  function  of  the  nervous  system. 
For  this  change  it  is  indebted  to  positive  philosophy ;  and  in 
its  renewed  activity,  promises,  from  its  recent  gains,  incon- 
ceivable advantages  to  bo  hereafter  won  in  fields  of  inquiry 
that  have  only  been  partially  explored. 

"  Who,  in  this  new  connection,  have  been  most  distinguish- 
ed for  their  researches  and  successes,  the  annals  of  the  present 
day  very  unequivocally  declare.  Among  them,  miay  be  found 
the  names  of  physiologists  and  physicians.  And  the  reason 
of  this  lies  in  the  special  nature  of  their  calling.  The  physi- 
cian, unless  he  prove  unworthy  of  the  title  which  he  bears, 
must  necessarily  be  a  physiologist.  To  him,  for  a  long  while, 
was  entrusted  the  cultivation  of  this  science  and  its  congeners, 
and  the  exclusive  management  of  the  insane :  an  intelligent 
consciousness  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  that  disorder, 
must  always  have  been  experienced  by  him,  therefore,  as  a 
painful  and  pressing  necessity.  Out  of  this  source  consequent- 
ly, has  come  much  of  the  illumination  which  has  been  shed, 
and  to  which  we  owe  better  ideas  of  the  nature  of  intelligence. 
The  course  of  investigation  into  which  he  was  thus  led,  and 
which  he  has  pursued  with  so  much  diligence,  relative  to  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  and  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  togeth- 
er with  their  functions  and  disorders,  as  well  as  other  related 
objects,  could  not  fail  to  introduce  new  results,  and  thereby 
to  prepare  the  way  for,  as  well  as  to  lay  the  foundations  of,  a 
renovated  psychology,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  its  new 
and  positive  methods  of  inquiry,  bids  fair  to  clothe  itself,  in 
due  season,  with  the  certitudes  which  have  already  invested 
its  predecessors  and  cotemporaries. 
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"In  elucidation  of  the  above,  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  exam- 
ples ;  but  passing  by  the  names  of  many,  it  is  sufficient  to 
enumerate,  from  among  the  living,  the  conspicuous  ones  of 
Bell,  of  Hall,  of  Carpenter,  and  of  Noble.  With  their  labors, 
we  shall  become  partly  acquainted  shortly.  It  is  only  proper 
to  remi^rk  here,  that  these  writers,  in  the  important  discove- 
ries which  they  have  made,  relative  to  reflex  action,  instinct, 
intelligence  and  volition,  have  created  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  that  science.  The  nervous  system,  as  an  entirety,  now 
stands  forth,  as  the  great  organic  mechanism  of  all  their  va- 
ried phenomena ;  the  link  between  the  forces  within,  and  the 
forces  which  environ  them  without ;  the  substratum,  through 
which  they  severally  correlate ;  and  by  means  of  which,  the 
relations  of  the  interior  are  enabled  to  co-ordinate  with  the 
relations  of  the  exterior.  Progress  and  development  thus 
have  substantial,  as  well  as  a  speculative,  basis,  and  its  records 
are  rendered  permanent,  as  well  as  practicable  and  consecutive. 
Experience,  the  primordial  basis  of  all  knowledge,  is  provided 
with  a  fixed  habitation,  as  well  as  a  name ;  is  no  longer  an  ab- 
straction, intrinsically  and],isolatedly  related  to  mind ;  but  a 
concrete,  which  has  a  being  in  staties  as  well  as  dynamics,  in 
structure  as  well  as  action,  in  matter  as  well  as  force.  Expe- 
rience is  organizable,  and  organized.  It  becomes,  in  other 
words,  a  constituent  of  organization, and  may  be  integrated; 
and  in  this  fact,  lies  the  perpetuity  of  the  sciences,  and  their 
improvement,  as  well  as  the  perpetuity  of  society,  and  its  civi- 
lization. The  "  organization  of  societies*'  a  phrase  so  rife  in 
human  parlance,  and  so  essential  to  the  language  of  the  states- 
man, the  politician  and  the  common  people,  agreeably  to  this 
doctrine,  is  not  merely  a  metaphor,  or  fiction  of  expression, 
but  a  conventionalism,  denotive  of  a  structural  and  function- 
al truth,  having  the  same  organic  establishment  in  man,  cete- 
ris parSmSf  as  that  which  the  instincts  have  in  the  beaver,  the 
bee,  the  termite  and  the  ant.  The  essence  of  materiality,  and 
the  essence  of  immateriality,  are  propositions  of  the  incon- 
ceivable, and  no  longer  find  entertainment  within  the  legiti- 
mate exercises  of  philosophy.  But  if  experience,  which  is 
science,  and  civilization,  and  thought,  are  concretes ;  if  every 
thought  is  accompanied  with  some  movement  among  the  con- 
stituent primordials  of  the  brain,  and  these  give  rise  in  turn 
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to  correspondent  activities  of  thought ;  then  may  they  sever- 
ally and  reciprocally  entail  upon  one  another  the  influences  of 
their  mutations,  whether  these  he  for  good  or  for  evil.  This 
ohservation,  let  it  he  remembered,  is  momentous ;  for  it  af- 
fects alike  the  physical,  and  moral,  and  intellectual,  and  theo- 
logical education  of  the  world.  If  pedestrianism  augments 
the  muscularity  of  the  leg,  and  the  muscularity  of  the  leg 
augments  the  capabilities  of  the  pedestrianism ;  if  labor  at 
the  anvil  develops  the  muscularity  of  the  arm,  and  the  mus- 
cularity of  the  arm  enhances  the  capabilities  of  the  anvil ;  if 
thoughts  alter  the  volume,  too,  and  the  form  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  those  altered  parts  of  the  brain  enlarge, 
by  reciprocation,  the  comprehension,  and  adhesiveness,  and 
versatility  of  thought;  tnen  have  we  attained  a  concrete  ex- 
planation oi  the  &ct,  that  many  actions  which,  in  their  incipi- 
ency,  are  conscious  and  difficult  of  performance,  by  use 
are  in  due  season  rendered  unconscious  and  easy ;  that  the 
voluntary  simulate  the  reflex,  and  the  reflex  the  voluntary ; 
and  that  those  which,  in  the  inferior  races,  are  instinctive  and 
automatic,  in  the  superior,  are  changed  into  the  intelligent 
and  free.  The  law  of  unity  of  composition  and  of  progres- 
sive development,  thus  finds  its  illustration  and  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  differentiations  of  species. 

"Human  society,  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  human  civili- 
zation, is  dependent,  alike  with  comparative  society,  upon 
structure  and  function.  Both  have  their  seat  in  the  neurine 
material  of  which  that  structure  is  composed,  and  in  those 
correspondences  of  internal  and  external  relations  and  adap- 
tations, in  which  we  have  found  the  very  essence  of  the  expe- 
rience which  distinguishes  the  former,  to  consist.  Hence  its 
indelible  registration,  and  transmissibility  fbom  generation  to 
generation. 

"It  is  the  province  only  of  superior  minds,  however,  to  con- 
template the  exalted  relations  which  physiology  has  been  thus 
imperfectly  shown  to  bear  to  the  hierarchy  of  science,  or  to 
carry  forward  the  investigations  to  which  their  meditation 
leads.  The  subject  has  been  introduced  at  this  time,  there- 
fore, for  the  simple  purpose  of  elucidating  its  variety  and  ex- 
tent, and  of  affording  a  glimpse  merely  of  that  noble  field,  in 
which  you  are  invited  to  labor,  and  to  win,  if  you  choose,  an 
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enduring  crown.  As  it  now  presents  itself  to  our  reflections 
and  study,  it  is  the  complex  result  of  thousands  of  minds, 
professional  and  unprofessional,  severally  and  unitedly  at  work, 
simultaneously  and  consecutively,  century  after  century ;  and 
in  all  that  lengthened  and  lengthening  period,  there  is  no  sci- 
ence, which  has  not,  as  has  justly  been  remarked,  been  tribu- 
tary to  its  progress.  Who,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  in  view  of 
this  complexity  and  comprehensiveness,  of  its  retrospective, 
present  and  prospective  relations  and  developments,  is  compe- 
tent to  embrace  it,  or  to  undertake  the  instructions  called  for, 
by  the  requirements  even  of  this  Chair  ?  I  know  of  none. 
From  its  complete  peformance,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  I  in- 
voluntarily shrink.  The  fulfilment  implies  an  amplitude  of 
attainment,  correctness  of  knowledge,  and  scientific  readiness, 
which  few  are  permitted  to  aspire  to,  and  fewer  [still  to  attain. 

"  To  the  Medical  Profession,  in  view  of  its  own  conceived 
utility  and  dignity,  and  as  that  dignity  and  utility  are  offered 
to  the  world,  its  cultivation  and  diffusion  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  should  not  only  be  cultivated  by  its  votaries,  but 
it  should  be  insisted  upon  as  a  separate  and  indispensable 
branch  in  every  College,  of  a  medical  education;  and  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  introduce  the  study  of  its  outlines 
into  our  elementary  schools;  so  that  children  may  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  its  value,  and  its  extension  thus  become 
universal.  No  greater  boon  could  be  added  to  the  provided 
means  of  civilization  than  this.  It  is  the  only  specific  against 
quackery.  Professor  Draper  remarks  that  "  Empiricism  could 
not  flourish  as  it  does,  if  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
body  of  man  were  better  understood. 

"  I  rejoice  at  the  efforts,  therefore,  which  have  recently  been 
made  to  give  it  this  direction ;  and  that  the  success  which  has 
attended  them,  justifies  their  continuance.  I  rejoice,  too,  at 
the  necessity  which  the  freer  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  it 
will  impose  on  candidates  who  offer  for  the  honors  and  emol- 
uments of  the  Diploma,  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
treasures  which  it  contains.  "  A  great  revolution,"  I  am  per- 
suaded, in  common  with  the  author  before  mentioned,  "  is  im- 
pending in  the  practice  of  medicine,"  and  that  "  in  the  future, 
the  greatest  physicians  will  be  the  greatest  physiologists ;" 
and  in  closing,  take  occasion  to  superadd  my  further  testimony 
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to  his,  that  "  He  can  beat  correct  the  imperfections  of  a  ma- 
chine, who  best  understands  its  structure  and  action." 

In  addition,  we  acknowledge  the  reception  of  the  regular 
Introductory  Address,  delivered  before  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College,  by  M,  M.  Fallen,  M.  D.,  Professor,  &c.,  which  we  can 
also  cheerfiiUy  and  warmly  commend.  In  speaking  of  the 
wonderful  developments  of  Modern  Science  and  particularly 
of  the  telescope,  the  instrument  of  Astronomical  Science,  he 
continues : 

"  But  it  is  not  the  instrument  of  the  Physician.  Yet  there 
is  one  which  belongs  to  him,  whose  revelations  are  no  less 
wonderful :  I  allude  to  the  microscope.  Second  only  to  the 
telescope,  though  in  many  respects  superior  to  it,  it  transcends 
all  others  in  its  scientific  value.  It  peers  into  the  invisible 
life  around  us,  and  brings  into  view  worlds  in  every  direction 
— all  space,  within  us,  and  without  us,  and  around  us,  swarms 
with  countless  hosts.  The  zephyr,  as  it  floats  through  the 
trees,  fans  in  every  leaf  its  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  air, 
which  we  respire,  is  replete  with  its  myriads  of  aerial  tiny 
travelers.  The  flints,  the  limestones,  the  tripolis,  the  soUs, 
when  examined  with  the  microscope,  proclaim  the  existence 
of  untold  numbers  of  living  creatures  in  ages  gone  by ;  nay, 
more,-  they  show  that  the  very  rocks  we  tread  on  are  made  up 
of  them.  Ehrenberg  found  that  tripoli,  a  certain  kind  of  sili- 
cious  stone,  is  entirely  composed  of  the  remains  of  organic 
beings,  there  being  about  41,000  millions  of  individuals  in 
every  cubic  inch,  or  about  187  millions  in  a  single  grain.  The 
city  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  rests  on  a  foundation  com- 
posed of  similar  organic  beings :  the  stratum,  several  feet  in 
depth,  extends  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  in  length.  It  is 
curious  to  know,  that  Naturalists  are  not  yet  agreed  whether 
these  minute  fossils,  when  living,  belonged  to  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  so  indistinct  is  the  line  which  divides  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  chalk  clifl^  of  England  are  made  of 
minute  shells  and  fragments  of  shells. 

*The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  onoe  aliye.' 
*  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  microscope  has  been 
to  establish  the  unity  of  plan  which  prevails  in  organized 
structure.    It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  giant  palm  be- 
longs to  the.  vegetable  Idngdom,  whilst  the  huge  elephant 
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which  browses  at  its  roots  is  an  animal;  bnt  as  we  descend 
the  scale  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  at  the  same  time  exam- 
ine vegetation  of  a  complex  organization,  it  is  dificalt  to  de- 
fine the  limits  of  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  Zoological  Science,  spontaneous  motion  and  the  presence 
of  a  stomach  were  considered  as  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  an  animal;  but  we  now  know  that  certain  plants 
(confervce)  possess  the  power  of  motion,  and  certain  animals 
(sponges  and  allied  families)  are  destitute  of  both.  There  was 
a  time  when  nitrogen  was  assumed  to  be  a  distinct  proof  of 
the  animal  tissues,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  nitrogenized 
matter  necessarily  belongs  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The 
microscope,  which  was  appealed  to,  to  establish  the  differentia) 
line,  proved  that  there  is  no  distinctive  character,  and  that  all 
organized  matter  has  a  common  origin.  Who  would  have 
imagined  that  man  has  a  common  origin  with  the  worm  he 
treads  upon !  Who  would  have  dreamt  that  the  lordly  lion, 
the  crawling  reptile,  the  majestic  oak,  the  humble  snowdrop, 
are  all  alike  in  the  first  elements !  But  it  is  true,  that  all  ani- 
mals and  all  plants  spring  firom  a  primordial  cell,  which,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  continues  to  preserve  its  characters,  and 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  undergoes  a  development  into  tissues 
—nerves,  blood  vessels,  bone  and  muscle.  A  single  cell  is  the 
first  step  in  created  life,  and  fropi  the  congeries  of  cells  are 
developed  those  various  parts  of  the  noble  casket  which  con- 
stitute man,  and  enclose  his  immortal  spirit 

*^  In  former  times,  the  Anatomist  was  content  to  describe 
the  position  and  relation  of  the  organs  of  the  body ;  but  now 
the  microscope  penetrates  into  their  hidden  mysteries,  reveals 
their  minute  structure,  and  reduces  them  to  elementary  tis- 
sues. It  creates  the  science  of  Histology.  Under  its  exami- 
nation, the  Past  and  the  Present  rise  up  as  if  by  the  enchant- 
er's wand*  Dig  up  from  the  rocks  the  tooth  of  a  Preadamite 
animal,  place  a  fragment  under  the  lens,  and  the  fTaturalist 
reconstructs  it,  and  gives  you  a  picture  of  it  as  it  existed  in 
the  days  when  there  was  no  man  to  declare  the  glory  of  the 
Deity.  Rivaling  the  fabled  trial  by  bier-right,  when  the 
corpse  of  the  victim  was  exhumed  from  its  resting-jdace  to 
confront  the  murderer,  at  whose  dread  touch  its  pure  winding- 
sheet  was  reddened  by  the  blood  which  poured  forth  from  the 
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wonnd  as  it  opened  its  goiy  mouth  to  convict  the  accused,  the 
microscope  declares  that  his  stained  garment  is  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  his  fellow-man ;  and  even  when  time  has  drawn 
a  curtain  over  the  dark  deed,  the  microscope  and  test-tube 
detect  the  secret  poison  and  unveils  the  crime. 

"  To  the  Pathologist,  the  microscope  is  of  immense  value. 
It  detects  the  lithic  acid,  the  oxalates,  the  phosphates,  the 
fungi,  pus  corpuscles,  blood  corpuscles,  tubercular  matter,  and 
minute  entozoa.  It  will  even  display  a  flower-garden  in  the 
stomach ;  but  it  cannot  show  a  cancer  cell,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  none  exist,  as  my  colleague.  Dr.  Linton,  reasoned  out 
years  ago,  and  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Bokitansky  and 
others  since. 

"  Wonderful  are  these  revelations  of  the  microscope !  It 
teaches  us  that  there  is  a  hidden  beauty  in  If  ature  all  around 
us ;  it  unrolls  the  scrolls  of  Time,  and  we  read  of  the  opera- 
tions of  !N'ature  in  ages  gone  by.  But  there  are  those  who 
may  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  such  facts  ?  They  ofben  ask, 
what  is  the  use  of  any  isolated  facts  in  science  ?  It  is  said 
when  such  a  question  was  propounded  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
he  replied  by  asking  *  what  is  the  use  of  a  new-bdrn  baby  V 
STo^one  could  see  the  use  of  the  in&nt  philosopher  when  he 
was  keeping  his  mother  awake  all  night  with  the  ills  that 
babies  are  heirs  to.  Who  would  then  have  predicted  his 
splendid  discovery  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electrieity 
— ^his  beautiful  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  Leyden  jaiv-* 
his  ^ffc  to  mankind  of  the  lightning  rod  ?  to  say  nothing  of 
his  aid  to  the  great  cause  of  American  independence." 


'TO  DELINQUENTS," 


"  A  number  of  persons,  here  and  there,  have  regularly  receiv- 
ed this  Journal  through  the  year,  until  about  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  number,  and  then  either  send  us  a  single  number 
marked  "  Befusedj''  or  have  the  P.  M.  do  so  for  them.  We 
shall  not  forget  these  *  high-toned'  gentlemen." — QnciafmaU 
Med.  Observer. 

Some  such  experience,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  (not  so  much  on 
our  own  account,)  has  fallen  to  our  lot ;  we  are  perfectly  wil* 
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ling,  and  expect,  to  suffer  loss  in  many  ways  connected  with 
the  publication  of  a  journal,  but  it  is  always  unpleasant  to  see 
manifestations  of  this  character  in  a  profession,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  should  be  gentlemen ;  we  shall  not  &il  to  recol- 
lect a  few  individuals  of  this  class. 


Effect  of  Carbonic  Acid  on  the  Gravid  Uterus. 

The  Union  Midkaky  for  August  12,  contains  an  account  of 
a  case  in  which  carbonic  acid  gas,  injected  into  the  vagina, 
was  successfully  employed  to  effect  premature  delivery.  The 
gas  was  generated  into  a  glass  vessel,  by  means  of  the  action 
of  acetic  acid  on  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  conducted  into 
the  vagina  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube.  A  glass  speculum 
was  introduced  into  the  vajpna,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
carbonic  acid  from  escaping  too  freely,  the  tube  was  passed 
through  a  cork  which  closed  the  external  <^ening  of  Ihe  spec- 
ulum. The  iigection  of  the  acid  was  followed  by  a  disagree- 
able pricking  sensation  in  the  vagina.  After  the  third  appli- 
cation, some  pain  was  felt  in  the  umbilical  region,  and  the 
cervix  uteri  became  softened.  Six  applications  were  made,  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  each,  one  at  night  and  one  in 
the  morning ;  after  tibe  last  one,  uterine  contractions  came  on, 
and  delivery  followed.  The  result  of  this  case  is  very  satis- 
fact(»y,  .80  fieur  as  it  goes,  and  is  worthy  of  trial  in  cases  where 
it  becomes  necessary  to  procure  premature  delivery,  especiitlly 
as  it  occasions  no  harm  either  to  mother  or  child,  and  at  the 
worst  only  causes  the  delay  of  a  few  days. — Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jowmal. 
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ARTICLE  !• 

Bepcri  of  a  remarkable  case  of  Monstrosity ^  with  a  Surgical  opera- 
Hon.    By  E.  C.  Moybb,  M-  D, 

Talbottok,  Ga.,  Dec.  15th,  1866. 

J.  P.  LooAir,  M.  !>., 

Dear  Sir : — ^In  compliance  with  a  {rromise  made  you  last  sum- 
mer, I  report  you  the  following  case  of  a  Monstrous  Foetus. 
On  the  20th  day  of  March  1842, 1  was  called  to  see  a  negrp 
girl  belonging  to  Mr.  Stephen  Harrcy,  two  years  of  age. 
She,  together  with  several  of  the  servants  of  the  family,  had 
been  suftering  much  from  inflammatory  fever  of  a  continued 
form.  The  child's  abdomen  from  birth  had  been  large  and 
prominent.  Shortly  after  the  attack  of  fever,  her  abdomen 
rapidly  enlarged,  and  about  the  20th  day,  an  opening  was 
formed  about  an  half  inch  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus,  which 
afforded  an  exit  (to  ttse  the  language  of  master  and  mistress)  to 
about  one  peck  of  most  offensive  matter,  containing  large  locks 
of  hair.  At  the  time  I  saw  her,  she  was  laboring  under  hec- 
tic fever — pulse  140 — ^profuse  night  sweats  and  diarrhoea,  and 
great  emaciation.  TTpon  a  very  careful  investigation  of  the 
case,  I  decided  that  the  abdomen  contained  the  imperfect  rudi- 
ments of  a  Foetus,  and  that  nothing  but  its  removal  by  an  ope- 
ration could  save  the  life  of  the  child,  and  so  expressed  myself 
to  the  master,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, she  would  die  from  the  operation,  in  consequence  of  her 
great  debility  and  emaciation ;  but  that  the  operation  aflbrded 
the  only  ground  upon  which  to  predicate  a  hope  of  her  recovery. 
On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  three  daya  after,  I  performed  the 
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operation,  assisted  by  Dr*&  H.  P*  Smead,  Thos.  B.  Turner  and 
James  T.  Gardner,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  neigh- 
bors. I  commenced  by  making  a  semi-lunar  incision  from  a 
point  even  with,  and  just  at  the  right  of  the  umbilicus,  pass- 
ing the  knife  through  the  integuments  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles down  to  within  two  inches  of  the  symphisis  pubis, 
doing  which,  a  large  sac  or  cyst  was  exposed  to  view ;  upon 
opening  the  cyst  a  mass  covered  with  hair  was  seen  in  full  view. 
I  attempted  its  removal  with  my  band,  but  made  a  fiaiilure ;  I 
then  seized  it  with  a  pair  of  fanged  forceps,  and  again  attempt- 
ed its  removal,  but  in  doing  which,  one  of  the  fangs  broke  in 
consequence  of  its  firm  adhesion  to  the  sack  posteriorly  and  in- 
feriorily ;  on  my  second  trial,  I  succeeded  in  the  removal  of  a 
mass  weighing  18  ounces,  the  upper  portion  of  r^hich,  wa» 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  hair  about  three  inches  long. 
The  undecayed  portion  of  the  funis  was  about  two  inches  in 
length,  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  mass,  as  in  cases  of  newly 
born  infants.  At  what  point  in  the  cyst  the  cord  had  been  at- 
tached, I  could  not  dificover.  There  was  a  completely  formed 
rectum,  o-n  either  side  of  which,  was  a  prominence  of  consid- 
erable size,  designed  evidently  for  the  nates  and  hip  joints ; 
there  were  two  appendages,  evidently  intended  for  an  arm  and 
an  ear ;  there  were  cervical  vertebree,  one  of  the  articulations 
being  exposed,  evidently  caused  by  the  decay  &nd  discharge  of 
whatever  was  attached  to  it.  The  mass  had  evidently  retained 
vitality  and  continued  to  grow  up  to  the  time  of  the  attack  of 
fever,  which  was  about  two  years  from  the  child's  birth.  The 
sack  was  cleansed  by  inj<3cting  into  it  tepid  milk  and  water. 
The  edges  of  the  incision  were  brought  together  and  retained 
by  adhesive  straps^  leaving  a  small  opening  at  the  pending 
portion  for  the  escape  of  any  matter  or  fluid  which  might  col- 
lect in  the  cyst.  The-  incision  healed  kindly  by  first  inten- 
tion, and  under  the  liberal  use-  of  bark,  wine,  and  arom.atic 
sulph.  acid,  the  patient  rapidly  recovered,  and  was  discharged 
well  in  about  ten  days.  She  is  now  in  her  sixteenth  year,  as  hale 
and  healthy  a  girl  as  any  in  Talbot  county.  I  preserved  the 
preparation  in  alcohol,  intending  to  present  it  to-  the  Medical 
College  of  Augusta^  Qa. ;  but  some  unprincipled  person,  not 
having  the*  fear  of  God  before  them,  stole  it  from  my  office. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Hepori  of  a  Complicated  Case  of  Disbcaiion  of  the  Knee  Joint, 
with  Hemarks.    By  V.  U.  Taliaferro,  M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Upon  examiDatioD  of  tfeo  various  records  devoted  to  medi- 
cal science,  we  find  few  indeed,  comparatively,  connected  with 
Practical  Surgery.  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  cases  occurring  to  the  greater  number  of  practitioners,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  country,  where  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
rail  road  and  machinery  accidents  aain  large  towns  and 
cities.  It  may  be  owing,  partly,  also,  to  the  fact,  that  physi- 
cians, whose  minds  must  necessarily  be  divided  upon  the  va- 
rious branches  of  their  profession,  generally  feel  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  their  treatment  of  surgical  cases. 

The  profession  is  too  wont  to  select  for  record  those  cases 
alone  which  have  been  successfully  treated.  It  is  equally  as 
important,  that  cases,  unsuccessfully  treated,  should  be  made 
known  to  the  profession,  as  it  can  be  no  proof  that  the  treat- 
ment was  unscientific,  because  unsuccessful.  The  physician's 
skill  cannot  turn  aside  the  hand  of  destiny,  or  always  shield 
from  the  stroke  of  death. 

It  is  all-important  to  the  physician,  that  there  be  kept  a 
record  of  to-day*8  works,  that  the  successor  of  to-morrow  may 
have  data  id  which  to  find  the  jewel,  truth,  that  talisman 
which  he  may  use  for  the  amelioration  of  disease. 

The  acts,  the  thoughts,  the  ideas  of  the  men  of  to-day,  can 
have  but  little  progressive  influence  on  those  of  an  after  age, 
if  not  transmitted  by  pen  or  type. 

Prof.  Draper  says :  "  Europe  remained  in  a  barbarous  state 
until  it  obtained  Uie  means  of  perpetuating  ideas ;  that  is,  to 
•  say,  until  it  learned  the  art  of  writing." 

This  is  an  age  when  every  thing  must  be  utilitarian  in  its 
aspect,  tendencies  and  results.  So  few  articles  have  ever  ap- 
peared upon  medical  record,  in  connection  with  injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  knee  joint,  I  have  thought  it  would  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  your  journal  to  devote  a  few 
of  its  pages  to  that  important  subject  More  so,  on  account 
of  their  unfrequent  occurrence;  and,  also,  to  elicit,  if  possible, 
the  experience  of  the  profession  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
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Injuries  of  the  knee  joint,  tbough  of  unfreqnent  occurrence, 
Bometimes  happen,  even  in  the  most  retired  sections,  where 
the  skill  and  inventive  tact  of  the  physician  is  called  into  action. 
As  was  truly  remarked  by  a  learned  philosopher  of  medicine, 
that  as  much  skill,  as  much  care,  and  talent,  and  even  more 
inventive  genius,  was  requisite,  in  the  treatment  of  a  fustic's 
injury  than  in  that  of  the  city  gentleman. 

Man  is  subject  to  no  accident  which  requires  more  prompt 
and  efficient  attention  than  injuries  connected  with  the  knee 
joint,  especially  its  dislocation,  as  the  time  for  remedy  soon 
elapses,  and  marked  deformity  ensues.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in 
speaking  of  dislocation  of  this  joint,  has  well  remarked,  "A 
considerable  share  of  anatomical  knowledge  is  requisite  to  de- 
tect the  nature  of  these  accidents,  as  well  as  to  suggest  the 
best  means  of  reduction  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
our  students  neglect  to  inform  themselves  sufficiently  of  the 
structure  of  the  joints.  They  often  dissect  the  muscles  of  the 
limb  with  great  neatness  and  minuteness,  then  throw  it  away 
without  any  examination  of  the  ligaments,  the  knowledge  of 
which,  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  is  of  such  great  importance.*' 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  examine  casually  the  anatomy 
of  the  k-nee  joint.  We  have,  first,  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  proximal  extremities  of  the  tibia,  making  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complicated  joints  in  the  human  structure. 
That  the  joint  might  be  complete — ^that  the  space  between  the 
airticular  surfaces  be  filled — a  bone  was  necessary  in  the  tendons 
of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  facilitate  standing; 
also^that  the  joint  might  have  great  strength  and  firmness,  the 
patella  a  sesamoid  bone,  with  the  ligamentum  patell®  for  its  in- 
ferior, and  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  for  its  superior  at- 
technaent,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  office  of  the  joint. 
From  the  size,,  complicity,  great  articular  strength,  and  peculi-* 
arity  of  the  adaptation  of  the  heads  of  the  bones,  which  forms 
the  knee,  it  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  maladies,  and  to  both  inter- 
nal and  external  injuries.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
locomotion  of  the  body,  in  the  osseous  and  muscular  structure, 
and  is  highly  worthy  of  notice  in  a  surgical  point  of  view. 
The  surfaces  of  the  bones,  which  make  this  joint,  (inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  femur  and  superior  extremity  of  the  tibia,)  instead 
of  being  accurately  joined  together,  are  only  placed  in  juxta- 
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position,  the  attachmeDt  being  ligamentous  and  cartilaginous, 
the  crucial  ligaments  and  external  and  internal  semilunar  carti- 
lages serving  an  important  part  in  the  union. 

The  articulation  of  this  joint,  having  distinct  cavities,  with 
corresponding  convexities,  might  bo  called  double,  also  making 
it  opposed  in  a  great  degree  to  lateral  and  rotatory  motion* 
Since  these  motions  are  scarcely  appreciable,  the  joint  formed 
by  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  articular  surface  of  tibia  would 
be  classed  among  the  regular  ginglymoid. 

The  tissues  of  the  joint  are  numerous,  and  are  denominated 
the  cellular,  fibrous  and  fibrocartilaginous.  The  synovial  cap^ 
sule  of  the  knee  joint  proper  is  the  largest  in  the  Jx)dy.  Be- 
tween the  tendons  of  the  patella  and  surfece  of  the  os  femorifl 
is  a  "cul  de  sac,'*  forming  a  distinct  synovial  capsule.  This 
elongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  greater  under  the  vas- 
tus externus  than  the  vastus  internus. 

The  ligaments  of  the  knee  joint  are  ten  in  number,  viz:  The 
semilunar  cartilages,  the  anterior  and  posterior  cervical  liga- 
ments, the  ligamentum  mucosom,  ligamenta  alaria,  long  and 
short  external  and  internal  ligaments,  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  ligamentum  patellfie.  The  origin,  insertion,  &c.,  o£thefle,it 
is  now  unnecessary  to  give,  as  it  would  be  tedious  and  not  im- 
poi-tant  to  our  present  purpose.  These  ligamenta  serve  to  bold 
the  knee  joint  in  continuity,  and  prevent  its  extension  beyond 
a  straight  line  with  the  femur,  and  also  to  confine  its  mover 
ments  alone  to  that  of  flexion  and  extension. 

The  knee  joint  is  surrounded  not  only  by  its  ligaments,  but 
by  an  aponeurosis,  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  facia  lata, 
also  by  the  expansion  of  the  tendons  of  several  other  muscles. 
To  these  there  are  joined  a  fibrous  lamina,  arising  from  the 
conjoined  tendons  of  the  vasti  muscles.  There  is  also  a  sub- 
synovial  adipose  tissue,  situated  behind  t9>e  ligamentum  patel- 
lee,  which  fills  the  space  behind  the  patella  and  synovial  mem- 
brane. The  number  and  extent  of  the  ligaments  and  tendons 
cgonected  with  the  articulating  surface  of  the  knee  joint,  the 
spine  of  the  tibia  entering  the  inferior  condyloid  fossa,  its  width 
of  articulatory  surface  and  the  patella,  renders  it  the  strongest 
joint  in  the  human  system,  aIso  more  liable  to  the  most 
grave  and  serious  diseases,  such  as  Synovitis,  Caries  of 
the    bone,    Exostosis,    Arthritis,  and    Hydrops  articulorum, 
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The  cervical  and  lateral  ligaments  of  this  joint  limit  exten- 
sion and  flexion,  hence  in  its  luxation,  their  rapture  must 
take  place-  Increased  thickness  of  the  internal  semi-lunar 
cartilages,  produces  a  deformity  which  we  frequently  see,  espe- 
cially among  the  negro  race.  It  is  sometimes  so  great  that 
when  the  knees  are  brought  together,  the  feet  are  thrown  many 
inches  apart ;  in  some  only  one,  in  others  both  joints  are  thus 
affected. 

The  luxations  of  this  joint^are  Complete  and  incomplete; 
those  which  are  forward  and  backward,  of  the  former ;  those 
which  are  internal  and  external  or  lateral,  of  the  latter  variety. 

In  dislocations  of  the  tibia  backwards,  thercfjis  shortening  of 
the  limb ;  the  head  of  the  tibia  rests  in  the  popliteal  space ;  im- 
mediately above  the  llgamentum  patellce'there  is  a  depressioft 
and  a  corresponding  protuberance  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards,  the  os  femoris  is  thrown 
backwards ;  the  tibia  and  patella  are  drawn  forward  and  up- 
ward by  the  action  of  the  quadriceps  muscles.  The  dislocation 
backwards  and  forwards  are  more  generally  complete  than 
otherwise.  In  the  internal  lateral  displacements,  the  external 
condyle  rests  upon  the  internal  fossa  of  the  tibia,  and  vice  versa ; 
the  internal  or  exterijal  displacement  beipg  indicatc^d  by  the 
position  of  the  protuberance.  From  the  anatomy  of  the  knee^ 
we  see  at  once  the  imposmbilitj  of  a  luxation  taking  place 
without  a  lesion  of  some  of  its  tissues,  especially  that  of  the 
cervical  and  lateral  ligaments.  Owing  to  the  strength  of  this 
Joint,  much  force  is  requsite  to  displace  its  Ijones :  so  much  so, 
that  the  injury  rarely  occurs  without  the  loss  of  the  limb,  and 
the  lesion  is  such  as  frequently  to  hazard  the  life  of  the  patient. 
When  tho  displacement  is  complete,  as  in  all  ginglymoid 
joints,  very  many  of  the  tissues  must  necessarily  bo  ruptured. 

In  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards,  the  projection  oftheos 
femoris  backwards  may  overstretch  and  even  lacerate  th^  pop- 
liteal artery. 

In  all  injuries,  by  displacement  of  the  bones  forming  a  ging^ 
lymoid  joint,  there  must  be  more  or  less  loss  of  mobility.  If 
the  luxation  of  the  joint  be  complete,  then  must  anchylosis  be 
complete.  Although  the  reduction  in  this  variety  of  joint  be 
more  easily  accomplished  than  any  others,  our  prognosis  will 
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always  be  un&vorable,  unless  the  injury  indeed  be  slight.  A 
partial  luxation  of  the  knee  joint  is  not  always  attended  with 
danger ;  but  if  it  be  at  all  complicated,  fatal  consequences  may 
supervene.  I  remember  to  have  seen  but  one  case  reported  of 
recovery  from  compound  luxation  of  the  knee  joint.  This 
case  was  reported  by  Dr.  B.  0.  Jones,  in  your  Journal  of  1855. 
This  case  should  teach  us  that  all  compound  dslocationsof  the 
knee  do  not  require  immediate  amputation. 

Liston  says,  "Most  frequently  fracture  is  concomitant,  per- 
haps with  wound;  and  such  accidents  require  amputation, 
either  primarily  or  secondarily.'*  He  also  says,  that  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  "The  joint  will  remain  long  weak 
and  never  recover  entirely.*'    The  indications  are : 

1st.    Reduction  of  dislocation. 

2d.     Prevent  or  control  inflammation. 

3(1.     Promote  the  union  of  torn  ligaments. 

4th.    Prevent  anchylosis. 

The  reduction  of  the  joint  should,  of  course,  be  accomplished 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  this  may  be  done  generally  with  little  or 
no  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  ligamentous 
structure.  If,  however,  difficulties  present  themselves  from 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  pullies  may  be  requsite,  or 
what  is  preferable,  Dr.  Jarvis*  ac^juster,  which  affi^rds  the  means 
of  making  the  most  efficient  extension.  In  luxations  of  ging- 
lymoid  joints,  generally,  little  or  no  difficulty  will  attend  their 
reduction  ;  after  the  replacement,  a  roller  or  bandage  should  be 
applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  limb  ;  and  if  the  external 
injuries  would  admit,  splints  should  be  applied.  When  the 
muscles  surrounding  the  joint  are  lacerated  or  otherwise  in- 
jured, the  use  of  splints  may  be  improper ;  under  these  circum- 
stances the  limb  should,  after  bandaging,  be  confined  to  an  in- 
clined plane,  by  bandaging  first  the  foot  and  then  the  leg  to 
the  plane. 

2d  indication,  will  be  to  control  inflammatory  action  in  the 
joint,  which  is  very  important  to  the  patient's  recovery.  The 
limb  should  be  kept  at  perfect  rest,  while  cold  applications 
should  be  continually  made.  If  general  excitement  becomes 
intense,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  antiphlogistic  remedies ; 
such  as  tartarized  antimony  and  laxatives  to  the  bowels.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  that  the  nervous  system  become  not  too 
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much  excited ;  that  opiates  be  occasionally  administered ;  vene- 
section may  be  requisite,  but  unless  imperatively  so,  should  be 
avoided. 

3d  indication,  is  to  promote  the  union  of  the  torn  ligaments. 
In  this  our  efforts  will  be  alone  directed  to  nature's  assistance. 
The  limb  should  be  kept  at  rest,  the  patient  composed,  and 
inflammation  subdued ;  after  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
stimulating  applications  to  the  surface  of  the  joint.  The  adhe- 
sion of  torn  ligaments  must  be  a  slow  process,  and  many 
months  will  be  required  for  their  firm  adhesion. 

4th  indication,  is  to  prevent  stiffness  of  the  joint:  this  will 
rarely  be  effected.  Passive  motion  commenced,  after  the 
subsidence  of  inflammation,  and  regularly  kept  up,  affords  the 
only  means  by  which  anchylosis  may  be  prevented. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  remarks,  I  will  mention 
a  case  which  occured  in  my  practice  some  two  years  ago.  A 
gentleman  was  thrown  from  his  horse  while  on  his  way  from 
the  plough ;  his  foot  became  entangled  in  the  harness,  and  he 
was  dragged  a  considerable  distance,  at  full  speed  of  the  horse# 

I  was  called  to  see  him  some  six  or  eight  hours  aft^r  the  ac 
cident,  when  I  found  him  in  a  very  deplorable  condition,  with 
his  knee  joint  completely  dislocated. 

I  could  not  tell  what  the  direction  of  the  dislocation  first  was, 
for  80  complete  was  the  rupture  of  thejigamentsand  cartilages 
connecting  the  joint,  that  I  could,  with  a  slight  effort,  place  the 
joint  in  any  position  I  desired. 

When  I  first  saw  him,  however,  the  external  condyle  of  the 
right  knee  was  resting  upon  the  inner  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia ;  but  I  could,  with  ease,  change  the  position  by  moving 
the  internal  condyle   upon  the  external  articular  surface. 

The  forward  and  backward  luxations  could,  with  the  same 
facility,  be  made.  The  patella  was  thrown  far  back  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  external  condyle,  its  reduction  being  far 
more  tedious  than  that  of  the  joint. 

Thus  we  see,  there  must  have  been  very  great  laceration  of 
the  tissuesof  the  joint;  the  muscles  around  the  joint  were  also 
bruised  and  lacerated,  together  with  many  bruises  upon  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  was  ex- 
tremely fearful  the  patient  would  succumb  to  the  iflammatory 
excitement  which  must  inevitably  ensue.    After  the  reduction 
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of  the  joint  and  patella,  a  roller  bandage  was  applied  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  limbjSecuring  the  patella  in  its  place  by  pads. 

I  was  fearful  of  the  application  of  splints,  and  used,  instead, 
an  inclined  plane,  (to  which  the  limb  was  securely  bandaged,) 
the  foot,  at  the  same  time,  being  well  attached  to  the  foot 
pieces  at  the  extremity  of  the  plane.  After  the  joint  was 
made  comfortable  and  the  face  dressed,  which  was  con- 
siderably bruised,  I  commenced  at  once  the  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, by  first  giving  him  a  laxative,  and  succeeding  its  action, 
by  the  use  of  tartarized  antimony  and  opium.  The  cold  water 
dressing  was  continually  kept  to  the  joint,  by  which  means 
it  was  never  allowed  to  become  hot. 

In  three  or  four  weeks  passive  motion  was  commenced,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  pains  it  produced  would  allow.  I  was 
well  satisfied  the  joint  must  be  stifi^,  and  placed  it  in  that  posi- 
tion which  was  the  most  convenient.  Several  months  elapsed, 
and  yet  the  ligaments  were  not  suflB^iently  united  to  prevent 
slight  motion  upward  and  downward  by  pressure  upon  the  joint. 

The  patient,  worn  out  with  his  confinement,  left  his  bed, 
while  yet  the  joint  was  not  firm  in  its  natural  position.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  head  of  the  tibia  fell  a  little  back* 
ward,  in  which  position  the  limb  recovered,  leaving  a  slight 
deformity ;  anchylosis  was  of  course  complete. 


ARTICLE   III. 


Momceopaihi/.     By  Robert   E.   Campbell,  M.  D.,    Benton, 
Lowndes  County,  Alabama. 

[continued  from  page  198.] 

The  dogma  of  "  $imilia  simUibus  cvranter''  has  received  some 
farcical  applications,  and  introduced  into  the  homoeopathic 
pharmacy,  substances  which  can  only  be  tolerated  in  ordinary 
stomachs  in  the  6,000th  dilution.  It  is  announced,  with  "  a 
feeling  of  inward  satisfaction,"  by  Dr.  (?)  Muir,  that  he  has 
rendered  "  a  real  service  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;*'  for,  by  deep  research  into  the  mysterious  laws  of  Na- 
ture, he  has  unlocked  one  of  the  "  wonderful  coincidences" 
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of  the  aforesaid  Dam£^  and  discovered  a  most  valuable  specific 
for  various  infantile  diseases — most  especially  for  itch. 

The  aforesaid  Dr.  M.  made  a  very  extraordinary  observation, 
that  the  heads  of  children  were  frequently  the  geographical 
seat  of  insectile  occupation,  which  was  attended  by  a  peculiar 
sensation  very  similar  to  that  experienced  about  the  knuckles 
when  colonized  by  a  race  of  subcutaneous  inhabitants.  These 
startling  facts  set  the  brain  of  the  Dr.  to  itching.  Surely, 
thought  he,  these  curious  creatures  were  not  made  in  vain ; 
hence  they  were  made  for  something.  IsTow,  as  to  what  that 
something  was ;  and  the  fertile  brain  of  the  sagacious  Dr.  was 
not  long  at  a  loss  ;  for,  he  argued  that  they  were  indigenous 
to  children,  and  therefore,  they  must  be  good  for  children  !  Su- 
blime theory  !  Newton,  in  his  palmiest  days,  has  been  dis- 
tanced by  a  modern  Dr.  (?)  But  to  return.  The  Dr.  went  on 
tracing  the  striking  analogy :  he  argued  that  they  were  pro- 
ducts of  the  body  of  the  child,  yet  they  did  no  good  outside, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  must  do  some  within.  With- 
out more  ado,  one  of  these  quiet  colonies  was  invaded,  suitable 
specimens  captured  by  the.  Dr.,  (who  seems  to  have  been  a 
connoisseur,)  a  "  <ea'*  was  concocted,  and  he  began  his  experi- 
ments. Symptoms  were  observed  in  the  stomach  [nausea  f\ 
head  {crawUng  ?\  skin  {itching  f),  etc. ;  and  according  to  Dr. 
Simpson,  he  devotes  twelve  pages  to  a  description  of  these 
startling  symptoms.  Twelve  pages  to  record  the  infinitesimal 
powers  of  lice.  But,  Dr.  Muir  is  not  the  only  genius  who  has 
enlivened  the  pages  of  the  materia  medica  by  his  researches 
into  animated  nature. 

One  of  the  foUowers,  I  know  not  who,  startled  the  injiniiesimal 
world,  by  the  announcement^  that  the  itch  insect,  triturated 
with  sugar,  had  been  found  eminently  useful  for  "  tingling 
digits;**  and  those  horrible  pests  to  nude  and  weary  humanity, 
yclept  "  bugSy'*  when  sufficiently  sweetened  or  dissolved,  (for 
which  purpose  infinite  sugar  and  universal  water  hardly  seem 
adequate,)  are  declared  to  be  **  a  sovereign  balm  for  their  own 
venomous  stings."  We  must  confess  there  is  &  grim  satisfac- 
tion in  thus  turning  the  tables  upon  the  vermin.  There  is  a 
vindictive  pleasure  in  seeing  "  the  biter  bit,**  and  we  must  all 
allow  the  infinitesimals  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  upon 
"  bugs.**    And  every  homoeopathic  Dr.  should  seize  upon  all 
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occasions  to  fill  his  bottle :  then  his  visits  to  the  nursery  would 
not  be  without  some  good  result. 

The  homoeopathic  publications  publish  many  other  sub- 
stances equally  disgusting,  but  we  will  spare  our  readers  the 
nauseous  information ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  beg 
our  fastidious  friends  of  both  sexes,  not  to  ask  any  questions 
of  their  homoeopathic  physicians  as  to  the  contents  of  his  in- 
finite pills ;  for 

*'  Where  igDoranee  is  bliss,  'tis  foUj  to  be  wise." 

We  have  heretofore  noticed  the  conceit  of  Hahnemann, 
that  most,  if  not  all,  the  diseases  to  which  frail  humanity  are 
liable,  are  attributable  to  the  obscure  constitutional  workings 
of  the  psora  or  itch  insect.  It  is  and  will  be  a  mystery,  deep 
and  unfathomable,  how  the  great  philosopher  arrived  at  this 
conclusion — ^by  what  process  of  reasoning  he  satisfied  himself  (?) 
of  the  plausibility  of  his  startling  theory.  Hahnemann,  in 
his  "  Organony*  says  he  "  spent  twelve  years  in  finding  out  this 
thousand  headed  monster  of  disease,"  which  he  finally  found 
out  to  be  the  cause  of  "  nervous  debility,  hysteria,  hypochon- 
driasis, mahia,  mt:lancholia,  imbecility,  madness,  epilepsy, 
convulsions,  mollities  ossium,  cancer,  gout,  jaundice,  dropsy, 
hemorrhages,  deafness,  blindness,  palsy,"  etc.,  etc.  How  grate- 
ful should  we  be  to  Hahnemann  for  thus  finding  a  specific  for 
most  human  maladies ;  and  how  fortunate  that  so  benevolent 
a  provision  for  mankind  is  found  in  the  heads  of  children  ! 
And  how  sad  to  think  of  the  wanton  destruction,  nay,  butch- 
ering, of  the  useful  insect  by  unreflecting  mothers  !  Down 
with  the  ignorant  and  shameful  device  of  combs ;  lay  an  in- 
junction on  thumb  and  finger;  send  every  suspected  head  to 
the  Doctor  to  be  looked  at,  and  let  poor  afflicted  man  have 
dealt  out  to  him  his  allotted  portion  of  "  tea  !** 

A  thousand  striking  "  coincidences,"  never  before  under- 
stood, now  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  showing  the  obscure 
workings  of  a  grand  truth  before  unperceived  !  Has  not  man 
always  expected  suggestions  to  come  from  the  head  ?  Does 
he  liot,  when  in  perplexity,  scratch  his  scalp  ?  In  mania,  does 
he  not  tear  his  hair  ?  In  melancholia,  etc.,  does  not  a  blister 
there  imitate  pedkuloid  irritation  ?  Is  not  a  doctor  a  &?c-entiate  ? 
Is  not  the  extreme  of  calamity  expressed,  by  "  as  dead  as  a 
nit  ?"  What  will  be  thought  of  these  "  coincidences"  we  are 
unable  to  say,  yet,  if  there  is  not  a  deep  and  mysterious  mean- 
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ing  in  them,  we  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  the  law  of 
"  similia  similibusy'*  for  no  homoeopathic  resemblances  are  so 
striking  as  those  above  recorded. 

But  homoeopathy  has  shed  its  light  on  moral  and  religious, 
as  well  as  on  physical  and  animated  things ;  and  a  sort  of 
•phosphorescent  gleam  it  is.  The  first  great  truth  discerned  by 
it  was,  that  Hahnemann  was  inspired,  and  Homoeopathy  a  reve- 
lation ;  that  "  the  new  evangelist'*  was  sent  "to  render  medi- 
cine, like  other  sciences,  properly  Christian !"  And  we  are 
gravely  informed,  that  he  has  faithfully  executed  his  commis- 
sion, and  "  through  him  Christian  science  became  universal, 
and  redemption  descended  from  the  dominion  of  sentiment 
to  that  of  the  ideas  of  intelligence." 

"We  confess  the  above  quoted  paragraph  is  very  obscure ; 
we  cannot  get  the  clue  to  it,  unless  is  meant  by  "  Christian 
science**  the  art  of  catching  and  tea-drawing  the  universal 
remetly  ;  and  "  redemption  descending  from  the  dominion  of 
sentiment,  to  that  of  ideas  and  intelligence,'*  may  mean  the 
transfer  of  the  happy  conception  of  Dr.  Muir,  to  actual  ma- 
nipulations  upon  the  seat  of  intelligence  of  one  of  his  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Muir,  who  is  himself  pronounced  to  be  an  "  apostle 
of  homoeopathy,*'  says,  that  "  homoeopathy  is  not  a  science, 
merely,  but  also  for  those  who  comprehend  it,  a  sublime  de- 
votion ;  a  form  of  religion  ;  a  divine  rainbow  of  union,  hold- 
ing out  to  mankind  the  promise  of  speedy  regeneration."  "We 
must  spare  our  readers  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  divinity 
of  the  system,  from  the  idea  of  the  infinity  suggested  by  its 
doses.  The  crack-brained  man  actually  perceives  no  differ- 
ence between  infinite  emptiness  and  infinite  fullness.  But 
enough  of  Dr.  Muir ;  we  have  used  him  ad  nauseam  usgue. 

The  attempt  to  connect  homoeopathy  with  religion,  and  to 
promulgate  a  system  of  blasphemous  infidelity,  under  the 
name  of  a  newly  developed  Christianity,  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  a  few  crazy  transcendentalists,  who  can  manage  to 
write  in  appropriate  German  and  French.  The  English  homoeo- 
pathic journals  furnish  us  with  melancholy  evidences  of  the 
spread  of  the  infection  in  the  land  of  bibles.  Professor  Simp- 
son has  furnished  us  with  several  quotations  upon  the  subject 
in  his  valuable  work  against  the  homoeopaths,  to  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers.    We  have  only  to  add,  that  homoeo- 
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pathic  religion  is  worthy  of  homoeopathic  physic — equally 
true,  reasonable  and  eftective. 

We  now  await  the  next  folly  ;  can  it  equal  the  last  ? 


ARTICLE    IV 


Report  from  the  Case-Book  of  Thos.  S.  Powell,  M.  D.,  Sparta, 

Georgia. 

Drs.  Logan  &  "Westmoreland — I  am  aware  that  the  utility 
of  publishing  isolated  cases  of  disease  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned, especially  by  some  of  our  city  literati  of  the  profession. 
But  while  I  would  not  say  aught  against  those  who  have  the 
time,  talents  and  industry  to  give  publicity  to  elaborate  and 
scientific  articles,  I  must  say,  that  the  archives  of  medical 
science  would  not  be  so  replete  with  useful  and  practical 
knowledge,  were  it  not  for  the  many  detached  facts  and  ob- 
servations found  in  the  report  of  cases  as  they  occur  in  general 
practice. 

I  will  offer  no  further  apology  for  placing  a  brief  report  of 
several  cases  of  Pneumonia,  from  my  Case-Book,  at  your  dis- 
posal, to  be  published  or  not,  at  your  discretion. 

Case  1.  A  large,  robust  negro  boy,  18  years  of  age,  had 
been  indisposed  for  several  days,  with  simple  catarrh  ;  on  the 
5th  ]S"ovember,  was  exposed  to  the  wet  and  cold,  picking  cot- 
ton ;  was  attacked  next  morning  about  ten  o'clock,  with  a 
chill ;  took  his  bed  at  night ;  fever  very  high  ;  cough  dry  and 
distressing.  His  master  gave  him  three  Moffat's  pills.  Seven 
o'clock,  A.M.  Cough  no  better ;  fever  supposed  to  be  not  quit© 
so  high  ;  pills  had  operated  several  times.  Three  o'clock,  P. 
M.  Worse  ;  more  fever ;  cough  more  troublesome,  I  was  sent 
for;  saw  him  at  6  o'clock.  Condition — suffering  with  severe 
headache;  conjunctiva  highly  injected ;  tumid  ;  skin  hot  and 
dry;  pulse  120  per  minute,  full  and  bounding;  cough' almost 
incessant ;  expectoration  tenacious,  and  much  streaked  with 
blood.  Left  syr.  prun.  virg.,  and  ordered  one  tablespoonful  to 
be  given  every  two  hours,  counting  the  pulse  at  the  time,  and 
if  above  90,  to  add  4  drops  of  veratrum  viride.  Flax  seed  in- 
fusion to  be  drank  ad  libitum. 
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Eight  o'clock,  A.  M.  Cough  not  so  troublesome ;  expectora- 
ting more  freely,  aud  less  blood  ;  pulse  104 ;  had  been  decreas- 
ing since  2  o'clock ;  gave  20  grains  quinine  aiid  30  drops  of 
laudanum  at  once;  ordered  the  syr.  and  veratrum  to  be  con- 
tinued, with  the  same  proviso :  by  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  patient 
much  improved  ;  no  pain ;  cough  not  so  troublesome ;  pulse  90 ; 
skin  soft  and  moist ;  gave  no  more  quinine ;  directed  the  syr. 
prun.  virg.  to  be  continued  until  the  cough  subsided  j  adding 
4  drops  of  veratrum  when  the  pulse  exceeded  80  or  85  per 
minute. 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  L.  came  to  town  and  informed  me  that 
Isaac  was  rapidly  recovering ;  had  not  taken  any  veratrum 
since  the  day  after  I  saw  him.  He  is  now  able  to  walk  about 
the  yard ;  coughs  a  little ;  sent  him  another  bottle  of  the  syrup. 

Case  2.  On  the  8th  of  November,  I  was  called  to  see  Ellen, 
a  negro  woman,  belonging  to  Wm.  L.,  aged  22,  stout  and 
well  made.  Saw  her  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  Her  situation  was  as 
follows  :  Pulse  136,  and  small ;  skin  dry ;  respiration  frequent 
and  laborious ;  unable  to  turn  herself  in  bed ;  nervous  system 
perfectly  prostrated ;  tongue  coated,  but  moist;  cough  frequent, 
dry  aud  hard ;  ordered  two  tablespoonsful  of  the  syr.  prun. 
virg.  with  three  drops  of  veratrum  every  two  hours ;  the  latter 
to  be  omitted  after  the  pulse  was  reduced  to  100  per  minute. 

9th — 7  o'clock,  P.  M.  Patient  passed  a  restless  night ;  pulse, 
the  first  part  of  the  night,  as  high  as  160 ;  pulse  now  130 ;  no 
perceptible  amendment,  except  that  the  pulse  and  skin  are  a 
little  softer.  Gave  20  grains  quinine  and  20  gtt.  tinct.  opii.  at 
once,  in  half  cup  of  warm  sage  tea.  The  syr.  and  veratrum 
to  be  continued. 

10th — 10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Patient  very  much  improved  in 
every  respect;  pulse  72  ;  respiration  easy;  skin  moist;  cough 
loose,  and  expectorating  freely ;  gave  no  more  quinine ;  ordered 
the  syr.  to  be  continued,  with  perfect  rest  and  a  soup  diet. 
12th — P.  M.  Much  improved ;  pulse  had  not  exceeded  80  since 
my  last  visit.  Advised  the  syr.  to  be  continued  until  the 
cough  subsided.    In  a  week  Ellen  was  well. 

Cas^  3.  On  the  9th  of  October,  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  W. 
to  call  and  see  a  little  negro  girl  about  10  years  of  age ;  saw 
her  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. ;  found  her  with  a  high  fever;  intense 
pain  in  the  right  side  and  chest ;  pulse  156 ;  respiration  quick  ; 
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skin  dry;  cough  hard;  expectoration  bloody.  She  had  also 
been  purged  with  Moffat's  pills,  as  all  are  who  dare  complain 
m  that  neighborhood.  Ordered  one  teaspoonful  of  the  syr. 
prun.  virg.,  with  one  drop  of  veratrura,  every  two  hours,  as 
long  as  the  pulse  exceeded  100  per  minute.  Flax  seed  infu- 
sion to  be  drank  ad  libitum. 

10th — 8  o'clock.  Patient  better  in  some  respects ;  pulse  the 
same,  156;  skin  much  softer;  respiration  easier;  cough  not  so 
frequent.  Gave  15  grs.  quinine  and  10  gtt.  tinct.  opii.  in  half 
cup  of  warm  sage  tea  at  once ;  syrup  and  veratrum  to  be  con- 
tinued as  before.  11th — ^11  o'clock,  A.  M.  Much  improved; 
pulse  95,  and  soft ;  skin  moist.  Gave  no  more  quinine ;  ordered 
the  syrup  to  be  continued  for  several  days,  adding  the  vera- 
trum every  four  hours,  as  long  as  the  pulse  exceeded  95  per 
minute.     She  recovered  rapidly. 

Case  4.  Bob,  an  old  negro,  50  years  of  age,  informed  his 
master  on  the  16th  of  January  last,  that  lie  was  sick,  and  had 
been  very  unwell  for  a  week ;  complained  of  headache,  and  a 
severe  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  in  the  mammary  region  of 
the  chest,  particularly  when  he  drew  a  deep  inspiration  or 
coughed.  His  master  gave  him  a  dose  of  oil,  and  ordered  him 
to  live  light  and  remain  in  doors  a  few  days.  On  the  22d,  I 
was  sent  for;  found  him  with  high  fever;  complaining  of  great 
pain  and  oppression  in  the  chest ;  respiration  short  and  quick ; 
cough  frequent ;  expectoration  viscid  and  rusty  colored.  Gave 
calomel  5  grs.,  Dover  powders  5  grs.,  and  ordered  one  table- 
spoonful  of  the  syr.  prun.  virg.,  to  be  given  every  two  hours ; 
and  4  drops  of  veratrum  viride  to  be  added  as  long  as  the 
pulse  exceeded  100  per  minute.  23d — 8  o'clock,  A.  M.  No 
perceptible  change,  except  the  skin  was  softer.  Gave  20  grs. 
quinine  in  half  cup  of  warm  sage  tea  at  once,  and  ordered 
the  previous  treatment  to  be  continued.  24th — 8  o'clock.  Less 
fever ;  some  amendment  in  all  of  the  symptoms ;  perspired 
freely  the  evening  before ;  spent  a  more  comfortable  night ; 
repeated  quinine ;  continued  the  syrup  and  veratrum.  25th — 
10  o'clock.  Bob  is  much  improved ;  pulse  90  per  minute. 
Gave  10  grs.  quinine,  and  ordered  the  syrup  to  be  continued 
for  several  days,  and  discontinue  the  veratrum.  In  ten  or 
twelve  days,  Bob^Vas  well. 

Remarks. — I  have  the  notes  of  a  number  of  other  cases 
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similar  to  the  above,  but  presume  it  unnecessary  to  detail  them, 
all  of  which  were  successfully  treated  with  quinine.  I  do  not 
recommend  it  as  the  sine  qua  non  in  every  climate,  and  in  all 
the  numerous  varieties  of  this  disease,  but  as  a  valuable  aux- 
iliary to  other  remedies  in  all  cases  in  malarious  districts,  par- 
ticularly when  the  fever  manifests  the  least  tendency  to  a  re- 
mittent type. 


ARTICLE  V. 


What  is  the  matter?    or  Report  of  a  case  by  Dr.  John  Coston, 
White  HousCj  Henry  Co,^  Ga.  > 

Messers  Editors. — ^It  may  be  thought  strange  that  I  should 
attempt  the  report  of  a  case  under  the  above  caption  ;  but  per- 
haps you  may  discover  before  I  am  done,  that  it  is  easier  to  ask 
than  to  answer  the  question ;  but  my  desire  is  to  elicit  an  an- 
swer from  you  or  some  of  your  contributorSj.  and  especially  as 
the  case  is  still  on  hand,  and  if  any  thing  can  be  done  for  the 
relief  of  the  patient,  I  am  anxious  to  be  directed  in  the  proper 
course.  Milton  G.,  aged  5  years,  strumous  constitution,  but 
well  grown  and  apparently  healthy  up  to  last  April ;  about 
that  time  exhibited  the  evidences  of  disease,  by  fretfulness  and 
voracity  of  appetite,  which  continued  to  increase,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  other  abnormal  manifestations  until  July,  when  I  acci- 
dentally saw  him  while  attending  anothermember  of  the  fami- 
ly. Upon  examination,  I  found  him  in  the  following  condi- 
tion :  his  eyes,  which  were  formerly  straight,  now  squinted 
badly,  and  presented  an  idiotic  expression ;  his  speech  formerly 
quick,  was  now  hesitating,  so  much  so  as  to  require  as  much 
time  to  articulate  a  monosylable  as  formerly  to  speak  several 
words  ;  his  head  enlarged  generally,  with  a  puffy  appearance, 
though  quite  firm  to  the  touch.  In  addition  to  the  above,  his 
appetite  continued  to  be  insatiable. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  I  was  requested  to  see  him  regularly, 
and  found  the  symptoms  greatly  aggravated ;  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  head  were  greatly  distended,  and  appeared  as  if  the  blood 
was  coagulated  in  them,  resembling  dark  cords  under  the  in- 
tegument. 
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August  14th — "So  improvement  in  his  symptoms  and  becom- 
ing very  restless.  I  applied  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
which  had  the  effect  of  quieting  him  considerably,  and  reducing 
the  puffed  condition  of  the  head  to  some  extent ;  he  continued 
in  about  the  same  condition  until  the  19th  of  August,  when 
he  was  found  to  be  somewhat  Amaurotic,  and  on  the  22d,  was 
evidently  laboring  under  complete  Amaurosis ;  from  this  pe« 
riod,  up  to  the  28th  September,  therfe  was  no  material  change 
in  his  condition,  about  which  date  his  appetite  fitiled  for 
the  first  time,  and  after  this  he  ate  but  little. 

About  this  period,  some  spasmodic  action  manifested  itself, 
aftecting  principally  the  extremities ;  he  gradually  became  verjr 
much  emaciated,  and  about  the  15th  of  October  he  lost  the 
power  of  speech  and  hearing,  which  continued  tor  about  8  days, 
when  the  speech,  hearing  and  appetite  returned ;  in  a  fsw  days, 
however,  he  became  exceedingly  restless,  and  continued  ialmost 
constantly  to  cry  out  for  food :  his  limbs  now  became  rigidly 
flexed,  his  left  hand  was  drawn  up  near  the  chin,  his  wrist 
drawn  inwardly,  thumb  drawn  across  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  fingers  tightly  clenched ;  his  right  arm  was  drawn  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  some 
little  use  of  the  hand  being  retained;  his  left  thigh  was  drawn 
upon  the  abdomen,  and  the  leg  was  flexed  upon  the  thigh ;  the 
ankle  was  drawn  inwards  and  downwards;  the  toes  were 
drawn  entirely  under  the  feet ;  the  right  leg  and  foot  were 
also  in  a  somewhat  similar  condition,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  With  occasional  changes  of  a  slight  character,  he 
had  continued  in  about  the  same  condition^  up  to  the  present 
time. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  urinary  organs  has  not  been  referred  to,  and  for  the  rea- 
son that  no  important  deviation  from  the  state  of  health  was 
observed,  farther  than  the  morbid  appetite  tnay  have  had  con- 
nection with  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  stomach. 

You  will  also  perceive  that  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
treatment  instituted,  save  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  for  the  reason,  that  this  was  the  only 
remedy  that  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  influence  over  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  on  this  account  might  possibly  throw 
some  light  on  the  true  pathology  of  the  case. 
2 
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AETICLE  VI. 

From  the  ArcliiTes  Qenerales. 

The  SyphiUsatian  of  Children.  By  B.  W.  Bobck,  Professor 
do  Medicine,  ^rUniversit^  de  Christiana.  Translated  by 
J.  J.WestjM.  D.,Dem.  Anatomy,  Savannah  Medical  College. 

Syphilisation,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  discoveries  of  our 
time,  has  found  none  but  opponents.  The  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine of  Paris,  has  battered  in  the  breach  this  new  theory, 
without  having  sufficient  elements  of  decision.  A  great  num- 
ber of  physicians  have  followed  blindly  its  judgment ;  and, 
having  once  taken  sides,  they  have  rejected  the  doctrine  as 
ridiculous,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  experience.  How- 
ever, the  therapeutic  agents,  which  are  employed  to  combat 
Syphilis,  are  neither  sufficiently  infallible,  nor  so  exempt  from 
inconveniences  that  we  should  not  encourage  honest  attempts, 
however  paradoxical  they  may  appear  at  first  sight  K  ob- 
servers had  desired  to  follow  serious  experiments,  they  would 
have  acquired  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  Syphilisation  and 
its  good  effects. 

Since  the  day  the  method  was  first  known  to  me,  I  have 
undertaken  a  series  of  uninterrupted  researches:  my  first 
trials,  by  the  concurrence  of  different  circumstances,  date  only 
from  the  year  1852.  The  results  which  I  obtained  and  which 
I  ha^e  already  noticed  in  former  piiblications,  can  be  resumei 
thus : 

1st.  Inoculation  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  sufficiently  pro- 
longed,'determines  an  absolute  immunity.  * 

2d.  The  syphilitic  manifestations  which  are  produced  at  the 
commenceD[ient  of  syphilisation  disappear,  however  long  the 
inoculations  may  be  continued. 

8d.  The  general  health  is  in  no  way  altered  by  syphilisation ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  patient  feels  himself  better  than  before 
the  treatment. 

These  conclusions,  arrived  at  since  1854,  have  served  me  'as 
a  point  of  departure  for  ulterior  researches.  Although  the 
principal  end  of  this  memoir  is,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  to 
treat  of  syphilisation,  specially  upon  infants,  I  think  it  useful 
to  expose,  in  a  few  words,  the  observations,  which,  in  the  last 
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two  years,  I  have  instituted  upon  adults.  Besides,  that  some 
explanations  may  not  be  useless  to  French  readers,  they  will 
assist  to  judge  of  the  actual  state  of  individuals  syphilised, 
and  of  their  liability  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

I  have  treated  in  the  last  two  years  68  persons,  of  whom  86 
had  never  been  submitted  to  any  medication,  and  27  had  fol- 
lowed a  mercurial  treatment.  It  is  superfluous,  I  hope,  to 
state,  that  I  only  employ  syphilisation  for  persons  affected  by 
constitutional  syphilis ;  and,  consequently,  I  introduce  into 
the  organism  only  the  morbid  elements  it  has  already  received. 
I  have  always  been  the  declared  adversary  of  prophylactic 
syphilisation.  It  is,  I  think,  an  absurd  idea,  to  pretend  to 
preserve  men  from  a  malady  which  they  contract  only  by  an 
act  of  their  own  will.  Nothing  is  changed  in  the  mode  of 
syphilisation  I  have  employed  thus  &r. 

I  take  the  matter  of  a  primitive  chancre,  and  inoculate  it 
into  the  patient  by  the  arms  and  thighs ;  most  frequently,  I 
make  three  upon  each  arm  and  thigh.  However,  I  have,  in 
some  cases,  inoculated  upon  the  sides  of  the  chest,  instead  of 
the  place  of  election  adopted  by  Sperino,  so  that  the  cicatrices 
may  be  less  apparent  The  choice  of  the  part  of  the  body 
that  one  inoculates  is  not  indifierent  Upon  the  arms  and 
breast  the  inoculations  are  smaller,  and  of  shorter  duration 
than  upon  the  thighs ;  and  save  rare  exceptions,  it  is  there  I 
inoculate  by  preference.  I  employ,  ordinarily,  the  matter  of 
previous  inoculations,  for  those  that  are  practiced  subsequently. 
K  the  last  inoculations  have  not  taken  well,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  have  recourse  to  the  pus  of  anterior  ones.  In  some  cases  I 
have  served  myself,  only  of  ulcerations,  dating  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  syphilisation,  inasmuch  as  if  they  furnish 
an  inoculable  pus,  supposing  that  the  matter  was  active,  the 
treatment  should  be  shorter.  I  have  not,  as  yet,  experimented 
enough  to  know  whether  or  not  this  supposition  is  well  founded ; 
but  the  question  is  important,  and  merits  that  I  return  to  it 
later  in  detail.  It  often  happens  in  our  country,  that,  when 
on^  takes  the  virus  to  inoculate  it  upon  persons  who  have  con- 
tracted their  chancres  abroad,  the  ulcerations  are  extensive, 
and  become  phagedenic ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be  alarmed 
at  this;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  persevered  in.  Even 
shoald  the  series  of  inoculation  be  interrupted,  the  phagedeur^ 
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ism  makes  a  progress  that  would  be  infallibly  arrested  by  the 
syphilisation.  K  we  employ  a  matter  modified  by  transmis- 
sion through  diJBferent  individuals,  and  by  successive  inocula- 
tions, the  ulcerations  never  assume  the  phagedenic  character, 
and  it  is  thus,  that  in  the  last  few  months,  not  having  at  my 
disposal  the  fresh  virus,  I  have  not  observed  a  single  phage- 
denic ulcer  upon  those  persons  I  have  inoculated.  I  have 
concluded  from  this,  that  it  would  be  well  to  employ  always 
in  the  commencement  of  syphilisation,  a  matter  which  has 
passed  through  several  inoculations,  and  to  continue  this  until 
the  syphilitic  susceptibility  has  been  somewhat  enfeebled.  Is 
this  matter  less  energetic,  less  syphilising  ?  Should  the  syph- 
ilisation be  practiced  for  a  longer  time  ?  These  are  questions 
difficult  of  solution,  yet  I  am  inclined  towards  the  negative. 

When  one  matter  ceases  to  give  a  satisfactory  result,  I  have 
had  recourse  to  another ;  and  thus  on  until  I  could  find  inocu- 
lable  pus.  In  inoculating  in  this  way,  each  patient  has  had 
more  than  a  hundred  chancres,  and  a  large  number  have 
passed  that  figure  considerably.  Let  us  hasten  to  add,  that 
among  these  hundred  chancres,  can  be  counted  rarely  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  of  any  extent,  or  which  leave  evident 
cicatrices;  the  others  reduce  themselves  to  simple  excoria- 
tions. It  is  sufficiently  probable,  tMat  these  last  inoculations, 
which  do  not  produce  characteris^tic  ulcers,  are  not  indispensa- 
ble to  the  success  of  the  treatment  However,  I  have  always 
insisted  upon  this  practice ;  either  to  study  well  the  action  of 
the  virus,  or  because  it  is  necessary  when  a  method  is  new  to 
multiply  guaranties.  It  is  equally  probable,  that  one  would 
be  able  to  dispense  with  a  repetition  of  twelve  inoculations 
every  three  days,  and  give  a  longer  space  of  time  between 
them.  Perhaps  a  small  number  of  inoculations  might  suffice 
for  thorough  syphilisation,  but  the  treatment,  as  I  have  em- 
ployed it,  has  succeeded,  and  I  have  feared,  lest  in  changing 
it,  the  results  might  be  injured. 

Two  or  three  months  are  generally  necessary  to  render  the 
last  inoculations  entirely  negative.  After  that  time  the  immu- 
nity is  perfect — should  one  inoculate  the  virus  of  syphilis  or 
distilled  water,  the  effect  would  be  the  same — nothing.  This 
law  suffers  no  exceptions,  and  the  incredulous  may  convince 
themselves  with  facility. 
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The  mode  of  operating  once  exposed,  I  return  to  the  prin- 
cipal points  ot  doctrine  which  it  raises,  or  which  are  attached 
to  it.  And,  first,  has  the  syphilitic  matter  invariably  the  same 
activity,  the  same  force  ?  I  have  already  discussed  elsewhere 
this  grave  problem,  and  without  pretending  to  arrive  at  defi- 
nite conclusions,  I  will  signalize  the  following  fects  which  ob- 
servation furnishes : 

•  1st  It  is  certain  that  the  individuality  of  the  patient  playa 
a  grand  roll — this  is  noticed  by  inoculating  the  same  primi- 
tive virus  upon  several  persons. 

2d.  When  there  is  a  series  of  successive  generations  of  in- 
oculated chancres,  the  first  give  a  pus  sensibly  more  active 
than  that  of  ulterior  generations. 

3d.  If  the  properties  of  the  inoculable  matter  are  nearly 
exhausted  in  an  individual  syphilised,  and  one  inoculates  with 
this  virus,  an  individual  attacked  by  constitutional  syphilis, 
but  not  yet  submitted  to  treatment,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
medication,  the  pustules  are  much  more  voluminous  than  those 
from  which  the  virus  is  taken.  K  later,  one  employs  this  re** 
generated  pus,  and  transplants  it  upon  one  undergoing  syphi- 
lisation,  it  gives  place  to  more  intense  manifestations.  I  have 
noticed  elsewhere,  that  it  may  happen  otherwise.  Thus,  the 
virulent  matter,  active  in  one  person  is  inoculated  into  another, 
it  appears  to  act  fully  at  first,  but  after  several  inoculations 
with  the  same  pus,  the  action  becomes  much  more  lively. 

Dr.  Clore  has  issued,  lately,  new  views  upon  the  qualities 
of  syphilitic  virus,  according  as  the  chancre  is  or  is  not  inda^ 
rated.  The  experiments  which  I  have  undertaken,  upon  a 
large  scale,  have  not  resulted  precisely  according  to  his  opin-^ 
ion,  and  do  not  permit  me  to  admit  the  absolute  distinction 
between  the  simple  chancre  or  chancroide,  and  the  indurated 
chancre.  It  results  from  numerous  statements,  at  least  among 
us  in  Norway,  that  chancres  contracted  abroad,  or  those  which 
are  produced  from  them,  but  little  time  after  returning  to  the 
country,  are  the  only  inoculable ;  at  the  -same  time  that  we 
had  the  inoculable  chancres,  we  often  observed  suppurated 
buboes.  The  season  of  the  year  when  inoculable  chancres  and 
buboes  existed  together,  lasted  firom  spring  to  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, the  winter  was  passed,  almost,  always  without  its  being 
possible  to  obtain  positive  results  by  inoculation  from  any 
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kind  of  chancre;  however,  there  was,  during  the  months 
of  winter,  chancres  noninoculable,  which  became  indurated, 
and  were  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis. 

One  question,  still  more  grave,  is  the  preservative  virtue  of 
syphilisation.  How  long  will  the  immunity  last?  Is  it  equal 
to  that  given  by  vaccination  ?  Is  it  as  durable  ?  Does  it  differ 
in  its  nature  or  effects  ?  The  answer  is  difficult.  We  cannot, 
I  think,  take  artificial  inoculation  as  a  criterion,  and  I  have  not 
dared  to  undertake  experiments  under  another  form,  the  cure 
of  syphilis  not  implying  an  inaptitude  to  contract  anew  the 
malady.  The  law  of  Mr.  Ricord,  that  constitutional  syphilis 
does  not  attack  the  same  person  twice,  does  not  find  here  its 
application,  if  it  is  admitted  that  syphilisation  has  completely 
annulled,  as  I  believe,  the  virus  in  the  economy. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  when  mercury  has  been  ad- 
ministered before  syphilisation,  one  is  not  sure  of  a  guaran- 
tee against  a  recurrence,  although  it  may  have  a  very  slight  in- 
tensity. In  these  cases,  if  the  inoculations  give  insufficient 
results,  it  is  not  rare  that  one  obtains  pustules  and  ulcers  more 
extensive  after  the  employment  of  iodine.  In  mercurialised 
individuals,  I  have  repeated  the  inoculations  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  and  each  time  with  positive  effects ;  but  I  have 
always  given  iodine  in  the  intervals. 

We  have  in  syphilisation,  not  only  a  remarkable  physiologi- 
cal fact,  but  hundreds  of  observations  exist  to  prove  that 
syphilitic  symptoms,  exhibited  in  the  commencement  of  syphi- 
lisation, disappear  little  by  little  as  the  inoculations  are  mul- 
tiplied. This  effect  is  produced  more  or  less  rapidly :  the  cure 
can  only  be  effected  after  several  months,  but  it  is  certain,  and 
does  not  leave  to  the  physician  a  moment  of  hesitation. 

Should  it  be  now  demanded,  why  a  practice  so  efficacious 
has  not  acquired  more  credit,  the  answers  are  numerous.  I 
have  no  need  to  insist  upon  the  opposition  met  in  their  origin 
by  ideas  which  contradict  either  common  feeling  or  received 
opinions ;  one  would  not  have  to  search  far  to  find  analogous 
laws  in  the  pathology  of  other .  inoculations.  The  most  pow- 
erful objections  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  influence  of  the 
mercurial  treatment  and  the  obstacles  it  presents  to  syphilisa- 
tion, have  not  been  appreciated  at  their  true  value.  By  a 
happy  chance  of  the  two  first  patients  whom  I  treated  by  tibia 
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method,  one  had  been  already  treated  by  mercury,  the  other, 
on  the  contrary,  had  not  undergone  any  medication.    In  the 
first,  accidents  resisted  more  or  less :  in  the  other,  the  success 
was  all  otherwise  decisive.    These  results  led  me  to  suppose 
that  anterior  treatment  presents  obstacles  to  the  effect  of  syphi- 
lisation,  and  since  then  experience  has  transformed,  for  fhe, 
this  hypothesis  into  a  certitude.    When  mercury  has  not  been 
administered,  the  phenomena  succeed  regularly ;  they  are  con- 
tinually decreasing  until  towards  the  third  month,  they  en- 
tirely disappear.     The  duration  of  the  treatment  depends,  be- 
sides, on  that  of  the  constitutional  infection.    I  have  already 
signalized  the  restrictions  to  this  general  rule,  and  recalled  the 
case  of  individuals  on  whom  are  seen  to  reappear,  during  the 
treatment,  eruptions  analogous  to  those  which  existed  at  the 
moment  of  syphilisation.     These  phenomena  are  insignifi- 
cant ;  they  are  effaced  of  themselves,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  I  have  seen  them  so  frequently  appear  and  disap- 
pear that  I  never  permit  them  to  occupy  my  attention.    It 
can  be  said,  that  the  only  inconvenience  they  present  is  to 
cause  a  larger  sojourn  of  the  patient  in  the  hospital,  and  to 
give  rise  to  the  belief  that  syphilisation  requires  a  longer  time 
than  it  does.    It  would  be  wrong  to  characterize  these  acci- 
dents as  recidives  ;  their  short  duration,  their  spontaneous  ces- 
sation, show  clearly  that  they  are  not  really  syphilitic.     One 
comprehends  that,  in  private  practice,  these  reminisceTices  are 
of  no  value,  the  patients  being  reassured  abstaining  from  all 
other  treatment     Syphilisation  appears  to  them  much  more 
easily  supported  than  a  mercurial  course ;  it  leaves  them  at 
liberty  to  attend  to  their  affairs ;  does  not  force  them  to  ab- 
stain from  any  pleasure;  and  demands  no  other  regimen  than 
to  avoid  the  use  of  too  generous  wines.    The  syphilised  has 
no  precautions  to  take  against  atmospheric  variations,  and 
excitants  of  any  kind  do  not  act  disadvantageously.    Finally, 
I  must  proclaim  again,  that  among  individuals  syphilised,  and 
who  have  never  previously  submitted  to  a  course  of  mercurial 
treatment,  I  have  not  observed  a  single  case  of  recurrence  of 
the  disease,  although  many  have  quitted  the  hospital  for  more 
than  three  years.    I  pass  now  to  the  second  class  of  the  syphi- 
lised :  those  who  have  followed  a  mercurial  treatment,  with 
intention  not  to  neglect  any  of  the  details  which  the  subject, 
too  little  known,  will  admit  of. 
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Certain  pbyeicians,  without  having  against  syphiiisation  an 
absolute  repulsion,  regard  it  as  a  last  anchor  of  safetyj  when 
every  other  remedy  has  been  exhausted — mercury,  prepara- 
tions of  iodine,  &c*  Now  there  are  doubts  which  exist  still 
on  the  veritable  anti-syphilitic  powers  of  mercury ;  every  one 
kn#ws  that  mercurial  treatments,  the  most  rigorously  follow- 
ed, are  far  from  always  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
The  recidives  occurs  after  the  lapse  of  weeks  or  even  years, 
under  the  form  of  accidents  well  defined  and  peculiar  to  syphi- 
lis, either  as  nervous  troubles,  hyperesthesia,  paralysis  or 
mental  alienation;  at  other  times,  the  patient  has  acquired  a 
personal  immunity;  but  the  children  who  are  bom  of  him 
bear  the  too  evident  stigmas  of  syphilis,  and  witness  that  the 
evil  has  not  been  exhausted  in  its  distant  source. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  malapropos  to  mention  some  of  the 
cases  which  I  have  under  the  eye  at  the  time  I  write.  The 
first  is  a  man  of  36  years,  having  suffered  during  fourteen 
years  from  syphilis,  and  submitted  one  after  another  to  a  series 
of  mercurial  treatments ;  the  palatine  arch  is  destroyed,  almost 
every  bone  is  the  seat  of  exostoses,  the  constitution  is  altered 
to  a  high  degree,  or  at  least  such  was  his  state  before  syphiii- 
sation. Next,  a  man  of  28  years,  infected  during  seven  years, 
hemiplegic  several  months  in  spite  of  assiduous  treatment. 
A  young  girl  of  21  years,  who  has  been  recently  treated  for 
and  cured  of  a  constitutional  syphilis.  She  appeared  healthy 
and  robust,  but  her  infant,  aged  six  months,  has  been  attacked 
by  the  n^alady,  which  has  also  reappeared  in  the  mother.  A 
woman  of  80  years,  submitted  to  all  the  severity  of  the  method 
of  Dzondi,  and  reputed  perfectly  cured ;  her  first  infent  was 
still  born,  the  second  lived  one  day,  the  third  eleven  days,  the 
fourth  has  become  syphilitic  at  five  weeks ;  this  last  has  been 
syphilised,  and  will  be  referred  to  again.  Finally,  a  woman 
of  41  years,  not  less  actively  treated,  of  whom  the  children 
bave  all  died  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  and  who  is  herself 
hemiplegic.  I  could  well  extend  tliis  sad  list,  and  no  where 
is  one  more  struck  with  the  insufficient  result  of  treatment, 
than  in  a  little  country  like  ours,  where  the  patient  seldom 
ever  escapes  the  indefinite  control  of  the  physician.  If  in 
presence  of  these  daily  observations,  repeated  in  ^ite  of  the 
•^ftre  ezerciged,  to  vary  the  mode  af  employment  of  a  remedy, 
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we  find' another  means  exempt  from  the  same  dangers,  is  it 
wise,  is  it  humane  to  prescribe  it?  When  I  represent  to  my- 
self the  influence  exercised  by  mercury,  I  am  constrained  to 
demand,  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  remove,  entirely,  th^ 
syphilisation  of  subjects  treated  by  that  remedy.  The  field  for 
the  action  ot  therapeutic  agents,  is  no  more  the  same.  We^ 
combat  not  only  the  disease,  but  syphilis  allied  to  mercury^ 
It  seems  that  the  virus  and  the  remedy  have  submitted  to  a^ 
combination  so  intimate,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  tO' 
break  it.  The  farther  I  advance,  the  more  am  I  struck  by  the- 
greatness  of  the  obstacle,  and  the  more  I  hesitate  to  emply 
syphilisation  after  the  use  of  mercurials. 

The  patients  who  are  presented  in  the  condition  of  antece- 
dent hydrargyrisation,  can,  besides,  be  divided  into  four  catego- 
ries. 

1st  Those  who  are  attacked  by  affections  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  yet  recent  Syphilisation  succeeds  here, 
almost  as  well  as  if  there  had  been  no  mercurial  medication ; 
the  quantity  of  mercury  absorbed,  appears  to  be  of  no  impor- 
tance. On  the  contrary,  the  inveterate  forms,  turberculous, 
serpigenous  and  rupeacious  syphilides  yield  less  readily — either 
the  new  eruptions,  more  or  less  intense,  more  or  less  acute  in 
their  march,  come  in  collision ;  or  the  existing  eruptions  are 
too  stubborn.  The  inoculations  give  ulcers  but  little  active : 
in  this  case,  I  administer  iodine  at  the  same  time  that  I  prac- 
tice syphilisation,  and,  after  under  the  influence  of  this  sub- 
stance, the  inoculation  assumes  its  legitimate  activity.  It 
seems  that  iodine  epjoys  the  property  of  destroying  the  com- 
bination made  between  mercury  and  the  syphilitic  principle. 

2d.  Those  who  have  suffered  from  affections  of  the  bones, 
are  not  proper  subjects  for  syphilisation,  as  the  osseous  altera- 
tions may  or  may  not  be  the  consequence  of  hydrargyric  treat- 
ment 

8d.  Those  who  are  subject  to  nervous  complaints,  paralytic 
or  hyperesthetic  conditions,  may  experience  the  good  efiects 
of  syphilisation.  I  have  recounted  elsewhere,  a  cure  of  syphi- 
litic  paralysis ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  nervous  troubles 
rest  without  their  specific  manifestations,  the  chancres  are 
never  good,  the  general  state  of  health  alone  can  be  amdio- 
lated. 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  right,  with  such  feeble  chan- 
cres, to  have  recourse  to  syphilisation  ?  I  believe  that,  if  there 
is  no  other  merit  attached  to  it,  it  has  that  of  destroying  the 
dyscrasia,  and  preventing  an  extension  of  the  evil  the  physi- 
cian has  been  unable  to  remove.  In  these  cases,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lose  no  time  in  the  administration  of  iodine.  I  am  far 
from  denying  the  utility  of  iodine,  but  I  believe  it  exercises 
upon  syphilis,  an  action  really  secondary.  The  numerous  ex- 
periments I  have  instituted  upon  this  subject,  have  convinced 
me  that  the  principal  virtue  of  iodine,  here,  is  as  an  antimer- 
curial.  It  is  wrong  to  assert  that  mercury  cures  the  first  se- 
condary accidents,  and  iodine  those  which  follow  latter:  it 
should  be  said  that  iodine  is  indicated  against  the  accidents 
which  appear  as  consequences  of  mercurialisation. 

4th.  Finally,  I  arrange,  in  the  last  class,  those  who,  appear- 
ing perfectly  healthy  themselves,  have  given  birth  to  syphilitic 
children.  The  observations  I  have  made,  are  neither  complete 
nor  sufficient. 

The  time  demanded  by  syphilisation,  upon  individuals  mer- 
curialised, is  exceedingly  variable :  as  a  general  rule,  they  re- 
quire a  longer  medication  than  others ;  say  from  4  months  to 
a  year,  with  mean  of  from  six  to  eight  months,  and  yet,  all 
fear  of  recurrence  is  not  removed.  Of  37  syphilised  patients, 
who  had,  at  first,  been  treated  mercurially,  7  had  a  return  with 
symptoms  of  medium  intensity,  that  which  proves  at  least,  that 
the  inoculation  had  not  endowed  the  virus  with  new  vigor. 

The  third  proposition  which  I  omitted  in  the  beginning,  is 
relative  to  the  general  improved  health  which  the  syphilised 
experience.  When  the  usual  symptoms  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  such  as  fatigue,  insomnolency,  rheumatic-pains,  exist, 
they  disappear  with  syphilisation,  and  afterwards  the  patient  even 
gains  a  certain  "embonpoint*'  Probably,  physicians  who 
have  never  either  practiced  syphilisation  themselves,  or  seen  it 
practiced,  will  receive  this  assertion  with  doubt,  but  experience 
is  all  in  its  favor :  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  of  treat- 
ment, the  patients  affirm  that  they  feel  themselves  disposed, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  treatment,  they  are  in  a  state  to  under- 
take the  most  laborious  occupations.  It  has  become  almost 
an  invariable  usage  to  oppose  to  syphilisation,  as  a  decisive  ar- 
gument, the  danger  which  it  entails  as  a  consequence.    It  is, 
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above  all,  upon  the  phagedenism  of  the  first  ulcers,  that  this 
is  founded.  It  is  thought  reasonably  enough,  in  appearance, 
that  if  one  single  chancre  can  produce  such  great  disorders,  a 
hundred  inoculations  ought  to  multiply,  greatly,  the  peril. 
Facts  have  shown  that  phagedenism  is  a  rare  exception,  and 
that  artificial  chancres  do  not  provoke  such  accidents. 

Until  the  present,  the  results  I  have  given  so  briefly  have 
been  obtained  from  adults ;  and  until  the  last  months  of  the 
past  year,  I  have  only  applied  syphilisation  to  persons  in  the 
strength  of  age.  Encouraged  by  the  remarkable  effects  I 
witnessed,  and  disturbed  by  the  too  often  sad  consequences  of 
the  mercurial  treatment,  I  yet  hesitated  to  apply  to  infants  the 
method  of  inoculation.  Would  infants  be  able  to  support 
the  suppuration  determined  by  artificial  chancres?  "Would 
they  not  be  deeply  if  not  fatally  affected  ?  I  can  only  say 
that  I  passed  more  than  a  year  in  these  indecisions,  but  the 
comparative  examination  of  treatments  proposed  and  attempt- 
ed upon  infants,  finished  by  triumphing  over  my  scruples.  It 
was  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  that  I  commenced  a  series  of 
researches  upon  infants,  undertaking  these  experiments  with 
the  same  inquietude  I  experienced,  when,  for  the  first  time  I  in- 
troduced a  lancet  charged  with  the  virus,  under  the  epidermis  of 
an  adult.  The  event  has  completely  reassured  me,  the  fears  I 
had  conceived  relative  to  the  suppuration,  were  vain ;  the  ar- 
tificial chancres  were  so  small  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
one  could  borrow  matter  for  successive  inocculations. 

I  will  content  myself  with  resuming  successively  some  few 
of  the  long  observations  I  have  gathered  up  to  this  date. 

1st.  Maren  Olsdatter,  IJ  years,  entered  the  hospital  22d 
September,  1855.  Ulcerated  mucous  tubercles  around  the 
arms  and  labia  majora,  redness  of  the  throat  with  alteration. 
The  infant  nursed  by  its  mother  who  was  syphilitic  and  had 
been  treated  mercurially.  The  first  manifestations  date  about 
a  month  back.  Olsdatter  has  had,  in  all,  fifty  inoculations, 
of  which  twenty-six  did  not  succeed,  leaving  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  chancres ;  all  the  ulcerations  were  small,  and  all  healed 
two  months  after  the  commencement  of  syphilisation;  at 
the  end  of  four  months  the  immunity  was  complete,  conse- 
quently requiring  the  same  time  as  in  adults.  The  syphilitic 
phenomena  disappeared  gradually  to  the  27th  day ;  the  last 
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vestiges  of  the  mucous  tubercles  were  not  effaced  until  the 
end  of  four  months  and  a  half.  From  the  9th  to  the  22d  of 
February,  it  suffered  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  but  the 
cure  of  the  syphilis  had  taken  place  eighteen  days  betore. 

2d.  Madeline  Svensdatter,  6  months  of  age,  entered  the 
hospital  21st  November,  1855.  Mucous  tubercles  of  different 
dimensions  about  the  genital  parts,  one  of  them  which  is  ulce. 
rated  has  about  the  dimension  of  a  franc  piece.  The  infant 
is  pale  and  nervous ;  some  pustules  on  the  head;  nursed  by  a 
syphilitic  woman ;  no  indications  upon  the  health  of  father  or 
mother.  This  infant  underwent,  in  all  thirty-eight  inoccula- 
tions,  of  which  were  fifteen  without  l-esult,  or  twenty-three 
artificial  chancres  having  the  same  characters  as  in  the  prece- 
ding case.  Six  weeks  after  inoculation,  the  artificial  ulcers 
took  on  a  redoubled  activity,  at  the  same  time  that  a  papu- 
lous exanthema  appeared.  Immunity  was  acquired  about  the 
end  of  two  months  and  twenty-two  days,  that  is  four  months 
and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of  syphilisation.  All  the 
symptoms  had  disappeared. 

8d.  Christensen,  boy  of  seven  weeks,  entered  80th  January, 
1856.  Observed  upon  the  nates,  internal  surfaces  of  the 
thighs,  the  heels,  and  the  hands,  round  brownish  colored  spots, 
which  appear  elevated  above  the  skin,  and  of  which  the  diam- 
eter is  from  one  to  two  lines ;  many  of  these  spots  are  sqa- 
mous.  No  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes  except  a  light 
coryza.  The  mother  was  treated  seven  years  since,  by  the 
method  of  Dzondi,  for  a  constitutional  syphilis.  Since  then, 
she  has  had  four  children ;  the  first,  prematurely  bom,  did  not 
live ;  the  second  came  at  eight  months ;  the  third  lived  eleven 
days ;  the  last  has  been  submitted  to  135  inoculations,of  which 
104  positive.  The  first  gave  ulcers  from  two  to  three  lines  in 
diameter,  and  sufficiently  deep ;  later,  they  cause  only  small 
pustules,  often  hardly  furnishing  inoculable  matter.  Immu- 
nity existed  at  the  end  of  four  months  in  spite  of  the  consid- 
erable number  of  inoculations.  The  sypbilitic  accidents  com- 
menced to  diminish  at  the  fourteenth  day ;  they  disappeared 
at  the  sixth  week,  when  a  new  eruption  of  short  duration 
supervened.  The  general  health  is  well  maintained.  As 
seen  by  the  preceding  tacts,  inoculations  have  been  practiced 
upon  infants  as  upon  adults.    I  have  only  inoculated  fewer 
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chancres  each  time,  and  repeated  the  operation  less  frequently 
(four  to  five  days  of  interval,  Bometimes  beyond  that  time.) 
The  development  of  the  pustules  seem  slower  in  infants  than 
in  adults.  It  is  not  common  for  the  pustule  to  become  evi- 
dent until  the  end  of  the  second  day.  They  attain  rarely  di- 
mensions which  surpass  one  or  two  lines  in  diameter ;  they 
are  slightly  characterised,  softer,  less  neatly  depressed  in  the 
centre ;  the  redness  of  the  areola  is  insignificant,  often  null. 
The  consecutive  alteration  has  the  characters  peculiar  to  syphi- 
litic ulcers,  but  they  are  developed  slowly,  and  tend  to  cover 
themselves  with  scabs  under  which  they  extend.  The  farther 
one  advances  with  the  syphilisation,  the  smaller  and  more  su- 
perficial they  become.  The  cure  is  not  accomplished  rapidly, 
and  the  matter  secreted  remains  for  a  long  time  inoculable, 
(twenty-six  days  in  the  first  patient.)  Artificial  chancres  are 
hardly  at  all  depressed,  and  but  little  colored  by  pigment. 

The  fears  which  I  had  conceived,  were  not  then  well  groun- 
ded. The  chancres,  instead  of  being  more  extended,  as  I  sup- 
posed they  would  be,  were  of  small  proportions.  As  to  defi- 
nitive effects,  they  have  conformed  to  those  given  by  observa* 
tion  on  adults. 

1st.  There  is  an  immunity  from  syphilitic  virus  in  infants  r 
the  time  is  nearly  the  same  for  their  cure,  as  for  that  of  indi- 
viduals more  advanced  in  age,  as  well  as  that  the  inoculations, 
were  less  numerous.  The  susceptility  to  infection  of  the  vi~ 
rus,  varies  according  to  individual  disposition. 

2d.  The  existing  syphilitic  phenomena  disappeared.  Tho' 
infants  were  exempt  from  all  mercurial  treatment.  But  one 
important  circumstance  should  be  noticed :  The  two  fij?st  were? 
suffering  from  an  acquired  disease ;  the  last  from  hereditary 
syphilis.  It  was  to  this  fact,  that  the  little  patient  owed  the* 
long  time  in  whch  it  was  liable  to  contract  the  malady ;  it  was* 
to  the  mercurial  treatment  to  which  its  mother  had  submitted,, 
and  of  which  it  felt  the  eftects.  I  have,  actually,  to  treat  two» 
infants  of  six  months,  to  whom  hydrargyric  preparations  have 
been  administered.  The  artificial  ulcers  on  them,  are  more 
extended  and  more  profound,  but  the  other  phenomena  obey 
the  common  law. 

3d,  The  general  condition  of  the  infants  has  not  been  al- 
tered, disadvantagiously,  by  the  inoculations ;  they  are  as  fat 
and  healthy  as  possible. 
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I  do  not  believe  that,  in  comparing  the  results  with  those 
given  by  young  persons  treated  mercurially,  there  is  room  to 
hesitate.  The  whole  world  knows  with  what  difficulty  infants 
tolerate  the  use  of  mercury,  and  what  sad  influences  it  exer- 
cises upon  their  organism  when  it  does  not  cause  death.  The 
element  of  tmCy  at  this  age,  is  not  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. What  imports,  if  the  little  patient  is  cured,  that  it  bears 
for  a  few  months,  true  little  ulcerated  pustules.  As  for  the 
probability  of  recidives,the  future  only  can  teach  that  which  it  is 
permitted  to  hope ;  but  should  recurrences  supervene,  is  it  not 
at  least  doubtful  that  they  will  be  more  grave,  or  as  grave  as 
those  which  a  mercurial  treatment  is  powerless  to  prevent  ? 
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SELECTIONS. 


0\the  Evil  Effects  of  Marriages  of  Consanguinity,     A  Paper  read  be- 
fore the  Louisville  Medical  Club,  by  S.  M.  Bemiss,  M.  D. 

♦    ♦    ♦     "  They  breed  in-and-in,  as  might  be  known ; 
Marrying  their  coosins,  nay,  their  aunts  and  nieces. 
Which  always  spoils  the  breed  if  it  increases." 

Some  facts  illustrating,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  tbe  evil  results  of  mar- 
riages of  consanguinity,  fell  under  the  obserTation  of  the  writer  several 
months  ago,  and  determined  him  to  collect  others  of  a  similar  character, 
and  endeavor  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  warrant  some  definite 
conclusioos  upon  this  important  subject.  The  collection  of  original  facts 
connected  with  these  marriages  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  and 
oftentimes  as  disagreeable  as  it  is  difficult  and  delicate.  We  can  seldom 
gain  information  in  reference  to  their  history  and  results  from  any  source 
60  exact  and  reliable  as  from  the  family  itself;  and  such  is  frequently 
the  secrecy  observed  by  relatives  in  regard  to  these  revelations,  that  we 
are  unable  to  obtain  stiitistics  sufficiently  minute  to  afford  a  basis  for  posi- 
tive conclusions.  Such  statistical  information  as  my  paper  contains,  may, 
however,  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  correct;  for  I  have  at  once  rejected 
all  presented  to  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  was  not  able,  from  my  know- 
lego  of  the  informant,  to  indorse  as  entirely  to  be' relied  upon.  One  other 
d^culty  met  with  in  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  this  subject,  is  the 
poverty  of  its  literature ;  for,  though  long  and  able  treatises  have  been 
written  upon  the  best  methods  of  preventing  or  arresting  deterioration  of 
domestic  animals,  by  the  introduction,  from  time  to  time,  of  new  crosses 
into  their  respective  breeds,  yet  the  question  of  degradation  of  numerous 
&milies  of  the  human  species,  by  neglect  of  similar  counteracting  influ- 
ences, has  rarely  been  a  subject  of  literary  or  medical  discussion.  Never- 
theless, the  opinion  is  strictly  tenable,  however  humiliating  it  may  be  to 
our  pride,  that  the  rules  which  govern  the  procreation  of  species  are  not 
essentially  different  in  man  and  domestic  animals.  This  want  of  medical 
research  upon  the  subject  in  question,  does  not  proceed  from  the  novelty 
or  recent  origin  of  the  truth  just  stated,  for  Killiet  has  well  observed, 
<<  No  one  can  claim  priority  of  the  idea,  when  its  antiquity  is  such  that 
we  cannot  trace  it  to  its  source." 

In  primitive  i^es,  marriages  between  near  blood  relations  were  occa- 
sionally necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race ;  but  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  their  abuse  led  to  the  early  enactment  of  laws  to  establish  the 
degrees  of  consanguinity,  beyond  which  marriages  might  be  consummated 
without  fear  of  perverted  sanitary  condition  in  the  progeny.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  ascertained  fact  of  history,  that  these  early  laws  of  incest  owed 
their  origin  to  physiological  observations ;  but  it  seems  to  me  entirely 
reasonable  to  infer  that,  witnessing  the  pernicious  effects  of  such  unions 
upon  ofbpringy  first  su^^ested  the  establishment  of  laws  to  prevent  the 
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•continued  repetition  of  the  evil.  Those  were  ages  in  which  physical 
force  had  not  been  superceded  by  the  inventions  and  mechanicd  appli- 
«ncos  of  the  present  day;  and  the  power  of  a  community  was  measured 
by  the  amount  of  muscle  under  its  control.  Legislators,  who  contended 
that ''  walls  of  men  were  better  than  walls  of  stone/'  would  certainly  ex- 
ercise the  most  sedulous  oare  to  maintain,  so  fsEir  as  practicable,  the  phy- 
sical integrity  of  their  people.  In  further  proof  of  this  inference,  So- 
<;rates,  wb«n  inveighing  against  the  incestuous  marriages  that  were  some- 
times practised  at  Sparta  and  Athens,  says,  he  regards  them  as  ^*  preju- 
dicial to  the  healthy  propagation  of  the  species." — (Rilli«t.) 

The  laws  of  Moses  interdicted  marriages  within  the  third  degree  of 
relationship.  The  Roman  laws  were  more  strict  in  this  respect  in  former 
than  in  later  times.  Plutarch  says,  ^'  In  ancient  times  the  Romans  ab- 
stained &om  marrying  their  kinswomen  in  any  degree  of  blood ;  as  they 
At  present  forbear  their  aunts  and  sisters.  It  was  late  before  the  mar- 
riage of  cousins-german  was  dispensed  with." — (Jantway.)  The  Catho- 
lic Church,  at  an  early  period,  opposed  itself  to  blood  alUancM.  Pope 
Gregory,  the  Great,  in  proscribing  such  marriages,  gives,  like  Socrates,  a 
physiological  reason:  ^' Experimento  didicimus  ex  tali  coajugio  sobolem 
«acorenere  non  posse." — (Rilliet. ) 

References  may  be  found  to  the  unfortunate  influences  of  marriages  of 
consanguinity  upon  offspring,  in  various  medical  worics  of  the  previoos 
and  present  century,*  but  no  facts  are  adduced  to  support  the  conclusions 
of  the  authors ;  nor  have  any  statistics,  illustrating  these  effects,  been 
presented  to  the  profession,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  except  some  facta 
in  Dr.  Howe's  valuable  reports  on  idiocy. 

By  much  labor,  I  have  obtained  statistical  accounts  of  thirty-four 
marriages  of  consanguinity.  Of  this  number,  twenty-eight  were  of  the 
third  degree  of  the  civil  law,  or  between  &rst  cousins.  Of  the  total 
number  of  marriages,  twenty-seven  were  fruitful  and  seven  sterile.  The 
twenty-seven  fruitful  unions,  produced  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
children.  In  only  thirteen  of  these  marriages,  was  the  sex  of  the  otf- 
flpring  reported,  giving  forty-nine  males  to  forty-two  females.  Of  the 
twenty-eight  marriages  of  the  third  decree  of  relationship,  twenty-threo 
were  fruitful  and  five  sterile.  Of  the  six  marriages  in  the  fourth  degree, 
four  were  fruitful  and  two  sterile.  Of  the  six  of  these  latter  instances  of 
sterility,  the  female  was  the  product  of  a  marriage  of  consanguinity. 
The  relative  proportion  of  children  to  the  total  number  of  marriages  was 
«s  1  to  5-6.  The  average  fecundity  to  each  fruitful  union  was  seven  and 
a  slight  excess.  The  average  fecundity  to  each  fruitful  union  was  seven 
and  a  slight  excess.  The  average  births  to  e«ich  fecund  marriage  in  the 
third  degr$^  of  kinship  was  6-87,  nearly.  The  average  number  of  births 
in  the  fruitful  unions  of  the  fourth  degree,  was  8}. 

Of  the  102  children  resulting  from  these  marriages,  58  jperished  in 
«arly  life.  In  24  of  the  58  deauis,  the  causes  are  stated  as  follows :  of 
consumption,  15;  of  spasmodic  affections,  8;  of  hydrocephalus,  1.  Of 
the  134  who  arrived  at  maturity,  46  are  reported  as  healthy ;  32  are  set 
down  as  deteriorated,  but  without  absolute  indications  of  disease;  and  9 
are  returned  without  any  statement  as  to  health  or  condition.  The  re- 
maining 57  all  possess  such  abnormities  as  to  render  them  the  subjects  of 

*  Mason  Good,  Combd^  farlow,  &o. 
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particular  observation.  Those  are  classed  as  follows:  23  are  scrofriloafl; 
4  are  epileptics ;  2  are  insane ;  2  are  mutes ;  4  are  idiots ;  2  are  blind ; 
2  are  deformed ;  5  are  albinoes ;  6  have  defective  vision ;  and  1  has 
chorea. 

In  point  of  fecundity^  these  marriages  probably  present  results  not 
differing  materially  from  the  average  fertility  of  marriages  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  West.  I  do  not  know  of  any  rules  by  which  to  determine 
the  average  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  among  our  country  popula- 
tion, but  I  do  not  doubt  they  will  equal  in  fruitfulness  the  most  prolific 
portions  of  Europe.  In  some  villages  of  Scotland,  the  proportion  of 
births  to  a  marriage  is  stated  to  be  seven.  (Cy.  Pract.  Med.)  The 
parties  to  the  above  intermarriages*were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of 
rural  habitation  ]  were,  in  many  instances,  remarkable  for  mental  and 
physical  development;  and  were  all  surrounded,  in  a  largo  majority  of 
cases,  by  circumstances  of  living  calculated  to  insure  the  utmost  degree 
of  fruitfulness  and  prolonged  life. 

These  statistics,  then,  I  am  satisfied,  exhibit  results  on  this  account 
more  than  usually  favorable  to  the  offspring.  In  support  of  this  opinion^ 
we  may  contrast  this  report  with  Dr.  Howe's  observation  of  17  marria- 
ges of  blood  relations,  in  his  report  on  idiocy.  These  17  marriages  gave 
^'  birth  to  95  children,  of  whom  44  were  idiots,  12  scrofulous  and  puny, 
1  deaf,  1  dwarf,  58  in  all,  of  low  health  or  imperfect,  and  only  87  of 
even  tolerable  health."  An  unusually  large  number,  over  one-fifth,  of 
the  marriages  in  my  report,  were  sterile ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
can,  in  any  instance,  be  imputed  to  other  causes  than  the  influence  of 
consanguinity.  Some  of  the  parties  to  these  sterile  unions  have  had 
excellent  corporeal  and  mental  endowments,  and  have  arrived  at  unusual 
longevity.  In  four  instances  reported  to  me,  females  descended  from 
these  intermarriages  have  proved  barren  without  exhibition  of  constitu- 
tional defect.  In  two  of  these  instances,  they  had  married  relatives ;  in 
the  other  two,  they  married  without  the  circle  of  family  affinity. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  anv  hypothesis  as  to  the  active  cause  of 
sterility  in  these  cases.  It  is  a  suDJect  in  reference  to  which  physiologi- 
cal reasoning  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  furnished  no  satisfactory  results. 
We  cannot  force  our  researches  into  the  hidden  penetralia  of  nature,  and 
there  discover  how  her  processes  of  reproduction  are  so  interfered  with, 
as  to  render  these  intermarriages  disastrous  to  their  issue ;  nor  by  what 
means  she  avoids  these  unfortunate  results,  by  rendering  many  such 
unions  iVuitless.  We  must  leave  the  development  of  this  subject  to  the 
future  physiologist :  if,  indeed,  the  sea  of  human  knowledge  shall  ever 
extend  its  limits  in  this  direction. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  the  offiipring,  in  the  cases  alluded 
to.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  cases  of  scrofula  ^  larger  than 
the  same  number  of  descendants  of  marriages  of  consanguinity  would 
ordinarily  exhibit.  This  predominance  of  scrofula  probably  results  from 
the  fact  that,  in  three  of  the  families,  tliere  b  reason  to  suspect  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  strumous  taint.  These  families  alone  yield  sixteen 
cases  of  scrofula.  This  fact,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  deaths 
ascribed  to  phthisis,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Dr.  Barlow's  observation, 
that  the  tuberculous  diathesis  ''  shows  itself,  in  the  greatest  intensity,  in 
the  offspring  of  marriage  between  relations^  in  whose  family  the  taint  has 
already  exii^/' 
8 
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I  have  not  obtained  sufficient  information  to  enable  me  to  describe  the 
particolar  manifestations  of  scrofulous  diathesis  in  each  individual  case  ', 
Bome  of  them  are,  however,  represented  as  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

Rilliot  places  epilepsy  first  in  order  of  frequency,  of  the  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  to  which  the  products  of  family  intermarriage  are 
most  liable.  My  report  comprises  four  epileptics ;  the  father  of  one  of 
whom  was  likewise  the  result  of  a  marriage  of  cousins.  Eight  of  the 
deaths  are  ascribed  to  spasmodic  affections,  and  four  of  this  number  are 
specified  as  epilepsy. 

I  have  no  information  in  regard  to  the  degree  or  character  of  mental 
aberration  of  the  two  insane  subjects,  contained  in  the  enumeration. 
The  two  cases  of  muteism  were  congenital,  and  will  be  again  referred  to^ 
MB  will  also  the  four  oases  of  idiocy. 

I  am  not  informed  whether  the  two  cases  of  blindness  were  congenita], 
or  produced  eauses  occurring  after  birth ;  they,  however,  both  occurred 
in  the  same  family,  and  were,  in  all  probability,  congenital. 

The  cases  of  deformity  were,  in  one  instance,  curvature  of  the  spine ; 
in  the  other,  malformation  of  an  arm.  The  six  cases  of  defective  vision^ 
were  myopia,  and  the  results  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  abnormities  of 
ofi&pring  my  report  presents.  I  refer  to  albinoism.  Absence  of  the 
pigmentary  cells  of  the  integument  and  coats  of  the  eye,  is,  undoubtedly, 
like  most  other  deviations  from  the  normal  type  of  reproduction,  a  mark 
of  deterioration.  But  albinoism  sometimes  occurs  where  there  is  no 
oause  or  condition,  apart  from  its  own  manifestation,  to  lead  ns  to  infer 
degradation;  and,  having  once  occurred  in  a  family,  the  influence  of  ma- 
tenial  emotion  might  have  much  to  do  with  its  repetition.  It  may  exist 
in  connection  with  a  moderate  state  of  corporeal  health,  and  a  striking 
development  of  intellectual  sprightliness,  as  in  some  of  the  subjects  of 
my  report  In  domestic  animals,  it  is  so  well  understood  to  indicate 
impaired  value,  that  connoisseurs  in  horseflesh  reject  such  animals  as 
bave  absence  of  coloring  pigment  in  the  hair  and  tegumentary  tissues. 
M.  Si^le's*  observations  upon  albino  cats  led  him  to  conclude  that  it 
was,  in  this  animal,  uniformly  attended  by  absence  of  the  auditory  sense. 
No  defect  of  hearing  has  accompanied  its  presence  in  the  subjects  of  my 
report.  Almost  all  the  albinos  here  included  are  nearsighted.  Esquirol 
also  mentions  an  albino  who  was  certainly  myopic,  and  another,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  author  has  spoken  of  this  con- 
dition as  the  result  of  in-and-in  marrying;  but  Esquirol  stat<;s,  that 
wherever  we  meet  with  albinos,  there  we  also  find  the  goitrous  and  idiotic ; 
and  these  latter  are  known  to  be  common  products  of  marriages  between 
kindred.  From  Dr.  Howe's  investigations  on  this  subject,  it  is  safe  to 
infer  that  idiocy  is  oftener  the  result  of  this  eause,  than  was  heretofore 
suspected.  In  Dr.  Howe's  report,  seventeen  out  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  idiots^  were  found  to  be  products  of  marriages  of  consanguin- 
ity. If  the  same  ratio  held  good  throughout  this  country,  there  would 
have  been,  in  1850,  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  idiots  in  the  United 
States,  the  offspring  of  parents  connected  by  blood-ties. 

Congenital  deafness  is  another  impairment  common  to  the  products  of 
marriages  of  this  characteir.     M.  Meniese^  physician  to  the  Imperial  In- 

*  London  Medical  Timet,  vol.  18,  p.  128. 
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stitute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Paris,  considers  this  infirmity,  when 
congenital,  more  often  referable  to  this  cause  than  any  other.  My  in- 
quiries have  not,  thus  far,  led  me  to  a  similar  conclusion ;  but  its  great 
frequency  among  the  offspring  of  such  marriageS;  cannot  be  doubted. 
A  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer^  some  years  ago,  stated,  that  '^  a 
great  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
the  blind  and  idiotic,  ar«  found  to  be  the  product  of  the  intermarriages 
of  cousins.''  Then,  if  we  add  to  the  747  idiots,  the  mute^  epileptic^ 
blind,  and  insane  products  of  these  marriages,  computing  the  number  at 
the  Yory  lowest  probable  figure,  and  sum  together  the  whole,  we  shall 
have,  resulting  from  the  physiological  error  in  the  United  States,  not  less 
than  tvx)  thousand  victims,  whose  conditions  are,  for  the  most  part,  ir- 
remediable ;  besides  a  greater  number  suffering  from  other  impairments 
of  constitution  entailed  upon  them  by  the  same  cause.     Truly, 

**DemocTitti8  did  well  to  laugh  of  old : 
Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more  f 

This  life  of  oiirs  is  more  ridieolous 
Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before." 

I  am  aware  that  many  circumstances  may  produce  defective  issue  be- 
sides the  influence  of  consanguinity,  such  as  the  habits  of  the  parents^ 
and  their  particular  condition  at  the  period  of  approach.  Maternal  emo- 
tion or  constitutional  derangement  during  pregnancy,  may  also  frequently 
determine  the  character  of  the  offspring.  !But  these  accidental  influences 
are  not  more  likely  to  prevail  in  marriages  of  consanguinity,  than  in  those 
of  a  different  character ;  while  the  numbar  of  departures  from  a  healthy 
standard,  in  the  issue  of  these  marriages,  is  incomparably  greater  than  in 
those  where  no  such  connection  exists. 

To  prove  still  more  certainly  that  these  various  impairments  of  off- 
spring are  due  to  the  influence  of  too  frequent  admixture  of  the  same 
blood,  we  have  only  to  associate  the  cases  in  my  report  in  the  various  de- 
grees of  relationship,  and  observe  if  the  proportion  of  accidents  to  the 
offspring  is  increased  with  the  degree  of  relationship.  To  arrive  at  this 
point,  I  shall  divide  the  productive  marriages  in  my  report  into  three 
classes :  those  of  the  fourth  degree,  or  between  second  cousins ;  those  of 
the  third  degree,  or  between  first  cousins ;  and  those  nearer  than  the  third 
degree,  as  between  double  cousins,  or  between  cousins,  themselves  the 
descendants  of  cousins.     The  table  will  stand  thus : 


Degree 


4th  degree, . 
3d  degree,.. 
8}  degree,.. 


4 

19 

4 


^a 


I 


84  8 

130         37 

27         18 


1 


6 

31 

5 


10 

17 

6 


I 


10 
36 


o 

I 


It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  percentage  of  calamitous  results  to 
the  progeny  is  largely  increased  as  the  relationship  becomes  closer.  I 
have  also  accounts  of  two  marriages  in  the  second  degree,  or  between 
uncles  and  neices,  but  they  have  not  been  consummated  sufficiently  long 
to  determine  their  results. 
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I  now  propose  to  notice  briefly  the  circumstances  calculated  to  modify 
the  effects  of  marriages  of  consanguinitj,  either  in  lessening  or  aggra- 
rating  their  evil  results.  That  these  marriages  are  sometimes  practiced 
without  apparent  ill  consequences  to  the  offspring,  is  obvious  to  all  whose 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  observation  of  these  points.  Under  what  cir- 
oumstanoeSf  then,  may  they  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  healthy  off- 
spring ?  Is  it  when,  as  Mercatus  has  advised  those  entering  upon  mat- 
rimony, the  parties  are  of  opposite  temperaments  ?  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  this,  with  some  other  circumstances  to  be  mentioned^  has 
great  influence  in  determining  the  results.  Baillou  has  remarked,  that 
^parents  transmit  to  their  children  disease  as  well  as  wealth,  but  the 
former  much  more  certainly  than  the  latter."  (Still^'s  Pathology.)  This 
remark  is  probably  equally  true  with  regard  to  points  of  temperament 
and  types  of  physiological  idiosyncrasy  as  to  predisposition  to  disease  may 
often  vonsbt  in  a  hyper-manifestation  of  certain  constitutional  peculiar- 
ities. Nature  seems  to  have  designed  that  the  conditions  and  tendencies 
of  human  organisms  should  be  kept  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
This  equipoise,  necessary  to  the  healthy  condition  of  man,  upon  whatever 
inexplicable  cause  it  may  depend,  may  be  readily  disarranged  by  giving 
undue  predominance  to  any  particular  constitutional  phase.  The  slighter 
deviations  from  a  normal  mean  would  constitute  individual  or  family  pe- 
euliarities;  while  more  markel  perversions  become  morbid  manifesta- 
tions, and  infirmity  results.  As  in  the  moral  man  none  are  exempt  from 
the  taint  of  sin,  so  in  the  physical  man  each  individual  of  our  race  has 
his  obliquity  towards  disease, — generally,  perhaps  uniformly,  towards 
some  particular  disease.  It  is  then  reasonable  to  expect  that  when  two 
individuals  marry,  who  possess  the  same  morbid  proclivity,  their  offspriug 
will  present  that  identical  divergence,  but  in  a  much  more  marked  de- 
gree. Thus,  undoubtedly,  have  originated  many  family  peculiarities, 
perverted  tastes,  and  morbid  diatheses.  The  circle  of  individuals  thus 
constituted  sometimes  includes  large  communities,  as  is  observed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  disease  denominated  Plica  Polonica,  which  attacks  the  Polish 
and  spares  the  Rtissian  peasant  living  under  external  circumstances 
equally  liable  to  produce  the  malady.  (Pritchard.)  There  is  no  better 
mode  of  maintaining  this  happy  mean  of  temperament  than  by  admixture 
of  types  of  constitution  possessing  no  family  identity.  We  may  possibly 
and  justly,  think  with  Benton,  that  "  it  hath  been  ordered  by  God's 
especial  providence,  that  in  all  ages  there  should  be  (as  usually  there  is,) 
once  in  600  years,  a  transmigration  of  nations,  to  amend  and  purify  their 
blood,  as  we  alter  seed  upon  our  land;  and  that  there  should  be,  .as  it 
were,  an  inundation  of  those  north<>rn  Goths  and  Vandals,  which  overran, 
as  a  deluge,  most  parts  of  Europe,  to  alter,  for  our  good,  our  complexions, 
which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary  infirmities^  which,  by  our  lust 
and  intemperance,  we  had  contracted." 

History  presents  some  instances  altogether  antagonistic  to  the  doctrine 
of  degradation  from  this  cause.  Especially  does  Sacred  Writ  offer  some 
oases,  of  such  remarkable  emphasis,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  explain  the  non-sequence  of  deterioration  of  offspring,  if  the  rule  by 
which  our  contemporaries  are  measured  were  equally  applicable  to  them. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  all  married  wives  connected  to  them  by 
blood-ties,  and  yet  they  were  the  chosen  progenitors  of  a  privileged  and 
^g^  J  gifted  people,  and  nothing  pertaining  to  their  histoiy  ooggestB  the 
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idea  of  immediate  degeneration  of  progeny.  A  very  learned  divine  has 
explained  to  me  this  seeming  contravention  of  a  natural  law,  by  the  sup- 
position that,  as  the  Jews  were  a  people  chosen  for  an  especial  purpose, 
they  existed  under  abnormal  conditions,  and  all  influences  ordinarily  en- 
uring to  their  prejudice  were  providentially  countervailed.  This  pre- 
sumption is  certainly  plausible ;  and  as  we  see  the  same  people  protected 
in  future  trials  by  miraculous  interposition,  the  argument  may  he  enter- 
tained without  violence  to  reason.  But  without  presupposing  the  exer- 
cise of  supernatural  influences,  the  apparent  inoperativeness  of  this  law 
of  degradation  by  in-and-in  marrying,  m  the  above  instances,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  Adam's  sons  and  daughters,  may  be  explained  by  the  incom- 
parably superior  endowments  of  these  primeval  denizens  oi  our  globe. 
Those  were  days  in  which  man  dwelt  as  it  were  in  the  presence  of  his 
Creator;  "when,"  as  Schldgpl  observes,  "  God  familiarly  taught  man  the 
rudiments  of  speech,  as  a  parent  teaches  a  child.''  If  those  ancient 
patriarchs  were  found  worthy  of  these  high  honors,  and  if  they  could 
ordinarily  attain  to  a  longevity  many  times  beyond  that  to  which  onr 
most  perfect  organizations  can  now  arrive,  how  immeasurably  superior  to 
ourselves  must  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  in  vigor  and  exoellenoe  of 
constitution.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  propagate  the  race  by  alliance 
with  their  own  blood,  with  no  such  baneful  results  as  similar  causes  now 
call  forth.  But  it  is  ndt  necessary  to  believe  that  such  unions  were 
even  then  exempt  from  pernicious  effects,  but  in  their  perfect  condition 
of  corporeal  organism,  and  freedom  from  predispositions  to  disease,  the 
deterioration  of  race  resulting  from  this  cause  was  probably  exhibited  ia 
the  lowering  of  the  vital  powers  and  simple  abreviation  of  life,  rather 
than  in  demonstrations  of  the  diseases  of  the  present  day.  We  still 
see  these  very  same  circumstances  of  constitution  and  condition  counter- 
acting, to  a  limited  extent,  the  evil  tendency  of  this  cause.  In  the  early 
settlement  of  the  West,  the  inhabitants  were,  for  security,  gathered  into 
communities  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  older  States  by  miles  of  dangerous  wilderness.  It  was  natural 
that  each  community  should  be  composed,  in  a  great  degree,  of  blood 
relations,  since,  in  forming  companies  for  migration,  the  several  branches 
of  one  family  would  often.  When  in  their  new  homes,  a  scarcity  of 
marriageable  material  would  often  render  unions  between  relations  expe- 
dient, and  afterwards,  these  covenants,  arising  at  first  from  aeeessity, 
became  a  habit,  often  convenient  in  some  respects,  since  it  preserved 
estates  within  the  family  circle.  But  these  pioneers  were  a  har<fy,  robust 
people,  living  much  in  the  open  air,  and  undergoing  vigorous  exercise : 
having  for  their  aliment  wild  game  and  the  fresh  products  of  a  genial 
soil,  and  not  addicted  to  any  habits  calculated  to  impair  the  integrity  of 
their  well-endowed  constitutions.  We  would  naturally  expect  conditions 
of  life  so  favorable  to  the  sound  development  of  the  bodily  oi^anism  to 
overrule  all  counteraeting  influences,  and  it  might  prove  almost  the  ex- 
ception, when  marriages  of  consanguinity  gave  origin  to  defective  issue. 
Not  so,  however,  among  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  where  from  the  barriers 
formed  by  impassable  mountains,  the  same  seclusion  of  communities  and 
frequency  of  family  alliances  are  found  to  exist.  There,  with  impure 
air,  bad  diet,  and  constitutions  infected  for  generations  with  hereditaiy 
taints,  it  proves  an  exception  when  a  healthy  child  is  bom  from  parents 
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of  ihe  same  blood.  There  we  find  goitre,  cretinism,  scrofula,  albinoism, 
and  muteism  in  tbeir  most  aggravated  forms.* 

In  this  country,  the  Jews,  whose  religion  forbids  them  to  marry  except 
with  their  own  race,  are  often  driven,  from  the  scarcity  of  marriageable 
subjects  in  their  communities,  to  form  alliances  with  their  own  kindred, 
and  a  physician  of  distinction  informs  me  that  they  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  strumous  taints  and  congenital  defects.  In  this  connection  it  may 
also  be  of  interest  to  mention  Bayard  Taylor's  observation,  that  the  Jews 
of  America  are  far  inferior  in  personal  appearance  to  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine. These  same  social  conditions  and  connubial  exigencies  exist  also 
among  the  free  colored  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States,  and  may  ac- 
count for  the  increafled  ratio  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  insane,  found 
in  this  population.     (Comp.  U.  S.  Census,  1850,  p.  77.) 

Wherever  in-and-in  marriages  are  practised  under  circumstances  of 
life  calculated  to  annul  their  tendency  to  deprave  the  oifspring,  we  see  a 
prominency  given  to  certain  points  of  physiognomy,  which  constitute 
Striking  marks  of  resemblance,  not  only  evinced  in  families,  but  some- 
times found  to  pervade  a  numerous  nation.  Thus  Hippocrates  states 
that  the  Scythians  all  resembled  each  other,  although  they  were  differ- 
ent in  appearance  from  all  other  people.  The  Jewish  face  has,  under 
£worable  circumstances,  retained  its  characteristics  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  the  present  day. 

History  will,  I  think,  sustain  the  opinion  that  the  most  vigorous  people 
have  sprung  from  the  ingrafting  of  nations  differing  in  constitution  and 
temperament  from  each  other.  I  believe,  with  an  observing  writer,  that 
the  extraordinary  activity  and  energy  of  the  American  people  are  due  to 
the  composite  nature  of  their  blood.  This  rule,  however,  seems  subject 
to  some  qualification ;  for  there  certainly  exist  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  matrimonial  alliances  between  the  greatest  possible  contrasts  to  be 
found  on  our  globe,  the  negro  and  Caucasian  races,  for  instance^  are  not 
fevorable  to  the  most  vigorous  propagation  of  species.  I  do  not  look 
upon  mxJattoes  as  hybrids,  but  think  they  exhibit  less  of  vigor  and  vital 
force  than  are  found  in  crosses  where  there  is  less  contrast.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, perhaps  one  of  the  most  experienced  cattle-breeders  of  the  world, 
haB  observed  that  the  cross  between  the  finest  and  coarsest  breed  of  cat- 
tle is  far  inferior  to  that  between  the  best  blood  and  a  medium  between 
that  and  the  worst. 

The  prevention  of  the  serious  evils  I  have  under  consideration,  which 
of  course  consists  in  the  prevention  of  in-and-in  marriages,  is  a  point 
which  I  do  not  think  is  to  be  attained  by  enactments  of  civil  laws  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject.  It  would  prove  equally  difficult  to  convince 
either  legislators  or  communities  that  there  could  be  a  necessity  for  eo- 
ing  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Levitical  law.  It  is,  however,  the 
duty  of  physicians  to  labor  \mremittingly  in  the  collection  of  facts  per- 
taining to  this  subject,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  public.  A  reasoning 
man  "mil  refrain  fh)m  a  connubial  association  likely  to  inflict  irreparable 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  this  conneotiony  that  there  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  oily,  a  ohild,  the  issue  of  ooosins,  whose  cranial  bones  have  under- 
gone the  raohitie  softening  so  frequently  observed  among  the  cretins  and  idiots  of 
the  Alps. 
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injury  upon  bis  oflfspring,  after  he  has  learned  that  such  is  the  fact;  and 
church  governments  will  forbid  their  clergy  to  celebrate  nuptials  which 
they  find  tend  to  the  abasement^  of  the  species  and  the  subversion  of 
God's  beneficence  to  mankind.  As  previously  stated,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  already  discouraged  union  in  any  near  degree  of  blood  affinity. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  by  reference  to  masses  of  population 
in  diminishing  the  congenital  occurrence  of  such  defective  offspring  as 
my  report  presents.  It  has  been  attempted  in  Europe,  as  Rilliet  men- 
tions, with  results  favorable  to  Catholic  populations,  Quetelet's  compu- 
tation of  the  ratio  of  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  whole  population  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both  England  and  Italy.  M.  Meniese  states  that  at  this 
day  every  trace  of  this  interdiction  of  the  Church  has  disappeared : 
"  Pendant  une  longue  suite  de  sii^cles,  le  mariage  fut  absolumeut  interdit 
21  tons  les  individus  parents  d  un  dcgr4  quelconque,  TEglise  se  r^ervant 
le  droit  d'enfreindre  la  r^gle  pos^  par  elle  m6me  dans  les  rare  circon- 
stances  dont  elle  voulait  appr^cier  la  valuer,  mais  ces  rigueurs  de  la  dis- 
cipline furent  sujette,  comme  tout  d*autres  choses,  k  un  r^lanchment  d^ 
plorable,  et  aujourd'hui  toute  trace  de  ces  interdictions  a  disparu.'' 

The  facts  offered  in  my  paper  are  much  too  meagre  to  aSbrd  a  basis 
for  positive  conclusions,  but  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  will  at  least  serve  as  a  guide  for  other  inquiries  on  this  subject.  I 
have,  in  the  last  few  days,  learned,  with  mucn  pleasure,  that  Dr.  John 
Bartlett,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  is  now  collecting  facts  for  the  publioatioD  of 
an  essay  on  this  subject.  Wo  may  congratulate  the  profession  that  such 
an  earnest  and  indefatigable  lover  of  science  has  taken  the  subject  in 
hand.  The  attention  of  the  public  press  is  somewhat,  but  not  sufficiently^ 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  this  subject.  The  Ohio  LBgislature,  much 
to  the  credit  of  her  physicians  and  law-givers,  passed,  at  their  last  session, 
a  law  requiring  the  assessors,  throughout  the  State,  to  collect  the  facts 
connected  with  marriages  of  consanguinity  and  certain  defects  of  ofispring, 
and  report  them.  Thece  statistics  will  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  tes- 
timony to  establish,  beyond  cavil,  the  character  and  degree  of  influence 
these  marriages  exert  upon  offspring,  and  the  profession  will  await  with  much 
anxiety  ,the  publication  of  tlris  most  important  addition  to  our  vital  statistics.* 

For  reasons  too  apparent  to  be  indicated,  I  am  compelled  to  forego  the 
satisfaction  of  an  individual  expression  of  thanks  to  many  friends,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  profession,  for  assistance  they  have  kindly  rendered  me  in 
the  collection  of  facts  upon  this  subject. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Act  referred  to : 
An  Act  to  asoertain  the  Number  and  other  Facts  respecting  Deaf  and  Dumby 
Blind,  Insane,  and  Idiotic  Persons,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

SiOTiON  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That 
the  Assessors  in  the  several  townships  of  each  County  of  the  State,  while  perform- 
ing their  duties,  shall  ascertain  and  enter  upon  a  schedule  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  name,  in  full,  of  ^ach  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic  person 
in  the  township,  together  with  the  age,  sex,  color,  occupation,  and  place  of  birth 
of  said  persons,  and  whether  educated  or  not ;  also,  the  names,  in  fall,  of  the 
parents  of  said  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic  persons,  their  place  of 
birth,  occupation,  number  of  children,  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and 
what  affinity  of  blood,  if  any,  existed  between  the  parents  previous  to  marrUge ; 
and  that  said  papers  be  returned,  in  due  form,  to  the  Auditor  of  the  proper  County, 
at  the  time  of  returning  the  assessment  of  property,  and  by  the  said  Auditor  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1856.  The  Auditor  of 
Btate  shall  furnish  to  Uie  several  Coimty  Auditors  the  necessary  blanks  or  schedulef 
to  carry  out  Uie  provisions  of  this  Act. — North  Ameriean  Xd,  ^  Churg,  Bmmp. 
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Biographical  Sketch  af  Samuel  Henrt  Dickson,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  By  The  Editor  of  the  Charles- 
ton Medical  Journal  6r  Review. 

The  sabjeot  of  this  Sketch  was  bom  in  September,  1798.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  his  native  city,  Cfharleston,  South  Carolina. 
He  went  to  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  13,  and  joined  the  Sophomore 
Class,  graduating  in  1814  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Dwight.  Re- 
turning home,  he  commenced  at  once  the  study  of  Medicine  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Philip  Gendron  Prioleau ;  in  1817  he  began  to  practice  during 
the  prevalence  of  Yellow  Fever :  in  the  two  succeeding  winters  he  at- 
tended, in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Lectures  of  Wistar, 
Physiok,  Dorsey,  Chapman,  and  others;  and  received  in  1819  the  di- 
ploma of  M.  D.  He  entered  at  once  iuto  businebs,  assisting  Dr.  Charles 
H.  G-lover  through  the  pestilential  summer  in  the  Marine  and  Yellow 
Fever  Hospitals ;  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  as  fully  employed  in 
the  profession  as  he  has  desired. 

Ambitious  of  distinction  and  usefulness,  he  projected,  with  Drs.  Ram- 
say and  Frost,  the  establbhment  of  a  Medical  College,  and,  while  labor- 
iBg  to  carrv  the  enterprise  into  effect,  gave  lectures  gratuitously  on  Physi- 
olofty^  as  Dr.  Ramsay  did  on  Sargery  The  College  went  into  operation 
in  lb24,  Dr.  D.beiag  elected  without  opposition  to  the  Chair  of  Institutes 
and  Practice.  Dissentions  occurring  with  the  Medical  Society  of  South 
Garolina-^the  nominal  Trustees  of  the  School — he  resigned  his  seat  in 
1832,  but  resumed  it  the  next  year  under  a  new  charter  obtained  by  his 
oolleagnes  from  the  Legislature. 

In  1847  he  accepted  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  the  New  York  University  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Practice  in  that 
Institution,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Profei>sor  Revere.  He  lectured 
three  winters  in  the  city  of  New  York  with  approbation  and  success ;  but 
IQ  1850  he  was  induced  to  return  to  the  South,  by  the  earnest  wish  of 
his  friends  and  associates  there.  The  resignation  of  the  Chair  of  Surgery 
hj  Professor  Bellinger,  and  the  resumption  of  its  duties  by  Professor 
Geddings,  who  had  meanwhile  filled  that  of  Practice,  left  the  latter  open 
for  its  former  occupant,  who  had  so  long  held  and  still  occupies  it.  The 
whole  arrangement  presents  a  rare,  if  not  unparalleled  instance  of  gene- 
reus  self-sacrifice. 

On  his  arrival  in  Charleston,  Dr.  Dickson  was  greeted  with  the  most 
cordial  welcome ;  and  he  was  honored  by  his  professional  friends  and 
others  with  a  public  dinner,  at  which  the  most  complimentary  testimonials 
of  esteem  and  regard  were  tendered  him,  which  were  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged and  reciprocated.  In  1851  he  presided  at  a  similar  entertainment 
fiVen  to  the  distinguished  Marshal  Hall  by  the  physicians  of  Charleston, 
u  that  year  he  received  from  the  New  York  Univer:$ity  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.,  a  compliment  peculiarly  agreeable  to  him,  as  betoken- 
ing a  kind  remembrance  of  his  former  relations  with  that  Institution  ;  and 
a  mark  of  dbtinction  worthily  conferred,  because  of  his  high  erudi- 
tion sod  the  eminent  posiUon  which  he  occupies  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters. 

Devoted  to  his  Profesnon,  Dr.  Dickson  has  kept  np  with  ike  scientific 
pTogresd  of  his  day;  ho  reads  rery  mncfa,  and  ci^yatM  tteratnrc  assidti- 
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onsly,  hb  style  being  pure  Aoglo-SaxoD.  Nothing  in  the  domain  of  hn- 
man  intelligence  escapes  his  vigilant  eye;  the  amount  of  matter  thus  in- 
gested being  thoroughly  digested  and  subjected  to  bis  prodigious  powers 
of  analysis.  He  has  written  extenfiively  for  the  Journals  ^nd  Reviews 
on  every  variety  of  topics.  A  small  volume  of  his  verses — sprinted  but 
not  published — was  favorably  noticed  some  years  since  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger;  and  is  referred  to  in  Duykinck's  Cyclopedia.  At 
various  times  and  places  he  has  delivered  speeches,  lectures,  and  addresses 
upon  almost  every  subject  of  hurrian  interest — religious,  political,  social, 
educational,  and  mifcellaneous.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  Ora- 
tion before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  1842,  when  the  Hon.  J.  Cf.  Calhoun  failed,  from  iU-health| 
to  pronounce  the  Oration  before  the  Alumni ;  the  Annual  Address  to  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  in  1845,  at  Savannah;  an  Address  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  Greenville,  So.  Ca.,  in  1847;  and  the  Centennial 
Oration  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  Masons  of  So.  Ca.,  in 
1854. 

To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  made  the  first  Temperanu  Address 
ever  uttered  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  taking  then  the  position  he 
has  ever  held,  denouncing  the  habitual  use  of  distilled  liquors  as  beve- 
rages, while  he  approves  of,  and  favors  the  employment  of  the  various 
products  of  mere  fermentation.  Hence  he  warmly  advocates  and  takes 
pleasure  in  the  success  of  all  efforts  to  grow  the  grape  in  our  country, 
and  to  manufacture  its  genial  juice  into  wines  of  every  character  and 
quality. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  monographs,  dispersed  throagh 
the  American  Medical  Journals ;  of  two  volumes  entitled  ^^  Outlines  of  ^ 
Lectures  upon  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;"  of  ^*  Essays  on 
Life,  Death,  Pain,  Intellection^  and  Hygiene ;''  and  of  ^^  Elements  of 
Pathology  and  Practice."  The  last  mentioned  work,  although  intended 
by  the  Author  chiefly  as  a  Text  Book  for  his  classes,  yet  contains  mate- 
rial from  which  even  the  maturo  practitioner  may  derive  instruction.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  work — that,  namely,  which  treats  of  general  Pathology 
— the  subjects  of  Irritation,  Congestion,  and  Inflaniimation — their  differ- 
ences and  their  reladons — have  received  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the 
most  lucid  expoiiition,  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  susceptible ;  and 
the  essay  on  the  **'  Types  in  Fever*'  is  a  model  of  research,  analysis,  and 
philosophical  deduction. 

In  his  private  office,  he  has  taken  charge  of,  and  educated  a  great  mran- 
ber  of  attached  pupils-— about  70. 

He  claims  to  have  been  umong  the  first  to  btrodnce  or  accept  the 
modified  humoral  Pathology  of  the  present  day ;  among  the  first  to  aban- 
don the  ultra  heroic  treatment  of  fevers  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  his  en- 
trance into  the  profession  ;  among  the  first  to  admit  and  yield  to  the  force 
of  the  evidence  adduced  in  modern  times  and  still  accumulating  in  proof 
of  the  coromunicability  and  contagiousness  of  our  Western  pestilenoe, 
Yellow  Fever ;  among  the  first  in  this  country  to  extend  the  employment 
of  stimulants  and  anodynes  in  febrile  diseases. 

His  earlier  lectures  were  written  out  fully  and  with  great  care  ;  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  however,  they  are  entirely  oral ;  he  enters  the 
lecture  room  without  the  smallest  note  or  memorandum,  and  with  wonder- 
ful mentid  arrangement,  pronounces  extemporaneously  his  disburses. 
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\?hich  aro  characterised  by  great  perspicuity,  fluency,  and  command  of 
language. 

In  the  practical  part  of  the  profession  he  is  distinguished  by  rapid  men- 
tal action,  quickn«ss  and  brilliancy  of  perception  ;  taking  in,  as  it  were, 
at  a  glancd;  all  the  features  of  the  case,  and  arriving  promptly  at  a  con- 
clusiQn. 

By  reason  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  general  Pathology,  he  rarely 
errs  in  diagnosis;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  state — the  statement  being 
founded  upon  a  long  course  of  attentive  observation,  in  which  there  has 
been  abundant  opportunity  for  Terification  or  falsification — that  in  tho 
matter  of  prognosis  he  approaches  very  near  to  infallibility.  Nor  is  his 
knowledge  in  these  respects  limited  to  the  practice  of  Medicine  (the 
branch  which  he  professes) ;  for  although  he  has  always  eschewed  Sur- 
gery, yet  he  is  occasionally  consulted  in  obscure  cases  by  his  brethren 
who  practice  it  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  his  views  not  only  receive  due 
consideration,  but  are  frequently  adopted  and  acted  upon. 

In  medical  and  other  polemics,  he  wields  a  Damascus  blade  of  the 
keenest  edge  ;  frnd  wo  unto  him  who  comes  under  its  stroke  !  Master  of 
the  principles  of  logic,  he  seizes  the  weak  point  in  his  opponent'^s  argu- 
ment, and  exposes  its  sophistry ;  and  possesses  rare  ingenuity  in  extrica- 
ting himself  from  a  iabe  position,  should  he  be  so  placed,  and  eluding  his 
adversary's  grasp. 

In  his  occasional  efforts  at  public  speaking  he  has  acquired  enviable 
distinction,  not  only  by  the  graces  of  his  oratory,  but  also  by  the  cogency, 
force,  and  point  of  his  remarks,  and  by  the  beauty  and  chastoness  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  rendered. 

No  one  can  know  Dr.  Dickson  without  being  convinced  that  not  only 
has  Nature  been  lavish  in  her  gids  to  him,  but  that  they  havebcen  in- 
dustriously and  successfully  cultivated.  Conspicuously  does  he  bear  the 
stamp  of  excellence ;  he  would  have  excelled  in  the  Forum  as  he  has  in 
the  apparently  humbler,  but  nobler  sphere  which  he  has  chosen  for  his 
action. 

He  has  of  late  shrunk  from  the  burden  and  fatigue  of  general  practice, 
and  has  confined  himself  to  consultations  with  his  professional  brethren, 
in  which  he  takes  great  interest.  He  has  never  enjoyed  good  health. 
His  constitution,  originally  feeble,  has  been  undermined  by  the  severe 
and  incessant  study  to  which  he  has  been  devoted ;  his  youth  was  con- 
stantly threatened  with  Phthisis,  the  hereditary  disposition  to  which  was 
shown  by  occasional  haemoptysis  and  habitual  cough  ;  and  his  advancing 
age  has  been  embittered  by  the  severest  pangs  of  renal  disease,  and  some 
obscure  form  of  agonizing  visceral  neuralgia. 

In  closing  this  hasty  sketch,  we  will  only  remark  that  Dr.  Dickson's 
social  life  is  characterised  by  the  exercise  of  a  colloquial  power  so  re- 
markable as  to  throw  a  charm  over  all  who  are  subjected  to  its  influence ; 
and  to  render  him  a  conspicuous  and  attractive  member  of  every  circle 
in  which  ho  mingles. 
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Editorial  Correfpondenee. 

Paris,  Nov.  15, 1856. 

Dear  Doctor — The  School  of  Medicine  was  officially;  opened 
to-day.  The  exercises,  or,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  the 
official  robing  of  the  Faculty,  and,  numerous  agregSsy  was  very 
imposing. 

The  form  differed  but  little  from  that  usually  observed  upon 
such  occasions  in  America.  The  introductory  was  delivered 
by  M.  Natdlis  Guillot ;  and,  from  the  subject  of  the  address, 
was  received  with  considerable  favor,  it  being  an  Eulogy  upon 
the  Character  and  Attainments  of  M.  Requin,  who  died  in 
1854,  and  whose  Chair  he  now  fills. 

Prom  a  recent  decree  of  the  Faculty,  many  were  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  admittance  to  the  hall.  It  appears,  that 
two  years  ago,  during  the  introductory  address,  there  was  such 
a  disturbance  by  the  students,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
its  delivery ;  since  which  time,  to  obtain  admittance  to  the 
introductory  exercises,  it  is  necessary  to  present  a  card  from 
the  Secretary,  or  a  note  of  invitation  from  the  Dean,  with  the 
bearer's  name.  Learning  the  above  regulation  at  an  early 
hour,  this  morning,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  note 
of  invitation,  from  M.  Dubois,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

It  was  said  yesterday  and  this  morning,  that  M.  Guillot  would 
likely  be  disturbed  during  his  introductory,  which,  however, 
from  the  subject  of  the  address,  or  other  considerations,  did 
not  occur ;  not  that  he  is  personally  unpopular,  but,  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  received  his  appointment  to  the  Faculty, 
renders  his  position  unpopular.  Heretofore  when  a  Chair  be- 
came vacant,  the  applicants,  and  there  were  usually  quite  a 
number,  were  submitted  to  the  most  rigid  test  of  qualification, 
and  the  one  thought  best  qualified  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  concoiar,  received  the  position.  At 
present  the  concours  for  members  of  the  Faculty,  have  been 
Buppressed — ^ihe  Emperor  reserving  the  right  to  fill  the  vacan- 
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ciea.    M.  Guillot  received  his  appointment  from  the  Emperor. 

The  Latin  Quater,  in  which  is  located  the  public  Institutions, 
both  Law  and  Medical,  has,  for  the  past  tew  days,  presented 
rather  a  lively  appearance.  The  students  are  returning  in 
numbers,  from  their  homes  in  the  provinces,  or  other  points, 
where  they  have  spent  their  vacations ;  their  gay  re-unions, 
lively  songs,  &c.,  &c.,  has,  as  above  suggested,  changed  to 
some  extent,  the  aspect  of  this  monotonous  Quater. 

The  various  Clinical  Professors,  for  the  past  ten  days,  have 
been  gradually  assuming  their  respective  duties;  and  after 
to-day,  all  will  commence  their  regular  course  of  instruction. 
So,  you  see,  that  the  winter  course  is,  at  last,  regularly  under- 
way. Not  that  the  two  months'  vacation  has  been  lost  to 
those,  who  were  disposed  to  work,  as  the  same  materials  have 
existed ;  the  hospitals,  all  the  time  open,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  young  talented  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  are  con- 
stantly laboring  for  character  and  position. 

The  city  of  Paris  for  the  past  month,  has  been  remarkably 
healthy.  With  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  Puerperal 
Fever,  at  the  Maternite  and  a  few  lying  in  beds  at  Hotel 
Dieu,  there  has  not  been  the  least  tendency  to  an  epidemic  of 
any  kind,  in  several  months.  As  an  evidence  of  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  city,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  at 
La  Charete,  more  than  once,'  within  the  past  few  weeks,  three 
and  four  days  have  passed,  without  a  death — something  rare 
in  a  hospital  of  five  or  six  hundred  beds. 

The  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  abov'e  alluded  to,  was  of  a 
very  malignant  character ;  its  ravages  being  so  great  that  the 
Maternite  was  closed.  It  was  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  M.  Trous- 
seaUy  at  Hotel  Dieu,  which  was  afterwards  closed,  that  I  saw 
this  fiatal  disease.  Almost  every  case  proved  fatal  in  trom  two 
to  four  days ;  it  is  true,  that  some  who  complained  of  more 
or  less  pain,  and  had  slight  fever,  recovered ;  but  all  who  had 
well  marked  symptoms  of  puerperal  intoxication,  if  you  will 
allow  the  expression,  died.^The  post-mortem  examinations 
revealed  quite  a  variety  of  Tj^ions,  all,  however,  traceable  to 
one  general  source.  In  quite  the  majority  of  cases,  inflamma 
tion  of  the  uterus  and  peritoneum  was  well  marked ;  but  in  a 
number  of  cases,  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  account  for  the 
symptoms  and  death  of  the  patient — having  the  appearanee  of 
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being  rather  an  extension  than  the  original  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mation. Abscesses  in  the  various  tissues,  frequently  in  the 
joints,  and  readily  detected  before  death,  were  not  unfrequent ; 
dependent,  without  doubt,  upon  a  purulent  intoxication,  as 
pus  was  found  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus. 

The  plan  pursued  by  M.  Trousseau,  whether  objectional  or 
not,  will  likely  be  objected  to  by  those  who  regard  every  case 
of  puerperal  fever,  as  a  symptomatic  fever,  dependent  upon 
an  acute  inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  peritoneum,  and,  for 
the  arrest  of  which,  active  antiphlogistic  remedies  must  b^ 
brought  to  bear.  Small  doses  of  calomel,  frequently  repeated ; 
tonics,  such  as  quinine,  &c. ;  frictions  frequently  repeated  over 
the  abdomen,  with  opium  and  belladonna,  followed  by  poul- 
tices, constituted  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  treatment.  To  a 
question  asked,  if  he  ever  bled  in  such  cases,  he  remarked^ 
that  he  never  did — that  the  patient  would  then  have  to  recover 
from  the  loss  of  blood  as  well  as  the  disease. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  I  visited  the  wards  of.  M.  Becquerel,  at 
La  Piti6.  Since  the  death  of  that  great  and  good  man,  M. 
Valleix,  M.  Becquerel  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
practical,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  upoii 
internal  pathology,  in  Paris.  I  found  his  wards  crowded,  and 
amphitheatre  crowded,  with  medical  students,  the  latter  to- 
such  an  extent,  that  many  were  disappointed  in  obtaining 
seats.  His  lecture,  which  was  the  first  of  the  present  course^ 
was  introductory  to  'a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  diseases  of  ike 
uterus.  The  field  laid  out  was  sufliciently  extensive — embra- 
cing all  the  lesions  of  this  important  organ.  The  obscurity  of 
some  of  the  diseases  of  the  uterus ;  the  diversity  of  opinions- 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  others  better  understood,  as  well 
as  the  extreme  frequency  of  such  affections,  renders  this  a 
very  important  course — one  that  I  should  take  great  pleasure^ 
in  following,  were  it  possible.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  be; 
^ble  to  announce,  that  I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Dr.. 
Wm.  Hart  of  New  Orleans,  to  import  the  entire  course  of  lec- 
tures, for  the  Atlanta  Medical  &  Surgical  Journal.  Dr.  Hart 
has  been  in  Paris  near  five  years,  and  from  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  language,  as  well  as  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, will  be  able  to  give  a  thorough  exposition  ot  the  views 
of  M.  Becquerel.    I  look  upon  the  above  arrangement  as  quite 
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an  addition  to  our  Journal  for  1857.  The  reports  will  com- 
mence with  the  April  or  May  number. 

Li  passing  through  the  wards  of  M.  Piorry,  a  few  days  ago, 
I  was  attracted  by  a  slight  operation  which  was  being  per- 
formed, the  result  of  which  illustrates,  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner, the  danger  of  opening,  by  incision,  abscesses  of  the  liver 
— a  danger  not  generally  well  understood  by  young  practition- 
ers ;  and,  by  quite  a  number  more  experienced,  if  understood, 
not  regarded.  The  case  in  point,  was  an  abscess  of  the  liver ; 
the  precise  character  of  which,  from  the  rather  obscure  history, 
could  not  be  deterpiined.  It  was  to  render  more  complete 
the  diagnosis,  that  the  operation  was  performed,  which  con- 
sisted in  a  simple  puncture  of  the  abscess  with  a  small  explo- 
ring trocar.  After  the  discharge  of  a  small  quantity  of  thick^ 
healthy  pus,  the  result  evidently  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
organ,  the  canula  was  withdrawn.  In  a  few  hours  the  patient 
was  attacked  with  violent  peritonitis,  of  which,  he  died  in  two 
or  three  days.  The  principle  that  I  here  wish  to  impress,  was 
discussed  before  the  operation,  but  it  was  imagined,  that  the 
puncture  made  in  the  walls  of  the  abscess  proper,  by  the  small 
trocar,  would  not  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  escape  of  pus, 
the  result,  however,  proved  that  a  sufficient  quantity  escaped 
to  set  up  an  inflammation,  which,  proved  fatal  in  a  very  short 
time. 

I  know  physicians  who  pretend  to  science,  and  in  a  general 
way  are  successful  practioners,  who  never,  for  a  moment,  stop 
to  determine  whether  there  be  adhesions  between  the  perito- 
neum covering  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  covering 
the  liver,  but  alike  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  prominence 
and  fluctuation,  make  full  use  of  the  bistoury.  Li  all  cases,  if 
there  be  much  distension,  the  incision  is  followed  by  a  free 
flow  of  pus,  which  satisfies  both  physician  and  patient  for  the 
time,  but  if  there  be  no  adhesions,  as  soon  as  the  abscess  is  to 
a  certain  extent  emptied,  the  parallelism  between  the  opening 
in  the  walls  of  the  abcess  and  that  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  is 
lost,  and  the  remainder  of  its  contents  is  discharged  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  result,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
sufficiently  well  illustrated  in  the  above  case.  It  is  always 
best,  if  it  is  desirable  to  reach  the  collection,  to  do  so  by  a 
Blower  but  safer  process — by  means  of  caustics,  thus  insuring 
adhesions  before  reaching  the  contents  of  the  tumor. 
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The  discussion  at  the  Adcadimie  de  Medecine,  upon  ovarian 
cysts,  is  still  continued  with  the  same  interest.  It  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  keep  you  informed  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
cussion, but  to  give  you  any  thing  like  a  correct  idea  (ff  the 
positions  and  variety  of  opinions  ot  the  various  disputants, 
would  require  more  time  and  space  than  I  can  possibly  devote 
to  any  one  subject.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  I  may  give 
a  short  resume  of  the  more  important  points  discussed. 

Speaking  of  ovarian  cysts,  reminds  me  of  twocSises  of  this, 
at  present,  interesting  affection  that  I  have  observed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  discussion,  and  which,  from  the  un- 
happy termination  of  one,  and  the  critical  position  of  the 
other,  are  not  without  interest.  One  was  in  the  wards  of  M. 
Piorry,  the  other  under  the  care  of  M.  Velpeau.  The  former 
was  a  cyst  of  very  great  size,  and  had  been  tapped  twenty-five 
times  without  the  least  accident  following  any  one  of  the 
punctures.  M.  Piorry  proposed  t6  draw  oft  the  water,  and  in- 
ject the  sac  with  iodine.  The  cyst  was  emptied  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  trocar,  but  the  injection  of  iodine,  from  some  de- 
fect about  the  syringe  was  deferred.  "Within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  puncture,  there  was  set  up,  a  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  sac  and  peritoneum,  which  proved  fatal  in 
three  or  four  days.  Had  the  iodine  been  injected,  the  result 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  same  ;  and  then,  all 
would  have  readily  agreed  that  the  inflammation  and  death^ 
was  the  result  of  the  injection. 

The  case,  in  the  wards  of  M.  Velpeau,  presented  a  much 
smaller  cyst  than  the  one  above  alluded  to.  It  appears  that 
some  four  or  five  weeks  before  my  attention  was  called  to  this 
case,  which  was  on  the  day  of  the  second  operation,  a  first 
puncture  was  made,  and  iodine  injected  without  the  least  un- 
pleasant symptom.  The  second  puncture,  as  the  first,  was 
made  with  a  common  sized  trocar;  after  the  discharge  of 
several  pints  of  limpid  scrum,  he  injected  a  pint  of  tepid  water 
to  wash  out  the  sac,  that  the  iodine  might  more  readily  act. 
From  the  extreme  difliculty  in  extracting  the  water  injected,  and 
for  which  M.  Velpeau  could  not  account,  the  injections  of 
iodine  was  deferred.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  sac  and  peri- 
toneum followed,  and  at  present,  ten  days  after  the  operation, 
the  patient  is  in  an  extremely  critical  position.    The  same 
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may  be  said  of  this  case,  as  the  one  under  the  care  of  M. 
Piorry ;  and  from  the  two,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  of  the  accidents  attributed  to  the  in- 
jection of  iodine,  would  have  taken  place  without  its  use. 


Paeis,  Nov.  25th,  1856. 

As  the  remarks  that  I  may  make,  from  time  to  time,  will  have, 
to  a  very  great  extent  for  their  basis,  the  clinics  of  M.  M.  Ne- 
kton and  Velpeau,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  amiss  here,  for  me 
to  say  something  of  these  two  distinguished  Surgeons ;  not 
as  to  whether  they  have  blue  or  black  eyes,  handsome  or  ugly 
faces,  but  something  more  important — something  by  which 
one  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  importance  that  should  be 
attached  to  their  peculiar  views  or  doctrines. 

There  are,  as  you  are  apprised,  several  classes  of  surgeons : 
one  class,  for  example,  who  believe  strongly  in  the  bistoury, 
and  never  let  a  chance  slip  without  using  it,  if  they  can  by 
any  process  of  reasoning,  however  far-fetched,  make  it  the 
least  apparent  that  an  operation  is  justifiable.  This  class  of 
surgeons  are  always  looking  out  for  difficult  and  terrible  ope- 
rations, and  if  they  have  but  seldom  or  never  been  performed, 
they  are  so  much  the  better  pleased.  There  is  another  class 
at  just  the  opposite  extreme,  who,  perhaps,  are  as  irrational  and 
as  apt  to  lead  astray  as  the  former. 

It  is  evident  that,  upon  quite  a  number  of  subjects,  the 
opinions  of  the  above  two  classes  of- surgeons,  would  be  widely 
different ;  and  that  our  deductions,  from  a  proposition  emana- 
ting from  a  member  of  either,  would  depend  greatly  upon  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged.  ^ 

Between  these  two  extremes,  we  find  the  rational  and  true 
surgeons ;  and  of  these,  at  Paris  at  least,  we  may  make,  with 
propriety,  two  classes :  One  who  hold  on  with  considerable 
tenacity,  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  old  school,  con- 
tending that  it  is  better  to  follow  an  old  and  well-beaten  track, 
if  it  is  a  little  longer  and  more  tedious,  than  to  attempt  a 
shorter  and  more  expeditious  route,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
ship-wrecked  on  the  way.  They,  however,  after  the  track  haa 
been  surveyed,  and  found  practicable,  follow  with  considerable 
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grace.  They  may  be  denominated  the  conservative  surgeons. 
The  other  class  is  less  conservative — one  not  willing  to  receive 
the  doctrines  of  the  old  school  without  investigation — one  dis- 
posed to  make  progress — to  experiment  where  it  can  be  done 
without  any  great  risk  to  the  patient.  At  the  head  of  the 
former,  we  find  M.  Velpeau  ;  and  with  the  latter,  but  perhaps 
more  conservative  than  the  majority  of  this  class,  we  find  M. 
Nelaton.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  attain- 
ments of  M.*  Velpeati,  as  he  is  known  by  all.  He  has  certainly 
done  much  for  science,  and  enjoys  at  present,  and  deservedly 
so,  the  most  enviable  reputation  of  any  surgeon  living,  it  being 
as  extensive  as  civilization  itself.  It  is  true  that  he  is  strictly 
conservative,  but  in  this  way,  I  am  sure  that  he  has  done  much 
for  science,  by  acting  as  a  stay  to  those  of  the  young  school, 
who  would  go  too  fast — arriving  at  conclusions  without  suflft- 
cient  data.  M.  Nelaton  is  a  link  uniting  the  old  and  new 
schools,  combining  the  good  qualities  of  both,  with  but  few 
of  their  faults.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  most  practical  sur- 
geons in  Europe.  Ho  is  a  most  excellent  teacher,  and  fine 
operator — ^two  qualities  important  in  a  clinical  professor ;  and 
which  renders  his  clinics  exceedingly  popular,  his  wards  and 
amphitheatre  being  all  the  time  crowded  with  students,  as  well 
as  the  profession  of  the  city.  But  I  must  stop,  as  I  have 
already  extended  these  remarks  much  longer  than  I  antici- 
pated, for  which  I  ask  pardon. 

There  is,  at  present,  in  the  wards  of  M.  Nelaton,  one  or  two 
cases  of  considerable  interest.  The  first  that  I  shall  notice,  is 
a  very  common  affection,  but  from  the  treatment  proposed,  is 
certainly  not  without  interest.  It  i$  a  case  of  hereditary  syphi- 
lis in  a  girl  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  which  has  resisted 
all  the  usual  plans  of  treatment.  Caries  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  and  of  the  nasal  bones,  nodes  and  gummy  tumors, 
&c.,  at  various  points,  with  the  fact,  that  some  years  ago,  the 
disease,  once  or  twice,  yielded  to  anti-syphilitic  remedies, 
l^ves  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  affection.  She  has 
now  been  in  the  hospital  several  months,  and  notwithstanding 
the  most  active  and  appropriate  anti-syphilitic  remedies  have 
been  constantly  administered,  the  disease  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed. M.  Nelaton  proposes  in  this  case,  syphilisation  as  it 
is  called,  which  is,  as  you  are  apprised,  a  sort  of  saturation  of 
4 
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the  system  by  means  of  numerous  inoculations  with  the  viruB 
of  a  primitive  chancre.  The  original  proposition  was  to  ren- 
der the  system  refractory  to  syphilis,  by  repeated  inoculations 
of  the  syphilitic  virus;  when  they  arrived  at  the  point  where 
the  inoculations  would  no  longer  take  eftect,  the  subject  was 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  syphilisation.  The  proposition  was 
first  made  by  M.  Anzias  Turenne,  of  Paris,  about  the  year 
1850,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  a  prophylactic,  as  vaccination 
in  small  pox.  Soon  after,  M.  Sperino,  of  Turin,*  M.  Morchal, 
(de  Calvi,)  of  Paris,  and  some  others  applied  it  to  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis,  and  as  they  contended,  with  some-  resulted 
In  this  state,  in  1852,  without  any  fixed  or  general  laws,  with 
but  few  friends  or  data,  it  went  before  the  Acadimie  de  Mid^- 
dne^  and  there  received,  as  it  was  thought  by  all,  its  death-blow. 
The  contempt  with  which  it  was  received,  and  the  anathemas 
hurled  against  it  by  that  savant  body,  paralyzed  even  the 
warmest  supporters  of  this  new  doctrine;  so  that  in  France, 
since  that  decision,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  syphilisation, 
at  least  publicly,  until  M.  I^'elaton's  lecture,  a  few  days  ago, 
upon  the  case  now  under  consideration.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  physicians  of  other  countries  have  not  been  idle  ;  that 
experiments,  to  test  the  value  of  the  proposition,  have  been 
constantly  going  on. 

M.  Boeck  of  Christiana,  has,  perhaps,  experimented  more 
crxtensively  than  any  other  physician.  He  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  brochure,  of  forty  or  fifty  pages,  in  which  is  contained 
in  detail,  a  number  of  experiments  upon  children.  It  was  the 
result  of  these  experiments  that  called  M.  Nelaton's  attention 
to  this  subject ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  relied  upon,  and  from 
the  position  of  M.  Boeck,  we  cannot  well  doubt  them,  there 
will,  yet,  something  practical  grow  out  of  this,  at  first,  appa- 
rently absurd  idea.  But  to  the  case  under  consideration: 
The  little  girl  has  now  been  under  treatment  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen days ;  from  three  to  five  inoculations  have  been  made 
every  two  or  three  days ;  at  first  with  the  virus  of  a  primitive 
chancre,  more  recently  with  the  pus  from  the  first  inoculations. 
The  inoculations  are  principally  upon  the  arms  and  trunk. 
She  has,  at  present,  several  crops  of  beautiful  chancres.  About 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  chancres,  from  the  second 
inoculation,  there  was  some  constitutional  disturbance ;  more 
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or  less  fever,  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  which  was  re- 
garded hy  M.  Anzais-Torenne,  who  is  conducting  the  experi- 
ments, as  a  favorable  indication.  The  patient  is,  at  present, 
as  cheerful  as  usual.  I  shall  keep  you  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  case,  from  which  so  much  is  expected.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  amiss  here,  to  state,  that  according  to  the  views 
of  M.  Boeck,  this  case,  owing  to  previous  treatment,  which  I 
am  told  has  been  to  some  extent,  mercurial,  is  not  a  very  fa- 
vorable one  to  test  the  value  of  this  new  treatment — the  re- 
sults not  being  so  satisfactory  in  cases  where  mercury  has  been 
previously  administered. 

A  resume  of  the  pamphlet  above  alluded  to,  was  published 
a  few  days  ago,  in  the  Archives  Ginhrales  de  Midecine,  a  trans- 
lation of  which,  by  J.  J.  West,  M.  D.j  ot  Savannah,  I  send  you 
by  to-day's  mail. 

The  other  case  above  alluded  to,  in  the  .wards  of  M.  M'ela- 
ton,  is  also  not  an  unfrequent  lesion  ;  but  in  connection  with 
the  precepts  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  will,  I  hope,  not  be 
without  interest  1%  is  a  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  bronchial 
artery,  the  result  ot  an  unfortunate  venesection ;  the  ^neur- 
ismal  tumor  had  been  mistaken  for  an  abscess,  and  an  incision 
made,  followed  by  a  considerable  hemorrhage,  which  was, 
however,  readily  arrested  by  compression  over  the  point  in- 
cised. Upon  entering  the  hospital,  which  was  some  days  after 
the  incision,  there  was  found,  at  the  head  of  the  above  tumor, 
something,  larger  than  a  hen's  eggy  presenting  all  the  signs  of 
an  aneurism  :  at  the  most  prominent  point,  an  incision  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  had  been  practiced,  through 
which  could  be  readily  seen  the  clgt  by  which  the  hemorrhage 
was  arrested. 

What  should  be  the  practice  in  such  cases  ?  Shall  we  ligate 
the  artery  by  the  ancient  or  by  the  modem  method,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  classics ;  but  more  properly,  I  think,  by  M.  VidaJ, 
denominated  the  direct  and  the  indirect  method  ?  That  is,  shall 
we  cut  down  upon  the  wounded  vessel,  opening  freely  the 
aneurismal  sac,  and  ligate  both  ends  of  the  artery,  or  shall  we 
adopt  the  modern  method — the  indirect  of  M.  Vidal — ligating 
the  artery  above  the  tuYnor  ?  M.  Nelaton  said,  that  in  a  par- 
allel case,  he  had  once  adopted  the  latter  method,  and  in  a  few 
days  had  a  secondary  hemorrhage ;  he  ligatcd  the  vessel  a 
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second  time  nearer  the  trunk,  and  a  few  days  after,  had  the 
same  accident — the  hemorrhage  being  from  the  distal  extremity 
of  the  wounded  vessel,  making  it  necessary,  at  last,  to  open 
the  aneurismal  sac,  and  ligate  both  extremities  of  the  artery.  In 
the  case  under  consideration,  he  made  a  free  incision  through 
the  tumor,  turned  out  the  clot,  and  ligated  both  ends  of  the 
artery.  The  eleventh  day  after  the  operation,  the  ligatures 
were  detached  without  any  thing  unpleasant;  and  now^ 
the  twentieth  day  after  the  operation,  the  wound  has  almost 
entirely  healed.  M.  Nelaton  contends,  that  the  danger  so 
much  dreaded  by  some  surgeons,  of  a  softening  and  rupture 
of  the  artery,  ligated  when  bathed  in  pus,  is  all  imaginary. 
Ho  says,  that  he  has  never  yet  met  with  such  an  accident 
where  the  artery  was  previously  healthy,  and  he  has  ligated 
many  surrounded  by  extensive  abscesses.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  that  in  the  above  case,  but  for  the  incision  in  the 
aneurismal  sac,  the  treatment  would  have  been  different. 

Tours,  &c., 

W.  F.  WESTMORELAOT). 


^CaseofRon.  Charlbs  Sumner.  Read  before  the  Boston- 
Society,  for  Medical  Improvement.  By  Marshall  S.  Per- 
ry, M.  D.,  Boston." 

Under  the  above  title,  we  find,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  k  Surgical  Journal,  what  professes  to  be  a  scien-- 
lifie  account  of  the  case  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  for  the  im- 
'proveTnerd  of  the  members  oi  the  Boston  Medical  Society. 
After  stating  what  was  very  important  to  the  advance  of  medi- 
cal knowledge,  that  the  *"  assault  was  made  upon  Mr.  Sumner, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  Thursday,  May  22d," 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  not  true,  unless  the  Senate  Chamber 
constitutes  the  Senate,)  we  have  a  very  confused  and  unsatis- 
factory account  of  the  injuries  sustained,  as  an  example  of 
which,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  gashes  w-ent  through  the  scalp  to 
the  bone,  which  was  laid  bare,  but  it  is  swj^posed  not  fractured." 

^The  italics  are  ours. 
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It  seems  to  ns,  (though  we  do  not  profess  to  he  much  of  a 
surgeon,)  that  it  ought  to  have  heen  determined  whether  there 
was  really  any  fracture  of  the  scull,  in  so  important  a  case  as 
that  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  whose  injuries  have  been 
called  by  Dr.  "Wendell  Holmes,  'we  believe,)  "  the  wounds  of 
the  nation." 

It  seems  that  he  remained  for  some  time  in  Washington  city, 
and  next,  in  the  progress  of  this  remarkable  case,  he  turns  up 
in  Philadelphia,  where,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wistar,  he  was 
found  to  be  in  "  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  exhaustion,  (very 
natural  result  of  fright,  almost  unto  death,)  "  but  no  evidence 
o{  organic  disease  ;'*  and  we  then  here  of  him  on  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mountain  air,  mountain  water,  and  change  of  climate, 
there  was  a  gradual  stringing  up  and  intonation  of  the  whole 
body ;  until,  in  about  five  weeks,  the  improvement  was  so 
great  "  that  Mr.  Sumner  could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  was 
still  an  invalid.*'  He  finally  returned  to  Boston,  where  it 
seems  that  he  has  gradually  recovered  his  appetite,  "awd 
sleeps  much  better  than  he  did ;''  though  with  all  his  travels  and 
advisers,  the  scientijic  reporter  naively  acknowledges  that  "it 
is  impossible  to  decide,  with  absolute  certainty,  what  the  pa- 
thological condition  of  Mr.  Sumner's  brain  has  been,"  and 
winds  up  with  the  sapient  conclusion,  that  "Acrd  the  patieM 
died,  a  post  mortem  examination  woidd  have  determined  canclusicelyy 
the  character  of  the  injury.'* 

As  it  might  not  be  known  generally,  we  will  otate  that  this 
is  the  report  of  the  physician  who  was  called  all  the  way  jfrom 
Boston,  to  attend  the  individual,  whose  condition  he  profes- 
ses to  describe. 

We  must  express  our  regret  that  such  an  article  should  have 
appeared  in  so  respectable  a  journal ;  and  particularly  that  the 
editor,  should  have  called  special  attention  to  it,  when,  from 
his  own  acknowledgement,  "  notwithstanding  the  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  patient,  by  eminent  medical  men,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  say  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  lesion  ;"  the  legiti- 
mate deduction  from  which,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  from 
all  the  circumstances,  is,  that  it  has  been  a  case  manufactured 
for  the  occasion. 

We  do  not  know  that  this  matter  would  have  beep  noticed 
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(having  become  so  much  accustomed  to  similar  exhibitions  of 
fanatical  influence),  but  for  the  frequent  protests  from  Northern 
journals,  &c.,  against  what  they  term  "  Sectional  Medicine." 

What  particle  of  scientific  information  is  conveyed  by  the 
report  of  the  above  case,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  perceive ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  to  come  with  a  bad  grace,  from  those  who 
are  constantly  expressing  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
political  matters  into  scientific  discussions  ;  who  even  protest 
against  the  effort  upon  the  part  of  Southern  Editors  and  South- 
ern Colleges,  to  build  up  Southern  medicine,  by  the  patronage 
which  belongs  to  the  soil. 

It  is  our  intention  to  use  whatever  influence  we  may  pos- 
sess, for  the  up-building  of  the  South,  in  every  particular ;  for 
the  advancement  of  all  the  interests,  whether  political,  com- 
mercial or  educational,  anl  to  this  end  we  shall  especially  ad- 
vocate the  education  of  Southern  men,  upon  Southern  soil ; 
and  an  entire  disruption  of  the  cords  of  vassalage  which  have 
so  long  bound  us  hand  and  foot  to  the  North — if  this  be  "/Ssc- 
tional  Medicine^*  then  arc  we,  its  advocates. 

If  the  most  liberal  and  generous  spirit  in  every  particular, 
had  been  manifested  upon  the  part  of  the  North,  towards  our 
section  of  the  Union,  the  most  ordinary  regard  for  the  pro&- 
perity  and  independence  of  the  region  in  which  we  make  our 
homes,  it  seems  to  us,  should  prompt  the  advocacy  of  such 
views ;  and  when  we  have  a  large  mcgority  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  portion  of  the  confederacy  prepared  to 
upturn  our  very  foundations,  it  is  time,  we  think,  to  begin  to 
take  care  of  ourselves,  and  at  least  cease  to  add  to  the  strength 
and  power  of  those,  who  need  but  little  more,  to  become  oup 
oppressors  in,  or  to  force  us  out  ot,  the  Union. 


THE  COLLEGE  EDIFICE,  tC. 

"We  learn  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  with  some,  that  the 
Faculty  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  are  able  to  erect  a  large 
and  costly  Edifice,  and  send  a  Professor  to  Europe,  and  to  do 
divers  other  things  (among  which  may  be,  perhaps,  the  purchase 
Of,  what  is  said  to  be,  the  finest  Chemical  Apparatus  in  the  South- 
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era  country)  that  have  not  been  thought  possible,  except  by 
Institutions  that  have  been  endowed,  or  those  of  long  stand- 
ing. 

To  this  very  natural  curiosity  (while  in  every  instance  it 
may  not  proceed  from  the  best  motives,  and  might  not,  there- 
fore, be  entitled  to  gratification),  we  would  reply,  that  there 
has  been  such  entire  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  Institu- 
tion,and8uch  unity  of  purpose  in  the  Faculty,  that  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  embark  their  means  in  the  enterprise,  which  must 
now  be  admitted  upon  all  hands,  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  the  United  States ; 
so  far  as  we  know  or  believe,  having  only  been  exceeded  by 
the  University  of  Nashville,  in  the  number  of  the  class  in 
attendance,  at  the  same  period  from  its  commencement. 

As  stated  in  our  last  number,  we  can  assure  those  who  feel 
interested,  that  the  College  Edifice  will  be  in  readiness  for  the 
next  term ;  and  in  addition,  that  we  shall  be  prepared  with 
proper  anatomical  material,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances 
for  successful  teachings 

The  growth  ot  Atlanta,  itself,  has  been  an  enigma  to  many, 
but  notwithstanding  incredulity  and  predictions  of  evil,  the 
city  has  continued  to  grow,  and  is  now  admitted  to  have  a 
successful  future  ;  and  with  the  almost  certainty  of  another  rail- 
road, and  the  strong  prospect  of  it  being  the  future  capital  of 
the  great  State  of  Georgia,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  put  a  limit 
upon  the  progress  of  the  place.  "We  can,  then,  point  those  who 
wohder  at  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Medical  College,  to 
the  fact,  that  it  is  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  whose  history  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  onward,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  to  the  contrary,  upon  the  part  of  those  whose  interests 
have  been,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  in  conflict  with  her  prosperity. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression,  and  to  conclude  what  was 
intended  to  be  little  more  than  a  paragraph,  we  would  say  in 
conclusion,  that  from  all  the  information  we  can  get,  and  the 
data  from  which  we  have  a  right  to  judge,  we  shall  number 
iu  the  next  class  a  large  increase  upon  the  last. 
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This  number  of  our  Journal  will  be  sent  to  a  number 
of  physicians  who  are  not  subscribers,  and  while  we  should 
be  pleased  to  consider  them  as  such — having  had  numerous 
assurances  that  we  are  publishing  a  journal  that  is  worthy  of 
patronage — we  have  no  disposition  to  annoy  them  by  continu- 
ing to  send  it,  in  opposition  to  their  wishes ;  they  will,  there- 
fore, do  us  the  favor  to  return  the  number  if  they  are  not 
disposed  to  be  considered  subscribers. 


At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  we  would  again  state, 
that  this  Journal  is  iiit^nded  to  be  accessible  to  the  communi- 
cations of  any  respectable  medical  man,  who  is  pursuing  his 
profession  in  a  regular  way ;  and  contributions  are  earnestly 
solicited,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will,  at  all  times,  be 
treated  with  proper  respect  and  courtesy,  without,  however, 
any  assumption  of  responsibility  upon  the  part  of  the  editors, 
in  reference  to  the  views  entertained  by  their  correspondents  ; 
and  with  the  distinct  understanding,  that  whatever  appears  i  n 
the  Journal,  will  be  subject  to  the  courteous  criticism  of  the 
profession. 


We  can  furnish  the  back  numbers  of  the  present  vol- 
ume to  new  subscribers,  if  desired ;  as  will  be  perceived  upon 
examination,  it  commences  in  September. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Physiology,  by  M.  Floubens.  Translated  for 
Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Keview,  by  F.  Pbyrb  Porchkr, 
M.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Summary. — Paleontology — The  dead  OTirf  <A«  living  periods  in  the 
History  of  the  Earth — Ideas  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  upon  the  Primi- 
tive Incandescence  of  the  Globe, 

We  have  now  reached  the  study  of  the  fourth  great  question  of  Positive 
Ontology',  to  wit :  the  destniolion  of  living  beings  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  globe.     After  Neontologyj  we  proceed  to  investigate  Paleontology, 

Wo  know  the  present  state  of  the  animal  population,  which  is  distribu- 
ted upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  law  of  climates.    The 
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condition  of  tilings  of  to-day,  has  it  always  existed  ?  No  ;  tbe  actual 
species  have  been  preceded  by  other  species,  otherwise  distributed  upon 
the  globe,  and  which  numerous  revolutions  have  successively  destroyed. 
The  same  revolutions,  in  upsetting  the  surface  of  the  earth,  have  accumu 
lated  ruins  which  form  the  soil  upon  which  we  now  live — soil  still 
scarcely  settled ;  the  tremblings  of  the  earth,  volcanoes  whieh  explode  at 
intervals,  are  the  weakened  echoes  of  the  grand  commotion  of  other 
times. 

The  history  of  the  globe  comprehends  two  periods :  1st,  that  when 
life  had  not  yet  appeared — I  call  it  the  dead  period;  2nd,  that  where  life 
manifested  itself — I  call  that  the  Uting  period. 

I  will  follow,  in  the  examinations,  not  the  order  of  time,  but  the  order 
of  our  discoveries. 

The  first  fact  which  has  revealed  to  us  a  past  differing  from  the  actual 
arrangement,  is  the  discovery  of  marine  shells  upon  the  dry  earth.  How- 
ever little  we  penetrate  the  soil,  they  arc  everywhere  to  be  found,  even  at 
great  distances  from  the  sea,  and  upon  very  considerable  elevations. 

The  sea,  at  a  certain  epoch,  actually  covered  the  now  dry  earth ;  and, 
in  retiring,  it  has  left  its  shells  deprived  of  their  ancient  inmates.  The 
layers  of  earth  which  contain  these  marine  shells  are  themselves  other 
witnesses  of  the  sea's  sojourn.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  the  waters  ; 
these  are  the  sediments  of  those  waters  which  formed  them  :  thus  we  see 
them  always  dbposed  in  horizontal  lines. 

Another  essential  circumstance  :  these  horizontal  layers  having  termi- 
nated at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  there  we  find  other  layers  more  or  less 
vertical.  In  other  words :  in  the  beginning,  these  oblique  or  vertical 
strata  have  been  disposed  horizontally ;  a  cause  which  1  will  explain 
further  on,  has  righted  them  up.  They  plunge  under  the  first,  where  we 
found  the  layer  of  shells;  and  they  themselves  contain  shells,  but  of 
species  and  genera  very  different. 

The  waters,  then,  have  rested  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  at  different 
epochs. 

This  is  not  all.  In  searching  more  in  advance,  we  reach  strata  which 
furnish  the  remains  of  mammifers ;  more  profoundly  still  those  of  reptiles  ; 
then  the  remains  of  fish,  and  other  shells  still.  The  layers  of  marine 
animals  alternate  with  the  layers  of  terrestrial  animals. 

We  are  then  warranted  in  concluding  from  all  this  that  at  different  in* 
tervals  the  sea  has  successively  covered  the  earth,  and  successively  left  it, 
It  is  easy,  after  the  evidences  furnished  by  observation,  to  conceive  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  these  ante-historic  epochs.  The  waters, 
in  violently  displacing  themselves,  on  one  side,  left  dry  a  marine  popula- 
tion, whilst  on  the  other,  they  submerged  a  terrestrial  one.  Frightful 
destructions,  to  which  succeed  others  not  less  frightful :  the  sea,  resum-> 
ing  her  ancient  bed,  found  there  terrestrial  animals  that  it  destroyed  in 
their  turn ;  whilst  that,  behind  it,  numerous  marine  animals  perished 
upon  a  soil  given  back  once  more  ;to  tei-restrial  life. 

Such  has  been  the  living  period. 

All  these  facts  are  deduced  rigorously  from  observation.  Nothing  in 
the  preceding  recitation  has  depended  upon  hypothesis.  In  fine,  if  we 
search  to  a  still  profounder  depth,  arriving  at  primitive  strata,  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  ground-woik  of  the  globe,  we  find  no  more  animal 
remains.     There  was  then  an  epoch  when  life  did  not  exist  upon  the 
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globe ;  and  that  is  the  dead  period.  This  phase  in  the  history  of  the 
globe,  ofters  phenomena  of  a  very  different  kind. 

Durin<5  tlie  living  period,  water  was  the  great  agent  which  manifested 
itself,  its  displacement  caused  immense  destruction  of  living  beings  ; 
the  water  produced  the  successive  layers  of  sediment:  it  is  that  which 
has  faiihioned,  so  to  speak,  the  globe  as  to  its  external  envelope.  During 
the  dead  period,  the  agent  which  showed  itself  was  fire.  Every  thing 
bears  proof,  we  will  see,  that  in  the  beginning  the  globe  was  incandescent 
— liquified  by  fire  throughout  its  mass. 

Fire  and  water,  these  are  the  two  forces  which  have  acted  in  the  infancy 
of  the  earth.  Every  efibrt,  every  object,  even  of  Geolog}',  is  to  separate, 
to  day,  in  the  contexture  of  the  globe,  that  which  was  the  effect  of  fire, 
from  that  which  has  been  the  effect  of  water. 

Primitively,  the  globe  was  incandescent.  This  great  idea,  if,  since  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  had  not  followed  the  progress  of  the  science, 
would  be  enough  to  astonish  us,  and  profoundly,  l^ow  we  are  familiarized 
with  it. 

The  first  to  conceive  so  bold  an  idea,  is  Descartes.  But  with  him  this 
conception  was  not  derived  in  any  manner  from  the  direct  examination  of 
the  natural  phenomena  :  it  is  a  simple  speculative  application  of  certain 
physical  laws  which  he  had  imagined  :  it  bound  itself  with  his  celebrated 
sytitcm  of  vortices. 

According  to  Descartes,  all  matter  is  composed  of  particles  of  threo 
kinds:  1st,  the  finest  for  the  first  element;  2d,  the  globular  particles, 
which  are  those  bodies  rounded  by  friction,  form  the  second  element  ;  3d, 
the  largest  pieces,  and  which  preserve  more  angles,  constitute  the  third 
element. 

These  elements,  of  which  all  space  is  full,  move  in  vortices,  the  one 
around  a  centre,  the  others  around  another ;  each  one  at  the  same  time, 
and  at  each  instant,  is  drawn  on  by  a  centrifugal  force. 

The  larger  the  matter  is,  the  more  it  diverges  from  the  centre.  On 
the  contrary,  the  finest  powder  (first  element)  has  ranged  itself  at  the 
centre  and  constitutes  a  sun.  Each  vortex  has  its  collection  of  fine 
powder,  its  sun — all  these  suns — centres  of  as  many  vortices,  that  we  call 
the  stars. 

The  globular  matter  (second  element)  being  composed  of  unequal 
globules,  the  largest  diverge  nearest  the  extremities  of  the  vortex,  the 
smallest  maintain  themselves  nearest  the  sun  ;  the  fine  dust  which  com- 
poses the  sun  communicates  its  agitation  to  the  neighboring  globules, 
and  it  is  in  that  that  light  consists. 

Lastly,  in  continuing  the;ic  hypotheses,  Descartes  came  to  imagine 
little  vortices  of  matter  which  rolled  With  the  great.  Each  of  these 
little  vortices  contained  also  globular  matter,  and,  at  the  centre,  an  aggre- 
gation of  fine  dust  which,  in  the  beginning,  formed  a  little  sun.  But  as 
it  contained,  besides,  heavy  bodies,  the  brightness  (burstin/r)  of  broken 
angles  (thiid  element,)  these  particles,  collected  together  in  thick  clusters, 
gained  the  extremities  of  the  little  vortex,  by  the  superiority  of  their 
centrifugal  force ;  they  obscured  it ;  crusted  it  over  little  by  little ;  and 
of  these  crusts  thickened  over  all  its  surface,  is  formed  an  opaque  body, 
a  planet,  a  habitable  earth.     Thus  the  earth  is  an  encrusted  $un. 

These  ideas  of  Descartes  are,  as  you  see,  purely  abstract  ideas.  The 
great  Philosopher  of  the  X Vllth  century,  allied  his  ideas  to  fact ;  a 
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method  which  has  merit  in  Metaphysics,  hut  which  is  not  acceptahle  in 
Phjsics,  nor  in  Natural  History.  In  these  Sciences,  the  power  of  ideas 
is  essentially  subordinate  to  th©  power  of  facts.* 

Leibnitz  has  arrived  at  the  same  conception  as  Descartes,  but  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  by  observation. 

The  matters,  melted  and  calcined,  which  arc  found  within  the  entrails 
of  the  earth,  had  given  to  Leibnitz,  the  idea  of  a  general  conflagration. 
la  his  treatise  entitled  Protogooayf  Leibnitz  said  that  the  earth  and  otber 
planets  were,  in  the  beginning,  luminous  stars  by  themselves.  After 
having  burned  a  long  time,  they  became  extinguished  for  want  of  com- 
bustible matter,  and  became  opaque  bodies.  The  fire  has  produced,  by 
the  melting  of  the  matter,  a  vitrified  crust.  The  base  of  all  the  matter 
which  composes  the  earth  is  glossy :  facile  intelligis  vitrumesse  velut  terree 
basin. 

If  the  presence  of  melted  matter  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  had  reveal- 
ed to  Leibnitz  the  primitive  incandescence  of  the  ^rth,  another  obser- 
vation, that  of  the  dispersion  of  fossil  shells  over  the  whole  surface  of 
continents,  had  given  him  the  idea  of  a  general  submersion.  When  the 
crust  of  the  earth  was  cooled,  he  tells  us,  the  humid  particles,  which  were 
raised  in  the  form  of  vapor,  ifell  back  again,  and  enveloping  the  whole 
globe,  constituted  the  seas. 

Thus,  Leibnitz  had  drawn  from  the  observation  of  these  two  great 
facts,  the  conflagration  and  the  submersion  of  the  globe. 

These  ideas  of  the  German  thinker  made  no  sensation  at  the  time. 
The  century  was  not  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  Protogcea^  written 
in  Latin,  did  not  leave  the  bookshelves  of  the  learned.  It  required,  for 
the  triumph  of  the  ideas  of  licibnitz,  that  Buflbn  should  take  them  up  in 
the  second  half  of  the  XVIIIth  century  and  give  to  them  a  new  power, 
that  of  eloquence. 

1.  Obliteration  of  the  Portal  Vein  and  thb  Secretion  of 
Bile. — At  the  meeting  bf  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  Sept.  1, 
1856,  M.  Or6  presented  a  paper,  detailing  a  series  of  experiments,  made 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein, 
upon  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  experimenf)9  were  undertaken  at  the  in- 
stance of  M.  Gintrac,  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  observed,  in  his  practice,  a 
case  which  seemed  to  contradict  tbe  ordinarily  received  physiological  doc- 
trine, which  teaches  that  the  portal  vein  furnishes  the  liver  with  the  ma- 
terials for  the  secretion  of  bile. 


*  The  system  of  vortices  was,  in  the  XVIIth  century,  a  subject  of  serious  con- 
troversies. In  the  XVIIIth,  Voltaire  was  not  the  last  to  laugh  at  it ;  we  read  in 
the  Dialogues  d'Evhemere :  **  Eveheinere :  Cardestes  (Descartes)  has  supposed  that 
our  nest  was  at  first  an  encrusted  sun.  Callicrate :  A  snn  crusted  over !  you 
laugh.  JEvehemere :  It  is  this  Cardestes  doubtless  who  jested  when  he  said  that 
we  had  been  once  a  sun  composed  of  matter  subtle  and  matter  globular ;  but  that, 
our  matter  being  thickened,  we  have  lost  our  brilliancy  and  our  force :  we  have 
fallen  from  a  vortex  of  which  we  were  the  centres  and  the  masters,  into  the  vortex 
of  the  sun  of  to-day.:  we  are  all  covered  with  matter  branching  and  channelled  ; 
in  fact,  of  the  star  that  we  were,  we  have  become  a  moon,  having  around  us,  by 
favor,  another  little  moon  to  console  us  for  our  disgrace.'* 

Now  the  system  of  vortices  is  forgotten. 

Descartes  is  not  less  the  immortal  author  of  the  Diseours  de  la  Methods, 

t  This  Treatise  appeared  in  1688,  in  the  Actes  de  Ltipiig, 
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The  following  are  the  author's  conclusions  : 

"  1.  The  secretion  of  bile  having  continued,  after  the  partial  and  the 
complete  obliteration  of  the  portal  trunk,  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  not 
the  blood  of  this  vein  which  supplies  the  liver  with  material  for  its  secre- 
tion. The  gland  is  therefore  dependent  for  its  secretion  upon  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  artery.  The  biliary  secretion,  like  all  others,  is  derived  from 
the  circulation  of  arterial  blood.  I  have  elsewhere  established,  that  ob- 
literation of  the  hepatic  artery  is  not  the  proper  means  of  testing  the 
qaestion,  and  cannot  be  considered,  therefore,  as  weakening  the  conclu- 
sions which  I  am  about  to  state. 

*'2.  The  secretion  of  sugar,  by  the  liver,  not  having  been. altered  by 
obliteration  of  the  portal  vein,  is  it  not  evident,  as  proved  by  M.  Claude 
Bernard,  that  the  production  of  saccharine  matter  is  a  proper  secretion 
of  the  liver,  and  entirely  independent  of  alimentation  ? 

'^  3.  The  albuminous  and  glycogenous  matters  resulting  from  the  di- 
gestion of  feculent  and  albuminoid  substances,  being  prevented  from 
passing  through  the  liver,  are  nevertheless  not  lost  to  the  system,  but 
enter  the  inferior  cava  vein  by  an  anastomotic  branch  from  the  superior 
mesenteric  vein. 

'*  4.  Finally,  and  it  is  with  great  hesitation  that  I  put  forth  the  state- 
ment that  arterial  blood  does  not  perform  so  important  a  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  liver  as  in  the  secretion  of  bile." 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  M.  Andral  stated,  that  in  bis  medical 
practice,  he  had  observed  a  fact  which  fully  substantiated  the  conclusions 
of  M.  Or6.  A  patient  in  whom  there  was  reason  to  suspect,  in  conse- 
quence of  external  signs,  an  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  (a  suspicion 
which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  an  autopsical  examination,)  not  only 
did  not  present  symptoms  indicative  of  a  suspension  of  biliary  secretion, 
but  yet  gave  evidence  of  a  persistence  of  the  glycogenous  function  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  diabetcs.-r--R«?tt«  Midicale,  Oct  15,  .1856.  [Can  it  be 
possible  that  the  distinguished  medical  savans  of  the  French  Academy, 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact,  established  by  Kiernan  and  others,  that  the  ca- 
pillary terminations  of  the  hepatic  artery  end  in  venous  capillaries  which 
open  into  the  adjacent  subdivisions  of  the  portal  vein,  and  are  not,  there- 
fore, the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  veins  ?  A  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance would,  it  seems  to  us,  have  furnished  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
'Continuance  of  the  biliary  secretion  after  obliteration  of  the  portal  trunk. 
But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  another  fatal  objection  to  the  conclu- 
43ions  of  M.  M.  Or^  and  Andral  is  to  be  found  i^  the  fact  that,  when  the 
portal  vein  is  tied,  its  blood  of  course  enters  the  general  circulation,  and  in 
,ihis  way  no  small  portion  of  it  reaches  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery. — Ed.] 

2.  The  Temperature  of  the  Blood  lowered  by  passing  through 
THE  Lungs. — At  the  sitting  of  the  same  Academy,  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1856,  M.  Claude  Bernard  read  the  continuation  of  his  ''  Experimen- 
tal Researches  upon  Animal  Temperature,"  the  second  part  of  which 
relates  to  the  modifications  of  temperature  which  the  blood  undergoes  in 
'traversing  the  respiratory  organs.  These  experiments  'were  made  upon 
Uving  animals,  and  M.  Bernard  thinks  himself  justified  in  coming  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

'^  1.  That  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  causes  a  de- 
pression of  the  temperature  of  that  fluid- 
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'^  2  That  the  lungs  cannot  therefore  bo  considered  a  focus  of  animal 
heat. 

"  3.  That  the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood  in  the  living  ani- 
mal, is  not  coincident  with  an  augmentatfon  in  the  temperature  of  that 
fluid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  depression  of  it«  temperature." 

In  his  next  communication,  M.  Bernard  proposes  to  examine  into  the 
modifications  of  temperature  which  the  blood  experiences  in  circulating 
through  the  genito-urinary  apparatuf*. — Ibid, 

[At  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Academy,  M.  Bernard,  in  a  report  of 
his  experiments  upon  the  modification  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in 
its  passage  through  the  liver,  established  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  actu- 
ally much  warmer  as  U  comes  from  that  orgaa,  than  it  is  previous  to  its 
entrance.] 

3.  Coagulation  op  the  Blood.^ — ^In  a  recent  letter  to  the  London 
Lancet,  Dr.  Fred.  W.  Headland  proposes  a  theory  in  regard  to  the  co- 
agulation of  the  blood,  opposed  to  that  advocated  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, in  his  prize  essay. 

Sir  : — When,  considering  the  subject  of  the  chemical  history  of  dia- 
betes, in  the  year  1853, 1  was  ted,  amongst  other  things,  to  conceive  a 
certain  theoretical  explanation  of  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  Having  just  now  read  over  and  reconsidered  my  notes  taken  at 
that  time,  I  must  say,  that  I  still  prefer  my  theory  to  the  one  recently 
promulgated  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  which  it  resembles  in  some  points. 

The  statement,  which  I  append  below,  is  copied  nearly  verbatum  from 
the  notes  retorrod  to,  but  I  may  premise  that  the  part  of  the  idea  which 
applies  to  vegetable  physiology,  is  the  only  part  to  which  I  have  given  any 
publicity  ,  as  at  the  time  when  it  occurred  to  me  I  considered  the  whole 
matter  of  little  moment. 

The  albuminous  or  nitrogenous  matter  found  in  the  young  growing  cells- 
of  a  plant,  is  in  an  insoluble  condition.  But  on  its  passage  in  the  fluids  ta 
those  cells  it  must  have  been  in  some  manner  held  dissolved  in  water. 
So,  when  the  yonng  cells  get  old  and  woody,  they  no  longer  contain  this* 
albuminous  matter.  On  leaving  them  for  the  younger  parts,  it  must  agaiiv 
have  assumed  the  soluble  state.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  phenomenon 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  albumen  to  be  dissolved  by  an  alka^ 
line  condition  of  the  fluids,  and  deposited  in  some  manner  by  the  devel'- 
opment  of  an  acid  at  the  particular  point  required. 

The  same  may  occur  with  the  fibrine  of  animal  blood,  more  prone  to- 
to  such  coagulation  than  albumen.  In  the  tissues  nourished  by  that  blood 
it  occurs  in  an  insoluble  form.  But  in  the  venous  blood  which  carries* 
away  the  effete  products  of  those  tissues,  the  fibrine  is  once  more  found 
in  a  state  of  solution.  We  are  tempted  to  explain  these  facts  in  the- 
same  way  as  above :  to  suppose  the  fibrine  held  in  solution  by  the  pres- 
ence of  an  alkali,  and  deposited  in  tbe  insoluble  form  by  the  develop- 
ment of  an  acid.  And,  in  fact  ^  the  blood'  is  known  to  be  feebly  alkaline- 
(from  the  presence  of  the  carbonate  or  basic  phosphate  of  soda,)  and  the 
juice  of  musclo  wa9  found  by  Liebig  to  have  an  acid  reaction. 

But  how  is  it,  that  when  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  living  body, 
its  fibrine  quickly  assumes  the  solid  or  insoluble  state — i.  e.  coagulates  ? 
By  parity  of  reasoning,  I  suppose  that  this  takes  place  again,  by  the  de- 
Tdlopment  of  an  aoi^,  to  mioh  an  extent  as  simply  to  neutralize  alkalinity. 
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not  so  as  to  precipitate  the  albumen  ]  this  acid  I  believe  to  be  lactic  add. 
It  has  been  lately  shown  that  glucose  is  always  present  in  the  living  blood  ; 
and  further  proved,  as  I  believe,  that  this  glucose  is  continually  chang- 
ing into  lactic  acid,  which,  as  fast  as  it  forms,  is  bound  or  combined  with 
oxygen  to  support  the  animal  heat.  When  the  blood  is  isolated,  this  vital 
process  of  combustion  goes  on  no  longer^  lactic  acid  accumulates,  the  al- 
kalinity of  the  natural  blood  is  neutralised,  and  the  fibrine  coagulates.  A 
tendency  to  nitrogenous  decomposition  may  hasten  this  process,  by  sup- 
plying a  ferment  to  act  upon  the  glucose.  Blood  drawn  in  fevers  coagu- 
lates quickly.  Diabetic  urine,  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time,  may  lose  its 
sugar,  and  contain  lactic  acid.  Extensive  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
living  body  may  be  caused  by  injecting  a  putrifying  liquid  into  the  veins. 
Another  time  I  propose  to  comment  at  length,  upon  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Richardson,  and  to  state  the  motives  which  induce  me  to  dissent  from  it. 
I  am  also  planning  a  series  of  experiments,  in  order  to  put  to  a  satisfac- 
tory tebt,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  hypothesis  sketched  above. —  Tkt 
Laiicel. 


Tragic  End  of  John  Hunter. — ^This  distinguisbed  surgeon,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  was  attached  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  and 
his  temper  was  often  sorely  tried  by  his  colleagues  as  well  as  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  hospital,  who  bitterly  opposed  what  he  termed  his  "  inno- 
vations/' Hunter  had  long  been  a  sufferer  from  cardiac  disease,  and 
dreaded  the  effects  of  mental  excitement,  to  which  his  irritable  tempera- 
ment rendered  him  constantly  exposed.  The  last  act  of  his  enemies, 
and  its  melancholy  result,  are  thus  recorded  by  his  biographer,  Mr. 
Ottley : 

**  A  committee  was  subsequently  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules 
for  rcgulatiug  the  admission  and  instruction  of  pupils ;  and  a  set  of 
proposals  was  submitted  to  them  by  Mr.  Hu6ter*s  colleagues,  which  was 
agreed  to  without  his  having  been  even  consulted  on  the  occasion ! 
Many  of  the  regulations  adopted  continue  in  force  to  this  day ;  others, 
and  especially  those  relating  to  the  better  instruction  of  the  pupils,  soon 
fell  into  disuse  ;  and  some  seem  to  have  been  especially  directed  against 
Mr.  Hunter.  Amongst  these  latter,  was  one  which  determined  that  for 
the  futiire,  no  person  should  be  admitted  as  a  student  of  the  hospital 
without  bringing  certificates  that  he  had  been  educated  to  the  profession ; 
a  regulation  which  was  probably  designed  to  exclude  Mr.  Hunter's  coun- 
trymen, who  sometimes  came  up  to  town  recommended  to  him,  and  en- 
tered as  his  pupils  at  the  hospital,  without  having  had  any  previous 
medical  instruction.  Nor  was  this  clause  long  in  taking  effect  -,  for  in 
the  autumn  two  young  men,  who  had  come  up  to  town  ignorant  of  this 
new  regulation,  applied  to  Hunter  to  be  admitted  under  him  at  the  hos- 
pital. He  informed  them  of  the  law  which  had  been  passed,  but  under- 
took to  press  for  their  admission  at  the  next  Board-day,  and  directed 
them  to  furnish  him  with  a  statement  of  their  case  in  writing.  On  the 
16th  of  October  the  Board  waa  to  meet,  and  Hunter  proposed  to  fill  hi^ 
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promise,  though  he  was  so  well  aware  of  the  risk  he  incurred  by  under- 
taking a  task  which  he  felt  would  agitato  him,  that  in  mentioning  the 
circumstance  to  a  friend  who  called  on  him  in  the  morning,  he  expressed 
his  apprehension  lest  some  unpleasant  dispute  might  occur,  and  his  con- 
viction that  if  it  did,  it  would  certainly  prove  fatal  to  him.  At  his  ac- 
customed hour  he  left  his  house  to  commence  his  morning  rounds,  and 
by  accident  forgot  to  take  with  \\m  his  list  of  appointments ;  he  had 
left  the  house  but  a  few  moments  when  it  was  discovered,  and  Mr.  Clift, 
who  was  then  residing  in  his  house,  hastened  with  it  to  York  Street,  St. 
James,  the  first  place  on  the  list,  where  he  found  the  carriage  waiting. 
Hunter  soon  made  his  appearance,  took  the  list,  and  in  an  animated  tone 
called  to  the  coachman  to  drive  to  St.  George's.  Arrived  at  the  hos- 
pital, he  found  the  Board  already  assembled,  and  entering  the  room, 
presented  the  memorial  of  the  young  men,  and  proceeded  to  urge  the 
propriety  of  their  being  admitted.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
made  some  observations  which  one  of  his  colleagues  thought  it  necessary 
instantly  and  flatly  to  contradict.  Hunter  immediately  ceased  speaking, 
retired  from  the  table,  and  struggling  to  suppress  the  tumult  of  his  pas- 
sion, hurried  into  an  adjoining  room,  which  he  had  scarcely  reached, 
when,  with  a  deep  groan,  he  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
one  of  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  who  chanced  to  be  present.  Dr. 
Baillie  had  immediately  followed  him  from  the  Board-room,  and  Mr. 
Hume,  who  was  in  the  house,  was  also  summoned  tahis  assistance.  Va- 
rious attempts  were  made  for  upwards  of  an  hour  to  restore  animation, 
under  the  hope  that  the  attack  might  prove  to  be  a  fainting  fit,  such  as 
he  had  before  experienced,  but  in  vain ;  life  had  fled  ;  and  all  their  ef- 
forts proving  useless,  his  body  was  placed  in  a  sedan  chair  and  conveyed 
to  Leicester-square,  followed  by  his  now  vacant  carriage." —  Western 
Lancet,  ' 


"We  would  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  prospect  of 
additional  interest  connected  with  our  Journal,  from  the  cor- 
respondence and  reports  of  Dr.  Hart  of  New  Orleans,  (now  in 
Paris,  where  he  will  remain  some  time  longer)  an  allusion  to 
which,  has  been  made  in  the  late  correspondence  of  Professor 
Westmoreland,  who  will  shortly  leave  Paris  for  Edinburgh, 
from  which  point,  the  latter  will  continue  his  interesting  com- 
munications. 
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We  have  received  the  "  Prospectus  of  the  North  Caro 
Una  Journal  of  Medicine  &  Surgery,"  too  late  for  notice  in 
the  present  number — it  will  be  attended  to  in  our  next. 
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ARTICLE    L 

The  late  John  Xorcom,  M.  D.    By  S.  S,  Satchwell,  M.  I?-, 
of  New  Hanover  county,  North  Carolina, 

Died,  in  the  town  of  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  on  the  22d 
of  January,  1856,  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  John  Norcom,  M. 
D.,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the  profession  and  in  the  com* 
munity.  Frank,  educated,  and  high-minded  as  a  man,  he  was 
skillful,  high-toned,  and  accomplished  as  a  physician.  I  knew 
hin>  long  and  well — I  was  his  oflice  pupil.  Then,  and  always 
fiftorwards,  he  honored  me  with  his  confidence  and  friendship. 
.1  am  unwilling  that  a  physician  of  his  character,  aud  a  man 
q£  his  undisputed  worth,  should  pass  away  unnoticed. 

It  is  due  to  the  profession,  that  the  character  and  services 
of  our  leading  medical  men  should  be  made  public. 
•  The  life  of  the  physician  is  one  of  gentleness  and  a  devotion  to 
'ministrations  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  rather  than 
of  show  and  selfish  aims.  They  know  but  little  of  the  prop- 
erly educated  physician,  who  charge  that  his  ^reat  aim  is 
Oioney.  He  must  eat  and  drink,  and  love  an  independent  sub- 
•^tence  like  other  men,  it  is  true ;  but  the  c^rea  and  anxieties 
ftnd  labors  of  such  a  man  are  based  on  higher  motives^  nobjor 
kinpuleee  than  the  lov6  of  mammon. 
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In  the  hour  of  danger,  he  is  greeted  with  warm  and  grate- 
ful welcome  ;  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  he  is  hailed  as  the  bene- 
factor ot  his  race.  But  when  these  trying  times  are  over,  how 
soon  are  his  servfces  iorgotteu  ;  and  when  he  dies,  how  soon 
does  his  name  become  cold  in  the  hearts  and  upon  the  lips  of 
men.  Look  around  you  in  society,  and  who  are  thQ  men  that 
receive  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  life?  Noisj'  political 
demagogues,  factitious  statesmen,  visionary  reformers,  cun- 
ning speculators,  and  other  pretenders  in  the  various  walks  of 
life.  These  are  the  men  who  are  crowned  with  popular  ap- 
plause, and  with  what  the  world  calls  success,  while  the  real 
benefactors  of  our  race,  the  men  of  science  and  worth,  and 
honor,  scorning  to  degrade  themselves  by  using  unworthy 
means  of  advancement,  are  elbowed  aside  by  these  pressing 
throngs  of  unscrupulous  aspirants  for  power  and  wealth.  In 
such  a  contest,  and  in  such  an  age  of  restlessness,  and  shallow 
pretensions,  the  physician  of  genuine  worth  and  merit,  is  apt 
to  live  unrewarded  and  to  die  unnoticed. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  these  things,  nor  to 
descant  on  the  merits  of  the  medical  profession  farther  than 
to  remark,  that  no  profession  is  so  laborious  and  self-sacrificing 
as  ours,  and  none  so  poorly  rewarded  in  purse  and  public  re- 
putation. 

Dr.  Norcom  was  born  and  raised  in  Edenton,  N.  C.  lie 
was  educated  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  father.  Dr.  James 
Norcom,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  one  ot  the  most  distin- 
guished physicians  of  his  day.  John  Norcom  graduated  with 
honor  in  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  studied  medicine  under  his  father,  and  gradua- 
ted in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Baltimore. 
He  then  practiced  with  his  father  a  year  or  two,  deriving  great 
advantage  from  his  experience.  He  then  removed  to  Washing- 
ton county,  and  practiced  with  success.  He  gained  here,  ra- 
pidly upon  public  favor ;  but  he  desired  a  better  field  for  his 
talents ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  more  removed  to  the  town  of 
TVashington,  in  Beaufort  county.  There  he  soon  took  the 
lead  in  his  profession.  His  skill  and  unwavering  attachment 
to  bis  profession,  which  ever  characterized  him,  secured  him  a 
large  practice,  and  many  friends.  But  his  young  ambition 
urged  him  to  seek  a  still  better  field  of  exertion.    He  removed 
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to  Baltimore,  under  favorable  circnmfitanoes,  and  commenced 
practice.  He  did  well.  His  social  and  professional  walks  in 
this  city,  were  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  profession.  But  a  se- 
vere and  contagious  disease  brought  affliction  in  his  family. 
His  wife  became  dissatisfied  with  Baltimore.  His  relatives 
and  friends  in  North  Carolina  were  strong  and  incessant  in 
their  petitions  to  him  to  return.  He  yielded.  He  gave  up  all 
his  flattering  prospects  in  Baltimore  and  returned  to  the  town 
of  Washirigton.  He  soon  regained  the  large  and  profitable 
practice  he  had  previously  left,  and  re-instated  himself  as  the 
leading  physician  in  that  whole  section  of  country.  This  po- 
sition he  continued  to  maintain  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was 
well  worthy  of  the  distinction. 

His  fondness  for  his  profession  was  proverbial.  It  cartsed 
him  to  store  liis  mind,  well  disciplined  by  early  training,  with 
a  vast  amount  of  professional  learning.  The  doctrines  of  the 
older  authors,  as  well  as  the  views  of  modern  writers  and  co- 
temporary  practitioneis  were  familiar  to  him.  He  kept  him- 
self well  posted  np  in  progressive  medicine.  With  a  mind 
thus  learned  and  devoted,  he  brought  to  the  bedside,  a  power 
of  analysis,  an  accuracy  of  examination,  and  a  judgment  in 
the  application  of  remedies,  rarely  surpassed.  It  was  this  fine 
discrimination,  this  power  of  analysis,  and  of  applying  reme- 
dies accordingly,  that  gave  to  him,  as  to  every  successful  prac- 
titioner, such  fine  success  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Hence 
it  was,  that  his  counsels  were  so  often  invoked  in  difficult  and 
complicated  cases  far  and  near.  It  was  on  such  occasions,  so 
well  calculated  to  try  the  metal  of  the  physician,  that  Dr. 
liorcom  was  always  ready.  He  was,  indeed,  a  blessing  to  the 
community.  Often,  when  superficial  medical  minds  were  tor- 
turing instead  of  relieving  the  patient,  by  prescribing  for  e^ee/5 
and  ambiguous  symptoms,  would  he  apply  his  critical  mind  to 
the  investigation  of  the  case,  discover  the  catises,  often  hidden, 
and  obscure,  and  by  an  appropriate  corresponding  treatment, 
cure  the  case,  and  bear  away  the  palm  of  victory.  But  he 
would  never  use  it  to  the  injury  of  the  attending  physician  ; 
rather  would  he  seek  to  bolster  him  up,  unless  his  conduct  was 
intolerably  outrageous.  Often  has  it  happened,  that  patients, 
afflicted  with  some  severe  and  lingering  chronic  disease,  have 
gone  the  rounds  among  regtiliar  and  irregular  practitioners, 
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Boraetimes  remaining  for  months  under  the  treatment  of  some 
celebrated  physician  at  the  North,  and  at  last,  without  relief 
and  in  the  agony  of  despair,  have  applied  to  Dr.  Norcom,  and 
were  cured  by  him.  But  Dr.  Norcom  lived  in  plain  old  North 
Carolina — too  artless  and  honest  to  proclaim,  her  renown  in 
the  popular  bugle  blasts  of  the  times — and  he  never  stood  at 
the  corners  of  streets  to  publish  his  own  deeds ;  and  hence, 
such  triumphs  of  skill  are  unknown  abroad. 

When  not  engaged  in  active  practice,  he  was  at  his  office 
poring  over  his  books — studying  his  cases,  or  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  instructing  his  children.  He  had  no  time  for  light 
company,  or  the  fiivolous  pleasures  of  the  day.  That  time, 
which  so  many  give  to  such  frivolities,  was  appropriated  by 
him,  to  more  intellectual  enjoyments,  and  to  nobler  purposes. 
His  office  was  never  sought  by  idlers,  politicians,  or  dema- 
gogues :  Dr.  Norcom  was  not  the  man  to  give  countenance  to 
such  characters.  His  friends  were  select,  and  no  man  enjoyed 
the  company  of  his  friends,  at  proper  seasons,  with  a  better 
relish,  than  he  did.  In  refined  and  cultivated  social  circles,  he 
was  at  home,  and  the  delight  of  the  company. 

I  have  said,  that  in  the  hour  of  danger,  hope  and  confidence 
settled  upon  him.  At  such  times,  even  his  bitter,  personal 
enemies  invoked  his  assistance,  and  he  cheerfully  extended 
it.  In  difficult  cases,  he  was  sent  for  far  and  near,  to  obtsiin 
his  services  in  consultation.  His  practice  was  extensive,  and 
he  applied  himself  to  it  with  much  zeal  and  perseverance. 

He  had  an  elevated  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  his  profession  ;  he  did  all  in  his  power,  to  add  to  its  eleva. 
tion  and  dignity ;  he  disdained  everything  that  was  low  and 
mean,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession  ;  and  he  rebuked  im- 
posture and  impertinence  wherever  he  found  either.  He 
scorned  those  little  tricks  and  artifices,  so  often  used  by  narrow 
minds  and  mean  men,  to  obtain  practice.  He  often  incurred 
the  hatred  of  such  men  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but,  he  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  made  no  compromises  with 
deraagogueism,  dishonor,  or  dishone8tj\  His  was  the  open, 
free,  generous,  independent  spirit.  Whatever  his  own  judg* 
ment  and  conscience  conceived  to  be  right,  he  did  and  said  ; 
never  enquiring  what  eftect  it  would  have  upon  his  own  popu- 
larity—he relied  on  his  own  worth  and  merit  for  success. 
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To  his  own  brethren  in  the  profession,  he  was  kind,  courte- 
ous and  honorable.  It  was  only  in  cases  where  the  common 
feelings  of  professional  honor  and  brotherhood  were  grossly 
infringed  upon,  by  some  empirical  pretender,  or  diplomeed 
quack,  that  the  vials  of  his  wrath  were  stirred,  in  a  profes- 
sional sense.  To  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
especially  just  starting  in  life,  he  was  kind  and  encouraging ; 
ever  ready  to  aid  them  with  advice  and  sympathy,  and  by 
putting  into  their  hands  profitable  practice.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  gray  hairs  constituted  wisdom,  or  in  the  anti-repub- 
lican doctrine  of  hereditary  transmission  of  practice.  But, 
whenever  any  young  medical  man  of  honor,  talent  and  merit, 
settled  in  the  same  town,  or  near  him,  however  humble  his 
origin,  or  oppressed  by  poverty.  Dr.  Norcom  sought  him  out 
and  did  all  he  could  to  advance  him.  That  deference  which 
others  have  for  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  blood,  was  never 
felt  nor  shown  by  him  ;  but  the  aristocracy  of  mind  and  merit 
secured  his  homage  and  esteem.  He  was  emphatically  a  man 
of  principle.  For  this,  he  was  ready,  with  Roman  firmness,  to 
battle  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  always ;  he  would  make 
no  concessions  to  what  is  called  policy,  and  no  compromises 
with  injustice  or  meanness,  come  from  what  quarter  they 
might.  Ho  could  look  with  no  favor  upon  wealth  or  distinc- 
tion obtained  by  intrigue  or  foul  means. 

In  politics,  ho  was  nc^er  a  partisan,  but  a  patriot,  warmly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  native  State  and  country.  The 
dirty  work  of  politicians;  the  degrading  character  of  party 
tactics ;  the  dishonorable  means  of  all  parties  to  obtain  suc- 
cess, were  so  disgusting  and  revolting  to  his  elevated  feelings 
and  high  character,  that  he  would  never  be  a  working  mem- 
ber  of  any  party,  but  sometimes  voted  with  one  party,  and 
then  again  with  another.  He  never  believed  that  subserviency 
to  party  yoke  was  an  element  of  patriotism.  With  his  talents, 
he  could  have  wielded  vast  political  influence,  if  he  had  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  his  independence  and  become  a  pliant  party 
roan. 

"Whatever  affected  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  ho 
was  always  interested  in,  and  manifested  it  by  his  advocacy  of 
all  those  measures  of  moral  and  sanitary  reform,  that  were  for 
good.    The  cause  of  education  i^ecur^d  his  active  exertiong ; 
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and  his  benevolence  was  aroused  by  whatever  was  proposed 
for  the  moral,  educational  and  religious  interests  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Norcom  committed  the  fault,  common  to  the  profession 
in  North  Carolina,  of  writing  but  little  for  the  medical  press; 
and,  yet,  he  was  one  of  the  best  writers  in  our  State.  Much 
has  been  lost  to  the  profession  by  this  omission  on  his  part, 
to  record  his  views,  derived  from  a  long  and  discriminating 
observation  and  experience,  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  lie 
conversed  with  much  fluency  and  ease,  and  was  a  lucid,  logi- 
cal and  forcible  speaker.  His  powers  of  writing  and  speaking, 
added  to  his  acquirements  and  professional  enthusiasm,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  adorn  a  Professor's  Chair,  in  any  of  the 
Medical  Colleges.  More  than  one  application  of  this  sort  was 
declined  by  him.  He  preferred  the  private  practice  of  his 
profession  in  the  old  North  State. 

His  character,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  made  him  strong 
friends  and  bitter  enemies.  The  former  clung  to  him  through 
evil  and  through  good  report.  The  latter,  now  that  he  is 
gone,  will  not  deny  to  him,  good  intentions,  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, superior  talents,  lofty  purposes  and  elevated  principles. 
In  his  friendships,  he  was  sincere,  reliable  and  disinterested  ; 
and  when  he  made  a  friend,  he  adhered  to  him  with  idolatrous 
devotion.  In  this  respect,  and  in  his  relations  with  his  family 
— ^his  love  for  his  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters — his  af- 
fection for  his  wife  and  children,  I  have  never  known  a  man 
to  possess  more  fidelity,  more  attachment,  more  purity  and 
ardor  of  love  and  affection.  He  evinced  this  by  his  deep  in- 
terest in  all  that  concerned  them  ;  his  gentle,  tender  nature 
towards  them,  and  his  ever  active  ettbrts  to  advance  their  wel- 
fare and  happiness. 

His  death  was  sudden,  but  so  tranquil  and  resigned,  as  to 
give  a  reasonable  hope  to  his  friends,  that  he  had  made  his  peace 
with  his  God.  He  was  sick  but  an  hour  or  two.  "When  sud- 
denly and  violently  seized,  his  mother  rushed  to  his  bedside, 
and  enquired  what  she  should  do  for  him.  "  Nothing,"  he 
answered,  "  Nothing.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  mericiful  God, 
whom  I  have  feared  and  loved — ^He  has  called  me,  and  I  must 
go."  And  in  a  short  time,  before  the  services  of  a  physician 
could  be  obtained,  he  expired.  Thus  he  died,  and  may  it 
have  been  so  ordered  that  he  had  quenched  the  darts  of  the 
wicked  one>  on  the  dhield  of  Faiths 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Two  Cases  of  Typhoid  Fever.    By  Wm.  H.  Philpot,  M.  B., 
of  Redbone,  Ga. 

Upon  reading  "  The  extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  At- 
lanta Medical  Society,"  reported  in  your  Journal  (Dec.  JTo.),  T 
find  a  discussion  upon  the  question,  "  Can  tve  have  Typhoid 
Fever  with  Intermittent  Symptoms  ?** 

It  is,  as  remarked,  a  question  of  considerable  importance ; 
for,  if  we  can  determine  in  the  outset,  our  case  to  be  one  of 
Typhoid  Fever,  it  will  certainly  be  of  great  assistance  and 
utility  in  preventing  and  overcoming  many  difficulties  in  the 
treatment  and  favorable  progress  of  the  case.  If,  in  every  in- 
stance, the  physician  could,  by  a  touch  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, become  satisfied  he  was  to  contend  with  this  troublesome 
attection,  it  would  be  an  event  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  of 
invaluable  consequence  to  the  practitioner.  The  pathognomo- 
nic symptom  of  my  friend  and  preceptor,  Prof.  J.  G.  West- 
moreland, I  know,  may  exist — I  have  seen  it  exist,  while  by 
his  side — I  have  examined  cases  when  a  student,  and  since 
then,  but  yet,  I  am  certain  I  have  seen  cases  of  Typhoid  Fever, 
and  attended  them,  in  which  this  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  was  not  present. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  (at  least  I  find  it  so),  when  calling 
to  see  a  patient,  the  case  to  be  one  of  Typhoid  Fever,  when 
we  have  presented  as  symptoms,  strictly  speaking,  those  of  in- 
termittent or  remittent  fevers.  It  is  of  importance  to  our  pa- 
tient, for  us  to  distinguish,  in  the  commencement,  this  first 
affection,  from  those  of  the  two  latter;  for,  in  my  experience, 
quinine  is  of  no  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  this  obscure 
disease,  and  much  less  so  is  mercury,  for  the  increased  ner- 
vous prostration,  and  irritability  of  the  bowels,  which  they 
produce,  will  be  the  great  objection  to  their  use.  The  impor- 
tance  of  distinguishing,  in  the  outset,  our  case  to  be  Typhoid 
Fever,  has  recently  been  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
from  treating  two  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  were  such  as 
led  to  the  treatment  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  until 
unmistakable  symptoms  made  their  appearance.  I  give  you 
the  cases : 

I  was  called,  Nov,  28d^  1^56,  to  the  plantation  of  Mjyor 
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Daniel,  to  see  a  negro  woman,  Lucy,  some  80  years  of  ago, 
who,  the  overseer  informed  me,  had  been  sielc  some  two  or 
three  days.  Complained  fi^5t,  he  said,  of  headache,  and  pains 
in  her  back  and  limbs  ;  had  had  no  operation  for  several  days. 
He  gave  her,  he  informed  me,  "a  dose  of  pills,  warranted  to 
cure  fevers,  liver  complaint,"  ic,  &c.,  but  on  the  morrow 
found  Lucy  worse.  The  pills  not  operating,  he  repeated  the 
dose,  but  she  continued  no  better,  and  he  sent  for  me. 

I  found  Lucy  with  hot  and  dry  skin  ;  rapid  and  full  pulse  ; 
tongue  white,  and  furred ;  severe  headache ;  some  tenderness 
in  epigastrium,  and  tenderness  in  lumbar  spine;  bowels  cos« 
tive  ;  this  was  Sunday.  On  Friday,  had  high  fever,  she  said, 
and  very  little  on  Saturday  ;  every  other  day  she  was  a  great 
deal  worse.    Prescribed, 

Hyd.  Chlo.  Nit. 

Pul.  Rheii.  aa  gr.  x. 

Pul.  Ipecac,  gr.  iij. — Mix, 
to  be  taken  at  once ;  and 

IJt — Snip.  Quinine,  gr.  xx. 

Pulvis  Doveri,  gr.  xviij. 
Make  three  powders— give  one  every  four  hours,  commencing 
as  soon  as  her  fever  abates. 

24th. — ^Lucy  is  better — says  it  is  her  well  day.  Bowels 
moved  once;  commenced  the  quinine  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M., 
yesterday,  and  took  the  last  dose  at  sun-up  this  morning.  No 
fever,  she  said,  since  some  time  between  midnight  and  day, 
until  then.  11  o'clock. — Her  fever  is  returning ;  pulse  full 
and  strong,  and  90  beats  ;  nausea,  and  vomits  a  little ;  tendeN 
ness  in  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  in  epigastrium.  No  tender- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  in  the  right 
iliac  region.    Prescribed, 

Snip.  Quinine,  gr.  xv. 

Pul.  Doveri,  gr.  xij. 
Make  three  powders — one  every  three  hours,  commencing  at 
12,  to-night,  and  to  take,  at  once,  a  cathartic  of  hyd.  chlo. 
mit.  rhei.  and  ipecac. 

25th. — ^Returned  early  this  morning,  to  see  my  patient,  and 
found  her  skin  moist;  pulse  soft,  and  less  frequent,  being 
70  beats  to  the  minute ;  bowels  moved  once,  occasioned  by 
thfe  medi<;inc;  no  tiandemess  in  ejfij^ajBtritim,  iliac  i*dgion,  or 
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of  the  mcilulla  oblongata,  but  much  less  ^  in  lumbar  gpine. 
Failing  to  cut  short  tiie  digoase,  the  paroxjgnis  continuing  to 
return,  I  determined  to  give  the  next  dose  of  ijuinihe  myself* 
Prescribed, 

Sulp.  Quinine,  gr.  xx. 
Pul.  Doveri.,  gr.  xviij. 
Make  three  powders — one  every  three  hours,  commencing  at 
9  o'clock.  After  giving  her  one  powder,  left  to  attend  to  some 
other  cases,  and  returned  at  2  o  <'lock,  on  my  way  back  to  my 
office.  Lucys  pulse  was  more  full  and  strong;  skin  warm 
and  dry  ;  had  taken  the  second  powder  at  twelve  ;  complained 
of  some  headache,  and  thought  her  lover  was  rising.  I  re- 
mained until  4  o'clock — pre8cribe<l,  \  gr.  of  morphia  to  be 
taken  at  bedtime,  and  left  Lucy  with  hot,  dry  skin  ;  pulse  105 
beats,  and,  on  pressure,  complained  of  some  pain  in  the  right 
iliac  region  ;  tongue  not  furred,  with  red  edges,  and  no  tender- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

26th. — ^Lucy  rested  well  last  night  after  taking  the  morphia  ; 
complains  of  severe  pain  in  right  iliac  region  ;  pulse  soft,  feeble 
and  frequent,  97  beats ;  skin  slightly  moist,  and  has  great  in- 
clination to  go  to  stool. 

Prescribed  morphia  \  gr.,  in  table  spoon  brandy ;  left  powder 
ot  morphia  for  bed  time,  and  directed  the  brandy  to  be  given 
every  5  or  6  hours. 

27th. — ^Lucy  is  very  feeble  ;  pain  in  the  iliac  region  is  very 
great;  pulse  very  feeble,  and  beats  107  to  the  minute ;  some 
tenderness  in  lumbar  spine;  none  in  medulla  oblongata.  Pre- 
scribed blister  over  iliac  region,  and  continued  the  brandy; 
morphia  power  at  night,  and  one  in  the  meantime,  if  she  is 
restless. 

Thus  was  Lucy  from  day  to  day,  with  now  and  then  some 
little  diarrhoea,  until  December  15,  when  she  commenced  con- 
valescing, and  was  discharged  on  the  17th. 

The  other  caae,  Mrs.  J ,  of  this  county,  who  I  was  called 

to  see  on  the  15th  December,  is  an  old  lady,  but  has  bad 
excellent  health ;  had  no  physician,  she  said,  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  before.  She  had  been  troubled  for  some  days 
with  some  little  cold  and  cough  ;  slight  headache  and  bowel 
complaint ;  had  been  to  Major  Daniels'  plantation  to  see  me 
foi"  medidne,  (his  overge<3r*s  wife  is  her  daughter^)  but  failed 
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• 
to  see  toe,  as  I  had  left  each  time  she  eame.     She  saw  Lucy, 

and  gave  her  several  doses  of  medicine,  while  those  who  gene- 
rail}'  gave  it  were  engaged.  She  continued  to  feel  graduallj' 
worse,  and  at  last  took  her  bed  and  sent  for  me. 

I  found  the  old  lady  with  hot  and  dry  skin ;  pulse  strong 
and  full ;  thonght  she  had  a  chill  in  the  morning  aboat  10  or 
11  o'clock,  and  had  had  one  everj'  day  for  3  days ;  tenderness 
in  Inrebar  spine,  and  some  pain  in  right  side  of  abdomen  ; 
sftys  the  whole  side  pteius  her ;  no  tenderness  m  the  region  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  Prescribed  8  powders  of  quinine  and 
morphia,  to  be  taken,  one  at  day  light,  and  one  every  S  hours. 

"^  16th. — ^Found  Mrs.  J with  high  fever;  great  pain  in 

the  head ;  was  sure  she  had  a  chill  about  12  o'clock,  although 
she  did  not  shake.  The  pain  in  right  side  of  abdomen 
is  not  so  great ;  bowels  not  moved  tx>r  two  days  ;  tenderness 
in  lumbar  and  doi-sal  spine;  none  in  medulla  oblongata;  al- 
ways feels  very  well  when  her  fever  passes  off  Prescribed  4 
powders  quinine  and  morphia,  6  gr.  of  the  former  and  J  gr. 
latter ;  one  to  be  taken  at  midnight,  one  at  day  light,  and  then 
one  every  8  hours. 

17th. — Mrs.  J.  thinks  she  had  another  chill  about  dinner 
time;  at  4  o'clock  her  fever  was  high;  skin  dry  and  hot; 
tongue  very  dry  and  white  furred.  I.  discovered,  on  pressure, 
some  pain  in  right  iliac  region,  and  says  if  /  bear  hanfy  her 
neck  hurts  her.  Prescribed  I  gr.  morphia,  and  left  a  powder  to 
be  taken  at  night  if  she  was  restless. 

18th, — Rested  well  last  night,  and  feels  better;  if  no  chill 
to-day,  says  she  will  be  up  very  soon  ;  some  tenderness  in  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  in  right  iliac  region ;  also  tenderness  (>f 
lumbar  spine;  has  had  two  operations  this  morning  mixed 
with  blood  ;  complains  of  being  a  little  cold  ;  gave  her  a  fable- 
spoon  of  brandy,  and  as  it  was  near  her  chill  time,  \%"aited  to 
sec  if  it  would  come  on  about  one  o'clock.  She  was  certainly 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  a  chill,  which  lasted  some  hour  or 
more,  when  her  pulse  rapidly  increased  in  number  and  somo 
little'  in  fullness,  and  her  bowels  were  moved  again.  She 
liaving  another  bloody  operation,  prescribed-^  ' 

Tinct.  Catechu,  Si. 

Gum  Mucilage,  Ji. 

Sulphate  Morphia,  gr.  iiij. 
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Mix — give  a  tcaspoonfiill,  and  repeat  in  a  boir  if  another 
discharge ;  and  after  the  next  operation,  brandy  every  5  or  6 
hours,  and  morphia  powder  during  the  night,  if  she  should  bo 
restless. 

19th. — Mrs.  J.  is  not  so  well  as  yesterday ;  skin  moist  and 
pleasant;  pulse  some  80 beats;  the  pain  in  iliac  region  is  quite 
severe,  as  also  the  pains  in  her  head.  She  is  restless,  and 
talks  in  her  sleep ;  is  forgetful,  and  inclined  to  be  deliraus ; 
had  one  operation  during  tho  night.  Prescribed-^ 
Aqua  Camphor,  Sss* 
Morphia,  gr«  ss. 

Mis^ — continue  the  brandy  ;  and  if  another  operation,  give 
the  catechu  mixture. 

Mrs.  J.  continued  thus  from  day  to  day,  sometimes  with 
diarrhcaa  and  delirium,  until  January  12th,  when  she  became 
convalescent ;  and  on  the  16th  was  discharged. 


ARTICLE   III. 


Excerpts  from  the  Case-Book  of  T.  8,  Powell,  M.  D.,  Sparta, 

Georgia. 

Case  1. — Protracted  Constipation. — On  the  10th  Juno,  185?, 
I  was  desired  by  Mr.  P.  to  see  his  wife  as  soon  as  possible — I 
saw  Mrs.  F.  in  about  15  minutes ;  found  her  sitting  on  the 
bed-chamber,  iu  a  state  of  suffering  difficult  to  describe — she 
was  screaming  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from  any  part  of  the 
house ;  pulse  scarcely  to  be  ielt,  and  body  covered  with  a 
clammy  sweat. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  dissolved  gp.  iss.  est.  belladon- 
na, in  Si.  warm  water,  and  with  a  P  P  syringe,  injected 
one-half;  an  hour  afterwards,  the  second  half  was  injected, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  copious  evacuations  from  the 
bowels,  pulse  rose,  pain  ceased,  and  in  a  few  hours  Mrs.  P.  feh 
quite  restored.  Ordered  gr.  ii.  blue  mass  to  be  taken  every 
night  for  a  week. 

Case  2. — On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  Sept.,  1855, 1  was 
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called  to  Mr.  J.  B,  an  elderly  gentleman,  66  years  of  age. 
He  complained  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with 
some  nausea,  which  I  attributed  to  hardened  fecal  matter  in 
the  bowels,  as  he  infonned  me  that  he  had  not  had  an  evacua- 
tion in  10  or  12  days.  He  had  taken  several  doses  of  castor 
oil  in  the  last  two  days,  which  was  rejected.  The  pains  came 
on  periodically — pulse  95,  full  and  sharp — proscribed  calomel, 
gr.  X,  dov.  powd.,  gr.  v ;  hot  fomentation  to  the  abdomen.  I 
called  again  in  a  few  hours;  the  medicine  had  been  retained,but 
had  no  effect— complains  of  great  pain  in  the  bowels,  ever 
and  anon.  Prescribed,  gr.  il  ext.  belladonna,  sol.  in  Jii  warm 
\vater,  one-half  to  be  injected  immediately.  Called  again  in 
two  hours,  found  Mr.  B.  quite  eas}' ;  has  had  several  large 
evacuations  of  dark,  hardened  fecal  matter.  Ordered  gr.  ii 
blue  mass  every  night  for  a  week,  and  a  seidlitz  powder  for 
three  mornings. 

(Use  3. — 7'ic  Dolouraix. — In  the  spring  of  1853, 1  was  called 
to  see  Miss  C,  a  beautiful  and  robust  young  lady,  about  18 
years  of  age.  Found  her  suffering  with  all  the  agonies  of  this 
harassing  and  obstinate  affection.  Her  mother  informed  me 
that  she  had  been  suffcriiig  al)out  twelve  houi^s,  and  that  this 
was  *^er  third  attack  this  spring.  Her  pulse  was  88  ;  tongue 
coated,  with  a  white  fur ;  bowels  torpid  ;  skin  slightly  yellow 
showing  very  clearly  that  Miss  C.'s  face-ache  was  dependent 
on  a  derangement  of  the  hepatic  function.  Prescribed  quinia, 
sulphas,  gr.  xii.  morphia,  acetas,  gr.  i,  to  be  taken  at  once  in 
water,  and  the  affected  parts  to  be  rubbed  with  the  following 
liniment: 

•    R— Tinct.  Opii. 

*"  Belladonna,  aa  5iv. 
*'  Camphorae,  Ji. — Misce. 
Next  morning,  quite  easy ;  ordered  pil.  hydrargyri,  gr.  iii, 
to  be  taken  every  other  night,  for  two  or  three  weeks.  She 
was  free  from  pain  in  an  hour  after  taking  quinine  and  mor* 
phine,  and  has  continued  from  that  to  the  present,  without 
any  symptom  of  Tic  Doloureux. 

Case  4,—Homcronia.—I  was  called,  in  the  fall  of  1852,  to 
see  Mrs. ,a  pale,  delicate  lady.     Found   her  with  a 
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pulse  120,  small  and  feeble;  tongue  slightly  coatecl,  and  suf- 
fering intohsely  with  Hemicrania  ;  she  had  been  bled,  blistere<l 
and  cupped,  by  her  family  physician,  but  without  relieving 
the  pain.  I  learned  that  she  was  a  dyspeptic,  and  had  been 
from  childhood.  On  examination,  I  fdund  her  bowels  and 
stomach  distended  with  flatus ;  skin  quite  natuml.  I  could 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and,  in 
consultation  with  the  attending  physician,  stated,  that  the 
quickness  of  her  pulse  was  dependent  on  nervous  and  not 
vascular  excitement ;  and  her  dyspepsia  was  the  remote  cause ; 
and  the  great  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  stomach  and  borrselp, 
the  proximate  cause  of  her  nervous  headache,  and  suggested 
that  we  give  her  five  grs.  of  asafoetida,  to  which  he  very 
readily  assented.  In  an  hour  the  evolution  of  gas  Ijccame 
quite  audible,  which  was  expelled  in  great  quantities  at  short 
intervals,  from  which  time  the  Uemicrania  began  to  subside. 
Next  morning  easy ;  pulse  100.  Prescnbod, 
1^ — Trou  by  Hydrogen,  5iiss. 

Ext.  Cinchonse. 

Pulv.  Rhei.  aa  Ixxxv. 

Hydr.  Cblor.  Mit.  gr.  v. 

Syrupi,  gr,  s. 
Misce  et  dividi  in  pilnla.  Ixxx. 

One  or  two  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  with  a  wine  glass 
of  Porter;  the  porflon  to  be  gradually  increased  to  a  pint  a 
daj',  if  she  improves,  which  was  done  in  about  a  week.  In 
six  or  eight  weeks,  I  was  in  the  neighborhood,  and  called  to 

see  Mrs. ,  and  was  pleased  to  find  her  in  better  health 

than  she  had  been  in  many  years,  which  slie  thought ;  and 
we  believe,  entirely  due  to  the  stimulating  and  tonic  course  of 
treatment,  which  is  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  case. 
An  antiphlogistic  treatment,  as  was  first  adopted  by .  her 
talented,  but  young  and  inexperienced  physician,  would,  I  am 
sure,  have  agravatcd  the  symptoms,  and  prostrated  the  patient, 
(So  much  for  a  correct  diagnosis.) 

Case  5. — This  was  a  Factory  boy,  about  12  years  of  agei 
"When  called,  we  tound  him  complaining  of  great  pain  in  hi» 
feet  and  ankles,  which  were  greatly  swollen.  He  was  unable 
to  walki     As  I  was  in  a  very  groat  hurry,  I  did  not  examiiito 
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the  case,  but  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  rheurhatism,  and  pre- 
scribed the  following  liniment : 
;^— Tinet.  opii. 

"    Belladonnre. 
Pulv.  Camphorae. 
Aquje  Ammoniee. 
Olei.  Terebinthinse. 
"    Sassafras. 
"     Origani,  aa  Jss. 
Alcohol,  Siv. 
Misce  et  signa — Rub  the  afFecte.1  parts  twice  a  day,  with  a 
woolen  cloth,  or  the  palm  of  the  hand 

Requested  his  father  to  let  nie  hear  from  him  in  two  days. 
At  the  appointed  time,  his  father  reported  my  patient  no  bet- 
ter, and  desired  me  to  see  him  again.    In  a  few  hours,  I  called 
and  foucd  the  boy  in  the  same  position,  and  his  feet  and  ankles, 
as  his  father  reported,  no  better.     On  examination,  I  found  his 
abdomen  swollen,  bowels  torpid ;  skin  pale,  leucophlegmatic ; 
pulse  100 ;  tongue  coated  and  studded,  with  small  pink-colored 
spots,  resembling  the  top  of  a  pepper  castor."    I  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  a  case  of  worms;    I  discontinued  liniment,  and 
prescribed  calomel,  gr.  x,  and  the  following  infusion  : 
^ — Spigelia,  Si. 
Senna,  Fol.,  5i 
Aq.  Bull.,  Oi. 
Fiat  infusio  signa — A  wine  glass  full  to  be  given  everj'  six 
hours.     In  12  hours,  he  passed  20  or  30  large  lumbrici.    I  saw 
him  no  more ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  was  reported  able  to  walk 
withotit  pain.    Prescribed  feri  phosph.,  gr.  5,  three  times  per 
diem  for  three  weeks ;  pil.  hydrargyri,  gr.  8  ounce  a  week  for 
the  same  length  of  time.    My  patient  is  now  a  hearty,  ruddy 
boy. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  case  is,  that  worms  in  the 
intestines  can  produce  rheumatic  symptoms  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, as  they  do  other  secondary  and  sympathic  symp- 
toms— such  as  dry  cough,  headache,  cold  surface,  &c.  It  may 
also  serve  to  caution  the  young  practioner  against  a  hasty  di^ 
agnosis,  founded  upon  a  casual  examination,  and  impress  his 
nund  with  the  importance  of  a  careful  examination  in   all 
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cases,  however  simple  and  insigoificant  things  may  appear  at 
tirst  sight.  If  wo  wish  to  treat  a  disease  scientifically  and 
successfully,  we  must  know  its  true  pathology. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

Remarks  upon  the  Medical  Properties  and  Therapeutical  JppUca- 
tions  of  Vera. rum  Viride.  By  V.  H.  Taliaferro,  M.  D., 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

American  Hellebore,  or  Veratrum  Viride,  anterior  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  Osgood,  was  supposed  to  be  analogous,  in 
its  therapeutic  properties,  to  that  of  the  European  variety. 

Dr.  Osgood  discovered  that  its  effects  upon  the  system  were 
materially  different  from  the  white  hellebore  of  the  dispensa- 
tory, in  not  producing  the  drastic  effects  upon  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  or  the  alarming  prostration  so  characteristic  of  the 
latter  variety. 

*  But,  instead  of  this,  found  it  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  ca- 
thartic properties,  having  no  tendency  to  produce  irritation  of 
the  lining  membranes  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  reducing 
the  heart's  action  to  as  low  as  35  beats  per  minute.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  difference.  Dr.  Osgood  considered  it  as  pos- 
sessing very  superior  advantages  over  the  European  hellebore. 
He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  fully  appreciated  its  pe- 
culiar virtues.  The  profession  were,  at  least,  not  inclined  to 
test  the  remedy  to  any  great  extent,  at  his  suggestion.  This 
was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  prejudices  entertained  to  the 
ordinary  veratria,  the  previous  history  of  which,  at  once  con- 
demned its  use. 

Since  that  time,  t^e  properties  of  Veratrum  Viride,  or  Ame- 
rican Hellebore,  have,  by  the  minute  investigations  of  Dr. 
Norwood,  of  S.  C*  been  more  fully  brought  to  light.  We 
believe  that  he  has  added  an  imperishable  boon  to  the  profes- 
sion iu  thus  bringing  before  them,  a  remedy  of  such  inestima- 
ble properties. 
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Its  power  ulone,  over  the  vascular  system,  will  ultimately 
assume,  for  its  deserved  position,  upon  the  pages  of  pharmacy. 
We  say  deserved,  because  wo  consider  it  as  classing 'among 
those  great  therapeutic  agents  which  must  live  through  the 
lapse  of  time. 

We  propose,  first,  to  notice  its  most  important  properties, 
and  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  most  applicable.  J)r.  Norwood 
gives  it  not  less  than  eight  distinct  properties — its  most  impor- 
tant, being  vascular,  sedative,  nauseant,  emetic,  diaphoretic, 
and  nervine. 

The  first  observable  effect,  after  its  use,  is  upon  the  circula^ 
tion  ;  reducing  the  number  and  force  of  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  thereby,  under  all  circumstances,  lessening  febrile  ex- 
citement. If  its  use  now  be  continued,  nausea  follows,  and 
finally,  vomiting ;  which  is  free  and  easy,  accompanied  witb 
muscular  relaxation,  and  very  great  reduction  of  the  heart's 
action. 

The  emesis,  which  follows  its  use,  is  invariably  unattended 
with  spasmodic  action,  which  so  frequently  accompanies  the 
use  of  ordinary  emetics.  As  a  nauseant  and  emetic,  then,  we 
see  at  once,  the  class  of  diseases,  to  which  it  is  best  suited  ;  as 
in  croup,  bronchitis,  laryngetis,  asthma,  pleurisy,  pneumonitis, 
&c.  From  the  high  vascular  and  nervous  excitement,  which 
characterizes  this  class  of  diseases,  the  most  prompt  and  ener- 
getic antiphlogistic  treatment  is  requisite.  Foremost  among 
these,  the  lancet  has  ever  been  considered  the  great  indispen- 
sable— that  its  substitute  is  found  in  Veratrum,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  prove. 

It  is  objected  to  by  many,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  and 
alarming  prostration  succeeding  its  use.  This  seems  to  be  the 
great  cry  raised  against  it.  So  powerful  an  agent,  too — so 
poisonous  in  overdoses — should  never  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
nurses,  thereby  hazarding  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
Upon  the  very  same  ground,  must  we  not  lay  aside  those  old 
and  established  remedies,  which,  for  centuries  past,  have  proven 
to  be  of  such  inestimable  value  in  the  amelioration  of  disease  ? 
Must  *we  cease  the  use  of  such  remedies  as  arsenic,  mercury^ 
opium,  antimony,  &c.,  because  their  incautious  administrations 
produces  alarming  symptoms?  The  same  couree  of  reasoning 
would  preehidc  the  idea  of  over  giving  a  remedy^  at  all,  that 
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would,  in  over-doses,  produce  death,  unless  directly  from  the 
physician's  hands. 

These  objections  arise  mainly,  not  from  experiment  or  philo* 
sophical  reasoning,  but  a  natural  prejudice  existing  in  the  pro- 
fession, to  the  use  of  new  remedies. 

In  regard  to  its  being  so  prostrating  a  remedy,  we  have  only 
to  say,  that  we  have  never  seen  any  prostrating  effect  resulting 
from  its  use,  unless  injudiciously  administered  in  large  and  in- 
ordinate doses,  which  we  consider  no  more  lessens  its  value 
than  the  effect  of  coma,  resulting  from  opium,  depreciates  its 
value  ;  or  that  arsenic  is  less  serviceable  because  it  produces 
death. 

.  That  these  remedies  are  by  far  more  hazardous  in  large 
doses  than  Veratrum,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  because 
our  experience  and  observation  teaches  us  that  Veratrum  will 
not,  in  any  single  dose,  produce  death.  It  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  it  is  so  readily  expelled  from  the  system;  the 
stomach  being  unable  to  retain  it  sufficiently  long  to  endanger 
life. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  would  not  produce  death 
by  continued  repetition  ot  large  doses,  thereby  exhausting  the 
patient  with  continued  emesis. 

*  Dr.  Xewsome  attended  two  patients,  who  had  each  taken 
a  drachm,  with  the  intention  of  producing  abortion,  followed 
by  no  alarming  symptoms,  save  very  great  nausea  and  vomi- 
ting. This  is  an  immense  dose  of  a  medicine,  requiring  only 
from  6  to  10  drops  to  produce  its  effect. 

A  physician  of  this  city  swallowed  an  ounce  through  mis- 
take, at  one  draught,  attended  only  with  extreme  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  some  difficulty  in  breathing. 

It  seems  to  have  no  tendency  in  inordinate  quantites,  to  in- 
flame  the  stomach  as  most  emetics. 

Its  most  remarkable  virtue  is  its  influence  over  the  heart's 
action,  making  it  a  most  appropriate  remedy  in  the  treatment 
of  a  variety  of  diseases ;  and  also,  one  of  the  most  prompt 
and  efficient  antiphlogistics  in  use. 

It  is  superior  to  antimony  as  an  antiphlogistic,  from  the- 
fact,  that  it  is  wholy  free  from  drastic  properties. 


^Dr.  Newsome,  of  Reynolds,  Georgia,  Nashville  Joumal,  January,  1867. 
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It  is  superior  to  ipecacuanha'and  other  emetics,  because  of 
its  influence  over  the  circulation  which  is  obtained  without 
nausea. 

It  is  superior  to  the  use  of  the  lancet,  because  its  effects  are 
more  decided,  and  the  "vital  fluid*'  is  retained,  carrying  on 
its  important  office  of  conveying  nutrient  material  to  the  va- 
rious tissues,  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  protrac- 
ted castss  of  disease. 

We  contend  that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary',  but  injudicious 
to  abstract  blood,  whether  or  not  inflammatory  action  exists, 
when  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  administration 
of  remedial  agents.  That  this  is  effected  in  the  use  of  Vera- 
trum  Viride,  no  one  who  has  ever  fully  and  fairly  tested  its 
virtues,  will  deny. 

The  great  advantage  it  possesses  over  the  abstraction  of  bloody 
is  that  its  effects  are  far  more  decided,  and  not  followed  by  the 
reaction  which  almost  invariably  succeeds  venesection.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  effects  of  the  remedy  may  be  continued  for 
(Jays,  and  even  weeks,  successively,  without  unpleasant  se- 
quences, whereas,  a  frequent  repetition  of  blood-letting  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  injurious. 

Physicians,  generally,  are  not  disposed  to  lay  aside  remedies 
to  which,  by  long  continued  use,  they  have  become  attached  ; 
remedies  with  which  they  have  for  years  battled  with  disease, 
to  experiment  upon  the  properties  of  new  remedies. 

While  we  condemn  the  idea  of  experimenting  with  the 
hordes  of  quack  remedies  which  infest  the  land,  we  do  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  profession,  when  a  remedy  is  brought 
before  them  by  respectable  and  scientific  physicians,  claiming 
for  it  important  medical  properties,  such  as  is  claimed  for  Ve- 
ratrum,  that  its  therapeutic  properties  should  be  tully  and  sa- 
tisfactorily tested  by  the  profession  before  it  be  condemned, 

A  remedy  coming  to  us  with  the  recommendation  of  such 
men  as  Watson,  Frost,  Osgood,  Norwood,  &c.,  is  sufficient  to 
elicit  from  the  profession,  the  deepest  interest  in  its  investiga- 
tion. 

No  pharmaceutical  preparation  claims  the  same  power  over 
the  circulatory  system.  Digitalis,  it  is  true,  has  its  power  over 
the  heart's  action,  but  the  uncertainty  and  inefficiency  of  that 
action  is  obvious  to  every  physician  familiar  with  its  effects. 
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Unlike  Digitalis,  the  use  of  Veratrum  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  premonitory  symptoms,  as  nausea,  &c.,  previous  to  a  very 
great  reduction  of  the  circulation.  Our  experience  with  it, 
teaches  us  that  it  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  reduce 
the  heart's  action  to  less  than  thirty-five  beats  per  minute. 

To  say  then,  that  we  have  a  remedy  by  which  we  can  so 
successfully  control  the  heart's  action,  as  to  confine  it  to  any 
number  of  beats  desired,  is  assuming  for  it,  virtues  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  medicines.  That  it  possesses  such  power 
over  the  vascular  system,  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  its  effects.  If,  in  Veratrum,  such  virtues 
reside,  we  at  once  perceive  the  class  of  diseases  to  which  it  is 
peculiarly  applicable,  viz :  Inflammatory  affections.  We  would 
not^  however,  confine  its  field  of  action  alone  to  this  class  of 
diseases;  for  it  is  an  important  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of 
all  affections  connected  with  excessive  vascular  action.  With 
Veratrum,  we  may  confidently  lay  aside  the  lancet,  and  suc- 
cessfully treat  the  most  active  inflammations,  which  we  consider 
preferable,  in  many  respects,  to  the  abstraction  of  large 
quantities  of  blood. 

It  is  certainly  of  no  little  importance  in  all  cases  of  disease, 
especially  those  which  arc  protracted,  where,  from  the  small 
amount  of  nourishment  taken  into  the  system,  the  blood  be- 
comes deprived  of  its  source  of  nutrient  material,  from  which 
alone  the  various  emunctories  can  be  supplied,  that  we  quiet, 
if  possible,  the  excited  state  of  the  circulation  without  reduc- 
tion of  its  quantity. 

It  is  the  only  agent  in  the  whole  materia  medica,  by  which 
we  are  enabled,  without  serious  consequences  to  our  patient,to 
quell  the  tempestuous  beatings  of  the  heart ;  the  only  remedy 
by  which  wo  can  successfully  check  the  constant  supply  of 
fuel  to  inflammatory  action. 

If  these  are  its  virtues,  who  will,  for  a  moment,  doubt  its 
eflicacy  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  connected  with  abnor- 
mal action  of  the  circulation,  whether  that  action  be  primary 
or  secondary. 

In  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
most  reliable  agent  we  have.  When  the  tissue  of  the  lung 
becomes  inflamed,  febrile  excitement  running  high,  the  brea- 
thing short  and  quick,  the  proper  use  of  veratrum,  soon  quiets 
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the  excited  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  blood  is  sent  smoothly 
and  gently  along  its  channels.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
we  cannot  fear  that  rapid  increase  of  inflammation  in  the  lung 
tissue,  so  much  dreaded  in  pneumonitis.  The  free  use  of  Ve- 
ratrum  in  the  outset  of  the  disease,  will  very  frequently,  at 
once,  cut  short  its  progress.  Yet,  while  we  place  our  princi- 
pal reliance  upon  it,  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  we  be- 
lieve that  important  adjuvants  are  found  in  the  use  of  opium, 
aconite  and  calomel. 

In  this  connection,  we  will  make  allusion  to  a  case  very  re- 
cently treated  by  us  with  Veratrum. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city,  having  been  severely  attacked 
with  a  chill,  followed  by  high  fever,  requested  that  we  should 
immediately  see  him.  We  found  him  some  few  hours  after 
his  chill,  with  very  high  febrile  excitement ;  skin  burning  hot ; 
pain  in  the  limbs  ;  severe  headache,  with  injected  conjunctiva. 

The  pulse  was  beating  over  one  hundred ;  very  full  and 
bounding — a  fine  pulse,  indeed,  for  the  use  of  the  lancet — dis- 
position to  cough  almost  incessantly,  attended  with  some  little 
expectoration,  and  severe  pain  in  the  right  side  ;  auscultation 
revealed  inflammatory  action  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  lobe 
of  the  light  lung.  We  at  once  administered  to  him  10  drops 
of  Veratrum,  to  be  followed  in  three  hours,  by  six,  and  in 
three  hour?  more,  if  not  nauseated,  by  five  drops  more ;  after 
which,  we  saw  him  in  the  following  condition  :  pulse  beating 
about  70 ;  skin  pleasant  and  moist ;  pain  not  so  intense ;  free 
from  nausea.  We  now  gave  him  six  grains  of  calomel,  com- 
bined with  ten  grains  of  pul.  dovcri.,  that  he  might  rest  well 
through  the  night. 

The  Veratrum  was  continued  through  the  night,  in  four 
drop  doses.  The  ensuing  morning,  we  found  him  with  no 
fever;  pulse  beating  naturally;  and  expectoration  free  and 
easy ;  free  from  pain  except  when  coughing ;  auscultation  re- 
vealed an  evident  subsidence  in  the  inflammatory  action  ot  the 
lung.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  farther  the  change  from  day 
to  day ;  suflSce  it  to  say,  that  the  Veratrum  was  continued  with 
no  other  medicine,  save  a  dover  powder  at  night,  with  a  rapid 
subsidence  of  all  diseased  action,  so  much  so,  that  upon  the 
fourth  day  of  his  attack,  he  was  able  to  walk  upon  the  street; 
his  medicine,  in  the  meantime,  being  continued.  This  padmit 
was  never  the  least  nauseated. 
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Although  we  believe  that  Dr.  Norwood  makes  Vei-atrum, 
in  some  degree,  a  "  hobby,"  we  cannot  think  him  absurd  in 
saying  that  ^'Veratrum  is  as  much  a  specific  in  pneumonitis  as 
quinine  in  intermittent  fever." 

Veratrum,  it  is  true,  requires,  frequently,  the  assistance  of 
other  remedial  agents  before  its  effects  upon  the  system  are 
permanent ;  and  thus  it  is  with  mercury,  antimony,  quinine,  &c. 

We  will  now  casually  notice  its  effects  in  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever — a  disease  in  which  most  physicians  condemn 
its  use  ;  even  those  who  use  it  freely  in  inflammatory  diseases- 

The  pathology  of  typhoid  fever  is,  that  it  is  non-inflamma- 
tory or  asthenic  in  its  character,  while  inflammatory  action,  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  naay  supervene.  Very  great  muscu- 
lar and  nervous  debility  are  expected  soon  to  succeed  its  onset ; 
and  it  is  from  this  fact,  that  Veratrum  is  condemned,  suppo- 
sing it  to  produce  the  very  thing  so  important  to  be  avoided. 
This  supposed  eftect  of  Veratrum  arises  from  a  mistaken  idea 
of  its  therapeutic  properties.  It  is  free  from  any  prostrating 
effect  in  ordinary  doses ;  but,  like  other  emetics,  produces 
more  or  less  prostration  when  vomiting  occurs.  We  believe 
its  sequelce  to  the  system,  to  be  more  pleasant  than  is  usually 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  emetics.  An  important  diagnostic 
symptom  of  typhoid  fever  is  its  peculiar  pulse,  small,  feeble 
and  frequent,  running  frequently  to  as  high  as  140  beats  per 
minute.  We  consider,  then,  that  there  is  not  a  more  important 
indication  to  be  fulfilled  in  its  treatment,  than  to  control  the 
high  vascular  excitement  attending  the  disease.  If  this  be 
done,  we  certainly  lessen,  very  much,  the  probability  of  an 
unfavorable  issue.  Veratrum  is  not  only  serviceable  in  the 
commencement  of  typhoid  fever,  but  is  an  important  agent 
in  the  treatment  of  its  latter  stages,  reducing,  frequently,  the 
feeble-fluttering  pulsation  of  the  heart  from  140  to  70  or  80, 
thereby  changing  an  abnormal  to  a  normal  circulation.  It  is 
not  reasonable  that  we  should  expect,  from  this  change,  very 
great  prostration  of  our  patient. 

By  holding  the  heart  in  abeyance,  the  great  organ  of  the 
vascular  system,  we  certainly  hold  an  influence  over  diseased 
action,  in  which  that  organ  becomes  unduly  excited,  which  no 
other  remedy  or  combination  of  remedies  gives  u&  We 
would  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression,  as  recommending  Ve- 
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ratrum  alone  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  We  know 
that  circumstances  connected  with  the  patient  thus  affected, 
frequently  call  for  the  use  of  other  agents. 

In  the  treatment  of  puerperal  fever,  we  would  expect  more 
favorable  results  from  Veratrum  than  any  other  remedy ;  for, 
how  can  inflammation  advance  with  the  circulation  kept  far 
below  the  natural  standard,  surface  pale  and  cool,  and  the 
blood  flowing  smoothly  and  tranquilly  along  all  its  channels  ? 

Is  Veratrum  abortive  ?  This  question  seems  of  late,  to  have 
produced  some  controversy  in  the  profession,  in  which  we 
think  it  has  been  very  satisfactorily  proven  to  possess  no  power 
over  the  uterine  organs.  We  would  rather  expect  from  its 
relaxing  effect  upon  the  muscular  system,  in  large  doses,  to 
prevent  or  retard  uterine  contractions.  From  our  opinion  of 
the  therapeutic  properties  of  Veratrum,  we  have  never  hesita- 
ted to  use  it  in  cases  connected  with  pregnancy.  This  we 
have  frequently  done ;  and  save  one  case,  have  never  known 
its  use  followed  by  premature  labor.  That  was  in  case  of  a 
lady  seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  who  suffered  se- 
vere and  protracted  illness  from  typhoid  fever.  She  used  Ve- 
ratrum for  the  first  week  of  her  attack,  after  which  it  was  dis- 
continued. In  the  latter  stages  of  her  disease,  she  was  deli- 
vered of  a  living  seven  months  foetus,  and  recovered  after 
protracted  confinement.  In  this  case,  fully  two  weeks  had 
elapsed,  after  Veratrum  was  taken,  before  delivery. 

Emetics  given  to  the  extent  of  violent  nausea  and  vomiting, 
from  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  may  pro- 
duce abortion,  having  at  the  same  time  no  direct  effect  upon 
the  uterus.  Veratrum,  under  predisposing  circumstances  to 
abortion,  administered  to  the  extent  of  violent  emesis, 
might,  from  mechanical  action  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, excite  the  uterus  to  action.  While  we  have  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  result,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  such  an  one 
not  improbable.  In  the  treatment  of  diseases  connected  with 
pregnancy,  we  would  use  Veratrum  with  the  same  caution  we 
would  other  emetics  in  carrying  it  to  the  effect  of  emises. 

At  some  future  time,  we  propose  to  continue  these  remarks 
with  report  of  cases. 
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SELECTIONS. 


A  Monograph  on  Ovarian  Tumors;  with  an  cxitndedvitw  of  OvarioLomy 
as  a  means  of  cure.  By  T.  M.  Tweed,  M.  D.,  of  Eckmansville,  Ohio. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  organs  in  the  human  body  in  which  cysts  con-  , 
taining  flaid  are  so  frequently  found  developed  as  in  the  appendages  of 
the  uterus,  and  particularly  in  the  Ovaria.  These  sacs  or  cysts,  which 
have  not  unfrequently  been  confounded  with  hydatids,  constitute  the  dis- 
ease termed  Ovarian  or  Encysted  Dropsy;  and  it  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt,  from  the  progressive  enlargement  observed  in  the  Graafian  vesicles, 
that  these  cysts  oflen  originate  in  a  morbid  distension  of  these  bodios. 
In  other  cases,  Ovarian  Dropsy  arises  from  the  development  of  a  solitary 
serous  cyst  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uterus,  in  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligament,  or  connected  with  the  Ovaria,  if  not  imbedded  in  their  sub- 
stance. The  whole  substance  of  the  Ovary  is  converted  into  a  large  bag 
containing  a  fluid,  or  into  a  congeries  of  cysts  of  different  sizes,  which 
have  no  communication  with  each  other. 

These  cysts,  which  differ  considerably  in  the  density  of  their  coats, 
contain  fluids  which  vary  in  color  and  consistence.  In  some  it  is  seroue, 
mixed  with  a  slimy,  ropy  fluid,  like  jelly  ;  in  others  it  is  a  purulent  fluid, 
or  dark  colored  like  coffee  grounds ;  in  some  rare  instances  the  contained 
matter  resembles  custard  or  soft  cheese  ;  in  others  a  thick  dark  brown  fluid 
like  treacle  is  observed. 

Cysts  containing  a  fatty,  or  sebaceous  matter,  intermingled  with  hair 
and  teeth  and  bones,  have  been  frequently  met  with,  cither  in  the  sub- 
stance of  one  of  the  Ovaria,  or  adhering  to  them  by  a  narrow  neck. 
These  hairs  differ  greatly  in  length  and  color ;  some  are  only  a  few  lines 
in  length,  some  several  inches,  while  others  have  been  seen  which  mea- 
sured two  feet  three  inches.  Dr.  Sinnet,  of  Ohio,  reported  a  case  to  a 
Committee  on  Ovarian  Diseases  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  in  which 
he  opened  an  Ovarian  cyst,  finding  hair  eighteen  inches  long  resembling 
that  of  the  lady,  and,  also,  in  the  same  cyst  he  found  five  teeth  in  a  por- 
tion of  bone  resembling  the  superior  maxillary. 

In  almost  all  cases  where  teeth  have  been  found,  they  have  been  im- 
planted into  the  fragments  of  bony  or  cartilaginous  matter,  and  have  re- 
sembled the  rudiments  of  maxillary  bones  and  alveola.  Meckle  thinks 
that  these  accidental  teeth  are  produced  like  ordinary  teeth  in  capsules 
filled  with  a  gelatinous  fluid. 

These  serous  cysts  have  been  classed  under  two  varieties — the  UnilocU' 
lar  and  Multilocular.  They  do  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  cancer,  and 
have  no  disposition  to  degenerate  into  a  malignant  form.  Yet  the  Ovaria 
are  occasionally  the  scat  of  malignant  disease. 

Sometimes  the  Ovary  is  affected  with  encephaloid  disease,  or  is  con- 
verted into  a  lari^'i  irregular-shaped  mass  of  cysts  and  tumors,  the  section 
of  which  presents  all  the  character  of  hematoid  fungus.  This  fatal  af- 
fection usually  runs  its  course  with  great  rapidity ;  and  soon  after  its 
commencement,  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  much  more  affected 
than  in  the  organic  disease  already  referred  to.  These  tumors  of  the 
Ovary  sometimes  assume  a  fibrous  texture,  or  a  dense  fibro-oartilaginous 
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structure,  and  in  rare  instances  contain  ossific  matter  and  chalky  concre- 
tions. Encysted  Dropsy,  however,  is  the  most  common  form  of  ovarian 
disease.  It  is  one  which  has  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  scientific,  and 
given  rise  to  an  operation  the  propriety  of  which  has  been  much  discussed 
of  late,  and  upon  which  the  most  eminent  surgeons  are  divided  in  opinion. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  disease  attacks  females  indiscriminately, 
whether  they  be  married  or  single.  We  find,  however,  in  collecting  the 
statistics,  that  this  statement  is  not  correct,  and  that  the  married  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  the  single,  although  the  latter  are  frequently  af- 
fected. Of  13G  cases  where  this  fact  is  noticed,  88  patients  were  mar- 
ried, 1 1  were  widows,  and  only  37  were  single — occurring  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  in  3  25-37,  or  37  in  136  cases. 

This  result  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Burns,  who  says  that  "  the 
disease  is  more  apt  to  affect  those  who  have  borne  children  than  the  un- 
married.^' And  it  is  opposed  to  that  of  Dr.  Ash  well,  who  thinks  that 
*^  single  women  are,  taking  a  given  number,  and  comparing  them  with  a 
given  number  of  married  females,  most  liable  to  the  disease. 

The  age  at  which  the  disease  attacks  its  victims,  varies  considerahly. 
There  are  cases,  formerly  supposed  to  be  numerous,  occurring  before 
the  age  of  twenty  ;  and  Dr.  Ashwe^l  has  known  one  case  which  com- 
menced at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years,  contemporaneously  with  men- 
struation; but  these  are  rare,  for  out  of  126  cases,  only  three  occurred 
before  twenty.  But  the  most  common  period  for  its  production,  is  when 
all  the  generative  functions  are  in  full  activity,  and  that  it  is  between  the 
ages  ot  twenty  and  forty  years — the  prime  of  life.  And  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  although  many  persons  afflicted  with  it,  arrive  at  a  good 
old  age,  with  little  or  nothing  but  their  bulk  to  complain  of,  the  duration 
of  the  disease,  in  the  great  majority,  is  very  short.  Out  of  131  cases, 
the  disease  lasted  only  one  year  in  38;  only  two  years  in  25  ;  17  pa- 
tients survived  3  years  ;  5  six  years  ;  4  seven  years ;  3  eight  years  ;  1 
nine  years  ,  1  ten  years  ;  1  twenty  years  ;  1  twenty-two  years  ;  2  twenty- 
five  years ;  and  1  thirty  years.  These  statistics  are  of  great  importance, 
so  far  as  ihey  show  the  great  and  rapid  mortality  of  the  disease  under 
treatment,  and  is  an  argument  favorable  to  those  who  advocate  the  radical 
treatment  of  extirpation. 

The  Causes. — The  causes  which  produce  this  disease,  are  at  present 
only  partially  known.  Many  patients  are  unaware  of  any  structural  dis- 
ease going  on  in  their  system  until  they  are  encumbered  by  its  weight ; 
some  perceive  an  uneasiness  in  the  side,  but  can  not  trace  the  disease  to 
any  cause,  while  others  attribute  it  to  causes  impossible  to  admit.  Of 
36  cases,  in  which  causes  were  assigned  by  the  patients  themselves,  for 
the  origin  of  the  malady,  24  were  connected  with  the  reproductive  pro- 
cess, which  U  certainly  a  most  prolific  source  ;  and  the  fact  goes  far  to 
establish  the  proposition  already  stated,  that  married  women  are  more 
liable  to  the  disease  than  the  single.  Of  these  14  cases,  five  occurred 
directly  after  marriage  (which  is  distinctly  stated  as  a  cause  by  the  pa- 
tients) ;  nine  followed  parturition,  some  of  which  were  observed  before 
complete  convalescence  ;  in  many  cases  the  disease  occurred  after  the 
birth  of  the  first  child,  and  in  one  case  after  the  seventh. 

After  marriage  and  its  effects,  the  next  most  frequent  cause  in  the  sud- 
den suppression  of  the  catamenia,  and  seven  patients  of  the  36  traced 
their  malady  distinctly  to  it.  Two  cases  were  traced  to  abortion ;  three 
to  exposure  to  cold  ;  two  to  falls  or  blows ;  one  to  a  violent  fit  of  anger ; 
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one  to  an  ernptivo  disease ;  and  one  (in  a  single  woman)  to  disappointed 
love. 

The  cause  supposed  by  Dr  Denman  to  be  the  most  fertile  source  of 
the  malady,  is  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  This  occurred  only  twice  in 
thirty-seven  cases. 

From  these  facts  we  draw  the  conclusion — as  far  as  our  numbers  can 
be  relied  upon — that  the  production  of  this  disease  is  referable  in  most 
cases  to  the  effects  of  labor;  that  the  sudden  suppression  of  the  menses 
is  a  cause  next  in  frequency ;  that  the  excitement  of  marriage  is  next  in 
order ;  and  I  believe  disappointed  affection  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
causes  in  those  that  sre  unmarried. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  at  the  commencement^  the  mensual  process  is 
regular  as  in  health  ;  but  the  time  becomes  irregular  and  the  discharge 
scanty  towards  the  close.  In  some  cases,  even  where  the  tumor  has  at- 
tained an  enormous  size,  and  is  obstructing  the  other  vital  functions,  men- 
struation is  unaffected. 

Pregnancy  has  often  taken  place,  after  the  formation  of  this  disease, 
and  parturition  has  been  concluded  without  interfering  with  it.  One  case 
of  this  kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Ashwell;  whose  advice  was  sought  by  the 
parents  of  a  young  girl  who  had  ovarian  disease  for  two  years,  about  the 
propriety  of  marriage.  He  endeavored  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose, 
but,  not  taking  his  advice,  she  married  and  had  several  children  without 
tho  disease  producing  any  inconvenience.  There  are  many  cases  recorded 
of  married  women  having  borne  children  af^er  the  full  establishment  of 
the  disease  ;  and  in  some  instances,  one,  two  and  even  three  children 
were  born  after  the  tumor  was  of  considerable  size.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  this  character  came  under  my  own  observation. 
The  lady  was  the  mother  of  five  children,  three  of  whom  were  born  after 
the  tumor  had  reached  an  enormous  size. 

A  number  of  cases  are  reported,  and  well  authenticated,  where  the  pa- 
tients have  undergone  ovariotomy,  and  ono  of  the  ovaria  been  extirpated, 
and  yet  they  have  subsequently  enjoyed  good  health  and  borne  healthy 
children.  Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Buckner  removed  the  right  ovary  in- 
volved in  a  tumor  of  twenty  pounds  weight,  and  the  woman  was  subse- 
quently delivered  of  a  healthy  child.  In  such  instances,  the  mensual 
process  and  the  power  of  reproduction  are  carried  on  by  the  healthy 
ovary  ;  but  when  both  are  diseased  these  functions  cease. 

Dr.  Frederick  Bird,  of  London,  reports  a  case  in  which  he  asserts  that 
he  extirpated  both  ovaria,  and  that  menstruation  was  subsequently  con- 
tinued. This  is  certainly  a  mistake  or  an  error  in  diagnosis.  Otherwise, 
it  unsettles  all  the  teachings  of  our  best  physiologists  on  the  subject,  and 
we  must  look  to  some  other  organ  than  the  ovaria  for  an  explanation  of 
the  physiological  changes  in  the  uterine  system,  which  produce  the  cata- 
menial  eruption.  It  is  mcst  probable  that  he  removed  a  tumor  from  each 
side,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  broad  ligaments,  but  did  not  involve  the 
ovaria. 

The  growth  of  an  ovarian  tumor  is  sometimes  very  slow,  giving  little 
inconvenience,  and  only  becoming  annoying  by  its  bulk.  It  seems  to 
proceed,  for  a  time,  independently  of  the  general  system,  producing  its 
work  of  destruction  gradually,  until  at  last  it  overwhelms  its  victim  with 
alarming  rapidity.  I  have  seen  a  small  ovarian  cyst,  lying  dormant  for 
a  considerable  time  so  as  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  diagnosis,  progress  so 
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rapidly  Id  a  few  weeks,  as  to  acquire  a  large  size  ;  obetraot  breathing,  and 
severely  impede  the  vital  functions. 

Many  patients  have  lived  beyond  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  age  ;  but 
this  is  rarely  the  case,  the  majority  of  patients,  and  especially  where  the 
disease  is  active,  being  carried  oflF  in  a  few  weeks,  months,  or  years.  The 
usual  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  one  to  two  years,  although  26  oases 
of  131  existed  ten  years,  and  one  continued  to  exist  even  thirty  years. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  upon  reliable  authority,  that  the  left  ovary  is 
most  liable  to  affection.  Mr.  B.  Cooper  holds  this  opinion.  He  says: 
^'  Of  fifty  cases,  I  find  eight  had  some  malignant  disease  in  some  other 
part  of  the  body ;  and  that  in  thirteen,  both  ovaria  were  affected,  and 
that  the  lefl  ovary  was  more  frequently  diseased  than  the  rights  This 
result  does  not  correspond  with  the  one  obtained  from  Dr.  Thomas  Saf- 
ford  Leo^s  table  ;  for  we  there  find,  that  out  of  93  patients  where  thia 
point  was  noticed  (they  being  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  journals), 
the  disease  involved  the  right  ovary  in  fifty  cases,  and  the»  left  in  thirty- 
five  ;  whilA  in  eight  of  the  cases,  both  ovaries  were  diseased. 

In  a  very  elaborate  report  on  ovariotomy,  read  before  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society,  in  1851,  by  the  late  Dr.  Philip  J.  Buckner,  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  are  recorded,  and  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  ovary  affected  is  mentioned,  the  left  was  diseased  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  three  cases. 

The  Pathology  of  Ovarian  Dropsy. — In  considering  the  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  of  cystic  dropsy,  there  aro  many  circumstances,  even  at  the 
present  time,  for  which  we  shall  bo  unable  to  account.  The  precise  ana- 
tomical relations  of  these  tumors  are  not  clearly  defined.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  however,  to  mention  the  more  evident  and  prominent  facts,  that 
they  may  be  guides  in  practice,  and  leave  the  dbputed  points  to  those 
who  arc  more  capable  of  entering  into  the  discussion. 

The  observations,  which  will  include  the  necessary  practical  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  this  disease,  may  be  confined  to  thfee  prominent  par- 
ticulars : 

I.  The  various  structures  of  cystic  tumors  of  the  abdomen. 

II.  Their  contents. 

III.  Their  effects  they  produce  on  the  different  organs  contained  within 
the  abdomen. 

I.  The  first  of  these  divisions  will  contain  a  description  of, 

1.  The  simple  cyst  attached  to  the  ovary,  or  broad  ligaments  of  tho 
uterus. 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  Graafian  vesicles. 

3.  Cysts  unconnected  with  the  ovary,  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  and  usually  mistaken  for  ovarian  dropsy. 

4.  Multilocular  cysts. 

To  each  of  these  anatomical  characteristics,  the  attention  of  the  reader 
will  be  briefly  directed  : 

1.  The  simple  cyst,  which  ori^^inates  in  the  ovaries  or  the  broad  liga- 
ments, is  generally  divided  into  two  varieties,  although  they  both  possess 
very  similar  characters.  The  one  is  attached  by  a  distinct  and  long 
pedicle,  and  the  other  is  sepile.  The  walls  are  always  thin,  and  semi- 
transparent,  containing  within  their  cavity  a  clear  fluid.  The  peduncular 
variety  appears  to  be  stationary,  seldom  giving  rise  to  much  inconvenience  ; 
while  that  which  arises  ij  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus  mav  beoomQ 
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80  large  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  present  all  the  symp- 
toms of  ovarian  dropsy,  from  which  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  is  a  very  frequent  source 
of  cystic  dropsy.  We  are  enabled  to  trace  this  increase  of  size  from  the 
slight  enlargement  which  accompanies  a  congestion  of  the  ovary,  to  a 
much  more  considerable  one,  where  it  is  evidently  the  seat  of  graver  dis- 
ease. And  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion,  that  many  of  the 
large  ovarian  tumors^  where  the  ovary  is  lost,  or  occupies  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  the  sac  as  to  be  undistinguished,  can  be  traced  to  the  enlargement 
of  these  vesicles. 

If  the  ovary  of  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life  be  cut  open  and  exam- 
ined, there  will  be  found  under  its  proper  covering  a  number  of  vesicles, 
which  vary  in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  pea ;  there  may  be  one 
largely  developed,  or  several  of  a  much  smaller  size.  These,  then,  when 
they  take  on  morbid  action,  may  increase  so  much  as  to  destroy  those 
most  contiguous  to  them  ;  or  one  may  assume  a  more  rapid  growth,  and 
cause  by  its  pressure  the  absorption  of  the  tissue  of  the  ovary,  and  thus 
convert  it  into  a  cyst.  From  this  view,  it  is  evident  that  ovarian  dropsy 
very  frequently  arises  from  disease  of  the  vesicles  of  Dr.  Graaf,  and  the 
more  its  morbid  anatomy  is  studied,  the  greater  confirmation  will  this 
opinion  receive.  An  additional  fact,  which  goes  far  to  establish  this 
proposition,  is,  that  the  origin  of  ovarian  dropsy,  so  far  as  it  is  ascertained, 
principally  depends  upon  the  sexual  orgasm,  which  chiefly  affects  the 
ovaria. 

3.  Cysts  are  not  unfrequently  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
unconnected  with  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  producing  the  same  or 
similar  symptoms,  requiring  the  same  treatment,  and  undergoing  the  same 
changes,  as  those  which  have  their  origin  in  the  ovaries.  This  is  illustra- 
ted by  a  case  which  occurred  under  the  care  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson,  of 
University  College  Hospital.  It  partook  of  all  the  symptoms  of  ovarian 
dropsy :  the  patient  was  tapped  forty-eight  times,  from  which  operation 
177  gallons  of  fluid  were  discharged.  The  swelling  commenced  in  the 
form  of  a  tumor  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  toward  the  right  side, 
which  gradually  extended  to  the  left,  and  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  interfere  with  digestion  and  respiration.  On  examination,  after  death, 
the  tumor  was  found  to  have  arisen  in  the  omentum^  close  by  the  pancreas, 
and  was  attached  by  a  long,  thin  portion  to  the  uterus,  but  it  was  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  ovaries. 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  given  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lee.     Mrs. 

,  50  years  of  age,  married,  had  been  laboring  under  a  tumor  of  the 

abdomen  for  twenty-five  years.  She  had  had  one  child  previous  to  its 
appearance,  and  three  children  since ;  she  suffered  in  noching  from  the 
disease,  except  its  bulk,  and  up  to  the  last,  was  able  to  amuse  herself 
with  household  duties.  The  tumor  was  of  enormous  size,  disturbing  the 
breathing,  and  at  last  terminated  fatally. 

A  sectio  cadaveris  revealed  the  following  facts  :  The  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen was  almost  entirely  filled  with  an  enormous  tumor,  which  pushed 
up  the  viscera  to  tlio  right  side,  and  compressed  the  spleen  posteriorly. 
It  was  found  to  have  v'ommenccd  on  the  left  side,  just  under  the  pancreas, 
hut  below  the  p^ritoneum^  so  that  it  rested  upon  the  posterior  muscular 
walls  of  the  abdomen.  A  narrow  pedicle,  six  inches  long,  of  the  size  of 
a  quill;  conpe^ted  it  with  the  uterus.     It  had,  also,  formed  connections 
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with  the  other  viscera  of  the  abdomeD.  The  cjat  itaelf  contained  two 
pailsful  of  turbid,  whitish-colored  fluid;  with  an  immense  number  of  balLi 
of  hair;  mixed  with  fat,  and  calcareous  matter ;  no  hairs  were  observed 
attached  to  t,he  cyst,  but  the  balls  of  hair,  fat,  and  osseous  deposit  were 
as  large  as  the  closed  hand.  On  the  left  side  of  the  cyst,  attached  to 
the  walls,  was  a  mass  of  bone  and  teeth,  etc.,  strongly  resembling  an  im- 
perfect fetus.  This  body  was  about  four  inches  long;  and  covered  by  a 
membrane  resembling  the  true  skin,  but  closely  connected  with  tbe  sac. 
It  presented  at  the  upper  portion  an  opening  divided  into  two  parts,  like 
imperfect  nostrils,  immediately  under  which  was  a  large  bone,  like  the 
lower  jaw.  filled  with  teeth  ;  on  each  side  of  this  part  projected  a  small 
appendage  resembling  the  ear  ;  below  this  mass  were  two  long  appendages, 
like  abortive  arms ;  the  right  one  smaller;  and  composed  of  skin,  at  the 
end  of  which  were  a  few  hairs  ;  the  left  was  larger,  still  more  closely  re- 
scmbling  the  arm,  and  apparently  jointed  at  the  shoulder  and  elbow  ;  it 
contained  one  strong  bone  like  the  humerus,  and  two  small  bones  for  the 
forearm,  but  the  lower  end  of  these  terminated  the  limb.  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  body  of  this  mass  was  a  large  projecting  bone,  also 
jointed.  This  approached  the  form  of  a  femur,  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  which  was  an  irregular  deposit  of  bone. 

This  case,  during  life,  presented  all  the  appearances  of  ovarian  drop^. 
After  death,  it  was  found  to  possess  masses  of  hair,  and  a  body  analogous 
to  an  imperfect  fetus  ;  and  yet  the  cyst  was  located  beneath  the  perkoneum^ 
and  consequently  entirely  detached  from  the  uterine  organs. 

It  has  long  been  supposed  that  such  productions  arc  the  result  of  extra- 
uterine conceptions  ;  but  this,  at  least,  is  not  universally  the  case,  as  the 
foregoing  post-mortem  examination  clearly  demonstrates. 

4.  MuUilocular  Cysts.  The  symptoms  to  which  this  species  of  cys* 
gives  rise  differ  materially  from  those  produced  by  the  varieties  we  have 
already  noticed.  Instead  of  distinct  and  clear  fluctuation,  we  find  this 
symptom  very  obscure,  and  only  distinct  in  particular  positions.  This 
arises  from  the  tumor  being  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  cavities, 
with  walls  sufficiently  thick  and  tense  to  prevent  the  fluctuation  of  one 
cyst  affecting  the  fluid  of  another.  This  ii  found  to  be  the  case  even 
where  tbe  sac  is  removed  from  the  body. 

The  form  of  the  tumor,  where  it  is  multilocular,  is  irregular,  from  the 
projection  of  secondary  and  tertiary  cysts  into  its  cavity  and  beyond  its 
walls.  Such  portions  feel  fleshy,  and  when  the  hand  is  applied  over  them, 
fluctuation  is  perceived  much  less  distinctly.  The  growth  of  these  tumors 
is  much  more  rapid  than  the  other  forms,  its  effects  on  the  constitution 
greater,  and  its  final  results  more  certainly  fatal.  From  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease;  a  deep-seated  pain  is  felt  in  the  groins,  and  examina- 
tion reveals  a  hard  tumor,  which  may  be  mbtaken  for  a  tumor  of  the 
uterus  or  ovary.  This  may  gradually  enlarge,  or  become  stationary  for  a 
time,  but  then  suddenly  increase,  until  it  fills  the  entire  cavity  of  the 
abdomcU;  pressing  upon  tbe  diaphragm,  affecting  all  the  vital  functions, 
producing  dispnoea,  vomiting,  oedema,  and  death. 

The  mode  of  the  formation  of  these  tumors,  has  been  a  source  of  great 
discussion  among  pathologists.  Some  believe  that  this  particular  variety 
is  the  product  of  hydatids ;  others,  that  it  is  enlargement  of  the  celluliur 
tissue ;  while  others  think  that  the  growth  is  merely  adventitious.  This 
last  opinion  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  and  is  now  generally  received 
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as  correct.     A  glance  at  his  principal  arguments  will  be  interesting : 
(Hodgkin  on  Serous  Membrane). 

Speaking  of  the  adventitious  serous  membrane,  bo  sajs,  ^^  that  the  ad- 
ventitious serous  membranes,  like  those  existing  naturally  in  the  body, 
form  complete  shut  cavities.  As  far  as  in  our  power  to  ascertain,  they 
are  wholly,  or  at  least  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  result  of  an  entire 
new  ibrmation,  dependent  on  some  anomally  in  the  function  of  nutrition, 
but  with  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  are  completely  n  the 
dark."  He  goes  on  to  divide  serous  cysts  into  two  distinct  classes  ;  the 
one,  where  they  are  simple,  and,  for  the  most  part,  solitary,  and  contain- 
ing only  one  cavity  ;  the  other,  where  the  sac  possesses  the  remarkable 
property  of  giving  origin  to  new  growths  having  the  same  character  as 
itself.  The  latter  is  the  multilocular  form,  and  will  now  engage  our  at- 
tention. 

"In  this  form,''  says  Dr.  Hodgkin,  "  we  observe  on  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  principal  cyst,  elevations  more  or  less  rounded,  and  of  various 
sizes,  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  cavity,  and  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane which  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  principal  sac.  On  ma- 
king an  incision  into  these  tumors,  wc  find  that  they  also  consist  of  cysts 
of  a  secondary  order,  filled  by  a  secretion,  often  serous,  but  almost  as 
frequently  mucous.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  by  these  secretions  that 
these  cysts  are  filled ;  on  looking  more  minutely  on  the  interior  of  these 
cysts,  there  grows  a  cluster  of  other  or  tertiary  cysts,  upon  which  is  re- 
flected the  lining  membrane  of  the  cyst  in  which  they  are  contained. 
Cysts  of  a  secondary  order,  not  unfrequently  afford  as  complete  speci- 
mens of  a  reflected  serous  membrane,  as  either  the  pericardium  or  tunica 
vaginalis  :  the  lining  membrane  of  the  containing  cyst  corresponding  to 
the  reflected  portion,  as  that  covering  the  contained  bunch  of  cysts,  does 
to  the  closed  portion.  The  proportion  which  the  contained  cysts  bear  to 
the  cavity  of  the  membrane  reflected  over  them,  is  extremely  various. 
Sometimes  the  fluid,  especially  where  it  is  of  a  serous  character,  nearly 
fills  the  containing  cysts,  while  the  bunch  of  cysts  is  of  a  very  incon- 
siderable size.  At  other  times,  the  superior  cyst  is  almost  filled  with 
those  of  an  inferior  order ;  in  which  case  we  may  generally  find  that  the 
nodules,  or  tuberous  elevations,  which  we  may  have  observed  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  containing  cyst,  are  occasioned  by  the  unequal  development 
of  the  contained  cysts ;  for  thoi^e  which  have  grown  most  rapidly,  and 
have  obtained  the  largest  size,  forcibly  dilating  that  portion  of  the  cyst 
which  is  reflected  over  them,  produce  a  kind  of  hernia  of  that  part.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  distension,  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the 
contained  cyst,  is  sufficient  not  only  to  distend  the  even  surface  of  the 
containing  cyst,  but  actually  to  produce  a  rupture,  which  admits  both  of 
the  escape  of  its  fluid  contents,  and  of  the  uncompressed  growth  of  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  cysts  which  took  their  origin  from  its  surface. 

The  cvsts  which  I  have  been  describing,  as  found  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  first  formed  cysts,  at  times  pour  out  a  part  of  their  contents 
into  the  interior  of  the  large  or  parent  cyst,  either  in  consequence  of  an 
extensive  rupture  produced  by  the  development  of  a  contained  order  of 
cysts,  as  I  have  before  described,  or  by  small  apertures,  which  likewise 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  distension.  In  both  these  cases,  but  especially 
the  latter,  the  open  cy«t6  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  mucous  fol- 
licles on  a  lflirg«  setle,  anrd  8]>pear  to  be  tho  principal  sources  of  the  very 
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copious  and  rapidly-produced  secretion  which  is  a  characteristic  feature 
in  many  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy.  This  mucous  bears  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  that  famished  by  the  glands  of  Naboth,  and  it  is  frequently 
so  viscid  that  it  passes  with  difficulty  through  the  canula.  The  mem- 
branes of  which  these  cysts,  whether  of  the  secondary  or  tertiary  order, 
are  formed,  are  liable  to  inflammation.  The  product  of  this  inflamma- 
tion, like  that  which  takas  place  in  the  serous  membranes,  naturally  be- 
longing to  the  body,  may  be  either  of  the  plastic  or  unorganizable  kind. 
In  the  former  case,  it  leads  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the 
close  portion  of  the  membrane,  or  that  which  constitutes  the  cluster  of 
cysts,  and  that  portion  which* is  reflected  over  them,  foroiing  the  varie- 
ties of  the  containing  cysts. 

When  the  product  of  the  inflammation  is  of  the  unorganizable  kind, 
we  find  a  secretion  more  or  less  puriform  in  its  character.  This  secre- 
tion is  found  sometimes  confined  to  one  or  more  of  the  secondary  cysts; 
at  other  times,  it  findfi  its  way  of  escape  into  the  interior  of  the  princi- 
pal cyst,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  variety  in  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  fluids,  drawn  off  in  the  operation  of  paracentesis  for  the  relief  of 
ovarian  dropsy.  But  the  puriform  secretion  may  proceed  from  the  abra- 
sion of  the  principal  cyst." 

This,  then,  I  conceive,  is  the  most  plausible  theory  of  the  primary 
formation  of  multilocular  cysts.  But  there  are  other  peculiarities  which 
come  under  our  notice,  and  deserve  mention. 

TAe  size  of  these  tumors  varies  greatly,  from  the  small  pedunculated 
cyst,  to  one  which  will  measure  four  feet,  or  more,  in  circumference. 
No  defioite  extent  can  be  given  to  them,  and  the  simple  and  complicated 
equally  attain  an  enormous  size.  Their  tendency  is  to  increase  until  ar- 
rested by  some  pressure  they  can  not  overcome.  Their  growth  is  very 
rapid  usually ;  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  before  observed,  termina- 
ting fatally  within  two  years. 

The  wails  of  these  tumors  are  aponurotic,  varying  greatly  in  thickness : 
some  are  very  thin,  while  others  are  thick  and  fleshy.  Externally,  they 
are  generally  smooth  and  shining,  when  undetached ;  internally,  they  pre- 
sent a  variety  of  appearance.  In  some  the  lining  membrane  is  rough 
and  granular,  and  often  thrown  into  the  folds  of  different  forms,  from 
the  diminution  of  the  cyst  by  tapping  or  rupture.  Someti'wes  a  great 
portion  of  the  cystic  walls  is  very  thick,  and  has,  apparently,  an  outer 
and  inner  layer,  with  the  iDtervening  space  filled  with  small  cells;  the 
whole  mass,  when  cut,  has  tho  appearance  of  honeycomb,  or  a  piece  of 
sponge.  Socne  of  these  cells  are  distinct,  others  communicate  with  those 
contiguous  to  them.  I  have  seen  the  walls  of  one  of  these  cysts  two 
inches  in  thickness.  Occasionally  the  cysts  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  principal  one,  are  pedunculated,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  cau- 
liflower, rough,  granular,  hard,  and  filled  tensely  with  fluid.  These 
masses  may  occupy  only  detached  portions  of  the  cyst,  or  entirely  fill  its 
cavity.  Fibrous  tumors  may,  also,  project  from  the  inner  surface;  and 
bony  matter  is  frequently  deposited  within  tho  walls,  either  in  distinct 
patches,  more  or  less  extensive ;  or  it  may  be  deposited  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  parietes  of  the  cyst. 

Hydatids  have  been  frequently  found  in  ovarian  cysts.  They  are  dis- 
tinct, globular  bodies,  which  support  their  own  life,  are  unattached, 
floating  in  the  fluid  of  the  cyst,  and  appear  to  be  foreign  to  it. 
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Ovarian  tumors  arc  very  freely  supplied  with  blood.  Blood-vessels 
can  be  seen  ramifying  over  them,  and  the  principal  cyst  is  sometimes  so 
vascular  as  to  cause  its  intemtil  surfoce  to  be  quite  injected.  Largo 
blood-vessels  are  frequently  seen  running  in  all  directions,  both  between 
the  various  cysts  and  externally  on  the  tumor ;  and  when  present,  add 
materially  to  the  danger  of  paracentesis.  I  have  seen  vessels  as  large  as 
the  little  finger  ramifying  in  all  directions  over  a  tumor  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and  in  one  case,  a  large  vessel  ran  below  the  umbilicus^  betwccrj 
the  cyst  and  abdominal  walls.  Many  are  the  instances  which  may  now 
be  cited,  of  death  from  hemorrhage  as  a  consequence  of  extirpation  of 
these  tumors.  The  pedicle  is  often  so  largely  and  freely  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  that  no  ligature  is  sufficient  to  secure  it. 

The  adhesions  these  bodies  form  with  the  neighboring  viscera,  will  be 
fully  considered,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  ovariotomy  as  a  means  of  cure. 

II.  The  contents  of  ovarian  cysts.  These  may  be  divided  into  Jluid 
and  ioli(L  Although  we  have  briefly  enumerated  the  varieties,  and 
glanced  at  their  character,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  consider  them 
a  little  more  in  detail. 

In  the  first  class  (fluid)  we  find  great  varieties.  In  the  simple  cyst 
there  is  generally  to  be  found  a  transparent,  straw-colored  fluid,  which  is 
highly  albuminous,  coagulating  on  the  application  of  heat  or  nitric  acid. 
When  such  fluid  is  discharged,  and  entirely  empties  the  tumor,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  cyst  is  simple,  and  the  disease,  at  that  time,  benign  ; 
but  if  the  tumor  be  not  emptied,  we  can  not  draw  such  a  conclusion,  for 
this  fluid  may  bo  only  the  contents  of  one  of  a  multilocular  cyst. 

The  next  secretion  most  common  in  this  disease,  is  that  of  a  thick, 
glary,  gelatinous  semi-fluid,  varying  in  consistence  from  that  of  a  thick 
cream  to  almost  solid  matter.  Frequently  a  fluid-like  coffee  is  discharged. 
Under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  contain  blood  corpuscles,  in  their 
perfect  state,  some  with  their  capsule  destroyed,  and  also  small  detached 
pieces  of  capsule  without  a  definite  form. 

A  light  brown  fluid  may  be  drawn  off,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
operation,  distinct  white  masses  present  themselves  of  various  forms, 
preventing  the  exit  of  the  remaining  fluid  by  closing  the  canula.  A 
fluid  of  this  kind  was  found  to  be  of  specific  gravity  1.025,  and  it  be- 
came nearly  solid  on  the  application  of  heat  or  nitric  acid  ;  bnt  it  did 
not  coagulate  spontaneously.  The  solid  matter  under  the  microscope 
appeared  to  consist  of  granules,  and  the  mass  appeared  to  be  fibrous. 
There  were,  also,  similar  globules  contained  in  the  fluid,  with  numerous 
blood-disks.  Pus  is  often  effused  into  these  sacs  after  an  inflammatory 
attack,  and  large  quantities  are  discharged.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a 
fluid  of  an  olive  green  color,  containing  a  number  of  shining  crystals  : 
these  are  found  by  the  microscope  to  be  cholesterine. 

Dr.  Rees  has  given  an  analysis  of  five  specimens  of  fluid  taken  fVom 
ovarian  dropsies,  and  has  compared  them  with  the  constitution  of  the 
blood,  and  finds  in  them  an  excess  of  water  and  extractives,  but  a  defi- 
ciency of  albumen.  He  says  "it  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these  analy- 
ses with  that  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  that  in  every  specimen  there  is 
a  considerable  excess  of  water  and  extractives,  and  a  deficiency  of  albu- 
men. As  all  these  fluids  were  of  that  mucoid  tenacious  character,  so 
well  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  cyst  of  ovarian 
dropsy,  I  am  inclined  to  conclude  that  this  peculiarity  of  appearance  is 
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attributable  to  the  presence  of  a  large  portion  of  extractives,  particularly 
the  albumen  combined  with  soda,  which  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Babington,  who  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  mucoid  fluid 
by  the  addition  of  alkalies  to  albuminous  fluids  or  secretions.' '  In  the 
preparation  the  salts  are  in  excess  in  proportion  to  the  albumen. 

**  My  reason,"  says  Dr.  Rees,  ''for  regarding  the  salts  in  relation  to 
the  solid  matter,  is,  that  the  peculiar  mucous  character  of  the  liquors  is 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  solid  ingredient,  and  quite  independent  of 
any  peculiar  portion  of  water,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  Again,  the 
alkaline  salts  obtained  from  the  ovarian  fluids,  differ  from  those  of  the 
blood  in  not  containing  any  phosphate  which  can  be  recognized,  even  as 
a  trace,  in  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  obtained  from  two  hundred 
grains ;  experiments  made  on  large  quantities  for  the  express  purpose  of 
detecting  an  alkaloid  phosphate,  showed  a  trace  only. 

From  these  experiments,  then,  we  find  that  the  fluids  taken  from  ova- 
rian cysts,  when  compared  with  the  blood,  contain  less  albumen  than 
that  fluid,  although  more  than  it,  in  combination  with  soda;  and  the 
peculiar  mucoid  character  of  such  fluids  depends  upon  an  excess  of  ex- 
tractives, particularly  albumen  combined  with  soda. 

All  the  varieties  of  fluid  may  be  contained  in  one  ovarian  tumor,  as  is 
often  demonstrated  by  paracentesis.  At  first  a  pale  yellow  fluid  may  be 
evacuated,  followed  by  a  black  and  tenacious  one,  succeeded  again  by  pus. 
This  depends  upon  the  bursting  of  secondary  and  tertiary  cysts  into  the 
principal  one,  or  inflammatory  action  resulting  in  ulceration.  After  death 
we  frequently  find  these  various  productions  contained  in  neighboring  cysts. 
Mr.  Howard,  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  1852,  describes  a  tumor  of  this 
sort,  he  says  :  ''  The  tumor  was  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  cysts 
of  all  sizes  ',  their  contents  were  very  various — in  some,  the  matter  was 
colorless  serum,  in  others  it  was  yellow,  in  others  as  dark  as  coffee,  and 
in  others  it  was  bloody.  The  consistence  of  these  fluids  was  as  various 
as  their  color.'' 

We  shall  next  give  a  brief  description  of  the  solid  substances  contained 
in  ovarian  tumors.  Fat,  hair,  bone  and  teeth,  as  we  are  already  informed, 
are  the  solid  substances  most  usually  met  with.  Formerly  these  produc- 
tions were  always  attributed  to  conceplio7i^  but  subsequent  observations 
have  distinctly  proved  that  the  generative  faculties  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  formation.  And  the  facts  produced  in  proof  of  this  statement 
arise,  Ist,  From  the  knowledge  that  these  productions  have  been  ob- 
served in  virgins,  and  those  too  young  for  copulation.  2d,  They  have 
been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  unconnected  with  the 
uterus  or  its  appendages.  And  3d,  they  have  been  found  in  the  male 
sex. —  Vide.     Baillie^s  Morbid  Anatomy, 

1.  Dr.  Baillie  has  furnished  us  proof  of  the  first  fact,  and  has  related 
a  case  where  fat  and  hair  were  found  in  the  ovaria  of  a  little  girl  thirteen 
years  of  age.  A  little  girl  about  thirteen  years  old  was  brought  into  the 
dissecting  room,  and  the  blood  vessels  were  injected.  The  right  ovarium 
was  swelled  to  a  size  larger  than  a  hen^s  egg.  It  was  filled  with  a  peculiar 
sort  of  fat  and  hair  ;  at  one  place  there  were  two  long  excrescences  from 
the  capsule  containing  this  fat,  which  a  good  deal  resembled  teeth.  The 
uterus  was  as  small  as  at  birth,  and  when  opened,  exhibited  the  common 
appearances.  The  girl  had  an  entire  hymen  and  the  pubis  was  without 
hair.    Such  oases  have  been  considered  as  impregnations,  bat  in  this  case, 
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the  state  of  the  uterus,  the  ago  and  the  hymen  rendered  such  a  supposi- 
tion groundless. 

2.  These  substances  are  found  in  tumors  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  generative  orj^ans.  We  have  already  referred  to  a  case  where  the 
cyst  contained  in  its  walls  a  body  resembling  an  aboriive  foetu!«,  which 
was  entirely  unconnected  with  the  ovaries,  and  was  situated  un^/er  thepe- 
riloneum,  and  lying  on  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  posterior  .walls  of  the 
abdomen.  In  that  case  there  were  two  largo  portions  of  bone,  regularly 
set  with  teeth,  corresponding  to  and  representing  two  portions  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  other  large  bones  were  seen.  The  cyst  which  contained 
these  bodies,  and  from  which  they  grew,  was  of  enormous  size,  and  con- 
tained large  quantities  of  fat  mixed  with  hair.  The  disease  was  of  twen- 
ty-five years  standing.  The  uterus  and  ovaries  were  healthy  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  tumor. 

Tumor.i  containing  these  substances  are  frequently  found  in  other  cavi- 
ties besides  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Gordon,  of  the  London  Hospital,  has  met 
with  a  tumor  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  containing  an  osseous  structure 
resembliniT  a  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  some  hair  and  teeth. 
A.n'1  Sir  13.  Biudie  has  found  some  well  lormed  teeth  in  the  bladder. 

3.  These  formations  have,  also,  been  found  in  animals,  and  in  the  male 
sex.  Professor  Coleman  has  described  a  tumor  found  in  the  abdomen  of 
a  gelding,  in  which  two  molar  teeth  of  the  horse,  possessing  the  regular 
arrangement  of  bony  matter  and  enamel,  were  attached  ;  also,  »n  incisor 
attached  to  a  portion  ot  a  bono  resembling  the  jaw,  and  a  quantity  of 
hair  »nd  fut  in  a  separate  cyst. 

Dr.  F.  U.  Kamsbotham,  also,  states  in  his  lectures  that  Buysch  pos- 
sessed a  tumor  in  his  collection  which  consisted  of  teeth  and  hair,  that 
bad  been  tuken  after  death  from  a  cyst  found  in  the  coats  of  a  man's 
stomach ;  besides  a  jaw  with  well  formed  teeth  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  bladder. 

Duvernay  saw  a  tumor  extirpated  from  the  scrotum,  containing  fleshy 
matter  and  bones. 

Dupuytren  related  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Paris  the  history  of  a 
tumor  found  in  the  abdomen  of  a  boy,  containing  a  mass  of  hair,  and  a 
fetus  nearly  o.^sified. 

And  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Med,  Chir.  Transactions^  page  236,  is 
a  description,  by  Mr.  George  W.  Young,  of  a  fetus  distinctly  recognized 
in  a  cyst,  in  the  abdomen  ot  a  boy  (John  Hare)  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old. 

These  cases  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  productions  are  not 
the  result  of  the  procreative  function — that  they  are  not  extra-uterine 
conceptions ;  but,  more  probably,  that  they  are  either  the  production  of 
the  cyst  itself,  or  of  the  confusion  of  two  separate  ova  at  the  time  of  im- 
pregnation. No  doubt  the  latter  supposition  may  account  for  some  of 
these  anomalous  products ;  but  we  think  sufficient  stress  has  not  been 
laid  on  thd*  secreting  powers  of  the  cyst  itself.  For  instance  :  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  cyst  to  secrete  bone ;  wo 
have  quoted  instances  where  the  sac  itself  has  been  converted  into  bone ; 
and  wo  have  seen  bone  discharged  from  an  ovarian  tumor,  during  life. 
Besides,  hair,  also,  can  be  produced  by  the  cyst  itself.  In  the  museum 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  there  is  an  ovarian  sac,  the  inner  surface 
of  which  has  taken  on  a  peculiar  action,  and  has  produced  a  membrane 
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like  the  scalp/whioh  ia  covere^l  with  hairs,  they  having  a  distioot  halh, 
and  growing  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 
Dr.  Carswell,  also,  gives  a  beautiful  drawing  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  from  a 
portion  of  which  grew  a  considerable  number  of  long  hairs ;  some  hairs 
were  detached,  and  had  formed  themselves  into  balls  of  various  sizes. 
No  hairs  grew  from  any  other  portion  of  the  cyst,  and  they  possessed 
bulbs.  We  thus  iSnd,  that  the  sac  contains  the  power,  not  only  of  pro- 
ducing hair,  similar,  in  every  respect,  to  the  natural  hair  of  the  body, 
but  of  bone  itself,  which  becomes  detached  like  the  hair,  and  is  found  in 
variously  shaped  masses,  in  the  cavity  of  the  cyst. 

Dr.  Ashwell  supposes  that  these  products  have  their  origin  from  disap- 
pointed sexual  appetite ;  the  power  of  production  being  present  in  tbe 
female,  but  tbe  ovum  not  receiving  the  vivifying  stimulus  of  the  male 
somen,  an  imperfect  development  is  the  result.  But  if  we,  for  one  mo- 
ment, consider  the  foregoing  cases,  and  reflect  that  they  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  in  parts  entirely  unconnected  with  the  generative 
system,  and  even  in  the  male  sex,  this  supposition  of  Dr.  Ashwell  mast 
be  erroneous. 

III.  We  come  now  to  consider,  in  the  third  place,  the  effects  produced 
on  the  abdominal  viscera  by  ovarian  cysts. 

In  the  early  stages,  these  tumors  more  particularly  affect  by  pressure 
the  organs  contained  within  the  pelvis,  causing  retention  of  urine,  and 
constipacion ;  producing,  also,  various  changes  in  the  position  of  the  uterus. 
At  a  later  stage,  the  results  of  pressure  are  felt  in  a  more  serious  degree : 
the  stomach  is  affected  ;  the  chest  is  unable  to  perform  ita  functions ;  the 
kidneys  are  pressed  upon ;  suppression  of  urine  takes  place ;  and  some- 
times, by  the  bursting  of  the  sac,  the  peritoneum  becomes  inflamed. 

There  is  great  tendency  in  these  tumors  to  produce  ulceration  in 
neighboring  organs.  The  colon,  throughout  its  extent,  is  subject  to  its 
ravages  :  many  cases  arc  recorded  to  illustrate  this  fact.  The  bladder 
has  been  perforated  by  the  pressure  of  these  tumors.  Dr.  0.  Heming 
relates  a  case,  in  the  translation  of  M.  Boivin's  and  Duge's  work,  where 
''  the  bladder  was  opened  by  ulceration,  and  for  a  long  time  allowed  hair 
to  pass  with  the  urine  ;  at  last  a  body  was  extracted  from  the  bladder,  as 
large  as  a  hen^s  egg,  presenting  at  one  of  the  extremities  a  shred  of  skin 
containing  hairs,  and  a  bone  in  which  was  partially  fixed  a  kind  of  tooth 
resembling  a  small  molar.  The  communication  of  the  cyst  with  the  blad- 
der was  ascertained  by  the  finger  passed  into  the  urethra.  The  person  is 
said  to  have  recovered." 

These  tumors,  when  small,  and  existing  with  pregnancy,  give  great 
trouble  when  parturition  occurs,  and  frequently  endanger  the  life  of  both 
mother  and  child. 

The  late  Dr.  Buckner,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  manuscript  notes  upon 
this  subject  I  am  permitted  to  exannne,  has  given  the  following  case  : 
*^  I  witnessed  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a  female  in  this  city,  who 
died  suddenly  from  an  obscure  disease  of  the  uterus,  attended  by  profuso 
periodical  hemorrhage.  The  abdomen  was  considerably  enlarged  by  a 
solid  tumor  in  the  hypogastric  region,  extending  as  high  as  the  umbilicus. 
In  the  left  iliac  region  was  another  tumor,  sof^,  and  more  elastic  than  the 
other.  The  periodic  hemorrhage  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  se- 
vere pains,  resembling  those  of  labor.  During  life  the  lady  was  attended 
by  several  medical  gentlemen,  of  respectable  acquirements,  and  several 
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others,  of  great  experience;  were  called  in  consnltatioD.  Yet  none  were 
fally  able  to  diagnoeticate  the  case.  It  was  treated  for  dysmenorrhea ; 
it  was  pronounced  ovarian  disease  ;  some  called  it  polypus  of  the  uterus ; 
while  others  thought  it  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus,  complicated  with 
ovarian  dropsy.  The  post  obit  revealed  the  existence  of  ovarian  cyst, 
about  the  si£e  of  a  full  grown  fetus,  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid.  The 
uterus  was  enlarged  to  about  the  same  size.  On  cutting  it  open,  the 
walls  were  found  thick  and  indurated,  and  a  large  bloody  fungus  projected 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  fundus,  through  the  os  tincay  into  the  va- 
gina. Extensive  adhesions  existed  to  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  perito- 
neum adjacent.  In  the  posterior  wall  and  fundus  of  the  uterus,  was 
found  extensive  ulceration  within  the  compass  of  the  adhesions  with  the 
rectum.  This  abscess  had  ruptured,  preceding  death,  and  discharged  a 
large  quantity  of  pus  into  the  abdominal  cavity )  thus  inducing  death 
from  actual  inflammation  in  the  peritoneum  and  intestines/' — Cifuifmati 
Medical  Ohterver, 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Relations  of  Chemistry  to   Practical  Medicine.*    By   Isaac  L 
Crawcour,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  (Jurisprudence 
in  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  students  of  medicine,  at  the  out-set 
of  their  career,  but  of  which  they  Decome  rapidly  disabused,  during  the 
progress  of  their  practice,  that  an  attendance  upon  Lectures  of  Chemis- 
try is  a  compulsory  act,  one  followed  by  no  practical  benefit  in  the  end, 
involving  a  loss  of  time,  which  might  be  more  advantageously  devoted  to 
some  more  profitable  subject.  No  idea  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this, 
and  it  will  be  mv  endeavor  to  show  how  intimately  connected  with  Chem- 
ibtry,  is  every  branch  of  the  studies  which  are  essential  to  the  medical 
student. 

Among  the  various  subjects  which  engage  the  attention  of  one  who 
intends  to  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  our  profession,  there  are  but 
two  which  may  be  considered  fundamental,  and,  to  stand  upon  a  basis  of 
their  own,  and  these  are  Anatomy  and  Chemistry*  Anatomy  and  Chem- 
istry are  positive  sciences,  depending  upon  direct  experiment  for  their 
elucidation,  requiring  no  hypothesis  and  partaking  of  the  character  of 
an  art  as  well  as  of  a  science,  since  both  demand  a  certain  amount  of 
manual  dexterity.  If  we  pass  in  review  the  other  branches  of  study, 
to  which  your  attention  will  be  directed  during  the  time  you  are  fitting 
yourselves  for  your  profession,  we  shall  see  how  far  they  are  dependent 
upon  these  two. 

An  acquaintance  with  your  weapons  of  defense  agaiast  disease,  the 
Materia  Medioa,  depends,  for  its  very  existence,  upon  a  knowledge  of 
Chemistry.     There  can  be  no  judicious  practice  of  medicine,  no  well 

^This  paper  contains  the  substance  of  the  Introductory  Lecture,  delivez^d  to  the 
class  of  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  November,  1866. 
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founded  system  oF  surgery,  without  physiology,  and  a  correct  physiology 
cannot  exist  without  a  ccmbined  knowledge  of  Chemistry  and  Anatomy. 
The  practice  of  mid-wifery,  the  treatment  of  the  numerous  and  obscure 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  are  but  other  phases  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  and  require  the  same  guide.  Anatomy  and  Chemistry  are 
the  two  pillars  which  sustain  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  medical 
sciences. 

We  will  now  examine  a  little  in  detail,  the  objects  and  advantages  of 
Chemistry,  not  only  to  the  student  of  medicine  but  to  the  practitioner. 

To  the  tyro,  as  well  as  to  the  a  Ivanoed  student,  that  which  appeals 
most  strongly  to  his  mind,  that  which  impresses  him  most  forcibly  with 
wonder,  is  the  utter  indestructibility  of  matter.  In  Chemistry,  nothing 
is  lost;  the  atom  which  was  in  existence  at  the  period  of  the  creation, 
is  performing  its  destined  work  at  the  pre>ent  day ;  the  fostering  mass  of 
corruption,  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  is  destruction  and  decay — is, 
to  the  chemist,  but  a  re  arrangement  of  atoms,  which  are  living  and  will 
live  again,  to  perform  their  accustomed  task  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe. 
A  burning  body  wastes  and  disappears,  while  nothing  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced but  warmth  and  light,  which  we  arc  not  n  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing as  substances,  and  when  all  have  disappeared  except,  perlinps, 
Fomo  trifling  ashes,  it  is  naturally  supposed  that  they  are  gone,  lost,  de- 
stroyed ;  but  when  the  question  is  examined  more  exactly,  we  detect  in 
the  invisible  stream  of  heated  air,  which  ascends  from  the  gloomy  coal, 
or  heated  wax,  the  whole  ponderable  matter,  only  united  in  a  new  combi- 
nation with  the  air  and  dissolved  in  it  ;  yet,  so  far  from  being  thereby 
destroyed,  it  has  only  become  again  what  it  was,  before  it  existed  in  the 
form  of  charcoal  or  wax;  an  active  agent  in  the  business  of  the  world,  a 
main  support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  is  still  susceptible  of  run- 
ning again  and  agjiin  the  same  round,  as  circumstances  may  determine  ; 
HO  that  the  same  identical  atom  may  be  concealed  for  thousands  ot  yeara 
in  a  limestone  rock ;  may  at  length  bo  quarried,  set  free  in  the  lime  kiln, 
mix  with  the  air,  be  absorbed  by  it  from  plants,  and  in  succession  beconie 
a  part  of  myriads  of  living  beings,  till  some  now  concurrence  of  events, 
once  more  consigns  it  to  a  long  repose,  which,  however,  in  no  way  unfits 
it  from  resuming  its  former  activity.  All  that  ago  or  decay  can  do, 
seems  to  be  included  in  a  wasting  of  parts  which  are  only  dissipated,  not 
destroyed,  or  in  a  change  of  sensible  properties,  which  Chemistry  demon- 
strates to  arise  only  from  new  combinations  of  the  same  ingredients. 
Annihilation  is  a  word  unknown  to  tlic  chemist.  Destruction  is  but  a 
synonyme  for  regeneiation. 

Not  one  of  the  least  commendations  of  Chemistry  to  the  individual 
intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  our  profession,  is  the  strict 
and  pure  system  of  logic  it  engenders.  In  Chemistry  mere  hypothesis 
has  no  existence — every  thing  must  be  sabjected  to  experiment — the 
re-agent  and  the  crucible,  the  blow  pipe  and  the  test,  are  the  weapons  of 
arguments,  and  from  them  there  is  no  appeal.  The  beautiful  simplicity 
of  its  laws,  admitting  of  no  doubt  or  confusion,  the  certainty  of  its  re- 
sults, must  enchain  the  reason  of  all  who  become  introduced  to  them. 

We  find  the  entire  universe  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  elements, 
which  elements  combine  in  certain  definite  proportions  to  form  bodies 
which  we  call  compound  ;  these  compounds  again  combine  according  to 
the  same  law,  and,  however  complex  the  body  may  be,  how  numerous 
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soever  its  constituent  particles,  still  it  is  marked  by  the  same  simplicity 
and  beauty  which  distinguishes  every  variety  of  combination  under  the 
influence  of  chemical  force.  There  is  no  uncertain  arrangement  of  particles, 
but,  however  great  the  number  of  atoms  of  one  element  may  be  over 
those  of  another,  only  those  combine  which  are  required  according  to  the 
great  natural  law  of  the  atomic  theory,  to  form  the  compound,  all  the 
others  remaining  free  and  uncombined.  Synthesis  and  analysis,  the  one 
resolving  a  body  into  its  constituents,  the  other  reforming  it  from  these 
same  constituents,  correcting  and  checking  each  other,  are  the  disciplines 
with  which  Chemistry  curbs  the  intellect  of  its  votaries,  and  no  exercise 
can  so  strongly  teach  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  and  accurate  system  of  rea- 
soning— not  even  geometry  itseli^ — as  the  constant  supervision  which  the 
chemist  must  keep  over  his  experiments,  and  the  absolute  exactness  of 
the  results  which  they  must  yield.  In  Chemistry,  one's  observations 
most  not  only  be  circumstantial,  but  faithful,  and  every  thing  we  observe 
must  bo  rigidly  set  down  ',  a  strict  and  accurate  habit  of  observation  is 
thus  acquired,  and  the  student  soon  learns,  that  in  the  science  to  which 
he  devotes  his  attention,  nothing  is  unimportant,  nothing  insignificant. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Glauber,  to  examine  what  every  body  else 
threw  away,  and  by  this  examination  of  residue,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant chemical  elements  have  been  discovered.  Thus  the  Swedish 
chemist,  Arfwedson,  discovered  Liihia,  by  observing  an  excess  of  weight 
in  the  sulphate,  produced  from  a  nmall  portion  of  what  he  considered  as 
Magnesia,  present  in  the  mineral  he  had  just  examined,  and  which  he 
was  about  to  throw  away  ;  the  metals  Selenium,  Iridium  and  Osmium, 
were  discovered  in  a  similar  manner.  Trifles,  apparently  the- most  insig- 
nificant, are  often  productive  of  the  greatest  events.  In  illustration  of 
this,  wo  may  exemplify  the  discoveries  of  Galvanism  and  Iodine.  The 
movements  of  the  legs  of  a  frog,  recently  dissected,  lying  near  a  Galvanic 
Uattery,  attracted  the  observation  of  the  Italian  physician,  the  mere  ac- 
cident (if  we  may  use  such  a  term)  of  the  spasmodic  motion  of  these 
limbs  gave  to  his  well-disciplined  mind,  the  first  germs  of  that  grand  dis- 
covery, the  results  of  which,  now  pervade  the  entire  globe.  The  decom- 
position of  water,  the  iusion  of  the  most  refractory  metals,  the  relief  of 
paralyzed  limbs,  the  electric  light,  whose  brilliancy  almost  equals  that  of 
the  sun,  the  transmission  of  a  message,  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other, 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought  itself,  are  all  due  to  the  mere  observation, 
by  an  old  man,  of  the  peculiar  movements  produced  in  the  legs  of  a  de- 
capitated reptile,  as  it  happened  to  lie  upon  his  dissecting  table. 

Equally  illustrative  of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  habits  of  observation, 
equally  forcible  in  proving  the  paramount  importance  of  not  neglecting 
the  merest  trifle,  is  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  Iodine  and  its  appli- 
cation to  medicine.  A  soap  boiler  of  Paris,  one  Mr.  Courtois,  remarks 
"  that  the  residuum  of  his  ley,  when  exhausted  of  the  alkali  for  which  he 
employs  it,  produces  a  corrosion  of  his  copper-boiler,  for  which  he  cannot 
account.  lie  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  Chemist  for  analysis, 
and  the  result  is  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  most  singular  and  important 
chemical  elements,  viz  :  Iodine.  The  properties  of  this,  being  studied, 
are  found  to  occur  most  appositely  in  illustration  and  support  of  a  variety 
of  new,  curious  and  instructive  views  then  gaining  ground  in  Chemistry, 
and  thus  exercise  a  marked  influence  over  the  whole  body  of  the  science. 
Curiosity  is  excited ;  the  origin  of  the  new  substance  is  traced  to  the  sea 
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plants,  from  whose  ashes  the  priDcipal  iogredieot  of  soap  is  obtained;  and, 
ultimately  the  sea-water  itself.  It  is  thence  bunted  through  Nature,  dis- 
covered in  salt  mines,  and  in  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which 
have  a  marine  origin  ;  among  the  rust,  into  sponge.  A  medical  practi- 
tioner, Dr  Coindet,  of  Geneva,  then  calls  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  one  of  the  most  grievous  and  loathsome  disorders  to  which 
the  human  species  is  subject,  viz  :  Goitre,  which  was  originally  cured  by 
the  ashes  of  burnt  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tries  the  effect  of 
Iodine  in  that  complaint,  and  the  result  establishes  the  extraordinary  fact, 
that  this  singular  substance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  and  energy  in  Goitre  ;  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  in- 
veterate, in  a  short  time,  acting  as  a  specific  against  that  deformity." 
By  attention  to  this  simple  fact  of  allowing  nothing  to  pass  unexamined, 
one  of  the  most  potent  therapeutic  agents  has  been  discovered;  snd  wo 
may  remark,  that,  without  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry,  its  powers  would 
have  remained  for  ever  hid,  and  without  that  peculiar  aptitude  for  re- 
garding nothing  as  trifling,  which  chemistry  alone  gives,  this  invaluable 
addition  to  our  therapeutic  armory,  would  have  passed  away  undiscovered, 
and  '^  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  have  left  not  a  wreck  behind." 

In  the  infancy  of  the  science,  its  power  of  supplying  new  remedies 
was  appreciated.  The  vaunts  of  Paracelsus,  in  the  16th  century,  of  the 
powers  of  his  chemical  remedies  and  elixirs,  backed  by  his  many  sur- 
prising cures,  convinced  all  rational  physicians  that  chemistry  could  fur- 
nish many  excellent  remedies  unknown  till  that  time,  and  manv  expei  i- 
ments  began  to  bo  mad»  by  physicians  and  chemists  desirous  of  discover- 
ing and  describing  new  ckcBiical  remedies.  In  this  way,  Antimony  and 
Mercury  were  introduced  to*  the  profession.  The  true  use  of  chemistry, 
says  Paractilsus,  alluding  lO'  the  search  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  ^  is 
not  to  make  gold,  but  to  prepare  medicines.^' 

I  have  said,  there  can  be  bo  scientific  practice  of  medicine  without  a 
true  and  correct  knowledge  of  Physiology.  The  physician,  who  is  no 
physiologist,  is  little  better  than  the  empiric.  He  may,  indeed,  practice 
the  Art,  but  can  never  attain  to  the  Science  of  his  profession.  Now  the 
very  basis  of  Physiology,  the  ground  upon  which  it  rests,  the  tree  from 
which  it  grows,  is  chemistry,  and  without  that,  it  is  a  mere  vague  and 
baseless  dream  of  the  imagination,  leading  to  innumerable  follies  and 
errors.  The  mere  knowledge  of  external  forms  and  physical  properties 
cannot  satisfy  the  physiologij*t.  He  every  day  becomes  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance,  the  indispensable  and  paramount  duty,  of 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ultimate,  the  chemical  composi- 
tion and  changes  of  organic  bodies.  "  How,"  says  Liebig,  "  how  differ- 
ently would  the  treatment  of  diseases  be  conducted,  if  wc  had  perfectly 
clear  notions  of  the  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation  and  excretion. 
Without  just  views  of  cause  and  effect,  without  a  clear  insight  into  the 
very  essence  of  natural  phenomena,  without  a  solid  physiological  and 
chemical  education,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  should  defend  the 
most  absurd  notions,  as  that  of  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann;''  the  ab- 
surdities and  infinitesimalities  of  Homoeopathy,  the  crudities  of  Hydro- 
pathy, and  the  thousand  gaucherien  that  bring  the  medical  profession  into 
odium  and  disrepute,  should  find  disciples  and  defenders.  "  Without  a 
profound  knowledge  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  physicians  will  obtain 
no  light  to  guide  them  in  the  solution  of  theijr  most  important  problems, 
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the  investigations  of  the  laws  of  life,  the  vital  processes,  and  the  removal 
of  disease  trom  the  organ  ism. ^'  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
forces,  the  nature  and  effects  uf  the  vital  forces  cannot  be  fathomed,  and 
without  a  correct  an«l  due  knowledge  of  the  chemical  agencies,  the  phy- 
sician is  as  a  pilot  without  a  compass,  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

Now,  let  us  proceed  and  see  in  what  manner  an  acquaintance  with 
Chemistry  may  be  directly  useful  to  the  physician.  How,  discarding  all 
questions  of  physiology  or  science,  in  the  abstract,  it  may  be  essential  at 
the  bed-side  of  the  patient.  The  attention  of  the  profession  is  now  be- 
ing daily  directed  to  the  treatment  of  a  large  class  of  diseases,  formerly 
exceedingly  obscure  and  deemed  incurable — but  which  Chemistry  has 
elucidated  and  proved  to  be  amon^  the  most  remediable  of  all  the  ills 
which  are  daily  brought  under  our  notice.  I  allude  to  the  large  class  of 
diseases  known  as  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs -an  unfortunate  and 
misapplied  name,  however — for  in  very  many  cases  these  or^ns  are  not 
diseased  at  all.  The  proper  name  for  this  class  should  be,  diseases 
manifcHting  themselves  by  symptoms  referable  to  derangement  of  the  uri- 
nary secretion.  I  fearlessly  affirm  that  no  practitioner,  who  is  not  a 
chemist,  can  either  properly  detect  or  treat  this  large  class  of  maladies. 

In  the  first  place,  be  is  ignorant  in  what  manner  to  discover  them,  even 
should  he  be  aware  of  them  ;  but  the  great  probability  is,  that  his  atten- 
tion never  having  been  directed  to  them,  he  will  be  unaware  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  will  treat  the  unfortunute  patient  for  some  disease  that  docs 
not  exist,  and  thus,  either  aggravate  the  orginal  distemper,  or  introduce 
one  less  amenable  to  tieament.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disease  are  simply  matters  of  question  and  answer;  wo 
should  interrogate  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  that  one  which  does  not 
give  the  proper  reply,  is  the  one  that  needs  our  assistance.  One  example 
is  better  than  a  thousand  precepts.  When  I  first  came  to  this  city,  one 
of  my  earliest  patients  was  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  pronounced  dying 
of  an  inveterate  phthisis.  He  had  undergone  every  variety  of  treatment 
and  mal  treatment,  for  two  or  three  years,  with  no  result ;  daily  he 
became  more  emaciated  and  feeble,  and  seemed  fast  tottering  'to 
an  early  grave.  He,  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  simply  because 
I  Was  a  new  physician,  came  to  consult  me,  and  told  me  he  was 
in  a  hopeless  con.«iumption,  and  did  not  believe  any  chance  remained  for 
him.  His  appearance  in  truth  was  phthisical.  He  had  cough,  dyspnoea 
and  night  sweats.  I  asked  questions  of  the  various  organs  of  his  body  : 
his  lungs  responded,  they  were  sound;  his  heart  said  it  was  in  a  normal 
condition ;  his  stomach,  his  liver,  his  spleen,  all  replied  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  them.  -There  was  clearly  no  consumption.  But  why, 
then,  should  this  gentleman  continue  to  waste  and  pine  away  ?  Accord- 
ing to  an  invariable  rule  with  me,  in  difficult  and  doubtful  cases,  I  request- 
ed him  to  send  mo  a  specimen  of  his  urine ;  and  then  the  mystery  was 
solved.  Its  specific  gravity  was  1.032.  Was  it  diabetes?  My  tc-^t an- 
swered no  1  On  further  examination,  the  cause  of  this  enormous  waste  was 
found  U)  be  the  passage  of  urea  in  excessive  quantity.  In  every  ounce  of 
urine  he  passed  32  grains  of  solid  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  urea,  one 
of  the  mo.st  highly  nitrogenized  const  itucnts  of  the  body.  The  cause 
once  discovered  the  remedy  was  easy ;  and  I  had  the  gratification,  in  a 
few  months,  of  seeing  this  gentleman  relieved  from  the  horrors  jof  a  sus- 
pected consumption,  being  restored  to  health.     Do  not  let  inc  be  misun- 
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derstood.  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  any  superior  sagacity  or  skill.  I 
hinply  called  in  chemistry  to  uiy  aid  iu  my  search  after  disease,  and  she 
did  not  fail  me,  as,  depend  upon  it,  she  will  never  refuse  you,  if  you  will 
diligently  and  earnestly  ask  her  assistance. 

In  connection  with  this,  let  me  quoto  a  passage  from  the  Hunterian 
oration  of  Dr.  George  Owen  Ilees,  one  of  the  chemical  benefactors  of 
medical  science.  Dr.  Rees  says :  "  The  study  of  science  increases  the 
interest  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine  in  every  way.  It  assists  him  to 
analyze  symptoms,  to  arrange  and  to  eliminate  them,  and  gives  him  a 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  a  facility  in  arranging  bis  ideas,  which 
will  be  of  vast  service  to  him  in  many  trying  occasions.  In  order  to 
show  how  closely  this  as.sortion  accords  with  the  fact,  let  me  now,  as  an 
instance,  direct  your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed chemistry  as  a  favorite  science,  and  has  had  his  mind  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  chemical  analysis,  might  be  supposed  to  search 
for  the  cause  producing  haematuria,  in  some  cases  under  his  care,  and  thus 
simplify  how  his  process  of  thought  would  accord  with  that  which  he 
would  use  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  specimens  of  inorganic  matter  of 
simple  constitution.  The  discharge  of  blood  may  be  accounted  for  in 
many  ways ;  ic  may  come  from  any  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and  he 
looks  to  other  symptoms  in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  each  of  the 
forcible  cau8«'8,  as  they  severally  present  themselves  to  his  mind.  The 
chemist,  having  a  mass  of  inorganic  matter  placed  before  him,  goes 
through  the  same  reasoning.  It  may  consist  of  any  one  of  a  great  many 
substances,  but  then  these  do  not  show  the  same  re-actions  when  tested 
by  re-agents,  or,  in  other  words,  do  not  show  the  same  symptoms.  Wo 
will  suppose  he  first  applies  heat  to  the  ma.«s,  it  remains  unaltered ;  this 
fact  at  onc^  excludes  from  his  consideration  every  product  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom — one  of  which  would  have  become  either  volatile 
or  charred,  and  thus  his  task  is  greatly  simplified.  In  the  same  way,  in 
analyzing  his  case  of  hsomaturia,  he  would  test  by  questions  referring  to 
calculus  of  the  bladder  as  the  cause ;  and  on  hearing  of  the  absence  of 
all  such  symptoms,  he  would  at  once  simplify  matters  by  dismissing  from 
his  mind  the  consideration  of  malignant  disease,  and  of  calculus  in  the 
viscus,  both  of  which  would  produce  some  of  the  symptoms  of  calculus — 
his  questions  have  acted  as  his  tests  did  on  the  inorganic  matter.  To 
recur  to  the  latter.  The  chemist  next  boils  the  substance  in  watery  it 
dis.solves  :  here,  again,  having  separated  the  organic  kingdoms,  he  further 
separates  from  his  consideration  all  matters  from  the  inorganic  kingdom 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  for  the  substance  was  soluble ;  so  that  the 
elimination  of  its  real  nature  is  going  on  apace.  To  turn  again  to  our 
patient.  What  must  be  our  second  test  ?  We  a.sk  questions,  (our  tests,) 
referring  to  the  prostate  The  examination  per  ret'fum  shows  it  of 
natural  size,  and  the  age  of  the  patient  is  under  40,  so  that  we  may  fairly 
exclude  the  gland  as  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage.  The  chemist,  hav- 
ing the  soluble  substance  in  solution,  now  applies  the  carbonate  of  potash 
to  a  portion  of  it,  and  finds  the  substance  is  not  precipifable,  by  which 
ho  is  enabled  to  exclude  all  substanccA  precipitable  by  the  carbonates. 
This  shows  him  he  is  not  dealing  with  a  metal  or  an  earth,  both  of 
which  would  have  been  thrown  down  3  and  as  heat  showed  the  substance 
was  neither  volatile  nor  destructible,  it  can  now  be  nothing  but  an  alkali 
or  alkaline  salt.     Side  by  side  proceeds  the  medical  reasoning.     We  have 
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excluded  tbo  bladder  and  prostate  as  causes,  and  we  now  direct  our  test 
questions  to  the  state  of  the  kidueys.  On  doing  so,  we  find  there  is  pain 
iu  the  loins,  increased  by  e;Lertion;  that  the  haemorrhage  there  tinges  the 
whole  urine  ;  that  the  patient  has  occasional  fits  of  vomiting.  The  pre- 
vious symptoms  or  tests  have  now  excluded  the  rest  of  the  urinary  appa- 
ratus, and  we  declare  calculus  of  some  kind  in  the  kidney. 

Now,  for  the  chemist  again.  He  has  ascertained  that  his  solution  con- 
tains an  alkali ;  be  adds  tartaric  acid  to  a  portion  of  it,  there  is  an  im- 
mediate eflPervescence  ;  and  on  adding  the  same  test  in  excess,  he  observes, 
af^er  a  while,  a  deposit  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  He  now  knows  he  has 
been  operating  on  a  mass  of  carbonate  of  potanb,  and  his  labor  is  ended. 

To  return  again  to  the  patient :  we  have  determined  he  has  calculus 
in  the  kidney,  and  wo  now  look  for  symptoms  to  show  its  nature.  Our 
questions  acting  still  as  tests,  we  ascertain  he  is  of  a  gouty  family,  and 
that  he  often  passes  red  sand  in  his  urine  ;  we  conclude,  therefore,  that 
our  case  is  one  of  uric  acid  in  the  kidney. 

In  thi"*  argument,  we  see  clearly  how  closely  allied  to  the  interest  ot 
both  patient  and  physician  is  a  knowledge,  and  that  not  superficial,  of 
chemistry.  I  do  not  say  a  good  chemist  is  necessarily  a  good  physician, 
any  more  than  a  good  anatomist  is  a  good  surgeon  ;  but  I  do  say  that  a 
man  is  an  infinitely  better  physician  for  being  a  good  chemist,  and 
instances  will  occur  daily  and  hourly  in  which  he  wiU  find  it  so.,  and  will 
look  back  with  a  vain  regret,  should  he  feel  his  deficiency. 

We  have  now  to  consider  another  phase  in  the  career  of  the  physician. 
It  must  be  remembered,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  any  one  intending  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  that  the 
physician  will  and  must  be  the  constant  referee  (for  the  public)  in  all 
that  relates  to  science  and  physical  phenomena.  To  him  will  be  referred, 
for  solution,  all  questions  that  bewilder  the  general  mass.  His  opinion 
will  always  be  required,  and  he  will  be  the  universal  councilor ;  and  to 
be  a  perfect  practitioner,  his  knowledge  should  be  almost  encyclopedic. 
However  absurd  it  may  seem  to  us,  the  success  in  life  of  the  physician 
will  frequently  depend  upon  the  answers  he  may  give  to  questions  that 
seem  in  no  way  to  bear  upon  the  profession  he  represents,  and  his  skill 
and  professional  attainments  will  not  unfrcquently  be  judged  of  by  his 
readiness  and  tact  in  affording  solutions  to  the  many  vain,  and,  it  may 
some  times  happen,  irrelevant  subjects  which  the  public  will  consider  it 
his  duty  to  know.  No  science  will  give  him  this  readiness,  no  single 
science  will  give  him  such  a  magazine  of  general  knowledge  as  chemis- 
try, which  encloses  within  its  arena  the  elements,  and  brings  within  its 
range  the  principles,  of  all  sciences.  It  may  be  called  the  substratum, 
or  foundation  stone,  of  all  physical  science  ;  its  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  Botany,  Geology,  Astronomy,  Natural  History,  &c. ;  and  the  tho- 
rough chemist  may  be  considered  a  graduate,  if  not  an  adept,  in  all  the 
departments  of  human  knowledge 

Let  us  now  see  how  chemistry  applies  to  Therapeutics.  Let  us  ask 
the  question,  how  any  physician  can  write  even  a  single  prescription 
without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  ?  The  very  elements  of  his  science 
rest  upon  it — he  cannot  proceed  a  step  without  its  assistance  5  without 
it.  he  will  be  in  constant  danger  of  confusion  ;  of  giving  the  most  hete- 
rogeneous substances,  and  of  producing  the  most  singular  combinations. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  the  most  innocent  substances,  when  combined 
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chemically,  prod.ce  the  most  poisonous  compounds — that  the  ambient 
air  which  bathes  our  tissues,  which  pervades  our  entire  system,  without 
which  we  should  perish,  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  corro- 
sive nitric  acid — that  the  addition  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  more, 
changes  the  comparatively  innocent  calomel  into  the  deadly  corrosive 
sublimate;  and  that  an  inattention  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  me- 
tallic substances  may  transmute  the  most  innocent  into  the  most  lethal 
compound  ;  but  even  if  the  prescriber  should  not  poison  his  patient,  he 
may  so  combine  remedies  as  to  render  them  inefficacious  and  inert,  or 
productive  of  results  different  from  those  calculated  on  or  required. 
Acids  and  alkalis  may  be  given  in  the  same  mixture — substances  which 
mutually  decompose  each  other  given  together.  We  will  suppose  a 
physician,  ignorant  of  chemistry,  called  to  a  case  of  haemoptysis — he 
knows  that  one  of  his  best  astringents  is  sulphuric  acid  ;  he  is  also  aware 
that  acetate  of  lead  is  one  of  the  most  potent  styptics ;  to  make  assu- 
rance doubly  sure,  he  will  join  the  two  together,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  insoluble  and  inert  sulphate  of  lead.  He  may  desire  to  give  an 
effervescing  draught ;  he  will  prescribe  muriatic  acid  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  the  hapless  patient  will  take  a  solution  of  common  salt ;  salts  of 
iron  will  be  prescribed  with  vegetable  bitters  containing  tannin  as  their 
bases,  and  the  result  will  be  writing  ink.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
cases  like  these  are  purely  hypothetical.  I  myself  have  seen  mistakes 
as  gross  as  any  I  have  mentioned  It  is  true  that  any  work  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  has  or  had  a  long  list  of  substances  marked  incompatible ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  memory  of  any  living  being,  however 
gigantic,  to  retain  it  ;  whereas,  the  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  chemical 
principles  will  prove  an  effectual  safe-guard  against  all  such  error. 

But  heavy  as  is  the  physician's  responsibility  in  instances  like  this,  a 
heavier  still  remains.  Cases  are  unfortunately  of  occurrence  where  the 
physician  is  the  direct  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  where  his  knowledge  or 
his  ignorance  determines  the  question,  where  the  hesitation  of  a  few 
minutes  may  give  the  casting  vote  whose  result  is  mortal ;  where,  as  the 
priest  of  Holy  Writ,  "  he  stands  between  the  living  and  the  dead.**  I 
uilude  to  cases  of  poisoning,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally.  Here, 
indeed,  the  only  resource  of  the  physician  is  his  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try. What  must  be  the  feelings  of  such  a  man,  when  called  to  a  pa- 
tient, to  whom,  by  some  means,  a  poison  has  been  administered,  and  who 
looks  to  the  physician  as  the  only  human  being  in  whom  he  can  put  his 
trust  ?  aud  he,  the  one  who  holds  within  his  hands  the  destiny  of  the 
unhappy  patient,  is  compelled  to  stand  idly  by,  and  curse  the  ignorance 
which  has  made  him  morally  a  homicide  !  No  time  is  there  to  refer  to 
books — he  vainly  tries  to  recall  something  he  has  heard  during  his  stu- 
dent life  ;  but  alas  !  nought  remains  but  a  dim  and  indistinct  idea,  and 
he  wrings  his  hands  in  painful  helplessness  and  sees  his  fellow  man,  his 
victim,  exp  ring  before  his  eyes. 

Let  us  suppose  an  error  has  been  made  ;  a  patient  has  been  given  by 
mistake  (and  unfortunately  it  is  not  an  uncommon  one,)  Oxalic  acid  for 
Epsom  Salts.  How  shall  he  detect  the  difference  ?  How  shall  he  re- 
lieve the  unhappy  sufferer  ?  A  slight  acquaintance  with  chemistry  will 
tell  him  that  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  insoluble  ;  that  any  piece  of  chalk — 
nay,  that  a  plastered  wall — would  be  a  safe-guard  and  an  efficient  anti- 
dote. 
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He  may  be  called  upon  to  testify  Id  a  court  of  justice  :  on  bis  fiat 
may  depend  tbe  acquittal  or  conviction  of  a  fellow  being.  To  bim  may 
be  confided  tbe  task  of  discovering  tbe  guilt  or  innocence  of  bis  fellow 
man.  To  bim  may  be  given  tbe  task  of  lifting  tbe  impenetrable  veil,  of 
removing  tbe  mask  of  guilt— of  revealing  tbe  subtle  poison,  wbose  agency 
bas  snapped  tbe  secret  springs  of  life.  And  bow  will  be  perform  tbis 
task  witb  a  knowledge,  aye,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  that  science, 
wbose  elements  embrace  tbe  wbole  circle  of  bis  profession  ?  I  migbt 
descant  upon  tbis  subject  for  bours ;  but  time  wanes,  and  I  must  pass  to 
anotbcr  brancb  of  my  discourse — tbe  positive  benefits  wbicb  Cbemistry 
bas  conferred  on  Medicine.  I  bave  only  time  to  advert  to  a  few,  but 
some  are  as  important  and  bave  been  productive  of  as  mucb  saving  of 
buman  life  as  tbe  immortal  discovery  of  Jenner. 

Tbe  use  of  lemon  juice  and  fresb  vegetables  in  tbe  treatment  of  scurv  v 
and  purpura  is  due  to  tbeir  supplying  to  tbe  blood  an  element  in  wbicb 
it  was  deficient,  potasb.  We  use  preparations  of  iron  in  anaemia,  because 
we  know  tbat  tbe  disease  depends  upon  a  deficiency  of  tbis  metal  in  tbe 
blood. 

We  find,  by  cbemical  analysis,  tbat  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  con- 
stituents of  bone  consist  of  the  salt,  pbospbate  of  lime ;  cbemistry  sug-* 
gested  its  use  in  tbe  disease  called  mollities  ossium  or  racbitis,  and  in 
supplying  bone  callus  after  fracture,  and  tbe  recommendation  bas  been 
attended  witb  benefit.  We  use  cod-liver  oil  in  pbtbisis,  because  being 
ricb  in  carbon,  it  supplies  tbe  system  witb  a  material  wbicb  is  being  con- 
stantly consumed  by  tbe  oxygen  of  tbe  air.  In  lead  colic,  wbere  tbe 
system  is  saturated  by  tbe  metal,  we  employ  a  substance,  tbe  iodide  of 
potassium,  wbicb  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  tbe  metal,  and  by  wbicb  it 
is  eliminated  in  tbe  urine.  We  protect  those  who  work  in  lead  by  ad- 
vising them  to  use  a  sulphuric  acid  lemonade,  by  wbicb  it  is  converted 
into  an  insoluble  salt,  and  is  incapable  of  being  absorbed,  and  thus  from 
producing  its  deleterious  effects.  Instance  might  be  multiplied  upon 
instance  of  tbe  direct  application  of  chemistry  even  to  tbe  most  practical 
part  of  medicine,  and  of  its  immense  benefit,  not  only  to  tbe  physician, 
but  to  tbe  world. 

It  bas  been  said  tbat  tbe  man  who  makes  two  ears  of  com  grow  wbere 
but  one  grew  before,  is  a  benefactor  to  bis  country  j  then,  surely,  be 
who  discovers  a  remedy  by  wbicb  the  maladies  of  thousands  are  allevia* 
ted,  or  who,  by  tbe  application  of  sanitary  laws  and  regulations,  prevents 
any  of  tbe  thousand  ills  wbicb  afflict  suffering  mankind,  deserves  tbe 
same  title.  It  is  only  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  medicine,  tbat 
the  solution  of  these  enigmas  is  to  be  found. 

I  trust  I  bave  said  enough  to  impress  upon  your  minds  tbe  necessity 
of  making  cbemistry  a  paramount  and  principal  portion  of  your  studies 
Believe  me,  I  have  not  exaggerated  its  importance ;  and  you  will  never 
bave  occasion  to  regret,  in  your  after  career,  tbe  time  spent  in  acquiring 
its  principles. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  inform  you  of  tbe  plan  on  wbicb  I 
shall  endeavor  to  instruct  you,  and  tbe  course  I  shall  pursue  during  tbe 
ensuing  session.  My  object  will  be  to  make  the  entire  lectures  subser 
vient  to  your  wants  as  physicians  ;  and  with  that  view,  I  slaU  not  dwell 
at  any  length  upon  tbe  imponderable  agents,  but  commence  at  once  with 
tbe  practical  portion  of  our  subject.     Wc  shall  examine  in  detail  tbe 
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gaseous  constituents  of  our  system,  and  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the 
metalloids  and  metals  which  enter  into  our  Materia  Medica  ;  and  although 
in  your  lectures  on  therapeutics,  you  will  be  taught  in  full  the  application 
of  all  the  substances  in  the  Materia  Medica,  yet  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty 
to  consider  these  in  their  relations  to  medicine.  Physiological  chemistry, 
the  basis  of  a  rational  system  of  practice,  will  receive  a  full  and  efficient 
share  of  attention.  It  is  my  purpose  (your  Professors  of  Practice  and 
Surgery  have  kindly  yielded  to  me  tne  privilege)  to  include,  in  this 
session,  a  full  course  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  a  class  now  occupying  a  station  by  themselves,  and  whose 
pathology  has  received  a  full  elucidation  from  the  combined  labors  of  a 
Uolding  Bird,  a  Prout,  and  a  Rees. 

Previous  to  the  conclusion  of  our  term,  it  is  my  intention  to  devote  a 
series  of  lectures  to  the  consideration  of  a  branch  hitherto,  in  this  coun- 
try, somewhat  neglected,  but  whose  importance  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated,  viz :  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology — or  the  means  em- 
ployed for  the  detection  of  poison  after  administration,  with  the  modes 
of  counteracting  their  deleterious  influences. 

Such  is  a  comprehensive  plan  of  the  course  I  shall  pursue ;  and  I 
can  assure  you,  no  labor  shall  be  spared  on  my  part  to  render  you  familiar 
with  all  the  details  of  this  branch  of  your  profession.  For  this  purpose, 
we  have  a  Laboratory  stored  with  all  the  most  needful  appliances,  for  the 
fullest  course  of  ehemical  or  physical  investigation ;  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  render  it  complete,  even  to  the  most  minute  particular;  and  I 
may  say  with  pride,  that  we,  in  the  infancy  of  our  Institution,  may  vie 
with  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  schools  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
This  Laboratory  will  be  open  to  all  of  you  who  wish  to  ertgage  in  the 
practical  department  of  chemistry ;  and  it  will  be  my  pleasure,  as  well 
my  duty,  to  assist  all  who  desire  instruction  in  manipulative  details. 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  you  will  consider  me  but 
as  a  student  like  yourselves,  a  little  more  advanced,  and  therefore  more 
capable  of  assisting  you  in  your  studies ;  and  should,  as  is  probable,  any- 
thing escape  from  me  during  the  lecture,  which  you  may  not  readily  un- 
derstand, I  shall  expect  you  to  question  me  afterwards,  and  trust  you  will 
not  leave  me  until  all  is  explained  and  thoroughly  elucidated. 

I  must,  for  the  present,  bid  you  farewell,  and  hope  that  the  ensuing 
five  months  may  be  to  all  of  us  a  source  of  lasting  as  well  as  instructive 
acquaintance. — N".  O  Medical  S  Sunjical  Journal. 


Aphorisms  on  the  Jlycjiene  and  Nursing  of  Infants.  From  the  last 
edition  of  Bouchut's  "  Traits  Pratique  des  Maladies  des  Nbuveaux 
N6s  et  des  Enfans  a  la  MamelleJ^ — Translated  by  J.  C  R.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

The  child  should  be  subjected  to  hygienic  regulations  from  its  cradle, 
in  order  to  sustain  its  constitution  if  it  is  good,  in  order  to  ameliorate  it 
if  bad. 
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We  must  combat,  in  early  infancy,  the  scrofulous,  gouty,  and  syphi- 
litic dispositions  inherited  from  the  parents. 

A  man  with  impure  blood  should  never  think  of  perpetuating  his 
race. 

A  woman  who  becomes  enceinte,  should  renounce  those  habits,  plea- 
sures and  fatigues,  which  may  exercise  an  evil  influence  upon  the  health 
of  the  foetus,  if  she  wishes  to  give  birth  to  a  healthy  child. 

Blood-letting  has  a  good  effect  upon  gestation,  but  it  should  not  be 
used  unless  plethora,  local,  or  general,  is  present. 

Denial  of  the  unreasonable  caprices  of  a  pregnant  woman  cannot  have 
any  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  infant. 

A  woman  can  and  ought  to  nurse  her  child,  if  she  is  in  good  health ; 
and  if  her  parents  or  immediate  relations  are  not  scrofulous,  consump- 
tive, or  cancerous. 

There  are  women  of  good  constitution  unable,  nevertheless,  to  nurse, 
for  their  milk  is  small  in  quantity,  badly  elaborated,  and  dries  up  from 
the  slightest  causes. 

A  woman  iu  whom  the  mammary  secretion  is  very  active  previous  to 
her  accouchment,    is  almost  always  a  good  nurse. 

A  mother  who  nurses,  can  commence  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  birth 
of  the  child. 

A  woman  who  nurses  should  not  suckle  the  child  oftener  than  every 
two  hours. 

An  infant  that  takes  the  breast  at  regular  intervals,  sucks  with  more 
avidity  than  others,  and  drains  the  breast  of  all  the  milk  it  contains — 
and  it  is  the  part  last  obtained  which  is  the  best,  as  it  contaios  more 
cream  than  the  first  parts  of  the  flow. 

Between  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  six  or  seven  in  ih&  morning,  a 
good  nurse  need  only  suckl*  the  child  once. 

It  is  dangerous  to  take,  for  a  hired  nurse,  a  primiparous  woman ;  sh^ 
is  necessarily  inexperienced. 

A  good  nurse  is  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  brown, 
hair,  the  gums  bright  red,  the  form  inclined  to  embonpoint ^  the  breasts 
well  formed,  firm,  and  with  bluish  veins. 

A  nurse  should  not  have  any  mark,  recent  or  ancient,  of  scrofula  or 
syphilis. 

The  milk  yellowish  in  the  first  months  after  birth^  and  bluish  white 
afterwards,  is  an  alkaline  emulasion  formed  of  water  and  solid  principles- 
dissolved  or  suspended. 

The  butter  is  only  suspended  in  the  liquid ;  the  other  principles  are: 
dissolved. 

The  milk  should  be  abundant  to  be  profitable. 

The  first  part  of  the  milk  drawn  from  the  breasts  is  serious ;  the- 
second  part  is  thicker,  and  it  is  the  last  part  of  the  draught  which  is  ther 
richest  and  the  most  charged  with  cream. 

The  milk  (examined  by  the  microscope,)  should  be  filled  with  glo- 
bules, numerous,  tolerably  large,  and  well  formed --for  small  globules,, 
resembling  dust,  are  a  sign  of  its  bad  elaboration,  and  of  its  insufficiency. 
Too  few,  or  too  many  globules,  are  equally  injurious. 
The  milk  varies  in  its  composition  according  to  idiosyncrasy,  tempera- 
ment, constitution,  the  time  elapsed  since  the  accouchment,  the  time 
since  the  last  repast,  the  regimen  of  the  nurse,  the  action  of  the  genital 
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organs,  ete.,  etc  ;  but  the  differences  are  not  so  great  as  to  modify  the 
precept :  '<  If  the  infant  thrives,  then  the  milk  i»  good." 

The  milk  is  altered  in  composition  by  the  febrile  state,  and  by  acute 
and  chronic  diseases 

Fever  diminishes  the  quantity  of  milk,  reduces  the  number  of  glo- 
bules, and  concentrates  its  solidB  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  water. 

The  effect  is  the  same,  in  different  degrees,  in  all  acute  affections  and 
in  some  chronic  ones. 

Pus  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  milk,  in  cases  of  abscess  of  the 
breast. 

The  influence  of  diseases  upon  the  composition  of  the  milk,  is  not 
special  and  specific,  for  they  all  have  the  same  effect  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  fever. 

The  milk  of  a  healthy  nurse,  which  is  too  rich,  or  too  highly  charged 
with  solid  elements,  is  indigestible,  and  causes  diarrhoea. 

Milk  altered,  reduced  and  impoverished,  by  fever  or  by  disease,  also 
causes  diarrhoea. 

Milk  altered  in  its  composition  by  fever,  or  disease,  does  not  alwa3rR 
exercise  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  child. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
milk,  the  result  is  always  the  same  for  the  infant — the  accidents  which 
arise  have  always  for  their  seat  the  digestive  canals,  and  diarrhoea  is 
always  the  consequence. 

Milk  which  does  not  present  any  alteration  appreciable  to  chemical 
analysis,  may  yet  be  altered  in  its  intimate  elaboration  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  an  injurious  aliment. 

Spasms,  or  instantaneous  convulsions,  result  ordinarily  from  changes 
caused  in  the  secretion  of  milk  by  mental  affections,  too  lively  emotions 
and  impressions,  agreeable  or  painful,  experienced  by  the  nurse. 

Mental  impressions  dry  up,  suddenly,  the  secretion  of  milk,  or  modify, 
seriously,  the  proportion  of  its  solid  elements. 

The  happiness  which  a  woman  feels  in  fulfilling  her  duties  of  nurse, 
is  the  cause  of  the  internal  sensation,  at  the  moment  she  is  going  to 
nurse  the  child,  known  as  the  draught. 

The  premature  return  of  menstruation  in  a  nurse,  modifies,  slightly, 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk,  and  injures  its  elaboration ;  but 
if  the  infant  does  not  appear  to  suffer,  which  often  happens,  the  nurse 
may  be  retained. 

A  nurse  should  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse,  if  she  experiences 
great  excitement. 

A  nurse  should  likewise  abstain  through  fear  of  pregnancy,  which 
modifies  the  milk  in  quantity  and  quality,  so  as  to  render  it  injurious  to 
the  child. 

A  change  cf  nurses  has  no  injurious  effects,  when  necessaiy  to  replace 
a  poor  one  by  a  better. 

The  nurse  should  be  changed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Suckling,  by  mother  or  nurse,  may  give  place  to  artificial  feeding. 

Feeding  by  the  nursing-bottle  is  far  inferior  to  suckling — although 
when  well  carried  on  it  sometimes  yields  highly  satisfactory  results. 

Artificial  food  should  be  administered  during  the  earliest  periods  of 
life,  means  of  nursing  bottle,  filled  with  tepid  milk,  diluted  with  barley- 
water,  or  oat-meal  gruel  ;  afterwards  with  milk  alone. 
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An  infant  needs  nothing  more  than  milk,  during  the  first  months  of 
life.     At  the  age  of  six  months  it  may  commence  to  take  light  soups. 

Greasy  articles  of  food  should  not  he  given  until  after  the  first  year. 

The  time  of  weaning  should  he  fixed  Between  the  twelfth  and  twen- 
tieth month. 

One  of  the  periods  of  repose  in  the  progress  of  dentition,  should  he 
chosen  for  weaning — that  which  comes  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
twelve,  or  of  the  first  sixteen  teeth. 

Weaning  should  he  commenced  hy  keeping  the  child  from  the  breast 
during  the  night. 

After  sonSe  weeks'  separation  from  the  mother  at  night,  the  child 
should  be  denied  the  breast  in  the  day  time  also,  and  it  thus  arrives  at 
an  independent  existence. 

Infants  and  children  should  be  carried  into  the  sunlight  and  open  air 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Clothes  which  fit  the  body,  without  constriction,  are  preferable,  in  all 
weathers,  to  loose  ones,  which  expose  dijQferent  portions  of  the  skin  to 
the  cold. 

Infants  should  be  washed  in  tepid  water,  eveiy  day,  and  as  they  be- 
come habituated  to  it,  in  water  nearly  cold. —  Western  Lancet, 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris,  December  7th,  1856. 
Dear  Doctor — Exclusive  systems  of  practice  in  medicine, 
and  methods  of  operating  in  surgery,  or  perhaps  I  should  be 
better  understood  were  I  to  say,  hobbys  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  have  done  as  much  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  science  as  any  one  consideration.  All  combat  the 
principle,  yet  all  are  to  some  extent  culpable,  and  worse ;  it  is 
usually  those  who  have  position  and  influence  that  are  most 
persevering  in  forming  the  orics,  and  proposing  operations,  and 
for  a  series  of  years,  bending  facts,  however  stubborn,  to  suit 
and  support  their  peculiar  views.  No  one  who  is  the  least 
familiar  with  the  history  of  medicine  and  surgery  will,  for  a 
moment,  doubt  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Let  us  then  all 
be  upon  the  alert,  watching  ourselves  as  well  as  our  neighbor, 
and  if  we  should  se(5  any  thing  rational  attended  with  happy 
results,  to  whatever  extent  we  may  be  enraptured  with  our 
own  peculiar  views,  let  us  not  pass  it  by  as  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration, but  stow  it  away  until  circum  stances  shall  make 
it  practicable.  There  are  accidents  and  deformities  requiring 
operations  which,  in  different  cases,  differ  so  much  in  extent, 
position,  &c.,  that  no  one  method  of  operating,  however  suc- 
cessful in  the  majority  of  cases,  can  be  applied  with  the  same 
happy  result  in  all.  Vcsico- vaginal  fistula,  wliichis  at  present 
exciting  considerable  attention,  and  for  which  several  new 
methods  of  operating  have  been  proposed  within  a  few  years, 
is  an  example  of  this  class  of  accidents.  In  this  loathsome 
lesion,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  evident  that  no  one  method  can 
be  alike  applicable  in  all  cases — that  the  operation  proposed 
should  be  dictated  by  the  position  and  extent  of  the  lesion, 
and  other  considerations  surrounding  the  case,  rather  than  by 
our  predilections  for  any  favorite  method ;  and  that  the  greater 
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the  number  of  successful  methods  proposed,  the  greater  will 
be  our  resources.  With  this  view,  I  have  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  record  here  the  method  adopted  in  a  case,  some  time  since, 
by  M.  Nelaton,  which  although  not  new,  (the  figure  of  eight 
suture,)  still  the  manner  of  introducing  and  extracting  the 
pins  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  fistula  was  small,  rather  transverse,  extending  more  to 
the  right  than  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  nearer  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  than  the  neck  of  the  uterus*  After  bringing 
down  the  neck  of  the  uterus  with  Museux's  forceps,  the  os 
externum  being  previously  dilated,  the  fistula  could  be  readily 
seen ;  the  edges  were  now  £peshened*with  considerable  loss  of 
substance,  removing  the  entire  cicatrix — a  procedure  which 
M.  Nelaton  considers  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
Three  ordinary  suture  pins,  with  a  thread  firmly  attached  to 
the  head  of  each,  were  now  introduced  as  in  an  ordinary 
wound,  and  the  freshened  edges  brought  accurately  in  contact 
by  means  ot  a  ligature  passed  around  the  pins  in  the  form  of 
a  figure  8.  The  pins  were  so  directed  that  the  head  of  each 
pointed  towards  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  so  that  by  means 
of  the  threads  attached  which  passed  out  of  the  vagina,  they 
could  at  any  time  be  extracted  without  distending  the  vagina, 
or  otherwise  interfering  with  the  wound.  A  catheter  was  se- 
cured in  the  urethra.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation  the 
first  pin  was  removed  by  means  of  the  thread  attached,  two 
days  after  the  two  remaining  pins  were  removed  in  the  same 
way ;  the  urine  all  the  time  passing  through  the  catheter.  Two 
weeks  after  the  operation,  the  catheter  was  removed,  when  it 
was  found  that  she  could,  for  a  length  of  time,  retain  her 
urine,  passing  the  whole  per  urethra — demonstrating  the  entire 
success  of  the  operation.  Upon  examination  sometime  after, 
it  was  found  that  the  wound  had  united  regularly  in  its  whole 
extent.  It  is  evident  that  this  method  cannot  be  adopted  in 
all  cases,  but  when  applicable,  is  certainly  rational,  and  from 
the  above  result,  may  be  performed  with  success. 

Since  my  last  letter,  we  have  had,  in  Paris,  the  "Blue  man," 
Butler,  of  New  York ;  he,  for  several  days,  occupied  a  bed  in 
the  wards  of  M.  Nelaton,  and  during  his  stay  was  the  centre 
of  attraction.  Butler,  as  you  are  apprised,  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  by  the  long  and  continued 
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use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  administered  in  his  case  with  the  hope 
of  relieving  an  inveterate  epilepsy,  with,  however,  no  very 
favorable  result,  as  he  is  at  present  in  Europe  to  be  treated, 
not  for  the  discoloration  of  the  skin,  with  which  I  believe  he 
is  rather  pleased,  but  for  his  epilepsy.  This  case  certainly 
proves  the  permanency  of  such  discolorations,  as  it  has  for 
eighteen  years  resisted  all  attempts  to  remove  the  deposit. 
Butler,  it  appears,  has  been  submitted  to  quite  a  variety  of 
plans  of  treatment  for  the  relief  of  his  epileptic  attacks ;  more 
recently,  Dr.  Green,  of  New  York,  cauterized  the  larynx  and 
trachea  by  means  of  the  probang,  with  no  favorable  result. 
Dr.  Parker,  of  the  same  city,  proposed  castration,  the  propo- 
sition, as  Butler  says,  having  for  a  basis  the  favorable  result 
of  some  cases  operated  on  by  a  physician  of  Georgia,  whose 
name  I  can  not  at  present  recall — ^you,  however,  I  am  con- 
fident, will  recollect  the  report.  Butler  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  place  himself  under  the  care  of  Marshall  Hall,  who  saw 
him  during  his  recent  visit  to  America,  and  proposes  to  cure 
his  epilepsy  by  tracheotomy.  Upon  his  arrival  in  London, 
and  finding  Dr.  Hall  absent  for  some  length  of  time,  he  visited 
Paris  to  have  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians.  Not  finding  M.  Nelaton  disposed  to  favor  any 
operation,  but  to  experiment  upon  the  deposit,  he  left  the 
hospital  and  Paris,  for  London,  I  suppose. 

The  discussion  at  the  Aeadimie  de  Midicine,  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  ovarian  dropsy,  so  frequently  refered  to  in  my  letters, 
has  been  closed,  not  before,  however,  all  the  members  of  that 
savant  body,  who  were  disposed,  had  expressed  their  views 
upon  this  complex  proposition.  As  remarked  in  a  previous 
letter,  it  is  not  convenient  here  for  me  to  follow  this  discussion 
in  all  its  meanderings,  and  were  I  to  attempt  it,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  I  should  render  the  subject  less  complex — 
whether  I  should  not,  by  recording  the  diversity  of  opinions, 
add  to  the  confusion  which  already  exists.  Much  has  certain- 
ly been  said,  both  for  and  against  the  interference  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  much  upon  either  side  to  no  purpose.  As  in  almost 
all  discussions,  there  has  been  two  extremes,  both,  perhaps, 
alike  irrational — the  more  practical  occupying  a  happy  me- 
dium. It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  old  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention, if  you  will  allow  the  expression,  as  regards  the 
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radical  treatment,  has  received  a  blow  from  which  it  is  not 
likely  ever  to  recover. 

M.  Velpeau  closed  the  discussion ;  his  remarks,  upon  that 
occasion,  were  entirely  practical,  and  was  certainly  the  best 
solution  of  the  whole  subject  that  has  been  given  during  the 
discussion ;  so  important  do  I  consider  this  last  efibrt,  that  I 
give  it  below  (in  substance)  at  the  risk  of  worrying  you  with 
this  subject.  That  it  may  be  better  appreciated,  I  propose  be- 
fore doing  so,  to  make  an  extract  from  a  memoir  read  before 
the  AcacUnue  by  M.  Creuveilhier.  In  this  memoir  we  find  tlie 
following  in  regard  to  the  varieties  of  ovarian  tumors : 

**  Cysts  of  the  ovary  do  not  always  constitute  the  same  ana- 
tomical lesion.  The  question  of  treatment  which  should  al- 
ways be  surgical,  will  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the 
character  of  the  cyst,  as  regards  the  liquid  it  contains,  the  dis- 
position of  its  walls,  and  its  structure.  As  to  the  liquid  they 
contain,  they  may  be  divided  into  serous  cysts,  containing  lim- 
pid serum  or  serum  of  various  colors ;  into  albuminous  cysts, 
in  which  the  liquid  resembles  the  white  of  an  egg;  and  into 
gelatmotis  cysts,  the  contents  resembling  jelly ;  these  distinc- 
tions, although  extremely  important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of 
view,  are  not  always  easily  established  by  the  character  of  the 
fluctuation. 

As  regards  the  disposition  of  the  cysts  themselves,  they  may 
be  divided  into  four  varieties :  firstly,  unilocular  cysts ;  second- 
ly, muUilocular  cysts ;  thirdly,  areolar  or  vesicular  cysts ;  fourth- 
ly, compound  or  compUcaied  cysts.  The  latter  being  the  result 
of  the  association  of  a  unilocular  with  a  multilocular  cyst,  or 
either  of  these  with  the  areolar  or  vesicular;  again,  a  cyst 
may  be  considered  compound  or  complicated,  when  it  has  for 
its  basis,  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  ovary.'' 

The  above  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  as  well  as  most 
practical  division  of  ovarian  cysts.  It  is  true  that  several  of 
them  are  extremely  rare,  yet  all  have  been  recognized. 

M.  Yelpeau's  conclusion  was  in  substance  as  follows : 

"The  question  at  present  under  discussion  before  the  Acade- 
mit  is  extremely  complex.  For  its  solution,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine,  firstly,  the  ordinary  duration  of  the  disease ;  sec- 
ondly, its  gravity;  thirdly,  the  value  of  the  various  plans  of 
treatment  to  combat  it ;  that  is,  to  determine,  for  example^ 
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whether  a  radical  ctire  ever  follows  the  simple  puncture,  and 
in  what  proportion  of  cases,  and  if  the  treatment  by  ii^ectionfi 
be  proposed,  to  determine  whether  iodine  is  better  than  aH 
others;  and  fourthly,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  various 
cysts. 

"  The  first  proposition, — the  duration  of  ovarian  cysts — can 
it  be  determined  ?  What  has  been  said  here  in  regard  to  their 
duration  is  far  from  being  exact.  Two,  six  and  ten  years  bav^ 
been  given  as  their  term  of  duration ;  how  have  they  arrived 
at  such  conclusions  ?  At  the  commencement, — ^that  is  to  say, 
when  the  cyst  has  but  the  size  of  an  egg  or  an  orange, — ^it  is 
seldom  recognized ;  and  often,  when  recognized,  and  the  phy- 
sician  caHed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  dajbe  of 
its  origin ;  again,  are  not  all  apprised  of  the  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  march  of  serous  collections  ?  In  dropsy  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  for  example,  there  are  some  cases  that  ac- 
quire a  development  in  six  months  that  others  are  six  yeai%  i|L 
attaining.  In  some  women,  again,  ovarian  tumors  are  reoog* 
nized  much  earlier  than  in  others;  thus,  it  is  evident  tha^iu  a 
delicate  woman,  with  thin  abdominal  walls,  a  cyst  would  be 
much  easier  and  ^rlier  detected  than  in  a  coipulent  woma(h 
with  thick  abdominal  walls.  It  is,  then,  extremely  diffioolt  to 
determine  the  ordinary  duration  of  such  cysts.  I  have  s^en 
ovarian  tumors  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  acquire,  in  less  thato 
a  year,  the  dimensions  of  the  head  of  an  adult,  and  after  ar- 
riving at  that  point,  I  have  known  quite  a  number  of  women 
to  live  four,  ten,  fifteen  and  eighteen  years.  Taking  all  intQ 
consideration,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that,  in  the  zni^ri^  of 
cases,  women  attacked  with  this  form  of  dropi^,  m^r  live  ai;c, 
and  perhaps  even  more  than  eight  yea»  after  the  tumoris  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  detected ;  ftnd  since,  in  a  number  of  <MMMis, 
life  is  prolonged,  without  the  intervention  of  any  treatoMfett 
whatever,  to  fifteen  and  eighteen  years,  it  would  be  extteoMly 
imprudent  to  adopt  any  plan  of  treatn(ieat  that  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  danger.  But,  as  it  must,  sooner  or  latet;, 
prove  fatal,  it  is  certainly  rational  to  interfere.** 

Arriving  at  the  third  proposition,  M.  Yelpeau  adds :  ^^  Qaa 
cysts  of  the  ovary  be  cured  by  tbe  adnunistration  of  infairml 
remedies  ?  The  negative  response  of  MM.  GruFi^ilhelr  a^d 
Trongseau  greatiy  soipriaed  me,  as  I  am  certain  that  I  hkn. 
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•een  cases  cured  in  this  way«  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that 
bVarian  qysts^  from  their  isolation  from  the  Oifganism,  were  not 
under  the  influence  of  interniil  remedies ;  it  has  been  asked, 
bow  it  was  possible,  under  such  circumstances,  for  absorption 
to  take  place.  I  might  ask,  also,  if  the  organism,  under  such 
cii^umstances,  secreted  such  lai^e  quantities  of  liquid,  why  it 
is,  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  might  not  be  absorb- 
ed. This  is  a  question,  however,  that  cannot  be  determined 
except  by  facts.  Hydrocele,  although  very  rai'ely,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  presents  examples  of  q[K>utaneoQs  cures. 

M.  Velpeau  here  mentioned  a  case  of  hydrocele,  in  which 
he  proposed  an  operation,  which  disappeared  spontaneously  in 
lees  than  forty-eight  hours. 

When  the  cysts,  adds  M.  Velpeau,  are  very  small,  this  spon- 
titneous  or  accidental  rupture  may  result  in  a  radical  cure,  as 
has  be^n  cited  in  several  cases  during  the  discussion  ;  but  often 
death,  is  the  consequence.  In  a  report  of  72  cases  of  such 
ruptures,  by  Tilt,  there  were  thirty  deaths ;  making  it,  by  no 
means,  a  desirable  accident — it  is  not,  however,  very  frequent. 
I  have  only  observed  it  twice,  and  in  both  cases  death  was  the 
result.  At  the  commencement  of  this  discussion,  I  mentioned 
some  cases  in  which  the  simple  puncture  was  followed  by 
death.  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  these  facts  were  mentioned, 
that  they  would  occasion  the  long  and  deplorable  statistics 
t^At  have  been  produced  in  this  discussion. 

According  to  Southom,  as  cited  by  M.  Trousseau,  in  twenty- 
one  cases  of  simple  puncture,  there  were  four  deaths  during  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  three  during  the  first  month,  and  four- 
teen during  the  first  year.  In  thirty-six  cases  reported  by  Lee, 
there  were  three  deaths  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  six  during 
the  first  few  days,  twelve  in  one  year,  five  in  three  years,  one 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  one  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
years.  In  a  report  by  Kiwisch  of  sixtj^-four  cases  of  simple 
puncture  there  were  nine  deaths  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  six  after  a  second  puncture,  fifteen  after  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth  or  sixth  puncture.  It  would  appear  from  the  above,  that 
the  simple  puncture  is  extremely  fatal  in  England  and  Ger- 
many ;  something  which  I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  does  not 
appear  to  mc  possible.  We  have  never  seen  any  such  results 
in  France.    I  said  that  I  bad  seen  four  deaths  from  the  simple 
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puncture ;  th6y  were  cases  very  grave  and  complicated — ^gela- 
tinous and  multilocular  cysts — ^but  no  one  of  them  died  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  all  lived  for  some  length  of  time.  Within 
the  past  thirty  years,  I  have  performed  this  operation  quite  a 
number  of  times,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  four  cases 
above-mentioned,  have  never  seen  death  as  the  result  of  the 
puncture — all  have  lived  four,  five,  six,  and  ten  years,  some 
few  as  many  as  fifteen  years.  This,  as  you  see,  resembles,  in 
no  particular,  the  frightful  statistics  above  alluded  to.  Why 
is  this?  Statistics  are  frequently  on  the  order  of  ^sop's 
Fables ;  in  wliich  is  found  all  that  may  be  desirable  for  good 
or  bad.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  statistics  above  re- 
ferred to,  are  not  exact ;  I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  here 
their  solution.  After  a  review  of  all  that  has  been  said,  I  am 
still  firmly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  simple  puncture  within 
itself,  is  not  fatal,  and  is  generally  inofiensive.  Will  it  cure 
ovarian  dropsy?  Some  cases;  I  saw  one  example,  several 
years  ago,  in  connection  with  Recamier  and  Nelaton.  The 
simple  puncture  like  the  spontaneous  rupture,  sometimes  results 
ill  a  cure,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  such  cases  are  excep- 
tional. Has  it  no  inconveniences  ?  It  certainly  has.  Where 
we  are  forced  to  resort  to  it  frequently,  for  the  relief  of  urgent 
symptoms,  we,  in  the  end,  exhaust  the  patient.  It  should  be 
resorted  to  rarely,  and  with  decision. 

The  extirpation  of  the  cyst !  There  is  a  singular  contradic- 
tion between  the  idea,  that  is,  with  reiEwon  advanced,  of  the 
extreme  gravity  of  the  operation,  and  the  statistics  of  the 
English  and  American  surgeons.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to 
explain  this  contrast.  It  is  very  certain,  that  I  shall  never 
dare  perform  such  an  operation ;  and  I  should  here  say,  in 
honor  to  the  surgeons  of  France,  that  this  operation  has  never 
found  favor  with  us. 

I  come  now  to  the  treatment  by  the  injections  of  iodine. 
This  method  is  not  as  new  as  is  generally  believed — ^the  injec- 
tion of  cysts  was  practiced  during  the  past  century.  How  is 
it,  then,  that  this  method  is  creating  at  present,  such  an  emo- 
tion ?  It  is  natural  we  should  apply  to  cysts  of  the  ovary, 
what  has  been  applied  to  hydrocele ;  this  is  exactly  what  has 
been  done.  As  the  liquid,  that  was  first  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  hydrocele,  was  extremely  irritating,  it  frequently 
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happened  that  the  inflammation  went  beyond  the  limits  that 
were  then  thought  necessary  to  insure  a  cure,  and  resulted  in 
extremely  grave  accideuts.  This  prevented  the  generalization 
of  such  injections.  But,  as  it  was  demonstrated  to  my  satis- 
faction, that  for  the  cure  of  such  collections,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  determine  in  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  a  high  grade  of  in- 
flammation, and,  that  iodine,  which  is  much  less  irritating 
than  wine,  produced  sufficient  irritation  to  obtain  the  result 
desired,  without  the  risk  of  accidents  so  frequent  from  the  in- 
jections of  alcoholic  liquids,  I  saw  at  once,  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  applying  the  treatment  of  hydrocele  to 
the  various  cysts,  and  thus  multiplying  its  use.  This  question, 
besides,  is  not  new ;  it  was  discussed  hfere  in  1846 — I  then  ex- 
pressed my  views  before  the  Acadhnie  upon  this  point ;  fliey 
were  supported  by  M.  M.  Berard  and  Jobert,  and  combatted 
by  Blandin,  Gerdy  and  Roux.  It  was  at  this  epoch,  that  seve- 
ral surgeons  commenced  studying  this  subject,  and  that  M. 
Boinet  commenced  his  experiments,  which  he  has  multiplied 
and  studifed  with  such  zeal  and  care,  that  this  method  has  been 
recognised  as  his — bearing  his  name. 

In  the  practice  of  M.  M.  Boinet,  Robert,  Monod,  Demarquay, 
Iluguier,  Briquet,  Nelaton  and  in  my  own,  we  have  a  total  of 
130  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy,  treated  by  the  injections  of  iodine. 
Let  us  see  what  we  will  have  from  the  analysis  of  130  opera- 
tions. In  this  number,  there  were  thirty  deaths  and  sixty-four 
cures.  Thirty  deaths  in  130  operations  !  This  is  certainly  a 
very  heavy  per  cent,  and  I  would  be  little  disposed  to  defend 
the  operation,  did  I  believe  that  such  a  per  cent,  of  deaths 
would  necessarily  result.  Let  us  go  still  further  and  deter- 
mine the  circumstances,  if  possible,  that  produced  this  result. 
By  what  accidents  did  these  thirty  women  die  ?  When  I  per- 
formed the  first  few  operations  of  this  kind,  that  which  occu- 
pied me  all  the  time,  and  Sometimes  arrested  me,  was  the  dan- 
ger of  injecting  such  a  vast  cavity,  with  the  great  difficulty  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  cyst  upon  which  I  was  ope- 
rating. It  has  been  said  here,  that  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian 
tumors  is  attended  with  no  difficulty.  My  compliments  to  any 
of  my  confreres  who  are  of  this  opinion.  As  to  myself,  I 
must  say,  that  I  have  found  the  diagnosis,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  extremely  difficult.    "When  these  cysts  are  small,  it  is 
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certainly  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  the 
true  cysts  of  the  ovary,  from  other  cysts  or  collections  of  liquid 
in  that  region,  as  cysts  of  Wolfeian  bodies,  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy, circumscribed  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  &c.,  &c. 
When  the  cyst  is  sufficiently  large  to  overcome  this  confusion, 
and  it  being  recognised  without  difficulty,  there  is  something 
still  of  great  importance  to  determine — to  consider  the  char- 
acter of  the  liquid  it  contains.  All  know  the  diflference  in 
point  of  gravity,  and  curability  between  a  serous  and  a  gela- 
tinous cyst.  Not  only  does  the  liquid  difter  in  different  cysts, 
but  I  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  same  cyst— we  may  have 
at  different  examinations  a  liquid  which  differs  greatly  in  as- 
pect. Thus,  a  serous  cyst  to-day,  may  later  become  sanguine- 
ous, and  vice  versa.  Besides,  I  have  seen  cysts  in  which  the 
first  liquid  extracted  presented  the  color  of  blood,  and  later, 
the  cyst  becoming  distended,  the  liquid  was  serous.  It  was  the 
result,  most  probably,  of  the  injection  of  iodine— thus  trans- 
forming its  wallj^,  I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  of  witf 
nessing  this  transformation  in  hydroceles — to  see  a  hydrocele, 
in  the  liquid  presented ;  the  color  of  blood,  to  become  later 
serous.  I  have,  by  observing  such  cases,  learned  to  produce 
this  transformation  artificially.  I  have  often  cured  hydroceles 
of  the  above  character,  by  converting  them,  by  means  of  the 
first  injection,  into  an  ordinary  hydrocele. 

The  operation  by  the  injection  of  iodine,  is  it  attended  with 
danger  ?  What  are  the  dangers  ?  I  must  acknowledge,  that 
I,  at  one  time,  dreaded  greatly  the  inflammation  of  the  cyst ; 
but  I  have  since  learned  that  it  is  not  to  be  feared.  The  in- 
flammation is  never  intense ;  and  is  always  limited  to  the  point 
the  liquid  touches.  Neither  do  I  fear  the  puncture,  as  I  havo 
learned  from  experience,  that  the  simple  puncture  is  not  dan- 
gerous*. 

Where  is  the  danger  thtni,  and  how  can  we  explain  the  de- 
velopment of  fatal  accidents?  My  impression  is,  that  the 
accidents  are  the  result  ot  the  employment  of  the  cauula  or 
tube,  as  practiced  by  some  surgeons.  The  method  of  opera- 
ting in  which  the  canula  or  tube  is  left  in  the  cyst,  is  certainly 
objectionable,  as  it  is  almost  always  attended  with  a  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst.  In  the  statistics 
of  this  opcratioix,  tho  methods  of  operating  have  been  con- 
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founded  ;  there  is,  however,  a  very  great  difference ;  for  exam- 
ple, between  the  method  by  eanula  or  tube,  and  the  subcata- 
neous  process ;  a  difference  which  satisfactorily  explains  the 
difterence  in  results.  In  the  subcutaneous  method  of  M.  Gue- 
rin,  there  is  rarely  ever  suppurative  inflammation,  while  in  the 
process  with  eanula,  there  is,  as  above  suggested,  almost  al- 
ways suppurative  inflammation,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  kept  up  until  the  patient  is  exhausted,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  injections  of  iodine. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  were  the  methods  adopted  in  the 
thirty  cases  before  mentioned,  that  proved  fatal.  In  twenty 
of  the  cases  a  eanula  was  left  in  the  cyst,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ; 
then,  we  may  ver}^  well  attribute  the  unfavorable  results  in 
the  twenty  cases,  to  this  circumstance.  There  are  only  ten 
cases  then,  wliere  death  may  be  attributed  to  the  injections  of 
iodine.  Ten  dcatlis  in  130  operations  is  not  such  a  great  per 
cent. ;  it  is  certainly  a  very  satisfactory  result  in  any  new  ope- 
ration, where  there  is  such  hesitation  in  its  performance. 
When,  then,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  treatment  of  ovarian 
cysts,  by  the  injection  of  iodine,  is  not  more  fatal  than  the 
simple  puncture,  with  many  more  chances  to  cure,  it  must  be 
accepted  as  a  method  with  many  advantages. 

In  resum^,  then,  T  wnll  conclude  this  subject  by  saying,  that 
cysts  of  the  ovnrv,  the  most  frequently  mortal  in  a  length  of 
time,  extremely  variable,  but  which  may  be  approximated  at  a 
few  years,  say  six  or  eight,  one  but  little  affected  by  internal 
remedies,  may  rupture  spontaneously  ;  but  such  ruptures, 
although  sometimes  followed  by  a  cure,  isordinarily  very  fatal. 
That  the  simple  puncture  does  not  ofter,  within  itself,  any 
great  danger,  but  that  it  is  to  some  extent,  objectionable,  where 
it  is  for  a  lonjr  time,  and  at  short  intervals  repeated — as  ander 
such  circumstances  it  exhausts  the  patient — that  the  proposi- 
tion to  extirpate  such  cysts  should  bo  rejected — that  the  methods 
by  injection,  although  dangerous  where  irritating  liquids  were 
used,  have  become  inoftensive,  and  of  great  advantage  since 
iodine  has  been  adopted — that  the  in  jections  of  iodine  is,  with- 
out doubt,  of  great  utility  in  airons  cysts.  As  to  the  other 
fof/ns  ^)/  pysts,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  lot  them  alone. 
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Paris,  December  20th,  1856. 

In  a  letter  a  few  weeks  ago,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  by  means  of  numerous  inoculations  with  the  pus  from 
a  primitive  chancre,  or  in  other  words,  by  syphUisaiion^  I  pro- 
mised to  keep  you  informed  of  the  progress  of  a  case  in  the 
wards  of  M.  Ifelaton,  which  is  being  submitted  to  this  new 
treatment.  The  inoculations  have  been  constantly  going  on — 
the  patient  at  present  presenting  between  eighty  and  one  hun- 
dred chancres.  The  idea  of  such  a  number  upon  one  patient 
would,  without  further  explanation,  appear  frightful,  and  would 
at  once  lead  us  to  conclude  that,  aside  from  the  disgust  and  suf- 
fering, which  we  would  imagine  great,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, there  would  be  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance, 
neither  of  which  is  the  case — ^the  patient  appearing  more  com- 
fortable, and  certainly  in  better  spirits  than  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiments.  From  the  first  crop  of  chan- 
cres, which  were  large,  the  successive  crops  have  gradually 
diminished  in  size,  until  at  present  they  are  not  larger  than  a 
grain  of  wheat,  it  being  with  difficulty  that  the  inoculations 
take  effect.  As  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient,  there 
has  been  no  very  marked  change,  the  most  important  being, 
the  disappearance  of  osteocope,  which,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inoculations,  existed  to  such  an  extent  as,  fre- 
quently, to  prevent  the  possibility  of  sleep.  The  nodes  on  seve- 
ral of  the  superficial  bones  have,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  di- 
minished in  size.  It  is  evident  that  the  disease  is  making 
no  progress,  and,  from  all  the  symptoms,  would  appear  to  be 
yielding  to  its  treatment.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  speak 
positively  upon  this  point,  as  in  a  few  weeks  we  may  see  the 
disease  recommence  its  ravages.  As  soon  as  the  inoculations, 
which  are  at  present  made  with  the  pus  from  previous  inocu- 
lations, entirely  cease  to  take  effect,  they  will  be  recommenced, 
as  at  first,  with  pus  from  a  primitive  chancre.  This  case 
is  watched  with  great  anxiety  by  the  friends  of  the  doctrine  of 
syphilisation,  as  a  favorable  result  would  place  them  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  adversaries,  at  the  head  of  whom 
is  M.  Ricord. 

I  visited  the  wards  of  M.  Maisonneuve  a  few  days  ago,  to 
witness  an  amputation  of  the  leg,  without  the  use  of  saw  or 
knife — ^a  novel  proposition,  you  will  readily  agree.    I,  how- 
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ever,  only  saw  the  operation  upon  the  dead  subject,  and  after 
witnessing  it,  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  such  operations 
should  be  confined  strictly  to  the  dead-room.  The  operation 
consists  in  first  breaking  the  bone  by  means  of  a  machine  which 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  and  afterwards  to  make  a  sec- 
tion of  the  soft  parts,  a  few  inches  below  the  fracture,  with 
the  ecrasewTy  so  much  vaunted  by  M.  Chassaignac  for  the  extir- 
pation of  polypus  of  the  uterus,  hemorrhoids,  &c.,  consisting 
in  a  chain  or  piece  of  wire  passed  through  a  metalic  box  and 
tightened  by  means  of  a  screw,  thus  dividing  the  tissues  by 
constriction ;  after  the  complete  division  of  the  soft  parts,  the 
limb  is  detached  by  forcibly  tearing  the  bone-from  the  muscles. 
One  of  the  objects  in  this  plan  of  amputating,  is  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  blood,  he  contending  that  there  is  no  hemorrhage 
from  the  division  of  the  tissues,  however  vascular,  and  even  of 
large  sized  arteries,  with  the  ecraseur.  There  are  other  conside- 
rations which  he  did  not  discuss,  and  which  I  shall  defer  until 
I  see  the  operation  upon  the  living  subject,  which  will  likely 
not  be  a  great  while.  He  has  amputated  an  arm  by  this  process 
— the  patient  died,  however,  in  a  few  days  after  the  operation. 
There  are,  at  present,  in  the  wards  of  M.  Velpeau,  four 
cases  of  fracture,  which,  from  their  rarity  and  other  conside- 
rations, are  not  without  interest.  The  first  case  that  I  shall 
notice,  and  which  is  the  least  frequent  of  all,  is  a  fracture  of 
the  internal  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity, — the  result  of  a  fall, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  produced  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
downwards  and  forwards,  the  fracture  being  produced  by  the 
force  with  which  the  head  of  the  bone  was  driven  against  the 
internal  lip  of  this  cavity.  There  is  always  a  dislocation  of 
the  humerus  accompanying  this  fracture,  the  most  prominent 
symptom  being  a  reproduction  of  the  dislocation  from  the 
slightest  motion ;  crepitation  is  possible  after  the  reduction  of 
the  dislocation.  The  treatment  consists  in  fixing  the  head  of 
the  humerus  in  its  proper  position  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 
M.  Velpeau  contends  that  this  fracture  is  not  so  rare  as  is 
generally  supposed ;  that  its  existence  is  frequently  not  recog- 
nized by  the  surgeon. 

Another  case  in  the  same  locality,  and  also  very  rare,  is  a 
fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus — an  intra- 
capsi^Ur  fr^ture  of  the  neck,  the  solution  of  continuity  being 
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entirely  above  the  insertion  of  the  capsule — the  head  of  the 
bone  resting  without  attachments  in  the  capsule.  If  there  be 
no  great  muscular  developments,  nor  impaction,  the  fracture 
is  readily  recognized  by  the  mobility  of  the  detached  head, 
crepitation,  &c.  "What  should  be  our  prognosis  in  such  a  frac- 
ture? Will  we  have  union  of  the  two  fragments,  or  necrosis 
of  the  detached  head  ?  M.  Velpeau  contends  that  if  the  hu- 
merus be  kept  fixed  in  a  favorable  position,  that  in  quite  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  functions  of  the  limb,  to  a  great  extent,  at 
least,  will  be  restored  in  a  few  weeks.  The  case  under  conside- 
ration is  in  support  of  M.  Velpeau,  as  three  weeks  have  past 
without  any  accident ;  the  patient  appearing  to  be  doing  as 
well  as  could  possibly  be  expected.  Notwithstanding  the  views 
of  M.  Velpeau,  and  the  favorable  result  of  the  above  case,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe,  as  Prof.  Erichsen  has  suggested,  that 
when  we  have  such  favorable  results,  that  there  is  either  an 
impaction  of  the  fragments,  or  else  the  fracture  at  some  point, 
at  least,  has  descended  below  the  insertion  of  the  capsule,  the 
superior  fragment  receiving  its  support  from  this  membrane. 
The  other  two  cases,  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella, 
and  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process,  are  comparatively 
much  more  frequent,  but  from  the  various  plans  suggested  to 
retain  the  fragments  in  contact,  are  not  less  interesting.  The 
fracture  of  the  patella,  as  above  suggested,  is  transverse,  the  re- 
sult of  a  fall,  the  knee  coming  in  contact  with  the  curb-stone* 
After  discussing  the  modes  of  union  of  this  fracture,  and  the 
value  of  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  proposed  for  its  treat- 
ment, M.  Velpeau  concluded  by  saying,  that  although  there  are 
upon  record  several  well  attested  cases  of  osseous  union,  that  as 
a  general  rule  the  union  is  ligamentous,  and  that  we  are  not 
authorised  to  attempt,  by  extreme  measures,  to  produce  what 
experience  has  proved  exceptional— contending  that  there  is 
but  little,  if  any  difference,  as  regards  the  functions  of  the 
limb,  whether  the  ligament  uniting  the  two  fragments  be  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  long.  He  says  that  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  in  the  treatment  of  this  fracture  is  position 
— the  leg  extended,  and  the  thigh  flexed  upon  the  trunk.  In 
the  case  under  considcmtion,  the  limb  was  placed  in  a  wire 
gutter,  and  the  superior  fragment  brought  down  by  means  of 
a  bandage  attached. 
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The  case  of  fracture  of  the  olecrauou  process,  is  being  treated 
by  a  straight  splint  and  the  figure  of  eight  bandage. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining an  extremely  rare  lesion,  which,  as  I  am  in  the  way 
of  speaking  of  rare  accidents,  I  will  record  here :  It  was  a 
dislocation  forwards,  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  middk' 
piece  of  the  sternum,  in  a  man  between  furiy  nnd  tifty  years 
of  age.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  surgeons,  that  this 
accident  is  not  obseiTed  except  in  young  subjects,  and,  as  the 
result  of  a  direct  force ;  this  case,  however,  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  such  an  opinion,  as  the  subject  has  already  passed  the 
middle  age ;  and  from  the  history  of  the  accident  (the  patient 
fltlling  from  the  second  story  of  a  house,  lighting  on  his  feet, 
and  breaking,  at  the  same  time,  both  legs),  as  well  as  the  com- 
plete absence  of  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  covering  the  ster- 
num, there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  an 
indirect  force.  But,  how  shall  we  account  for  a  dislocation  of 
the  sternum,  by  an  indirect  force  ?  Shall  we  look  upon  the 
sternum  in  such  cases,  as  a  sort  of  second  vertebral  column, 
receiving  a  portion  of  the  shock  ?  Or,  shall  we  account  for 
the  dislocation  under  such  circumstances,  by  the  chin  coming 
in  contact  with  the  superior  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  thus 
transmitting  the  shock,  as  some  have  imagined  ?  We  can 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  the  chin  transmitting  the  shock, 
if  the  subject  light  upon  the  head,  but  must  say,  that  it  re- 
quires a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  account  for  the  accident 
in  this  way,  where  the  subject  lights  upon  his  feet. 

Yours,  4c., 

W.  F.  WESTMORELAND. 


UNIVBRSITy  OF  NASHVILLE. 

We  have  received,  and  read  with  pleasure,  mingled  with  re* 
grel^  the  address  to  the  class  of  the  University  of  NashviUo, 
at  th^.  fommeucement  of  the  present  session,  delivered  by 
Prai[l  Lin^sley.  With  pleasure,  because  it  is  a  merited  and 
interesting  tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  a  noble  member  of  our 
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profesBion;  and,  with  regret,  that  he  should  so  soon  have 
passed  away. 

Though,  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Prof.  Porter,  from  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of 
him,  we  have  no  doubt  the  University  of  Nashville  has  sus- 
tained a  serious  loss  in  his  death. 

We  understand  that  the  present  class  in  that  institution,  is 
a  much  larger  one  than  the  last,  and  with  a  continuance  of  in- 
creasing classes,  it  must,  in  a  very  short  time,  become  the 
leading  school  (so  far,  at  least,  as  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance,  can  make  it  so,)  in  the  United  States. 

To  the  high  destiny  which  seems  to  await  the  University  of 
Nashville,  we  have  no  objection ;  it  is  an  institution,  taken 
altogether,  indeed,  to  which  we  look  with  pride  and  pleasure, 
more  particularly  as  the  result  of  Southern  energy  and  talent, 
and  as  a  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  Southern  institutions 
can  be  made  successful.  It  is  very  true — as  connected  with 
another  enterprise,  on  account  of  what  we  consider  an  illibe- 
ral and  ungenerous  course,  unworthy  of  those  who  should 
control  the  halls  of  science  and  learning — we  owe  them  no 
good  will ;  and  if  we  were  disposed  to  be  revengeful,  (taking  into 
consideration  the  arrogant  and  selfish  spirit,  which  has  been 
manifested  towards  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,)  we  might 
remark,  that  "  Pride  cometh  before  a  fall ;"  we  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  indulge  a  different  mood,  and  to  predict  good  rather 
than  evil ;  to  which,  however,  we  must  confess  we  are  prompted 
in  a  good  degree,  by  the  feeling,  that  we  have  attained  a  posi- 
tion of  security,  and  independence  of  their  efforts  to  injure  us, 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  afford  a  forgiving  spirit. 


PROSPECTUS  OP  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  a  Journal,  bearing  the 
above  title,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Society,  8.  S.  Satchwell,  M.  D.,  of  Long  Creek,  New  Hanover 
Co.,  North  Carolina. 
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The  new  Journal  is  to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society,  and  is  proposed  as  an  "  adjunct  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Medical  Science,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Medi- 
cal Profession.  To  this  end,  it  will  seek  to  be  a  fit  medium 
of  expression  to  the  regular  physicians  of  this  and  other 
States,  who  may  have  written  medical  communications  to 
make,  interesting  cases  in  practice  to  record,  or  facts  to  state 
of  present  value  or  for  future  reference.'' 

As  stated  in  the  prospectus,  "  Among  the  thirty-one  States 
of  the  Union,  North  Carolina  stands  almost  alone,  in  having 
neither  a  Medical  Journal  nor  Medical  College,"  and  we  see 
no  good  reason  why  she  should  not  have  both;  there  is, 
doubtless,  the  ability  in  every  particular,  to  sustain  such  en- 
terprises, if  the  profession  are  only  united  in  the  purpose  to  do 
so.  Our  friend,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  proposing  to  es- 
tablish the  Journal,  would  be  fully  competent,  we  are  sure,  to 
conduct  one  of  high  order ;  and  should  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  Society  to  select  him  for  the  post,  we  should  welcome  him 
to  the  fraternity  with  much  pleasure. 

The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  receive  subscribers*  names, 
and  we  commend  the  movement,  not  only  to  the  profession  of 
North  Carolina,  but  the  whole  Southern  country — ^beyond  Vir- 
ginia  or  Maryland,  at  farthest.  Southern  Journals  cannot  look 
for  patronage ;  and  from  the  force  of  uncontrolable  circum- 
stances, compelled  to  rely  upon  our  own  section  for  support, 
the  appeal  should  not  be  in  vain. 


Invasion  of  the  Toe-Nail. — ^A  new  plan  for  the  treatment  of  this 
painful  a£Feotion  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Lovegrove :  "  The  nail,  which  is 
usually  very  thick  on  the  great  toe,  was  scraped  moderately  thin  with  a 
piece  of  glass,  and  then  the  whole  surface  covered  with  a  good  coating  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  which  was  accomplbhed  by  rubbing  the  stick  of  silver 
carefully  over  the  whole  nail,  moistened  with  a  little  water,  after  which 
a  linseed-meal  poultice  (hot)  was  applied,  and  the  next  morning  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  nail  was  separated  from  the  fleshy  and  another  milder 
application  divided  it  entirely.  The  nail  was  then  removed  without  the 
least  pain,  and  the  patient  assured  me  she  had  not  suifered  at  all,  during 
the  whole  operation.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  operation  was 
completed,  the  patient  wore  her  usual  boots  with  comfort,  and  before 
leaving  Brighton  a  new  nail  was  rapidly  growing." — London  Lancet* 
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Dr.  Arnott,  of  London,  has  written  several  papers  of  latc^,  to 
show  that  the  mortality  following  operations,  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  introdaction  of  ansesthetics.  The  agitation  of  this  subject  has  led  to 
careful  statistical  enquiry,  and  we  have  now  a  promise  of  the  results  in 
the  principal  hospitals  of  the  Metropolis,  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years. 
We  await  the  publication  of  these  with  anxiety.  Dr.  Snow,  who  from 
the  first  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  administration  of  chloroform 
and  ether,  has  recently  been  using  the  vapor  of  amylene,  which  is  re- 
ported to  hare  caused  an  entire  aWnce  of  pain.  It  produced  some  men- 
tal excitement  and  muscular  rigidity  in  two  of  the  cases.  Aroylene  is 
made  by  distilling  fusel  oil  with  chloride  of  zinc.  Its  vapor  is  less  pun- 
gent than  that  of  chloroform. —  Western  Ixincet. 
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ORIGIML  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE    L 

FOREIGN  CORRESPOxNDENCE. 

By  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

Paris,  January  10th,  1857. 
Dear  Doctor — Much  has  been  said,  and  justly  so,  in  praise  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  hospitals  of  Pans.  As  exhibiting  the 
progress  of  science,  and  affording  advantages  to  the  medical 
student,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  of  any  in  Europe; 
the  attending  physician  and  student  having  many  important 
privileges  ceded  them  here,  that  are  denied  them  in  other  cities ; 
still,  they  are,  in  some  particulars,  defective.  One  defect,  and 
the  only  one  that  I  shall  notice  here,  is  the  absence  of  any 
special  wards  or  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye ;  patients  laboring  under  this  important  class  of  disease 
being  distributed  indiscriminately  in  the  various  surgical  wards. 
For  almost  every  other  important  class  of  disease,  there  are 
certain  wards ;  and  for  some,  certain  hospitals  are  set  apart  for 
their  treatment ;  such  wards  being  under  the  control  of  phy- 
sycians  or  surgeons  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  certain 
classes  of  affection?,  each  receiving  only  such  cases  as  come 
directly  under  their  speciality,  as  the  venerial  hospital,  the 
scrofulous  department  at  the  Ilopital  des  Enfants  Malides ; 
diseases  of  the  skin  at  St.  Louis ;  wards  for  disease  of  the 
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bladder  aud  urethra,  under  the  care  of  M.  Civiale,  at  Neker, 
&c.,  &c.  Why  it  is  that  this  defect,  preventing  the  connection 
of  oculists  with  the  hospitals,  and  thus  throwing  them  upon 
their  own  resources  for  improvement,  has  been  so  long  over- 
looked, I  am  not  able  to  say ;  one  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  it  cannot  be  for  the  want  of  importance  of  this  class  of 
disease. 

This  defect,  so  far  as  regards  the  medical  student,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  obviated  by  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  seve- 
ral eye  clinics  upon  private  resources,  at  which  is  congregated 
three  or  four  times  a  week  a  number  ot  patients,  the  student 
liaving,  by  paying  a  few  francs  per  month,  every  facility  of 
studying  the  diseases  of  this  important  organ.  It  is  of  these 
clinics,  or  rather  that  of  M.  Desmorres,  that  I  wish  more  par- 
ticularly to  speak  in  this  letter. 

M.  Desmorres  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  oculists  in  France, 
and  has  don45  as  much  for  thisparticulardepartment  of  science 
as  any  surgeon  of  the  present  day.  His  clinic,  to  which  I 
have  been  attached  ever  since  my  arrival  in  Paris,  is,  without 
doul>t,  the  best  in  the  city,  he  receiving  more  patients,  per- 
haps, than  all  the  others  combined — the  number  examined  and 
[)rescribed  for  upon  the  days  of  the  clinic,  frequently  amount- 
ing to  betw^een  two  and  three  hundred,  a  sufficient  number, 
certainly,  to  experiment  upon  a  large  scale. 

For  the  past  several  years,  M.  Desmorres  has  been  devoting 
considerable  attention  to  the  treatment  of  lachrymal  fistula, 
has  experimented  extensively,  with  a  view^  of  determining  the 
value  of  the  various  plans  of  treatment  proposed  for  the  cure 
of  this  rebellious  afiection.  The  result  ot  these  experiments, 
and  they  have  been  upon  an  extensive  scale,  has  been  such  as 
to  (.'ondemii  the,  at  present,  most  popular  method,  v/hich  con- 
sists in  dilating  the  lachrymal  duct  by  means  of  a  stylet.  He 
remarked  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  lecture — and  since  in  a  private 
interview,  told  me  the  same — that  of  the  hundreds  that  he 
had  treated  by  this  method,  he  knew  of  but  one  case  where 
the  cure  had  been  radical.  He  said  that  it  was  possible  that 
there  were  other  cases  that  he  had  lost  sight  of,  but  that  if  any 
existed,  they  must  certainly  be  very  rare,  as  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  see  them  return  at  from  a  few  months  to  a  year  after 
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the  treatment  was  discontinued.  He  has  varied  the  plan  of 
dilating  the  duct — has  used  stylets  of  various  forms  and  sub- 
stances, continuing  the  treatment  from  eight  months  to  a  year, 
and  always  with  the  same  unfavorable  result. 

He  contends  that  those  who  have  had  such  happy  results 
from  this  plan  of  treatment,  have  mistaken  a  temporary  relief 
for  a  radical  cure — a  relief  which,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not 
last  80  long  as  the  treatment  of  which  it  is  the  result — tlio  duct, 
in  a  few  months  after  the  treatment  is  discontinued,  presenting 
the  same  obstruction  as  before  its  commencement.  He  re- 
nounces, then,  this  plan  of  treatment  as  a  means  of  radical 
cure,  resorting  to  it  when,  from  some  circumstance  connected 
with  the  patient,  it  is  thought  best  to  attempt  only  tenq»orary 
relief. 

The  method  of  permanent  dilatation,  by  meaus  of  the  cauu- 
laof  Dupuytren,  he  considers  also  objectionable  from  the  nu- 
merous inconveniences  with  which  it  is  attended,  there  arising, 
sooner  or  later,  accidents  which  make  it  necessary  to  extract 
the  canula.  In  some  cases,  the  canula,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
operation,  is  displaced,  intervening  with  the  cicatrization  of 
the  incision  for  its  introduction,  in  a  few  cases,  this  tendency 
persisting  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
operation.  In  other  cases,  the  canula  descends,  passing  through 
the  canal,  and  falling  into  the  nasal  fossa,  the  pharynx  or  the 
larynx ;  or,  as  in  a  case  operated  on  by  M.  Velpeau,  passing 
through  the  palatine  processes  ot  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
and  falling  into  the  mouth.  Abscesses  at  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eye,  calling  for  the  prompt  removal  of  the  canula,  are 
not  unfrequent. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  accidents  which  may  arise  at 
from  a  few  days,  to  a  few  weeks  after  the  introduction  of  the 
tube.  Later,  the  canula  may  become  obstructed  by  a  calcareous 
deposit,  thus  exciting  an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  which  con- 
tinues until  the  foreign  body  is  removed,  or  as  is  more  fre- 
quent, the  tube  is  obstructed  by  a  sort  of  hypertroply  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  sac  and  duct,  which  covers  entirely 
the  superior  extremity  of  the  canula,  and  thus  preventing  the 
passage  of  the  lachrymal  fluid.  But  few  surgeons  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  partisans  of  this  method  of  operating. 
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Several  other  operations  have  been  proposed  and  practiced, 
as  the  perforation  of  the  os  unguis,  by  Woolhouse,  the  pro- 
cess of  M.  Langier,  in  whicli  he  penetrates  the  maxillary  sinus 
with  a  troear,'thc  tear  reaching  the  nasal  fossa  by  dropping 
through^this  sinus;  but,  as  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss 
the  various  plans  of  treatment,  but  rather  to  give  that  usually 
resorted  to  by  M.  Desmorres,  I  shall  let  them  pass  for  the  pre- 
sent. M.  Desmorres'  favorite  method  consists  in  the  complete 
obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  either  with  the  chloride  of 
zinc  or  the  actual  cautery. 

But,  if  the  lachrymal  sac  is  destroyed,  what  will  be  de- 
manded by  the  adversaries  of  this  plan  of  treatment  ?  what 
will  become  of  the  tears?  Or,  as  I  was  asked  by  a  distin- 
guished surgeon  of  the  United  States,  when  speaking  of  this 
operation,  if  I  regarded  the  lachrymal  sac  and  duct  of  so  little 
importance,  as  to  consider  it  rational  to  council  their  destruc- 
tion ?  In  answer  to  the  latter,  it  might  be  asked,  for  exam- 
ple, if  any  one  doubts  the  importance  of  one  of  the  inferior 
extremities ;  and  again,  if  any  one,  for  a  moment,  doubts  the 
propriety,  under  quite  a  variety  of  circumstances,  of  sacrifi- 
cing this  important  member  ?  The  sac,  as  the  leg,  when  sa- 
crificed is  diseased,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with 
its  proper  functions — the  surgeon,  in  either  case,  interfering 
with  the  hope  of  placing  the  patient  in  a  more  comfortable 
position.  In  answer  to  the  first,  as  to  what  is  to  become  of 
the  tears,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  determine  their  origin  ; 
secondly,  to  know  if  they  are  secreted  continuously;  and 
thirdly,  what  is  the  part  the  lachrymal  duct  performs  in  their 
excretion.  To  discuss,  as  I  would  like,  these  physiological 
points,  would  require  more  time  and  space  than  I  can  possibly 
devote  to  the  subject ;  I  shall  then  content  myself  for  the  pre- 
sent by  giving,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  views  of  M.  Desmorres, 
with  some  of  the  facts  in  support  of  his  views. 

He  contends  that  the  lachrymal  gland  is  not  the  only  source 
of  the  tears — that  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and  Martini, 
upon  animals,  in  which  they  extirpated  the  lachrymal  gland, 
are  in  support  of  this  opinion  ;  they  find  the  eye,  in  each  case, 
equally  well  lubricated  after,  as  before  the  extirpation — ^the 
secretion  of  the  tears,  to  all  appearance,  being  equally  abun- 
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dant  The  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  in  the  human 
subject  has,  so  far,  given  the  same  result.  In  this  extirpation 
by  Harpin,  Daviel,  O'Beirne,  Lawrence,  do  Graefe,  Bernard, 
Laugenbeck,  and  others,  no  case  has  been  observed  in  which 
the  eye  presented  the  least  dryness.  In  the  case  reported  by 
Harpin,  if  the  conjunctiva,  after  the  extirpation,  was  touched 
with  the  end  of  a  probe  moistened  with  the  tincture  of  opium, 
the  eye  would  instantly  fill  with  tears,  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  overflow.  It  is  evident  then,  from  the  above  facts,  that 
the  lachrymal  gland  plays  only  a  secondary  part  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  tears ;  the  greater  part  being  secreted  by  the  ves- 
sels of  the  conjunctiva.  As  an  evidence  of  their  secretion  by 
the  conjunctiva,  if  we  touch  that  membrane  so  as  to  remove 
the  fluid  which  protects  it,  we  will  instantly  see  appear  upon 
its  surface,  thus  touched,  small  drops  of  liquid,  which  is  readily 
recognized  as  the  tears. 

Another  evidence,  if  any  other  is  wanting,  in  support  of 
the  part  the  conjunctiva  has  in  the  production  of  the  tears,  is, 
that  in  the  aftections  of  the  gland,  and  as  we  have  seen,  even 
in  its  complete  extirpation,  there  never  results  xerosis,  a  dry- 
ness so  dangerous  to  this  organ,  and  which  frequently  has 
place  when,  from  a  continuous  inflammation,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  conjunctiva  presents  an  extensive  cicatrix. 

Does  the  lachrymal  gland  secrete  constantly?  M.  Des- 
morres  contends  that  the  structure  of  this  gland  is  the 
same  as  the  salivary  glands,  and,  like  them,  secretes  periodi- 
cally, that  is,  when  the  surfaces  upon  which  they  pour  their 
contents  are  irritated ;  regarding  the  lachrymal  gland  as  a  sort 
of  reserve,  destined  to  furnish  a  flow  of  liquid  sufficient 
when  the  conjunctiva  is  irritated,  to  rid  it  of  any  foreign  body 
that  might  have  lodged  upon  its  surface.  That,  ordinarily, 
when  there  is  no  irritation  about  the  eye,  the  gland  rests  inert, 
leaving  the  conjunctiva  to  furnish  alone  the  necessary  amount 
of  fluid  to  lubricate  the  eye.  M.  Ilyrtl,  of  Vienna,  advances 
the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  this  gland. 

It  rests  alone,  now,  of  the  three  propositions,  to  determine 
the  part  the  sac  and  duct  has  in  the  excretion  of  the  tears. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances — that  is,  when  there  is  no  irri- 
tation about  the  eye — the  mucous  membrane  being  lubricated 
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by  secretions  Iroiu  its  own  surface,   the  fluid  thus  secreted 
passes  off  by  evaporation.    MM.  Desmon-es  and  Hyrtl  have 
observed,  that,  in  this  normal  condition  of  the  parts,  there  is 
no  fluid  to  be  found,  either  in  the  puncta  lachrymalia  or  in  the 
lachrymal  canals.     The  strongest  evidence,  however,  of  the 
evaporation,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  the  liquid  lubri- 
cating the  conjunctiva,  is  the  complete  absence  of  epiphora, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  after  the  complete  obliteration 
of  the  lachrymal  sac.     It  is  then  only  during  a  hypersecretion 
of  the  tears,  from  various  causes,  as  a  bleak  wind,  dust,  foreign 
bodies,  and  many  other  circumstances  which  tend  to  irritate 
and  inflame  the  conjunctiva  or  other  tissues  of  the  eye,  that 
the  lachrymal  canals  serve  to  conduct  the  lachrymal  fluid. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  an  obstruction  of 
the  lachrymal  duct  is  epiphora.     This  would  appear,  without 
reflection,  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  above  deductions,  and  is 
frequently  urged  by  those  opposed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.     As  we  have  seen  above,  and  as  all  admit,  the 
least  irritation  about  the  eye  induces  a  hypersecretion  of  the 
lachrymal  fluid — this  secretion  being  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  irritation.     In  an  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  duct 
we  have  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  induce  this  hyperse- 
cretion;  as  from  the  first  distention  of  the  sac  there  is  more 
or  less  irritation  which  increases  with  the  obstruction,  and, 
finally,  in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  resulting  in  an  abscess  of 
the  sac.     Epiphora,  then,  so  constant  in  this  lesion,  is  not  so 
much  from  the  obstruction  preventing  the  passage  of  the  teai-s, 
as  their  increased  secretion  induced  by  the  irritation  of  the 
parts.    All  know  how  frequent  it  is  to  see  the  eye  overflow 
with  tears  from  the  least  irritation,  as  a  bleak  wind,  dust,  &c., 
even  when  the  lachrymal  apparatus  is  in  a  normal  condition. 
The  proposition  for  which  M.  Desmorres  contends,  is  the  re- 
moval, deriiiitivcly,  of  the  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
s;u*  l>y  i;:5  cu:npletc  obliteration.    He  has,  vdthin  the  past  ten 
years,  adopted  this  method  of  treating  lachrymal  fistula  in 
t[uite  a  number  of  cases,'  and  has  demonstrated  that  the  in- 
creased flow  of  tears  ceases  with  the  removal  of  the  irritation, 
the  patient  being  cured  with  the  inconvenience  of  a  slight 
overtlow  of  tears  when,  from  any  circumstance,  the  conjunc- 
"'-^a  is  excited.  ^         . 
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This  method  is  not  original  with  M.  Desmorros ;  it  was  pro- 
posed and  practiced  by  Angelo  Kannoni,  of  Florence,  us  tar 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  ancients,  t(K), 
treated  lachrymal  fistula  as  they  did  any  other  iistalous  open- 
ing by  the  cautery,  without  a  correct  knowledge,  however,  oi" 
the  lachrymal  apparatus. 

In  the  obliteration  of  the  sac  by  the  actual  cauterj^,  the  sac 
is  freely  opened  by  an  incision  near  an  inch  in  length,  com- 
mencing a  few  lines  above  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis, 
freely  dividing  the  tendon  so  as  to  reacli  the  superior  portion 
of  the  sac ;  the  incision  should  be,  to  some  extent,  curved,  the 
concavity  looking  towards  the  eye.  After  the  hemorrhage  is 
arrested,  the  incision  is  dilated  by  means  of  two  hooto,  the 
eye  protected  by  a  compress  or  piece  of  paste-board,  and  the 
cautery  freely  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  sac.  Ice  or 
cold  water,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  cloth  or  lint,  should  bo  con- 
stantly applied  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

In  the  obliteration  of  the  sac,  by  means  of  caustics,  of  which 
M.  Desmorres  gives  preference  to  the  chloride  of  zinc,  the  in- 
cision need  not  be  so  extensive,  and  may  be  commenced  imme- 
diately below  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis.  The  caustic,  if  the 
chloride  of  zinc  be  used,  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  a 
goose  quill  or  any  other  tube,  care  being  taken  that  the  caus- 
tic does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  incision. 
The  same  precautions,  to  prevent  a  too  violent  grade  of  in- 
flammation, should  be  observed,  as  we  have  above  suggested 
in  the  process  by  the  actual  cautery.  M.  Desmorres  insists 
upon  the  importance  of  the  obliteration  of  the  superior  por- 
tion of  the  sac,  for  reasons  that  are  readily  understood. 

Much  might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  particular  indications, 
giving  preference  to  one  or  the  other  methods  of  obliterating 
the  sac,  but  as  I  have  already  extended  this  letter  much  longer 
than  I  expected,  I  will,  for  the  present,  close. 


Paris,  January  20Tn,  1857. 
In  my  last  |letter,  I  proposed  to  give  you  the  treatment  of 
some  of  the  more  important  diseases  of  the  eye,  as  practiced 
at  the  clinic  of  M.  Desmorres ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I, 
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ill  that  letter,  discussed,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else, 
obstructions  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  I  shall,  then,  in  this,  con- 
tinue  my  notice  of  this  clinic,  commencing  with  that  very 
common,  but  important,  lesion,  cataract. 

All  have  long  since  renounced  the  possibility  of  removing 
the  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  by  any  medication,  either 
local  or  general,  agreeing  that,  sooner  or  later,  an  operation 
will  be  demanded;  but,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  manner 
of  operating,  we  do  not  find  such  harmony — every  surgeon 
having  his  favorite  method,  which  he  strenuously  contends 
has  its  advantages.  Of  the  various  operations  proposed,  we 
may  make  two  great  divisions:  one  including  the  extraction 
of  the  lens  by  whatever  procedure ;  the  other  embracing  the 
various  operations  in  which  the  lens  is  left  either  in  the  poste- 
rior or  the  anterior  chamber.  A  review  of  the  various  meth- 
ods embraced  in  these  two  grand  divisions  would  not  be  with- 
out interest,  but  as  it  is  my  object  here  to  speak  alone  of  those 
practiced  at  the  clinic  of  M.  Desmorres,  I  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  their  discussion. 

M.  Desmorres  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  extraction  of 
the  lens,  adopting  this  method  under  almost  all  circumstances. 
The  operation  by  extraction  has  been  usually  restricted  to  un- 
complicated cases  of  hard  cataract.  M.  Desmorres  goes  for 
the  extraction  of  soft  cataract  as  well  as  that  variety  of  hard  cata- 
ract in  which  there  are  adhesions  between  the  capsule  and  the 
iris.  His  operations  by  extraction  in  soft  cataract,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  most  favorable 
cases  of  hard  cataract.  He  has  three  distinct  operations  for 
the  extraction  of  the  lens :  first,  the  operation  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  uncomplicated  hard  cataract,  which  is  the  usual  opera- 
tion for  extraction ;  secondly,  an  operation  for  the  extraction 
of  soft  cataract ;  and,  thirdly,  a  method  differing  from  the 
other  two,  which  he  practices  for  the  extraction  of  hard  cata- 
ract, complicated  with  adhesions  between  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  and  the  iris,  an  accident  so  frequent  in  chronic  iritis. 

The  first,  or  the  operation  which  he  proposes  in  cases  to 
which  the  method  by  extraction  has  been  usually  restricted, 
differs  from  the  ordinary  method  for  extraction  only  in  the 
nianuel  opcraioire.     Thus,  instead  of  completing  the  section  of 
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the  coruea  with  the  cataract  knife,  as  is  usual,  he  withdraws 
the  kuife  before  the  sectiou  is  complete — leaving  a  small  point 
at  the  superior  portion  of  the  flap  still  in  tact.  After  waiting 
a  few  minutes,  that  the  muscles  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  may 
cease  to  contract  with  such  force,  he  completes  the  section 
with  a  very  delicate  probe  pointed  knife.  He,  as  the  majority 
of  surgeons  who  perform  this  operation,  insists  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  superior  over  the  inferior  section — contending 
that  in  the  inferior  section  the  incision  in  the  coruea  is  con- 
stantly bathed  in  the  secretions  of  the  eye,  whicli  necessarily 
accumulate  at  this  point,  interfering  with  the  process  of  adhe- 
sion, and  in  a  number  of  cases  producing  a  separation  of  the 
wound.  Again,  in  the  inferior  section,  the  least  motion  of  the 
lids  tend  to  displace  the  flap,  while  in  the  superior  section,  if 
the  eye  is  closed,  the  superior  lid  tends  to  keep  the  flap  in 
place.  In  two  cases  I  have  seen  M.  Desmorres,  in  this  opera- 
tion, extend  the  flap  upon  the  conjunctiva,  extracting  the  lens 
without  completing  the  section. 

His  operation  for  the  extraction  of  soft  cataract,  which  he 
terms  ^^extraciion  lineaire,''  consists  in  a  section  of  the  cornea  near 
the  sclerotic  with  a  lancet-shaped  knife,  as  in  the  operation 
for  artificial  pupil ;  after  the  section,  which  is  a  straight  in- 
cision, consequently  the  name  lineaire,  a  delicate  hook  is  in- 
troduced into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  capsule  ruptured  in  several  places.  If  a  small  curette 
is  now  introduced  into  the  incision,  or  is  passed  against  the 
external  lip,  so  as  to  separate  its  edges,  at  the  same  time  that 
slight  pressure  is  made  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  lens,  if 
sufficiently  soft,  instantly  escapes  through  the  incision.  If  the 
lens  be  less  soft,  the  consistence  of  jelly,  for  example,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  introduce  the  curette  for  its  extmction.  M. 
Desmorres  insists  upon  the  importance  of  not  rupturing  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  capsule,  contending  that  if  there  is  the 
least  wound  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule,  the  vitre- 
ous humor  instantly  projects,  displacing  the  softer  lens  be- 
hirul  the  iris,  and  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  its  extrac- 
tion. The  most  beautiful  results  that  I  have  ever  witnessed 
from  any  operation  for  cataract,  have  been  from  this  method. 
I  have  seen  patients  leave  the  clinic  at  from  twenty-four  to 
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forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation,  with  complete  union  of 
the  cornea,  tliey  able  to  see  their  way. 

When  there  are,  from  any  cause,  firm  adhesions  between 
the  capsule  and  iris,  the  pupil  permanently  fixed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  lens  cannot  be  extracted  in  the  usual  way ;  neither 
can  an  operation  with  the  needles  be  performed  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  In  such  cases,  M.  Desmorres  proposes  a 
double  operation — artificial  pupil  with  extraction. 

Ilis  usual  plan  of  performing  this  operation  is  to  proceed  as 
in  artificial  pupil,  in  fact,  performing  first  the  operation  for 
artificial  pupil  by  dechmemmt,  making  the  incision  in  the 
cornea,  perhaps,  more  extensive  than  is  usual  in  the  operation, 
and  after,  to  extract  the  opaque  lens  through  the  opening  thus 
made  in  the  iris.  The  operation  is  performed  as  follows: 
With  a  lancet-shaped  knife,  make  an  incision  in  the  cornea 
as  near  the  insertion  of  this  membrane  into  the  sclerotic  as  is 
convenient ;  the  section  made,  with  a  delicate  pair  of  curved 
forceps,  introduced  through  the  incision,  as  large  a  portion  ot 
the  iris  as  is  possible,  is  seized  near  the  pupil,  and,  by  a  quick 
movement,  is  brought  out  through  the  incision  in  the  cornea 
and  clipped  oif  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  iris  in  this  opera- 
tion is  torn,  the  rupture  of  the  membrane  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres  converging  towards  the  pupil,  thus  leaving  a 
triangular  opening,  the  apex  of  which  is  directed  towards  the 
pupil.  Through  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  cornea  and  iris, 
a  small  curette  is  introduced  behind  the  lens,  and  after  break- 
ing up  the  remaining  adhesions,  the  lens,  before  its  extraction, 
is  broken  into  several  pieces,  if  possible,  by  pressing  it  against 
the  cornea. 

I  have  seen  this  operation  performed  in  two  cases,  and  in 
both  with  success. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  usual  ope- 
ration for  hard  cataract,  that  M.  Desmorres  never  dilates  the 
pupil  in  the  operation,  concluding  that  the  lens  is  readily  ex- 
tracted without  its  dilatation,  and  with  less  danger  of  the  es- 
cape of  the  vitreous  humor.  Xeither  does  he  prepare  the 
patient,  as  its  termed,  for  any  operation,  by  a  system  of  diet- 
ing, rest,  purgation,  &c.,  as  is  so  frequently  practiced  by  sur- 
geons.    Says  that  the  best  time  to  operate  is  when  the  patient 
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is  iu  the  most  perfect  state  of  health — that  by  iiiterfcriug  with 
the  general  habitis  of  the  patient  by  diet  and  repose,  or  by  the 
administration  of  a  purgative,  we  derange,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  general  health,  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  favor 
the  development  of  accidents  which  we  attempt  to  prevent. 
I  have  seen  him  several  times  perform  the  operation  for  cata- 
ract by  extraction,  upon  patients  who  had  but  an  hour  or  two 
before  left  their  usual  occupation,  and  without  accident. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  ojjthalmoscope^  by  Halmholtz,  in 
1851,  M.  Desniorres  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  before  obscure  diseases  of  the  internal  eye  by  means  of 
this  instrument.  By  constant  application  and  improvements 
in  the  opthalmoscope,  he  has  arrived  at  such  perfection,  that 
he  examines  with  the  same  facility,  and  makes  his  diagnosis 
with  the  same  precision  of  diseases  of  the  internal  eye,  as  the 
choroid  membrane,  retina,  ^apd7/a  of  the  optic  nerve,  &c.,  &c., 
as  the  disease  of  the  external  membranes.  To  present  the 
many  advantages  that  has  resulted  from  this  discovery  would 
require  many  pages.  It  has  done  as  much  and  perhaps  will 
do  more  for  diseases  of  the  internal  eye,  than  the  great  dis- 
covery of  Laennec  and  Avenbrugger  has  done  for  diseases 
of  the  chest.  M.  Desmorres  strikes  from  his  nosology  that 
elastic  word,  amaurosis,  which  has  for  centuries  served  to  cover 
the  ignorance  of  oculists  of  the  many  lesions  of  which  it  is 
only  a  symptom. 


ARTICLE   II. 

Scarlet  Fever,     By  Reuben  Searcy,  M.  D.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

In  1858,  Scarlet  Fever  broke  out  in  the  county  and  city 
of  Tuscaloosa,  as  an  epidemic,  destroying  many  children.  I 
encountered  a  number  of  cases,  and  lost,  probably,  about  one- 
third  of  my  patients — nearly  all  of  the  malignant  ones.  At 
that  time,  the  more  violent  the  attack,  the  more  active  was  the 
treatment.  Bleeding,  emetics,  active  cathartics,  blistering  the 
neck,  &c.,  were  resorted  to.  The  disease  and  the  treatment, 
both  prostrating  the  patient,  often  brought  him  to  a  speedy 
end. 
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The  theory,  then,  was,  that  the  more  inflammatory  the  at- 
tack was,  it  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding  depletory  and  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment.  The  theory  was  very  plausible ;  but  it 
carried  death  in  its  sequel. 

We  consulted  authorities,  and  we  consulted  physicians 
abroad :  we  could  obtain  no  better  light.  After  a  while,  wc 
saw  that  a  milder  course  of  treatment  succeeded  better.  We 
soon  abandoned  blistering  over  the  throat  and  glands  of  the 
neck,  when  we  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing  gangrene 
and  sloughing  ensuing. 

We  now  have  adopted  a  theory  and  practice,  obtained  from 
reading  and  observation,  that  has  proved  so  successful,  that 
we  deem  it  expedient  to  give  them  publicity. 

The  disease  may  be  atmospherical,  dropping  down  in  a  com- 
munity without  our  knowing  whence  it  comes ;  but  we  know 
that  it  is  contagious,  and  very  probably,  that  in  those  places 
where  it  is  supposed  to  break  out  atmospherically,  it  may  have 
been  communicated  by  a  grown  person,  who  has  contracted 
the  disease,  and  carried  it  into  a  neighborhood,  he  having  only 
the  Scarlet  fever  sore  throat,  without  knowing  it,  and  suppo- 
sing he  had  a  very  sore  throat  from  a  bad  cold.  In  this  way, 
I  have  known  it  introduced  into  families  by  adults. 

May  29th,  1855.  I  visited  a  young  man  just  returned  from 
MoWle — he  having  a  very  sore  throat  and  some  fever,  which 
lasted  some  four  or  five  days,  and  he  convalesced.  I  supposed 
at  the  time,  as  he  had  been  very  much  exposed  night  and  day 
on  the  river,  that  his  attack  was  attributable  to  his  exposure, 
and  as  he  had  no  eruption  on  his  skin,  I  did  not  suspect  Scar- 
let fever.  lie  was  sick  in  a  well  ventilated  upstairs  room,  and 
his  two  grown  sisters  were  his  nurses :  all  the  children  were 
kept  away,  because  he  could  not  bear  any  noise  on  account  of 
great  pain  in  his  head.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  days  afl:er, 
the  two  sisters  were  taken  with  decided  Scarlet  fever,  and 
from  these  two  cases,  some  of  the  children  down  stairs  con- 
tracted the  disease  in  ten  or  twelve  days  after,  and  it  went 
through  the  family.  Again.  In  December,  1856,  Mr.  C.  M, 
F.,  who  resides  out  of  the  city,  had  a  servant  girl  at  work  in 
the  city.  She  was  taken  with  a  very  sore  throat,  and  went 
home,  and  was  treated  for  quinsey  by  her  mistress,  and  ten  or 
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twelve  days  after,  the  whole  family  of  children  in  the  same 
room,  were  taken  with  Scarlet  fever.  I  could  mention  other 
cases,  if  necessary,  of  adults  having  only  the  sore  throat,  and 
going  about  mixing  with  the  people,  and  diffusing  the  disease 
with  their  poisonous  breath.  In  this  way  it  may  be  introduced 
into  communities,  without  their  knowing  the  disease  was 
near  them,  and  who  knows  but  that  it  is  propagated  from 
place  to  place  in  this  way,  when  it  is  supposed  to  originate 
spontaneously  ? 

I  believe  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  Tonsils, 
and  that  the  eruption  is  one  of  the  marked  signs  of  the  disease. 
You  can  see  the  Tonsils  enlarged  two  or  three  d^ys  before 
there  is  any  development  of  fever,  and  throwing  the  child^s 
head  back,  you  will  discover  that  the  enlarged  Tonsils  will 
show  externally,  near  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  in  an  elongated 
swelling  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length  on  both  sides,  which 
is  not  apt  to  be  the  case  in  colds. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  if  the  bowels  are  constipated, 
I  give  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil.  If  they  are  in  a  natural  con- 
dition, I  give  no  aperient.  I  endeavor  to  keep  up  a  diaphore 
sis,  with  equal  parts  of  sweet  spirits  of  Nitre  and  Paregoric 
and  an  eighth  of  Cox's  hive  syrup  mixed,  and  given :  To  a 
child  one  year  old,  ten  or  twelve  drops ;  and  five  years  old, 
half  of  a  tea-spoon  full,  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  if  the 
child  becomes  drowsy  from  the  effects  of  the  paregoric,  give 
less  or  at  longer  intervals,  and  let  the  child  drink  some  sage  or 
balm  teas,  not  very  strong.  Externally,  have  the  patient  greased 
from  head  to  foot,  very  often,  with  a  fat  piece  of  bacon.  The 
lard  in  the  bacon  keeps  the  skin  soft,  and  the  salt  that  is  in 
solution  in  the  grease,  proves  sufficiently  stimulating  to  the 
capillaries,  to  excite  perspiration.  The  scarf  skin  that  is 
parched  and  burnt  by  the  fever,  and  killed  by  the  eruption, 
does  not  let  the  perspiration  sufficiently  through  the  pores, 
unless  softened  by  some  kind  of  oil.  The  rubbing  on  of  the 
grease  has  a  very  quieting  effect.  I  have  a  very  fat  piece  of 
bacon  about  half  of  an  inch  thick,  and  as  wide  as  the  neck  is 
long,  tacked  on  to  a  piece]of  cloth  and  worn  as  a  cravat  night 
and  day,  renewing  it  once  a  day. 

I  cauterized  the  tonsils,  when  very  sore  or  ulcerated,  with  a 
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solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  of  from  ten  to  forty  grains, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  person,  about  twice  a  day.  I  wish 
my  patients  to  drink  very  often  ot  corn  meal  gruel  made  thin 
and  seasoned  only  with  a  little  salt.  They  may  eat  mush  and 
molasses,  bread,  crackers,  &c.,  and  drink  tea  and  coffee,  but  no 
milk,  except  the  child,  its  mother's  milk.  I  wish  to  keep  and 
sustain  all  the  strength  I  can,  in  my  patients.  If  the  throat 
becomes  so  swollen  that  the  child  cannot  swallow,  sustain  it 
with  gruel  injections,  administered  every  five  or  six  hours.  I 
sustained  a  little  girl  three  daj^s  in  this  way,  the  swelling  then 
subsiding,  she  swallowed  and  got  well.  ' 

The  disease  may  be  rendered  entirely  harmless,  if  a  proper 
hygienic  course  be  observed.  When  a  case  is  introduced  into 
a  family,  put  every  child  and  young  person,  and  mother  who 
has  a  child  at  the  breast,  upon  a  strickly  vegetable  diet,  as 
much  so  as  if  you  were  wishing  to  prepare  them  for  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  Small  pox.  Every  case  that  takes  the  disease 
when  thus  prepared,  will  be  mild,  and  in  many  you  will  only 
discover  a  slight  swelling  of  both  Tonsils,  which  is  as  likely 
to  prevent  their  having  the  disease  again,  as  if  the  eruption 
was  tully  out ;  and  when  a  child  has  had  this  swelling,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  diet  more.  But  if  any  child  has  not  had 
the  swelling,  continue  the  dieting  for  two  weeks  after  the  last 
case  of  Scarlet  fever. 

I  have  never  seen  a  bad  case  when  the  system  was  thus  pre- 
pared, and  in  my  practice,  the  first  case  is  the  one  I  dread  the 
most.  I  do  not  want  to  weaken  any  of  the  children  by  diet- 
ing ;  let  them  eat  enough  of  a  vegetable  and  milk  diet  to  keep 
up  their  strength. 

It  is  well  known  to  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  that  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  run  much  higher  in  those  cases,  when  the 
blood  is  made  from  meat  or  grease,  than  when  the  system  is 
properly  prepared,  and  as  Scarlet  fever  is  highly  inflammatory 
in  its  character,  hence  the  importance  of  preparing  the  system 
for  its  advent,  in  all  j'oung  persons  exposed  to  the  contagion. 
Old  persons  rarely  have  more  than  the  Scarlet  fever  sore  throat. 
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ARTICLE  m. 

Essay.    By  Tuos.  S.  Denny,  M.  D.,  read  before  the  Atlanta 
Medical  Society,  and  published  by  that  body. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society : — It  has  been  in  the  midst  of  many 
embarrassments,  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  prepare  an 
Essay  to  be  read  before  your  body.  My  humble  effort  will,  I 
trust,  be  treated  with  leniency. 

To  adopt  Dr.  Wilson's  theory,  contained  in  an  P^ssay  pub- 
lished in  our  Journal  for  May,  1856,  we  would  be  doing  our- 
selves a  great  injustice ;  burdening  ourselves  with  much  more 
responsibility  than  we  ought,  rightfully  to  assume. 

The  number  of  Empirics  in  the  Profession,  i.  e.,  of  those 
who  became  so  after  being  clothed  with  the  privileges  attached 
to  graduation,  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  number  who 
are  permitted  by  legal  authority,  or  rather,  not  restrained  by 
legal  enactments,  from  putting  forth  their  nostrums,  who  never 
even  read  a  page  of  medicine  in  their  lives,  though  our  Pro- 
fession is  now  in  the  very  act  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
former  evil,  by  requiring  the  expulsion  from  our  ranks^ 
of  those  who  will  violate  our  yet  imperfect  code.  The 
great  success  to  be  attributed  to  Empirics,  in  the  spread  of 
their  so  called  remedies^  and  of  their  consequent  accumulation 
of  wealth,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  credulity  of  human  nature. 

Dr.  Brown,  in  his  "  Observations,"  says,  it  is  the  bold,  un- 
scrupulous assertion  of  infallibility  of  the  Charlatan,  which 
secures  his  success. 

With  reference  to  his  theory  of  incompetency,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  Colleges,  and  not  the  irregular  members  of 
the  Profession,  or  of  Empirics,  proper,  are  the  best  judges  of 
competency,  and  the  less  we  have  to  do,  with  the  latter  espe- 
cially, the  better.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  leave  them  to  their 
notoriety. 

It  is  the  public  mind  which  we  must  endeavor  to  enlighten, 
but  only  to  such  a  degree  as  to  show  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  regular  medical  profession,  over  the  miserable  pretenders 
who  infest  the  world  by  thousands,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
wresting  from  the  ignorant  the  hard  earned  reward  of  their 
industry,  and  even  from  the  wealthy  and  frequently  equally 
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ignorant  class,  the  sanction  of  their  influence  to  their  artfully 
contrived  impositions. 

But,  another  subject,  of,  I  trust,  more  interest,  I  will  endea- 
vor to  illustrate,  at  least  according  to  my  own  humble  view  of 
it,  the  nature  of  disease  in  the  same  organ. 

I  cannot  regard  disease  as  so  infinitely  diversified  in  its  na- 
ture as  many  of  our  profession  are  disposed  to  think.  One  of 
the  collateral  arguments  I  would  advance  in  support  of  .the 
opinion,  is  the  utter  discontinuance  of  such  a  host  of  remedial 
agents,  as  were  once  regarded  as  specifics  in  disease,  and  indis- 
pensable to  its  eradication.  We  know  now  that  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  even  CuUen — may  I  not  say  Rush — would,  could  they 
have  lived  to  the  present  era,  be  ready  to  ridicule  the  use  of 
many  of  their  favorite  remedies,  and  would  smile  upon  our 
efforts  to  advance  the  science  of  medicine  by  its  simplification. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  Consumption  proper,  is  only  marked 
being  accompanied,  or  not,  by  biliary  derangement.  Its  varia- 
tions otherwise,  are  very  few.  There  is  no  essential  difference 
in  fevers,  it  is  only  in  the  seat  of  local  aftection,  and  in  its 
manifestations,  that  they  are  distinguished.  "  Fire,"  says  Dr. 
Rush,  "is  a  unit,  whether  produced  by  heat,  friction,  electrici- 
ty, or  any  other  cause."  The  treatment  although  varied,  does 
not  very  materially  differ ;  it  is  not  more  than  subject  to  the 
general  principles  of  medicine. 

The  theory  that  there  is  a  great  identity  in  the  nature  of 
disease,  (at  least  in  diseases  of  the  same  organ,)  is  not  very  an- 
cient, for  even  the  great,  but  unpractical  Dr.  Good  has  been, 
and  is  still,  more  and  more  criticized,  and  his  "  class,  order, 
genius,  species,  and  variety"  of  disease,  is  read,  as  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  declares  he  "  had  road  Miltons  Paradise  Lost,  more 
as  a  duty  than  a  pleasure." 

The  French  School  of  Medicine  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  perpetuation  of  variety  of  disease,  in  its  peculiar 
sense,  and  has  so  multiplied  the  distinctions,  that  the  real  dif- 
ferences have  become  somewhat  obscured.  The  ideas  of  that 
class  of  Theorists  and  Practitioners  have  become  confused,  in 
matters  of  science  as  well  as  politics,  and  both  they,  and  con- 
sequently we,  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  embrace  their  ideas. 
I  am  willing  to  award  to  them  great  earnestness,  and  even 
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more  than  they  claim,  great  enthusiasm,  but  most  respectfully 
decline  to  give  any  but  a  very  limited  sanction  to  many  of 
their  views.  Indeed,  the  necessary  retractions,  which  their  fol- 
lowers, (imitators  at  least,)  are  frequently  compelled  to  make,, 
is  evidence  sufficient  to  point  out  that  imperfection  is  attached 
to  much  that  they  claim  as  original,  and  especially  adapted  to 
disease. 

The  idea  which  I  wish  to  elucidate  is,  that  disorders  of  the 
same  organs  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  necessarily 
similar  in  kind,  though  difterent  in  degree.  Inflammation  of 
the  liver  is  attended  with  a  suppression  of  the  secretion,  natu- 
ral to  that  organ,  and  a  total  want  of  action  of  the  same  viscus 
is  accompanied  by  the  same  condition ;  a  total  suppression  of 
the  secretion,  natural  to  any  of  the  internal  secretory  organs, 
is  frequently,  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  higher  state  of 
inflammation,  and  more — ^the  same  remedies  are  employed  to 
restore  the  natural  action  of  the  organ  in  both  cases. 

Analogy  is  pertinent  to  our  subject.  Does  it  seem  natural 
that  the  human  family  should,  for  centuries,  be  subject  to  suf- 
fering, while  those  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  afford  relief, 
are  groping  in  the  dark,  after  imagined  differences,  narrow- 
ed down  to  a  hair's  breadth,  into  infinite  distinctions,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  same  organ.  The  food  of  man  is  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  and  his  health  is  affected  but  by  a  limi- 
ted variation  in  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Certain 
classes  of  disease  prevail  principally  in  certain  portions  of  the 
globe ;  and  although  they  are  somewhat  modified  in  intensity, 
their  peculiar  nature  is  the  same. 

Take  the  diseases  of  hot  and  cold  climates,  do  they  not 
affect  different  organs  respectively,  subject  only  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  constitution  of  the  individual  ?  Consumption 
is  generally  regarded  as  aggravated  and  fatal  in  cold  latitudes, 
and  soothed  in  warm,  southern  climes.  Bilious  affections, 
and  cutaneous  eruptions  prevail  in  warm  regions — the  first 
from  direct  action  of  heat,  the  latter  from  impurities  of  the 
blood,  caused  by  inappropriate  dietetic  indulgences. 

In  the  language  of  an  original,  chaste,  and  thoughtful 
writer,*  upon  a  subject  of  a  kindred  nature,  "  There  is  cer- 
tainly an  original  difference  in  the  conditions  of  men,  and  of 

*  Gregory's  Comparative  Views,  p.  123.     (^  r\r\n\o 
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nations,  but  this  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  view  it  seems  to  be. 
Human  nature  consists  of  the  same  principles  every  where. 
In  some  people,  one  principle  is  naturally  stronger  than  it  is 
in  others,  but  exercise  and  proper  culture  will  do  much  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  hav- 
ing less  natural  warmth,  and  sensibility  of  heat,  e'hter  but  very 
faintly  into  those  refinements  of  the  social  principle,  in  which 
men  of  a  different  temper  delight.  But,  if  such  refinements 
are  capable  of  affording  to  the  mind  innocent  and  substantial 
pleasure,  it  should  be  the  business  of  Philosophy  to  search 
into  the  proper  methods" of  cultivating  and  improving  them." 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  objections  which  we  have, 
are  against  the  infinite  modifications  of  the  same  disease,  which 
are  attempted  to  be  elaborated,  and  refined,  until  imagination 
is  unable  to  follow  the  intricate  labyrinth,  and  becomes  con- 
fused in  following  chimeras  which  would  require  such  an  un- 
limited number  of  remedial  agents,  as  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  has  doubtless  driven  many  to  the  one 
remedy  system — one  cure  for  all  diseases — the  very  essence  of 
Empiricism. 

Professor  Dickson,  in  his  Elements  of  Medicine,  speaking 
of  clas^^es  of  fever,  says :  "  I  do  not  object  to  the  nicest  diag- 
nosis, the  drawing  of  the  most  delicate  lines  of  distinctions. 
I  applaud  rather  all  attempts  in  this  way,  and  study  with  pleas- 
ure, as  well  as  profit,  the  Essays  of  Copland,  Gerhard,  Jack- 
sou,  Ware  and  Jenner.  But,  even  in  these  ingenious  and  use- 
ful efforts  at  analysis,  these  vivid  deliniations  of  differences, 
we  arc  perpetually  presented  with  striking  analogies,  striking 
resemblances,  the  intrusion  of  characteristic  symptoms,  where 
they  were  not  looked  for,  and  their  absence,  where  they  were 
confidently  expected.  The  Synocha  and  Synochus,  the  typhus 
and  typhoid,  run  together,  inexplicably.  Partisan  advocates 
of  special  doctrines  often  find  no  reply  available,  but  a  denial 
of  some  alledged  fact  as  a  suggestion  either  of  error,  or  care- 
lessness in  observation.  The  impartial  judge,  the  earnest  stu- 
dent, is  not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  mode  of  conducting 
the  investigation ;  and  in  summing  up  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
riving at  the  truth,  feels  himself  under  the  necessity  of  regard- 
ing with  equal  eye,  and  weighing  with  the  same  scales  the 
«tatements  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  accepting  no  '  fore- 
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In  our  humble  opinion,  it  would  require  but  a  few  more 
years  of  life  to  the  above  candid  author,  to  satisfy  him  as  to 
the  still  greater  analogy  of  fevers  in  general.  He  is  now  in 
the  position  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watts,  who,  not  long  before 
his  death,  gave  up  the  divinity  ot  the  third  person  in  the  God- 
head, as  preparatory  to  his  unconditional  acceptance  of  Unita- 
rianism ;  but  whose  life  was  not  spared  to  make  the  acknowl- 
edgment. 

That  there  is  a  judicious  discrimination  to  be  made  between 
all  forms  of  disease,  we  know,  by  daily  experience,  but  it  is 
certainly  true,  also,  that  imagination  has  been  suffered  to  run 
riot  over  the  field,  precisely  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  real  distinctions,  and  satisfying  the  mind  as  to  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  disorder. 

The  introductory  remarks  of  Dr.  Paris  to  his  Pharmacologia, 
familiar  to  every  student  of  medicine,  are  also  very  appropriate 
to  our  present  subject ;  but  the  refining  process  is  adopted  even 
by  him,  and  carried  to  an  excess,  with  intended  illustrations, 
frequently  devoid  of  applicability. 

A  reference  to  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences 
for  July,  1856,  page  149,  will  still  farther  illustrate  and  con- 
firm our  views  on  this  subject,  and  I  shall  consider  myself 
more  than  fortunate,  if  I  shall  have  been  the  means  of  causing 
one  more  thought  upon  a  subject  which  is  forcing  itself  daily 
more  and  more,  upon  our  notice. 


AETICLE    IV. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  ATLANTA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
E.  HiLLYEK,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Report  of  a  case  of  Hemorrhage  from  the  Lungs  in  a  child  3  years 
of  age.    By  Hayden  Cob,  M.  D. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1857,  about  six  o'clock  ii>  the  eve- 
ning, I  was  called  to  a  child,  M,  aged  three  years. 

Her  mother  informed  me  that  she  had  had  a  bad  cold  for 
several  days,  and  she  thought  she  was  threatened  with  croup, 
consequently,  she  had  riven  her  some  Hive  svrup,  which  was' 
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repeated  once  after  I  saw  her.  Although  I  did  not  see  any 
symptoms  of  croup,  there  was  a  little  hoarseness  and  a  slight 
cough,  and  a  little  fever,  with  thin  white  fur  on  the  tongue.  I 
was  called  early  next  morning  to  see  her,  and  was  informed  that 
she  had  been  very  sick  all  night;  had  vomited  several  times, 
and  had  several  operations  from  her  bowels,  and  that  she  still 
was  unable  to  retain  any  thing  on  her  stomach,  not  even  water. 
I  found  her  restless,  pulse  small,  quick,  fever,  thirst,  tongue 
covered  with  red  points,  but  little  or  no  cough. 

I  applied  a  Clove  plaster  over  the  stomach,  and  prescribed 
alterative  powders,  Aqua  Camphora,  Lemonade  and  ice.  This 
relieved  the  vomiting  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  hours,  but  the 
Diarrhoea  continued,  and  I  was  unable  to  control  it  for  six  or 
seven  days.  She  had  a  good  deal  of  fever,  and  became  very 
much  prostrated,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble;  there  was  a  little 
dry  cough  during  this  time,  but  so  slight  that  it  received  no 
notice  from  me.  At  one  time  there  seemed  to  be  considerable 
irritation  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  so  much  so  the  child 
seemed  quite  delirious.  But  a  leech  was  applied  to  the  tem- 
ple, and  small  blisters  behind  her  ears,  which  relieved  her 
head.  After  the  Diarrhoea  was  checked,  the  fever  soon  subsi- 
ded, and  about  the  twelfth  day,  the  child,  to  all  appearance,  was 
convalescent.  The  patient,  during  the  whole  time,  being  sus- 
tained by  water  and  milk,  with  flour  cooked  in  it,  and  a  little 
brandy  added  to  it. 

About  this  time,  the  submaxillary  gland  commenced  swell- 
ing, and  it  suppurated  in  a  few  days  and  opened  and  discharged 
a  large  quantity  of  pus  into  the  mouth. 

I  now  ceased  to  visit  my  patient,  thinking  it  unnecessary. 
In  four  or  five  days  I  was  requested  to  prepare  an  expectorant 
for  her,  as  her  cough  had  become  more  troublesome,  and  that 
the  glands  still  continued  to  discharge  pus  into  the  mouth.  I 
prepared  the  expectorant  but  did  not  see  her. 

In  a  few  days  after  this,  I  was  again  requested  to  visit  my 
patient,  as  she  was  thought  to  be  on  the  decline.  To  my  sur- 
prise I  found  her  much  emaciated,  pale,  eyes  faded,  and  was 
informed  that  the  gland  was  still  discharging  freely,  and  with 
a  troublesome  cough.  On  examining  the  chest,  the  whole  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  left  lung  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
suppuration.    In  fact,  the  sounds  were  similar  in  every  respect 
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to  those  which  occur  iu  the  last  stage  of  Phthisis  rulmonaliK. 
This  was  on  the  23d  day  of  February,  or  about  25  or  26  days 
from  the  first  attack.  I  applied  a  blister  over  the  left  lung, 
and  put  her  on  the  use  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  Sarsaparilla 
Syrup,  and  Iron  by  Hydrogen. 

From  this  treatment,  there  appeared  to  be  some  im- 
provement. But  on  the  12th  of  February,  about  one  o'clock 
at  night,  she  was  discovered  to  be  bleeding  from  the  lungs. 
She  died  in  about  20  minutes  after  the  hemorrhage  was  dis- 
covered. 

With  the  exception  of  an  attack  of  sore  eyes  in  her  infan- 
cy, which  was  manifestly  scrofulous,  she  had  very  little  tlic 
appearance  of  a  child  with  a  scrofulous  constitution. 

Her  "parents  are  healthy  and  stout  in  appearance,  but  her 
grand  mother  has  had  several  attacks  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  although  ske  has  lived  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age. 
Several  of  her  father's  relations  have  also  died  of  Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

The  hemorrhage  must  have  occurred  from  either  a  common 
abscess  or  softening  of  tubercles,  which,  owing  to  the  chest  not 
being  more  minutely  examined  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  dis- 
ease, cannot  perhaps,  now  be  determined  with  certainty,  as  a 
post-mortem  could  not  be  had.  But  I  am  much  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  result  of  softening  of  tubercles  as  there  were 
very  few  symptoms  of  Pneumonia  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease.  The  apex  of  the  lungs  were  most  diseased;  if  it 
had  been  an  abscess,  it  would  have  been  most  likely  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  base  of  the  lungs.  The  suppuration  was 
much  too  high  for  an  abscess,  unless  it  had  been  very  large.  I 
have  but  little  doubt  but  that  the  tubercles  existed  previously; 
or  at  least  a  predisposition  to  deposit  tubercles,  and  the  great 
prostration  produced  by  the  Diarrhcca  and  fever,  favored  the  de- 
generation, as  frequently  occurs  after  typhoid  fever  in  colder 
climates. 

K  the  disease  is  hereditary,  I  know  no  reason  why  tubercles 
may  not  be  developed  in  a  child  as  in  the  adult,  although  I 
have  not  seen  a  case  where  it  was  so  manifest  in  a  young  child 
as  in  this  case. 
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From  Midical  ft  Surgical  Reporter. 

"  Moral  Insanity y 

New  York,  January,  1837. 

Mr.  Editor :  Moral  insanity  has,  during  the  past  month,  been  the  great 
topic  of  discussion  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  in  this  vioinity.  It  is 
talked  of  in  the  cars,  it  is  discussed  in  the  saloons,  it  b  the  staple  on 
'change,  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  in  the  halls  of  science,  and  in  the 
courts  of  law.  Since  the  last  general  election,  nothing  has  so  stirred  the 
depths  of  society  as  this.  The  newspapers  still  ring  with  it ;  long  leaders 
meet  the  eye,  headed  with  those  portentous  words  ',  the  press  groans  un- 
der its  influence ;  the  s!iop  windows  are  darkened  with  caricatures  of  it ; 
tales  of  ^^  fiction  founded  on  fact,"  with  this  subject  for  the  basis,  fill  long 
columns  in  the  Sunday  papers,  and  in  staring  capitals,  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  it  glares  upon  the  walls  and  fences,  in  the  form  of  advertisements, 
all  because  two  legal  gentlemen  got  their  heads  together  to  keep  a  notori- 
ous rascal  out  of  State  Prison,  on  the  pica  of  "Moral  Insanity."  That 
was*the  talismanio  word  that  was  to  break  his  shackles,  and  set  him  free 
to  roam  at  large  once  more  among  the  innocent  money-changers  of  Wall 
Street. 

A  new  form  of  mental  disorder  has  become  inaugurated  into  our  text- 
books of  insanity — Monomania  Hunting toniensis — in  plain  English,  a 
propensity  to  write  other  people's  names  to  promisory  notes,  and  raise  the 
money  with  them. 

For  about  a  year  past  an  individual  named  Huntington  has  been  prey- 
ing with  most  consummate  dexterity  upon  certain  parties  in  Wall  Street ; 
raising  by  forged  notes,  money,  to  the  extent,  it  is  said,  of  about  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  covering  up  his  criminal  acts,  from  time  to  time,  by  fresh 
forgeries  of  securities,  and  paying  large  percentages  on  the  borrowed 
thousands.  The  money  he  spent  sumptuously  in  riotous  living,  until,  by  a 
miscalculation  of  a  month,  as  to  the  time  when  one  of  the  alleged  notes 
would  fall  due,  the  trouble  burst,  and  that  night  our  hero  slept  in  the 
Tombs.  So  plain  and  abundant  were  the  evidences  of  guilt,  that  no  pos- 
sible chance  of  escape  remained  to  the  criminal,  but  the  desperate  one 
which  none  but  a  lawyer  of  the  boldest  and  most  acute  character  would 
dare  to  raise,  as  a  '*  plea  in  bar."  Such  astounding  and  long-continued 
criminalities  could  only  have  been  conducted  by  a  lunatic !  To  confess  the 
whole,  to  magnify  the  crime,  and  then  set  up,  before  the  jury,  the  plea  of 
insanity,  was  their  forlorn,  their  only  hope.  But  what  evidence  of  this, 
could  they  adduoe  ?  With  a  shrewdness  more  profound  than  the  thought 
itself,  they  succeeded  in  inveigling  into  their  plans  two  notable  gentlemen 
of  the  medical  profession,  who,  themselves  above  reproach  or  suspicion, 
were  too  easily  led  into  the  meshes  prepared  for  them  by  these  cunniug 
gentlemen  of  the  law.     They  visited   the   prisoner  in  his  cell,  conversed 
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with  him  an  hour  or  sO;  and  although  entirely  unacquainted  with  him  be- 
fore, came  from  the  interview  prepared  to  give  their  professional  opioions 
to  the  jury  and  to  the  world,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  monomaniac^  whose 
insanity  showed  itself  in  an  uncontrollable  propensity,  to  use  the  brokers' 
phrase,  "  to  make  paper."  Alas  !  for  professional  wisdom  !  Who  is  a 
criminal,  if  Huntington  is  insane  }  Answer,  shade  of  Pinel !  Answer, 
Esquirol  and  Miss  Dix  ! 

Of  the  medical  gentlemen  upon  whose  names  and  opinions  the  defence 
relied  for  an  acquittal,  one  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  heretofore  among 
us  in  Surgery,  and  the  other  known  as  a  professor  of  Obstetrics.  How 
high  the  first  stood  in  public  estimation,  you  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
when  his  evidence  went  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  press,  the  next  day,  not 
only  all  monoy-dom,  but  all  prison-dom,  and  all  kinds  of  dom,  were  thrown 
into  a  ferment  of  astonishment ;  some  fearing  lest  a  great  criminal  should 
escape,  others  hoping  that  crime  of  every  sort  might  now  be  committed 
with  impunity.  Fortunately  for  the  stability  of  society,  the  jury  exer- 
cised their  common  sense,  and  the  honest  portion  of  the  community 
breathed  free  again,  when  they  returned  their  verdict  of  *' guilty." 

There  is  a  moral  in  this  case  which  should  be  treasured  by  all,  espe- 
cially by  medical  men  :  never  give  an  opinion  on  a  subject  upon  which 
you  have  little  or  no  experience,  especially  when  a  cunning  lawyer  has  a 
point  to  gain  thereby.  It  is  very  plain  to  all  that  had  the  suspicion  of 
the  criminal's  insanity  rested  upon  any  substantial  basis,  his  counsel  should, 
and  doubtless  would,  have  called  upon  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  unite 
in  an  investigation  of  the  case.  Instead  of  this,  the  whole  idea  was  kept 
sub  ro^a, until  the  defence  opened,  and  then  it  burBt  upon  the  community 
in  surprise,  especially  when  the  two  medical  men  took  the  stand.  Hap- 
pily the  moral  storm  which  such  plea,  if  successful,  would  have  raised, 
was  averted. 

It  is  duo  to  these  medical  men  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of  the  public 
clamor,  they  still  maintain,  as  honest  men  should;  irrespective  of  conse- 
quences, their  conviction  of  the  unsoundness  of  mind  of  the  prisoner,  and 
a  candid  listener  to  their  reasons  cannot  but  see  that  they  have  some 
ground  for  the  opinion  they  gave  in  court.  It  is  alleged  that  on  both  the 
father's  and  mother's  side  there  have  been  and  are  cases  of  confirmed  lu- 
nacy in  the  family,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  his  extravagantly  wild 
and  reckless  course  of  life,  and  his  stolid  indifference  to  the  consequences, 
form  the  basis  of  their  conclusions.  They  had,  as  medical  men,  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  nor 
were  they  called  upon  to  shape  their  opinions  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  either  prosecuting  counsel  or  witnesses,  and  they  reason  now, 
that  if  their  opinions  had  been  the  ground  of  an  actual  acquital  by  the  jury, 
blame  could  not  attach  to  them,  and  society  must  provide  for  its  own  pro- 
tection against  further  depredations  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  what  manner 
it  is  not  for  them  to  say.  As  medical  men,  it  was  their  simple  duty  and 
privilege  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  case,  just  as  they  would  in  any  other. 
Whether  that  opinion  is  correct  ia  a  just  matter  of  criticism,  and  there  it 
must  end. 

TIIK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE 

Has  done  itself  the  honor  of  raising,  for  the  second  time,  to  the  office 
of  Presideot,  that  veteran  in  surgery,  I)r.  Valentine  Mott.     Now  past  the 
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allotted  threescore  and  ten  years,  this  unequalled  master  of  the  scalpel 
still  bears  as  erect  a  figure,  as  healthful  a  countenance,  a  hand  as  steady, 
and  an  eye  as  strong  as  ever.  He  has  lately  tied  the  carotid  artery  for 
the  forty-fourth  time,  in  the  living  subject. 

THE  NEW  YORK    STATE   MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

Will  hold  its  first  semi-centennial  meeting  in  February,  in  Albany, 
when  a  good  lime  is  fully  expected.  .  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  on  hand,  and 
give  your  readers  some  accounts  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  as  well 
as  in  the  spirit.  Respectfully, 

J.  GOTHAM,  Jr.,  M.  D. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Boston,  December,  1856. 

There  are  two  medical  journals  in  this  city.  Why,  then,  send  one's 
thoughts  abroad  for  publication  }  Well,  there  are  things  that  one  cannot 
say  at  home,  you  know.  One  has  to  be  particularly  tender  in  talking  of 
homo  matters  before  folks ;  and  then  one^s  own  people  don't  like  to  have 
you  tell  their  deeds  to  them,  be  they  good  or  bad. 

MEDICAL  JOURNALS  IN  BOSTON. 

Two  journals }  Yes,  we  have  two.  The  Boston  Medical  6f  Surgical 
Journal^  which  for  many  years  was  under  the  editorial  management  of  Dr. 
J.  V.  C.  Smith,  changed  hands  a  year  or  two  since,  and  although  he  re- 
mained nominally  editor,  it  was  well  understood  here  that  Drs.  Minot  and 
Morland  were,  and  were  to  be,  the  sole  editors.  It  was  said  here  that 
Clapp,  the  owner,  was  afraid  to  turn  off  his  former  editor,  because  he 
threateoed  to  publish  another  journal  at  a  less  price,  if  he  did.  His  cour- 
age, however,  was  at  last  raised  to  the  ptoper  point,  and  the  change  was 
made.  The  result  of  the  change  was  the  ^^  Medical  World.'*''  I  can't 
say  how  much  of  a  hole  it  has  made  in  the  subscription  list  of  its  prede- 
cessor, but  it  is  seldom  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  profession  in  Boston. 
Homoeopathy,  hydropathy,  everything  which  can  be  called  collateral  hum- 
bugs and  collateral  .sciences,  gets  admission  to  its  columns.  Dr.  Smith  has 
the  ability  to  edit  a  journal.  He  is  an  indefatigable  industrious  man  ;  but 
having  early  in  his  professional  career  taken  a  public  office,  the  usual  fate 
of  good-natured  politicians  awaited  him.  It  is  hard  to  be  an  independent 
politician.  To  be  an  independent  medical  editor  and  a  politician  at  the 
same  time  is  an  impossibility.  The  Medical  World  probably  has  but  very 
few  subscribers  in  Massachusetts,  and  will  not  be  a  long-lived  periodical, 
unless  the  homooopathists  or  the  Female  College  take  it  up.  There  are 
enough  of  the  former  in  the  United  States  to  back  it,  and  enough  women 
in  trowsers  who  can  be  convinced  of  the  immorality  of  men  midwives,  to 
subscribe  for  a  publication  which  will  support  them. 

The  Journal^  in  the  meanwhile,  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  I 
fear  that  the  editors  are  not  sufficiently  independent  of  the  publisher  to 
allow  everything  to  go  in  that  they  could  wish.     The  profession  in  Bos- 
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ton  do  not  support  them  as  it  oaglit  to.  The  older  practitioDers  here  sel- 
dom write,  and  the  younger  ones  were  so  long  kept  in  wholesome  fear  of 
their  seniors  that  they  are  only  beginning.  The  editors,  however,  are  al- 
ways courteous,  and  every  one  knows  that  they  are  able.  Still,  the  Jour- 
nal  is  rather  wanting  in  the  spice  which  should  season  a  weekly  paper. 

HOSPITALS. 

There  is  talk  of  a  new  hospital,  and  the  profession  have  prepared  a 
petition  to  the  city  government,  setting  forth  the  necessity.  There  is  ac- 
tually, in  this  city  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  people,  not 
a  single  public  bed  for  lying-in  women  !  There  is  a  building  called  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  but  its  doors  have  been  closed  for  some  two  or  three 
months.  Some  say  want  of  funds  shut  it  up,  others  say  that  there  was  a 
quarrel  between  one  of  its  medical  staff  (for  it  had  three  physicians  for 
fifty  patients  a  year)  and  the  ladies  who  visited  it,  which  caused  the  clos- 
ing up.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  nearest  free  lying-in  bed  is  three  miles 
down  the  harbor ;  a  most  excellent  distance,  when  it  is  considered  that 
Boston  harbor  sometimes  freezes  for  four  miles  down. 

Lying-in  women  nro  not  the  only  ones  for  whom  a  hospital  is  wanted. 
The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  very  hard  to  gain  admission  to. 
There  are  almost  always  applications  for  the  admission  of  chronic  cases, 
waiting  for  weeks  a  chance  for  admission.  You  can  always  see  phthisis 
there,  but  the  acute  fevers  seldom,  unless  one  is  placed  in  a  bed  belonging 
to  some  private  individual. 

The  Boston  Dispensary  is  becoming  one  of  the  useful  institutions.  It  is 
a  private  charitable  association.  Many  of  our  own  physicians  are  said  to 
have  obtained  a  start  there.  For  several  years  past  the  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  situations  fell  away,  because  of  the  miserable  plan  of  its  organization, 
and  men  were  sought  for  the  places  in  vain.  Dr.  Lawrence,  son  of  the 
late  Amos  Lawrence,  took  the  matter  in  hand  last  year,  and  it  has  been 
entirely  re-organized.  There  is  now  a  centr-il  office,  and  a  corf  s  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  attached,  who  will  not  fail  to  make  it  all  that  it  should 
be;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if,  in  ten  years  from  this  time,  it  will  not 
be  considered  quite  as  valuable  to  the  profession  &nd  the  public  as  any  hos- 
pital in  the  country.  I  do  not  know  all  the  gentlemen  who  now  are  at- 
tached to  it,  but  the  names  of  Williams,  Lyman,  Slade,  Blake,  Stone,  and 
others  well  known  in  Boston,  will  become  well  known  to  the  country  in 
due  time. 

In  addition  t«)  these,  there  is  a  class  of  ward  physicians,  younger  mec, 
who  make  visits  to  patients  at  their  houses.  The  former  receive  no  pay 
for  their  services,  the  latter  have  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  each.  The 
average  income  of  a  physician's  first  year  is,  ordinarily,  no  more  than  that. 
It  will  therefore  bo  the  means  of  encouragement  to  many  a  young  man 
whose  means  are  small,  and  whose  determination  to  succeed  is  strong. 

This  does  not  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  new  hospital.  The  poor  who 
can  support  themselves  should  be  found  the  means  of  support ;  those  who 
cannot,  the  public  ought  to  take  care  of,  and  the  sick  poor  are  certainly  of 
the  latter  clas.*>.  The  filling  of  our  almshouses  and  hospitals  with  the  lazy, 
has  been  the  means  of  immense  suffering  to  the  worthy.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
grace to  be  poor.  It  ought  not  to  be  thought  so,  and  if  there  was  more 
attention  paid  by  the  public  purse  to  the   relief  of  misfortune,  instead  of 
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leaving  it  to  private  charity,  idleness  would  not  so  often  receive  the  reward 
which  shoald  be  given  to  those  who  are  willing,  but  have  not  the  means. 

ETE  AND  EAR   INFIRMARY. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  is  another  of  our  private  establishments  for 
the  relief  of  distress.  Why  this  ard  the  Dispensary  have  not  been  taken 
up  as  a  means  of  educating  physicians  long  since,  no  one  can  tell.  But 
we  have  no  clinical  institution  in  Boston,  which  amounts  to  a  tithe  of  what 
Boston  could  produce.  The  result  is  that  Boston  students  are  running 
ofifto  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  want  of  home  education.  Perhaps 
at  a  future  day  you  will  learn  why  icedical  schools  do  not  flourbh  in  this 
city,  where  all  other  educational  projects  succeed,  and  where  the  means 
are  abundant,  nothing  being  wanted  but  the  proper  management. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  medical  societies  here  are  active  in  their  way.  There  are  three  of 
them.  First  on  the  list  is  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society.  I  say 
first y  because  it  is  the  society  to  which  all  the  regular  physicians  belong. 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  State  Society.  Its  officers  are  a  President,  who  is 
ex- officio  a  Vice-President  of  the  State  Society,  a  Vice-President,  Secre- 
tary, and  Treasurer. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  last  Saturday  evening  of  each  month,  at  which 
papers  arc  read,  cases  reported,  and  discussions  had  upon  medical  topics. 
The  meetings  arc  usually  dull,  because  there  are  one  or  two  gentlemen 
who  occupy  most  of  the  time  in  matters  peculiarly  interesting  to  them- 
selves. Oucc  or  twice  within  the  last  year,  the  hours  have  been  occupied 
in  listening  to  the  complaints  of  a  single  member  of  the  profession,  who 
seems  to  have  an  idea  that  he  is  persecuted,  although  no  one  knows  why, 
nor  how. 

Two  or  three  times  a  year  there  are  stated  meetings  for  police  business, 
elections,  &c.  They  occasionally  have  tried  members  for  mala  praxis. 
There  is  no  very  great  chance,  however,  of  one's  being  convicted,  the  of- 
fenders bullying  the  members  into  not  voting.  Two  members  only  have 
ever  been  expelled,  so  fkr  as  I  can  learn.  One  of  these  had  already  be- 
come known  unfavorably  to  our  courts,  and  the  other  made  a  defence  too 
feeble  to  save  him. 

The  principal  medical  transactions  are  by  the  other  two  societies,  both 
somewhat  aristocratic  in  their  management.  Their  mode  of  electing  mem- 
bers is  not  known  to  the  profession  at  large.  The  older  of  these  is  the 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement.  It  has  a  large  and  exceeding- 
ly valuable  pathological  museum,  collected  mostly,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
S.  Jackson,  whose  fame  as  a  pathologist  is  not  confined  to  Massachusetts. 
They  meet  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  in  each  month.  What  busi- 
ness they  do  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  You  will  see  by  its  columns  that  many  of  the  older  and  more 
distinguished  of  the  profession  are  on  the  roll  of  members. 

The  other  society  is  the  Society  for  Medical  Observation.  They  say 
that  this  society  is  peculiar  in  its  work.  Papers  are  read  by  the  members 
in  turn,  and  dissected  without  much  regard  to  the  feelings  of  writers  by 
the  audience.  Few  men  are  willing  to  brave  the  criticisms  to  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  exposed,  and    consequently   applications  are  not  likely  to 
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be  numerous  for  membership.  Still,  no  one  who  is  DOt  a  member  of  eith- 
er of  these  societies  can  tell  much  about  them,  except  that  they  are  both 
very  hard  to  get  into. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  latter  society  has  a  valuable  library  of 
journals,  which  are  distributed  among  the  members,  and  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  in  regular  order.  Their  bound  volumes  stand  in  the  hall,  which 
is  occupied  by  the  three  societies,  and  of  themselves  are  a  standing  in- 
ducement to  medical  men  to  join. 

There  is  also  in  Boston  a  College  of  Pharmacy.  When  they  meet  I 
cannot  tell,  nor  whether  they  do  much.  There  is  so  much  bad  physic  in 
the  world,  that  the  services  of  this  college  arc  needed.  It  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  become  a  member.  The  being  a  gentleman  seems  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient qualification  ;  for  there  are  among  them  those  who  hardly  have  any 
other.  But  this  association  is  young,  and  the  formation  of  it  shows  that 
the  druggists  are  alive  to  a  sense  of  their  own  deficiencies. 

At  some  future  day,  I  may  give  a  slight  account  of  the  druggists,  and 
(I  trust  they  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  of  them  in  the  same  sentence) 
of  the  quackery  of  Boston.  STUDENT. 


Boston,  January  9,  1S57. 

HEALTH  OF  BOSTON. 

Boston,  for  sonic  reason  or  other,  has  not  been  a  very  profitable  home 
for  physicians  for  the  past  few  years.  Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  increased  supply  of  pure  water,  or  whether  there  is  a  periodical  in- 
crease of  disease  and  a  return  to  health,  and  that  we  have  been  at  the  re- 
turn swing  of  the  pendulum  for  a  few  years,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Bosttn  has  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  disease,  that  is  not 
likely  to  last. 

SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  daily  papers  will  tell  you  that  Scarlet  fever  has  been  making  terri* 
ble  ravages  this  season.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  So  true  is  it, 
that  if  we  should  have  as  many  cases  of  yellow  fever  as  there  have  been 
deaths,  in  some  weeks,  from  Scarlet  fever,  the  city  would  be  deserted  by 
a  very  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants.  And  yet  the  former,  almost 
every  physician  feels  confident,  is  non-contagious,  the  latter  eminently 
contagious. 

Scarlet  fever  has  not  been  so  violent,  nor  so  common,  as  is  generally 
imagined.  There  are  physicians  who  have  hardly  seen  one  case  a  month 
during  the  last  year,  while  in  active  and  extensive  practice.  Others  have 
been  constantly  occupied  with  the  cure  of  it,  their  cases  numbering,  it  is 
said,  more  than  one  hundred  each.  The  cause  of  this  diffisrence  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  clnas  of  business.  Through  the  summer,  it  is  my  impres- 
sion, that  thu  fever  was  confined  to  the  lower  Irish  and  German  popula- 
tion. From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  first  of  September,  was  the  vaca- 
tion of  the  public  schools,  and  there  was  little  intercourse  between  these 
and  the  American  children.  During  these  weeks,  a  large  number  of  those 
children,  whose  parents  are  able  to  bear  the  expenses,  are  in  the  practice 
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of  leaving  the  city.  From  the  first  of  October,  the  fever  began  to  spread 
in  the  schools,  and,  as  the  season  went  on,  ii  was  more  common  among  the 
children  of  American  parents.  The  deaths  have  never  been  excessive 
among  the  latter.  Greater  cleanliness,  better  vontillation,  and  more  care- 
ful  attention  to  the  presoriptions  of  medical  attendants,  are  a  sufficient 
explanation. 

There  is  no  prevaling  system  treatment  of  Scarlet  fever  in  Boston.  All 
the  remedies  possible,  from  mercurials  to  cold  effusion,  are  in  vague,  in- 
cluding anointing,  by  one  gentleman,  with  cold  cream,  and  another  with 
olive  oil,  and  from  this  through  the  various  greases,  to  bacon  rind. 

HOMCEOPATHY    AND  BELLADONNA. 

The  Homoeopaths,  during  the  fall  and  winter,  have  been  harvesting. 
The  dread  of  parents  is  so  great,  that  they  are  willing  to  try  any  prophy- 
lactic, and  many  a  child  is  supposed  to  owe  its  life  to  belladonna,  who 
never  was  exposed  to  the  disease.  At  last  some  of  the  apothecaries  have 
caught  the  alarm,  and  fearful  lest  some  other  purses  than  their  own  sboold 
be  filled,  and  willing  to  pander  to  the  fears  of  parents,  have  displayed 
ounce  vials  filled  with  something  which  looks  marvellously  like  distilled 
water,  but  is  labelled  "  Belladonna.''     Why  not  ^ 

The  homoeopaths  have  a  way  of  calling  everything  scarlet  fever,  which 
is  attended  with  redness  of  the  skin,  and  even  a  sore  throat,  which  has  no 
such  complication,  passes  for  this  disease.  They  are  not  all  guilty  of  de- 
ception in  this  matter,  for  the  greater  number  of  homoeopathic  practition- 
ers are  totally  unable  to  distinguish  between  different  diseases.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  to  count  up  the  number  of  men  who 
were  able  to  get  a  living  by  regular  practice,  who  had  deserted  it  for  ho- 
moeopathy.^ Are  they  not  usually  the  men  who  have  failed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  and  adopted  the  practice  of  this  peculiar  form  of  quack- 
ery, on  account  of  its  gentility  >  Thomsonism,  the  quackeryof  the  kitch- 
en, requires  too  much  labor,  and  some  little  knowledge.  Homoeopathy, 
the  quackery  of  the  parlor,  requires  no  previous  education,  because,  if 
honestly  practiced,  it  never  does  any  immediate  mischief. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  thoroughly  educated  physician  in  your  State, 
who,  whatever  his  poverty  might  be,  took  up  the  practice  ?  If  you  ever 
did,  was  he  a  man  whose  judgment  or  candor  in  other  matters  was  at  all 
to  be  relied  on  }     I  never  heard  of  one. 

This  is  rather  aside  from  scarlet  fever  and  belladonna.  The  Female 
Orphan  Asylum  in  this  city  is  said  to  have  been  sensibly  afflicted  during 
this  season.  Stories  of  numerous  coffins  carried  in  by  night  have  horrified 
the  timid,  and  horrid  pictures  in  the  air  have  been  drawn  by  the  tongues 
of  the  marvellous.  The  truth  is,  I  learn  from  good  authority,  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  children,  less  than  thirty,  have  had  the  disease.  All  of 
these  had  it  mildly,  but  one,  who  died.  What  an  opportunity  of  testing 
belladonna !  Softly.  Belladonna  was  tried  upon  every  child  in  this  same 
house,  years  ago,  as  a  prophylactic.  The  number  exposed  was  the  same 
as  this  year.  The  number  who  took  the  fever  was  the  same.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  the  same.  Moreover,  the  epidemic  was  not  so  common 
outside  the  walls  as  this  year. 
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"  PRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL."      TRALl's  CIRCULAR. 

While  I  was  visiting,  this  evening,  a  circular  was  brought  to  my  door, 
headed  "  Private  and  Confidential."  Now,  on  Paddy's  plan,  that  not  be- 
ing able  to  keep  a  secret,  he  would  tell  it  to  some  one  who  could,  I  shall 
let  you  know  what  it  is.  One  J.  Silas  Brown,  "  agent  for  Boston  and 
vicinity,"  has  requested  me,  confidentially  of  course,  to  act  as  his  deputy 
agent,  he  being  the  agent  of  one  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D.,  (so  says  the  princi- 
pal circular,)  of  15  Laight  St.,  New  York.  1  presume  that  Dr.  Trail  is 
one  of  the  distinguished  men  of  New  York,  although  1  never  heard  of 
him  before.  Of  course  that  only  "  argues  myself  unknown.''  The  ob- 
ject of  the  agency  is  primarily  to  collect  statistics  upon  the  production  of 
sex  at  pleasure  ;  secondarily  and  really,  to  inform  the  profession  that  he 
has  discovered  a  method  of  preventing  pregnancy.  The  circular  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  those  filthy  advertisements,  probaoly  intended  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  make  a  business  of  seduction,  and  a  trade  in  female 
virtue.  It  would  not  be  worth  one's  while  to  allude  to  this  circular,  but 
that  certain  physicians  in  Boston,  having  the  desire  to  investigate  the 
electro-chemical  baths,  rather  patronized  this  J.  Silas  Brown,  who  keeps 
some  of  the  tubs  in  Lagrange  Place.  As  these  gentlemen  stand  well  in 
the  profession,  perhaps  they  may  be  pleased  at  being  asked  to  act  as  his 
agents.  The  price  of  the  precious  knowledge  is  only  $100,  "  one-half  of 
wnich  will  be  abated,  on  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
party  is  really  poor."  There  is  no  information  as  to  whether  clergymen 
are  informed  gratis;  but,  to  make  the  thing  take  with  the  public,  in  other 
words,  to  make  it  cocksure,  this  should  not  have  been  omitted. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  FASHIoN  ON  SUEGEEY. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  cold  it  is  even  for  winter.  The 
Metropolitan  Railroad,  which  runs  its  horse  cars  through  the  main  street 
of  Boston,  will  doubtless  have  its  effect  on  our  profession.  The  inability 
of  the  drivers  to  turn  out  obliges  the  passers-by  to  keep  to  the  right,  as 
they  should.  There  are  few  omnibuses  to  cross  from  side  to  side  depos- 
iting passengers— consequently  the  streets  are  less  often  blocked,  and  ac- 
cidents less  frequent.  Every  one  knows  how  the  practice  of  surgery  has 
been  influenced,  at  times,  by  the  fashion  of  dress.  High  side-pockets  in 
the  great  coats  were  attended  with  fractures  of  the  olecranon.  When  the 
pockets  came  down,  so  did  the  fractures,  and  the  radius  and  ulna  were  the 
endangered  bones.  If,  with  the  former,  the  humerus  was  oftener  dislo- 
cated, with  the  latter  the  forearm  bore  the  brunt  of  the  blow.  Why  may 
not  the  introduction  of  horse  railroads  produce  an  entire  revolution  of 
fashion,  in  the  style  of  accidents  ?  Tight  lacing,  our  elders  tell  us,  pro- 
duced deformity  of  chest  and  cough.  Heavy  skirts,  tied  about  the  body, 
released  the  chest  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  effect  was  seen  in  the  abdo- 
minal organs,  and  various  uterine  displacements  and  discharges  followed. 
Who  can  foresee  the  sequel  of  crinoline?  Is  it  to  be  rheumatism,  or 
neuralgia  ?  dysuria  or  metritis  ? 

How  many  cases  of  amaurosis  will  little  bonnets  produce  ?  Or  is  iritis 
to  be  the  fashion  ?     Verily,  civilized  life  has  its  ills. 
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FOETHCOMINa  WORKS  BY  DRS.  DURKEE  AND  CHANNING. 

It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Durkec,  of  this  city,  is  about  publishing  a 
work  on  venereal  diseases.  I  believe  he  claims  to  have  some  new  views 
to  bring  forward  on  the  subject. 

The  Boston  practitioners  have  not  been  before  the  public  much,  as 
book-makers.  Two  or  three  ex-professors  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
College  have  collected  their  papers  from  journals,  and  have  given  them  to 
the  world  in  duodecimos ;  but  no  treatises  of  any  length  have  appeared. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  Dr.  Walter  Channing  has  a  work  in  hand, 
the  result  of  some  forty  years'  experience  in  his  specialty.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  every  one  believes  it  will  contain  a  large  number  of  facts,  and 
that  at  any  rate  it  will  be  readable. 

Yours  truly,  STUDENT. 


Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Tennessee.     By  RiCEARD  0.  CuRREY,  M.  D., 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

COAL  REGION  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Passing  by  the  consideration  of  any  other  mineral  or  ore  peculiar  to 
East  Tennessee,  as  well  as  its  agricultural  facilities  for  the  present,  I  will 
next  in  order  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  Appalachian  coal  field 
lying  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee. 

No  subject  has  caused  greater  solicitude  to  English  capitalists,  than 
the  possibility  that  at  no  very  distant  day  the  coal  fields  of  their  island 
home  would  be  exhausted.  So  rapidly  has  the  consumption  of  this 
mineral  increased  for  the  last  few  years,  both  from  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  extended  application  of  steam,  that  many  of  the  mines 
have  already  failed.  Some  of  the  most  scientific  geologists  and  intelli- 
gent miners  were  commissioned  by  Government  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject, and  though  they  differed  as  to  the  probable  length  of  time  that  it 
would  require  to  completely  exhaust  the  supply,  they  all  agreed  that  it 
was  an  event  which  must  sooner  or  later  ensue.  It  is  true  that  genera- 
tions may  pass  away  before  it  occurs ;  but,  like  a  wise  goverment,  there 
was  immediate  prohibition  put  upon  the  destruction  of  the  waste  coal  at 
the  mouths  of  the  pits,  and  a  tax  levied  on  its  exportation.  The  result 
of  such  a  catastrophe  is  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  The  thou- 
sands of  busy  hands  now  engaged  with  her  looms,  and  spindled,  and  an- 
vils, and  rollers,  as  well  as  the  millions  of  active  capital  employed  in 
keeping  them  in  motion,  will  be  driven  elsewhere  ere  such  an  event  hap- 
pens ;  and  who  cannot  see,  in  the  departure  of  these,  the  fading  glory  of 
the  English  kingdom,  and  the  loss  of  her  power.  This  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  value  of  this  single  mineral.  And  while  even  a  pros- 
pect of  a  failure  strikes  English  hearts  with  terror,  may  we  not  antici- 
pate a  bright  future  from  the  developments  of  this  mineral  in  this  conn- 
try.  From  Maine  to  Texas,  there  is  scarcely  a  State  that  does  not  pos- 
sess, to  some  extent,  portions  of  a  coal  field;  while  in  many  it  constitutes 
he  principal  formation.  ugmzea oy  ^rv^v/^i^ 
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Iq  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  coal  fields^  there  are  estimated 
to  be  about  500  square  ihiles.  In  the  Appalachian,  extending  from  New 
York,  through  Pennsylvania  into  Ohio,  through  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  terminating  near  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  being  800  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  180  miles,  and  covering  an  area  of 
more  than  100,000  square  miles,  there  are  contained,  at  a  low  estimate 
one  million  of  millions  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  In  the  Ohio  river  coal 
field,  we  have  another  immense  basin,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of 
Illinois,  southern  part  of  Indiana,  and  extending  across  the  Ohio  into 
Kentucky  3  the  entire  area  being  not  less  than  55,000  square  miles.  In 
Michigan,  including  about  two-thirds  of  the  State,  another  field  has 
been  explored  of  12,000  square  miles.  In  Missouri  and  Iowa,  is  still 
another  of  50,000 ;  while  Arkansas  and  Texas  each  contain  important 
fields.  So  that,  supposing  those  250,000  square  miles  of  coal  deposits 
to  have  an  average  thickness  of  50  feet,  we  have  no  less  than  three  and 
a-hcdf  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  coal  in  the  Union. 

Two  classes  of  coal  are  found  in  our  country — the  bituminous  and 
the  non-bituminous,  or  anthracite.  The  latter  class  is  found  only  to  a 
limited  extent;  being  the  kind  obtained  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  East  Tennessee.  Though  these  two  classes 
possess  striking  marks  of  difference,  yet  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
same  origin.  The  same  fossil  plants  have  been  found  in  each  ;  and 
as  anthracite  is  coal  without  bitumen,  there  has  been  observed  a  gradual 
inci^ase  of  this  property  towards  the  western  limit  of  the  Appalachian 
field.  The  anthracite  has  been  debituminized  by  its  contiguity  to  the 
primordial  rocks,  and  to  its  having  been  subjected  to  a  great  pressure 
during  its  formation.     It  is  similar  to,  and  is,  in  fact,  natural  coke. 

The  Tennessee  coal  field,  being  part  of  the  Appalachian,  is  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  counties  of  Claiborne,  Anderson,  Morgan,  Scott, 
Fentress,  Campbell,  Overton,  Grundy,  Van  Buren,  White,  Franklin, 
Bledsoe,  Marion,  Hamilton,  and  Rhea,  composing  the  range  of  Cumber- 
land mountains.  These  mountains  are  again  subdivided,  with  local 
names  attached.  The  eastern  base  of  these  mountains,  so  far  as  I  have 
ascertained,  rest  upon  the  inclined  strata  of  East  Tennessee — though  in 
some  places  there  intervenes  a  table  land  of  the  siliceous  stratum  and 
old  red  sandstone.  As  we  cross  the  mountains,  and  in  passing  through 
the  Sequatchee  valley,  we  notice  on  its  eastern  side  the  inclined  strata 
peculiar  to  East  Tennessee ;  while  across  the  Sequatchee  river  and  on 
the  western  side,  a  hard,  white  limestone  is  found,  lying  horizontally 
and  overlapping  the  other  strata.  This  peculiarity  is  observable  through- 
out this  rich  valley — being  traced  as  far  up  as  Crab  Orchard.  Here 
limestone  ledges  present  a  striking  contrast  with  the  general  character  of 
the  surrounding  country  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  wise  provision  in  the 
midst  of  these  sandstones  and  sandy  soils.  This  limestone  possesses  a 
peculiar  structure — being  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  egg-like 
fossils  ]  hence  it  has  been  termed  oolite  limestone  ;  but  it  possesses  an- 
other fossil — the  pentremite — ^in  as  great  abundance,  and  it  is  also  called 
the  pent  remit  al  limestone. 

This  limestone  is  also  well  displayed  all  along  the  western  declivity  of 
the  mountains,  intervening  between  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the 
coal  measures,  and  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Devonian  system  below.  Its 
absence  on  the  eastern,  and  its  nnfailbg  presence  on  the  western  decliv- 
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ity,  is  a  striljng  peculiarity.  From  this  pentremital  limestone  to  the 
summit  of  tb  s  mountains  are  included  the  coal  measures.  They  con- 
sist of  strata  of  coal,  shale,  sandstone  and  conglomerates  alternating 
.with  each  other ;  there  being  sometimes  from  four  to  six  of  such  deries 
in  one  elevation,  but  of  varying  thicknesses.  While  on  the  western  de- 
clivity of  these  mountains,  the  coal  occupies  almost  uniformly  a  horizon- 
tal position,  on  the  eastern  the  entire  strata  of  coal,  shale,  sandstone, 
&c.,  appear  to  have  been  disturbed  in  some  places,  being  tilted  up  into 
an  inclined  position,  while  in  others  no  such  action  appears  to  have 
taken  place,  as  they  retain  the  horizontal  position. 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  our  citizens,  I  have  made  an  analy- 
sis of  several  specimens  of  coal  placed  in  my  hands,  giving,  also,  other 
analyses  made  at  different  places  by  other  persons. 

The  following  is  the  per  centum  of  each  specimen  : 


LOCALITY. 

1.  Pittsburg, 

CAEBON. 

VOLATILE 
MATTER. 

38 
21 
10 
19 
9 
10 
14 

14,21 
17 
14 
12,96 

ASHES. 

55 

69,05 

80,50 

69,58 

83,22 

82 

77,70 

79,50 

71 

69 

80,96 

7 

9,95 

9,44 
11,47 

7.78 

7 

8,30 

6,25 
12 
17 

6 

2.  Trade  Water,  Ohio  River, 

3.  Rock  Spring,  Ky., 

4.  Ohio  River,  near  Casey ville,.... 
6.  Addison's  br.,  Cumberl'd  mt.,.. 

6.  Anderson  Co.,  E.  Tennessee,... 

7.  Crow  Creek, 

8.  Sewanee  Mining  Company, 

9.  Kimbrough's,  Roane  County,... 

10.  GiUenwater's,  Rhea  County,.... 

11.  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa, 

The  analysis  of  No.  1  was  obtained  from  Professor  Johnson's  Tables— 
Nos.  9  and  10  from  Professor  Troost's  Reports,  and  No.  11  from  Pro- 
fessor Tuomey's  Report.  No.  5  is  the  variety  of  coal  brought  to  the 
Nashville  market,  and  is  of  a  compact  structure,  and  possessing  iride- 
scent colors— No.  3  is  from  a  new  mine  on  Trade  Water,  Ky.,  18  miles 
from  the  Ohio  River. 

Though  it  is  known  that  the  range  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  be- 
longs to  the  coal  measures,  yet  so  little  has  been  done  for  its  actual  ex- 
ploration, that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where,  in  particular,  coal  is  to  be 
found.  So  important  an  element  is  it  to  become  in  our  State  welfare, 
that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  a  thorough  examination  of  this  field 
should  be  made,  with  accurate  analysis,  accompanied  with  a  special  map, 
and  sections  of  the  entire  region. 

In  the  table  of  analyses  I  have  presented  specimens  from  those  locali- 
ties which  are  most  abundantly  worked.  There  are  many  others  opened 
for  the  supply  of  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

In  the  Raccoon  mountains,  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  from  whence  it  is  obtained  for  transportation  into  Georgia,  the 
coal  is  similar  to  that  produced  from  the  Sewanee  mines — being  soft  and 
very  readily  crumbling  into  powder.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

In  thiB  Se^uatcJiee  vallet/  many  valuable  banks  are  opened,  the  coal 
from  which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality.  The  construction  of  a  branch 
railroad  to  the  head  of  this  valley  would  open  to  market  one  of  the 
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moBt  prodaotive  yallejs,  sa  well  in  agricrlture  as  in  ooal,  to  be  found  in 
the  State.  Id  the  vioioitj  of  Pikeville  alone  there  are  no  less  than  six 
banks,  all  of  excellent  quality. 

In  Walden's  ridge^  which  separates  the  Sequatchee  from  the  Tennes- 
see, coal  seams  are  found  extending  from  one  declivity  to  the  other ;  that 
on  the  eastern  declivity  affording  the  coal  for  the  supply  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga market. 

The  coal  which  is  brought  from  Poplar  creek  and  other  localities  in 
Anderson  county,  for  clearness,  purity  and  value,  surpasses  aoy  coal  that 
we  have  yet  examined.  In  many  instances  it  is  beautifully  iridescent. 
It  is  this  coal  which  is  brought  to  the  Knoxville  market,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles  by  wagon,  and  By  water  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred. 

In  Croi$  mountain  and  Elk  river  valley,  the  same  valuable  banks  are 
found.  To  the  west  in  Morgan  county y  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply, 
'  only  awaiting  some  facility  K>r  transportation  to  market,  to  render  these 
excellent  stock-raising  lands  as  valuable  for  their  mineral  resources. 

The  opening  of  these  banks,  and  the  construction  of  railroads  for  its 
speedy  and  constant  transmission  to  points,  both  East  and  West,  would, 
in  a  few  years,  tell  upon  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  citizens.  The 
ooD^truotion  of  such  a  road  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Nashville  and 
Knoxville  Railroad,  and  especially  if  continued  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
would  draw  out  from  these  rich  store  houses,  treasures  that  would  in- 
spirit the  loom  and  the  anvil  with  new  life,  and  accelerate  the  speed  of 
tne  plough.  The  construction  also  of  the  Kentucky  Railroad,  necessa- 
rily passing  through  the  rich  coal  and  iron  banks  of  Anderson,  promises 
a  bright  future  for  the  manmfacturing  interests  of  East  Tennessee.  This 
is  a  subject  in  which  the  whole  State  feels  a  deep  interest,  relating,  as  it 
does,  to  State  aggrandizement  and  domestic  comfort.  Placed  in  juxta- 
position with  the  iron  and  the  copper,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  what  the 
results  of  their  development  would  oe.  Not  only  would  capital  flow  into 
the  country,  but  population  also ;  until  the  State  would  become  the  Key- 
stone of  the  South,  as  Pennsylvania  is  of  the  North 

In  these  coal  measures,  good  millstones  can  be  obtained  from  the  con- 
glomerates, and  erindstones  from  the  sandstones ;  while  the  8trnta  of 
reddish  and  of  white  clay  would  answer  admirably  for  burning  into  fire 
brick  and  fire  stones. — Southern  Journal  Medical  and  Phi/>iicai  Sci- 
ences. 


A  Monograph  on  Ovarian  Tumors;  with  an  extended  view  of  Ovario- 
tomy as  a  means  of  cure.  By  T.  M.  TwBtD,  of  Eckmansville,  Ohio, 
(  Continued  from  page  419. ) 

The  Symptoms  of  Ovarian  DropsyJWe  may  mention  in  passing,  that 
the  term,  Ovarian  Dropsy,  is  applied  to  almost  all  cystic  tumors,  whether 
they  arise  in  the  ovary  itself  or  of  its  broad  ligament,  in  the  omentum, 
or  in  the  dilatation  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  They  each  produce  nearly  the 
same  symptoms,  and,  therefore,  are  only  treated  separately  in  the  patholo^ 
gioal  ooDsideration  of  the  subject. 
8 
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We  shall  refer  the  sj^mptoms  of  this  disease  to  two  periods  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  the  other  after  it  has  ascended  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  first  symptoms  usually  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  patient, 
are  a  deep  seated  pain  in  one  or  both  groins^  with  great  uneasiness;  a 
bearing  down  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvis ;  and  a  peculiar  Mlness 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  More  particular  inquiry  elicits  that 
ihere  is  K  throbbing  pain  almost  constantly  felt  in  the  fundament;  that 
the  pain  is  produ^  in  passing  feces ;  and  that  there  is  also  a  pain 
and  burning  sensation  just  under  the  hip  of  the  affected  side;  most 
usually  the  limb  on  that  side  becomes  numb;  a  partial  loss  of  motion  may 
occur;  pricking  and  shooting  pains  are  felt,  and  oedema  may  take  place. 
The  veins  of  the  limb  become  large  in  some  cases,  and  piles  are  often 
complained  of,  producing  occassional  hemorrhage.  The  menstrual  flow  is 
usually  regulur,  but  may  become  profuse,  and  at  this  time  it  often  con- 
tains white  exudations.    There  is,  also,  pain  in  the  sexual  embrace. 

The  touch  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  reveals  the  uterus  healthy  and  in 
its  natural  position ;  but  by  placing  the  finder  posteriorly,  and  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vagina,  the  patient  will  complain  of  pain,  and  on 
further  examination,  a  tumefaction  will  be  found.  This  is  more  distinct- 
ly felt,  and  the  pain  is  more  acute  when  the  examination  is  made  per  rec- 
tum. 

To  the  fjEiot  of  an  inflamed  ovary  being  felt  through  the  rectum,  and 
that  without  difficulty,  my  own  experience  abundantly  testifies ;  although 
this  point  has  been  disputed  by  an  eminent  Professor  of  Obstetrics.  I 
have  carefully  watched  the  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  progress 
and  cure  of  these  inflammations,  and  have  distinctly  traced  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  diseased  organ  through  the  rectum. 

Constipation  is  a  most  frequent  symptom.  The  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
ovary  on  the  rectum,  and  the  fear  of  pain  in  defecation,  soon  produce  ac- 
cumulation of  feces,  which  causes  dbtension  of  the  abdomen,  not  so  much, 
however,  from  the  quantity  of  the  fecal  matter  retained,  as  the  flatulency 
produced;  so  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  a  large  and  flatulent 
abdomen  is  usually  present,  and  the  patient  always  complains  of  disten- 
sion. The  functions  of  the  bladder  become  intei^ered  with ;  there  is  fre- 
quent desire  to  make  water,  and  sometimes  inability  to  pass  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  constitutional  symptoms  often 
arise  which  simulate  those  of  pregnancy.  The  stomach  frequently  be- 
comes affected  in  the  morning ;  there  is  occasional  syncope ;  the  breast 
become  painful,  and  it  is  said  that  the  one  on  the  affected  side  is  more  so 
than  the  other.  These  symptoms  are  all  worse  at  the  menstrual  period, 
which  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  but  little  disturbed,  and  until  the  latter 
stages,  is  regular,  unless  the  cause  of  the  disease  arises  from  its  suppres- 
sion. At  this  time  a  tumor  can  bo  felt  bulging  into  the  vagina,  most 
usually  situated  between  it  and  the  rectum. 

When  the  tumor  rises  into  the  abdomen  most  of  the  symptoms  we 
have  referred  to  are  alleviated,  but  others  succeed.  When  the  tumor  is 
in  the  pelvis,  it  may  remain  stationary  and  give  little  or  no  trouble  to  the 
patient,  and  is  only  ascertained  when  it  presents  an  obstacle  to  parturition. 
But,  however,  it  most  usually  continues,  sometimes  gradually,  at  others, 
very  rapidly  to  increase,  and  the  symptoms  at  this  period  are  mostly  re- 
ferable to  pressure.  The  bladder  now  sufiiars  most :  its  cavity  is  drawn 
uff  reduced;  and  unable  to  distend^  00  that  there  is  frequent  decdre  to  pass 
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water^  while  small  quantities  only  are  ejeoted.  If  the  tumor  occupies 
the  entire  abdominal  cavity,  suppression  of  urine  may  result  from  the 
pressure  of  the  cyst  upon  the  kidneys.  Diuretics  fail  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  urine^  while  paracentesis  may  produce  an  instantaneous  flow, 
with  great  relief  to  the  patient.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case 
given  by  Bums  of  Madame  de  Bosney,  '<  who  in  the  space  of  four  years, 
was  tapped  twenty-eight  times ;  for  seven  days  after  each  puncture  she 
made  water  freely,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  appetite  was  good  and 
all  the  functions  well  performed ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  tumor  increased, 
the  urine  in  spite  of  diuretics,  diminished,  and  at  last  came  away  only  in 
drops." 

When  the  tumor  first  occupies  the  abdominal  cavity,  there  is  great  tym- 
panitis, so  much  so  as  to  obscure  frequently  the  disease.  We  are  uoable 
to  feel  the  tumor,  and  fluctuation  can  not  be  perceived  ^  but  it  gradually 
increases,  displaces  the  flatulent  intestines,  and  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  causing  pressure 
upon  all  its  organs,  and  especially  upon  the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  fre- 
quent sickness  after  taking  food.  Edema  occurs  in  the  lower  extremities, 
from  pressure  of  the  veins  of  the  abdomen  ]  dyspnea  comes  on  from  its 
encroachment  on  the  diaphragm,  and  the  patient  gradually  sinks  from 
exhaustion. 

On  examining  the  abdomen  we  find  a  circumscribed  tumor  in  one  or 
both  groins,  movable  under  the  integuments,  not  very  painful  on  pressure, 
and  traceable  into  the  pelvis.  There  may  or  may  not  be  sensible  fluctu- 
ation. As  the  tumor  increases  it  rises  above  the  intestines  and  stretches 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  which  have  a  tense  and  shining  appearance, 
with  enlarged  veins  on  the  surface.  When  the  patient  is  l^ing  on  her 
back,  the  tumor  is  more  apparent  on  one  side  than  the  other.  1  he  abdo- 
men, however,  retains  its  prominent  shape,  is  not  flattened  at  its  most 
salient  point,  and  this  appearance  does  not  vary,  whatever  position  the 
patient  may  assume.  The  tumor  may  extend  upward  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  nearly  dislocate  toe  ensiform  cartilage 

Fluctuation  is  frequently  observed  distinctly  throughout  the  whole  tu- 
mor, which  indicates  that  the  fluid  is  contained  in  one  cavity;  while  somc' 
times  there  are  only  partial  fluctuations,  bringing  us  to  thu  coik  lu^^ini) 
that  it  is  contained  in  many.  This  has  been  repeatedly  okscivcd  ;iiur 
death.  In  a  cyst  containing  two  or  more  cavities,  we  aru  uuaL)!e  to  re- 
cognise fluctuation  when  the  septum  intervenes,  although  it  i^  (julte  dis- 
tinct in  the  individual  sacs. 

Again,  fluctuation  may  not  be  perceived  so  distinctly  when  any  portion 
of  a  solid  mass  intervenes  between  the  fluid  ai^d  the  hand.  Tho  mode  of 
testing  the  presence  of  solid  matter  in  any  portion  of  the  cyst,  is  to  place 
the  hand  on  one  side  of  the  tumor  and  tap  it  smartly  with  the  other  at  a 
point  directly  opposite,  noting  tho  force  of  fluctuation ;  the  operation  is 
then  to  be  reversed,  and  if  the  fluctuation  is  equally  distinct  in  both  ope- 
rations we  may  say  there  is  no  solid  matter  between  those  points;  but  if 
it  is  less  distinct  or  distant  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  the  solid  matter 
does  exist. 

One  may  be  much  deceived  by  the  character  of  the  fluctuation,  and  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  tact  to  draw  any  inference  from  it.  In  the  first 
place,  a  cyst  may  exist  when  the  fluctuation  is  very  distinct  in  parts,  ex- 
tending to  the  c^cumference  of  the  tumor,  and  yet  it  may  be  composed 
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of  nomeroos  smtU  oysts.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  seen  by  many  medi- 
cal men  well  conrersant  with  the  disease^  who  decided  that  there  was  a 
very  large  cyst  containing  solid  matter  at  various  points  of  its  inner  sor- 
&ce^  but  the  distinct  flactoation  was  so  marked  that  they  supposed  the 
original  cyst  to  be  a  very  large  one.  This  patient  submitted  to  extirpa- 
tion, and  it  was  found  that  the  whole  tumor  was  composed  of  an  immense 
number  of  cysts,  and  nearly  all  were  filled  with  a  thick  fluid.  Another 
case  is  recorded  in  which  fluctuation  was  so  distinct  that  all  who  examined 
it,  decided  that  it  was  unilocular  in  character.  She  was  tapped,  but  the 
operator  was  obliffed  to  desist,  for  no  fluid  escaped,  though  a  large  trocar 
was  used.  She  died,  and  the  tumor  was  found  to  be  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  cells  filled  with  a  thick  glairy  mucus. 

Movements  in  the  abdomen  are  frequently  felt  by  patients  laboring  un- 
der encysted  dropsy.  These  sensations  are  variously  described,  some  ob- 
serve only  a  beating  in  the  abdomen,  others  perceive  motions  like  those 
of  a  child ;  but  they  are  all  greatly  influenced  by  the  mind,  and  become 
more  frequent  the  more  the  attention  is  directed  to  them.  They  usually 
depend  upon  the  pulsations  of  the  aorta  on  the  distended  cvst. 

Percussion  gives  good  in  ovarian  dropsy.  There  is  always  dullness 
fVom  the  pubis  upwiffd  to  the  circumference  of  the  tumor.  This  is  caused 
by  the  mass  being  placed  before  the  intestines,  so  that  the  resonant 
sound  cannot  be  elicited  though  it ;  but  if  you  apply  the  same  means  of 
diagnosis  posteriorly  in  the  lumbar  regions  when  the  patient  is  lyin^  on 
her  back,  or  even  around  the  circum^rence  of  the  tumor,  you  obtain  a 
resonant  sound;  because  the  intestines  occupy  those  spaces.  This  is  one 
of  the  chief  distinguishing  marks  between  this  disease  and  ascites ;  for 
in  the  latter  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  her  back,  the  fluid  gravitates 
posteriorly,  and  therefore  yields  a  dull  sound  iu  the  lumbar  regions,  and 
as  the  intestines  are  free,  they  float  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  give 
a  resonance  anteriorly.  On  placing  the  hand  gently  on  the  abdomen  and 
carefully  moving  the  parietes  on  the  tumor,  we  may  sometimes  feel  a 
crepitus,  or  a  sensation  like  that  produced  by  the  creaking  of  leather. 
This  is  perceived  generally  where  adhesions  exist  between  the  tumor  and 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  they  being  long  enough  to  allow  of  partial  motion. 
But  adhesions  often  exist,  where  no  crepitus  can  be  felt.  This  physical 
sign  was  pointed  out  by  Br.  Bright,  who  described  a  case  in  which  it  oc- 
curred in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports. 

The  tumor  itself  is  not  always  found  to  be  smooth  in  all  parts,  but  fre- 
quently portions  project  and  feel  hard  and  solid  to  the  hand,  and  if  firm 
pressure  be  used  in  different  parts,  hard  portions  can  be  ascertained  to  ex- 
ist aldiough  they  do  not  project.  <<  In  this  way,  if  the  abdomen  be  not 
very  tense,''  says  Dr.  Bright,  "we  discover  considerable  masses  of  un- 
yielding matter  partaking  of  the  general  rounded  feel  of  the  whole  dis- 
ease, but  conveying  the  impression  of  more  or  less  flattened  spherical 
bodies  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  fluctuating  tumor ;  and  these  bodies 
are  sometimes  so  large  and  so  variously  placed  as  to  suggest  to  the  unex- 
perienced observer,  that  the  liver,  spleen,  or  the  kidneys  are  enlarged  or 
in  some  way  .involved  in  the  disease. 

One  of  the  most  ludicrous  if  not  serious  errors  in  the  diagnosis  of  this 
disease  which  its  whole  history  afibrds,  occurred  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  not 
many  vears  since.  A  surgeon  of  high  attainments,  extiroated  from  the 
side  of  a  woman  what  be  pronounced  to  be  the  Lif^.    The  Doctor  and 
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hk  ooUeagpDs  who  witDessed  the  operatum,  believed  it  to  be  so,  and  pub- 
lished it  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  aehieyements  in 
surgery  I  The  woman  died  shortly  after,  and  a  post  mortem  examination 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  healthy  and  perfect  liver  still  in  the 
abdomen ;  and  the  discovery  was  thus  made^  that  instead  of  a  Liver,  they 
had  removed  a  tumor  somewhat  resembling  that  organ;  in  all  probabili- 
ty an  ovarian  diseased  mass. 

We  frequently  find  that  the  vagina  is  much  elongated,  giving  a  fun- 
nel shaped  character  to  the  cavity;  the  os  uteri  is  displaced,  usually 
drawn  upward  to  the  side  affected,  and  as  it  were,  twisted  upon  itself. 
The  uterus  is  found  to  be  movable  and  light,  and  unconnectea  with  the 
surrounding  structures.  It  can  be  thrown  upon  the  rectum  by  the  ute- 
rine sound ;  and  if  the  tumor  be  free,  it  can  be  elevated  above  the  pubis. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  uterus  is  so  pressed  between  the  tumor  and  the 
pubis,  that  it  becomes  fixed,  so  that  it  cannot  be  moved,  and  appears  con- 
nected with  the  tumor. 

The  ovarian  tumor  may  project  upon  the  vagina  and  press  together  its 
walls  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  introduce  the  fiuffer,  or  find  the  os 
uteri.  In  one  case  of  this  sort  which  came  under  our  obearvation,  the  os 
uteri  was  carried  quite  above  the  pubis,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
could  be  reached.  In  some  oases  the  uterus  lies  across  the  vagina  with 
its  fundus  on  the  rectum  and  below  the  sac,  so  that  the  finger  immediate- 
ly as  it  enters  the  os  externum,  touches  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus. 
These  malpositions  can  be  distinctly  ascertained  by  the  uterine  sound. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Ovarian  Cystic  humors. — In  no  disease  is  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  such  vital  importance  as  in  ovarian  dropsy ;  upon  it  depends 
the  chance  of  cure,  or  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  patient.  Its  diffi- 
cuUy  only  equals  its  importance;  and  to  prove  this  assertbn,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  six  patients  who  have  already  submitted  to  the 
abdominal  section,  without  saying  more  of  the  woman  who  had  her  liver 
extirpased— although  it  proved  to  be  a  mistake  I 

We  shall,  therefore,  so  &r  as  our  limited  opportunities  for  observation 
will  justify,  lay  down  the  diagnostic  character  of  this  disease,  and  point 
out  certidn  signs  whereby  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  abdominal 
enlarffements. 

I.  When  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  and  before  it  rises  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  confounded  with  two  malpositions 
of  the  uterus,  viz :  retroversion  and  retroflection. 

1.  The  ovary  is  generally  felt  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  between 
the  rectum  and  the  vagina :  in  some  cases  fluctuation  may  be  observed, 
but  in  others,  they  are  more  obscure,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  retrover- 
tion  of  the  womb.  When  we  examine  a  patient  laboring  under  the  first 
stages  of  ovarian  dropsy,  we  find  a  circumscribed  tumor  at  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  vagina,  between  that  canal  and  the  rectum,  painful  on 

Eressure,  and  very  much  resembling  the  fundus  of  the  uterus;  there  may 
e  retention  of  urine  and  constipation ;  the  os  uteri  will  be  found  in  its 
propel  position,  looking  backward,  the  body  of  the  uterus  forward,  and 
movable,  as  indicated  by  the  uterine  sound.  The  local  symptoms  are 
much  less  severe  than  if  actual  retroversion  had  ocucrred.  In  retrover- 
sion, the  OS  uteri  is  thrown  forcibly  forward  and  upward,  and  the  womb 
is  fixed  and  very  painful. 
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2.  Retroflexion  of  the  womb  is  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  cystic 
dropsy.  This  is  a  malposition  in  which  the  fundus  uteri  alone  is  thrown 
back  upon  itself  like  a  common  retort^  the  os  being  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, with  a  tumor  directly  behind  it,  between  the  vagina  and  rectum. 
This  is  the  body  of  the  uterus.  In  such  a  case,  by  careful  manipulation^ 
the  fundus  can  be  restored  to  its  proper  position,  and  the  tumor  conse- 
quently disappears.     This  will  not  occur  if  it  be  an  ovarian  tumor. 

IT.  When  the  tumor  occupies  the  abdomen,  it  is  to  be  distinguished — 

1  From  Ascites.  In  ovarian  dropsy  we  find  the  patient  generally  in 
good  health,  complaining  of  nothing  but  the  distention  of  the  abdomeui 
which  she  stat<2s  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  had  its  origin  in  one 
or  both  inguinal  regions.  The  abdomen  has  a  tense  appearance,  and  a 
circurascibed  fullness  can  be  perceived.  Sometimes,  however,  the  tumor 
occupies  and  distends  the  abdomen  to  such  an  extent  that  this  character- 
istic is  not  distinguishable.  The  abdomen  is  more  prominent  at  one  side 
than  the  other,  and  the  veins  are  very  much  distended.  When  the 
stethoscope  is  applied,  no  borborigmi  are  heard,  or  at  least  they  are  heard 
very  indistinctly,  while  percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound  anteriorly.  But 
at  the  upper  portion  of  the  tumor,  and  in  the  lumbar  regions,  the  clear 
sound  of  the  intestines  is  found.  Fluctuation  is  often  distinct,  but  some- 
times obscure ;  more  distinct  in  some  parts  than  others,  and  is  not  ob- 
served in  the  lumbar  regions. 

The  dullness  on  percussion,  and  fluctuation,  are  always  present  in  the 
same  part  of  the  abdomen,  whatever  position  the  patient  may  assume. 
They  are  both  found  anteriorly.  The  tumor  is  usually  smooth  on  its 
surface,  but  occasionally  irregularities  arc  observed  at  different  points  of 
the  abdomen,  which  appear  like  projections.  These  may  be  so  large  as 
>to  be  mistaken  for  enlargements  of  the  viscera,  when  in  their  position ; 
but  a  careful  examination  will  distinguish  these  prominences  as  parts  of 
the  cyst.  The  vagina  has  a  funnel-shaped  character,  and  is  usually  elon- 
gated; the  OS  uteri  is  turned  to  the  side  affected ;  but  sometimes  the  tumor 
bulges  into  this  canal,  and  fluctuation  can  be  felt  there. 

On  the  contrary,  in  ascites,  the  patient  has  generally  a  diseased  aspect; 
the  abdomen  is  not  tense,  and  its  .greatest  distention  is  below,  when  in 
the  erect  posture ;  on  lying  down  it  becomes  flattened,  change  of  posture 
producing  change  of  form.  Borborigmi  can  be  distinctly  heard  with  the 
stethoscope ;  and  when  in  the  supine  position,  anteriorly  percussion  elicits 
a  clear  resonant  sound,  which  is  the  result  of  the  intestines  floatinff  upon 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  cavity.  There  is  dullness  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gions from  the  fluid  descending  to  these  parts.  In  the  erect  posture  fluc- 
tuation is  most  distinct  anteriorly;  in  the  supine,  in  the  lumbar  regions ; 
(edematous  effusions  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  legs ; 
and  the  veins  of  the  abdomen  do  not  attain  so  large  a  size  as  in  ovarian 
dropsy. 

Thus,  tben, — from  the  fixed  character  of  an  ovarian  tumor — ^from  dull- 
ness on  percussion,  anteriorly,  not  being  chanced  by  change  of  posture — 
from  the  resonance  in  the  lumbar  regions  being  constant,  and  from  the 
tension  of  the  abdominal  walls  being  invariable — we  can  distinguish 
cystic  dropsy  from  ascites.  ' 

When,  however,  ascites  is  present  with  an  ovarian  tumor,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  signs  of-  the  two  diseases  become  blended.  In  that  case, 
sh'(/ht  percussion  produces  a  superficial  fluctuation,  seen  to  the  eye,  and 
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apparenily  very  near  the  snrfiEtce ;  but  if  the  fingers  be  suddenly  applied 
to  the  abdominal  walls,  they  come  at  once  in  contact  with  a  hard  sub- 
stance,  which  evidently  gives  a  fluctuation  entirely  distinct  from  the 
former. 

2.  From  Pregnancy.  Ovarian  dropsy  may  be  accompanied  by  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  breasts  may  become  enlarged,  and  a 
thin  secretion  take  place ;  they  may  become  tense  and  painful,  more  par- 
ticularly the  one  on  the  affected  side.  Movements  are,  also,  frequently 
observed  in  the  abdomen  resembling  those  of  a  fetus,  and  the  patient  may 
consider  herself  pregnant.  But  Ovarian  dropsy  may  bo  distinguished 
from  thb  natural  state  by  the  disease  commencing  on  one  side ;  by  the 
reralarity  of  the  menstrual  function ;  by  the  absence  of  the  areola  and 
foUioles  of  th^  nipples ;  and  by  the  touch,  which  reveals  the  uterus  small, 
movable,  and  of  its  natural  form.  No  ballottement  can  be  perceived, 
and  the  os  and  cervix  are  of  their  natural  form  and  consistency.  The 
hruit  of  the  enlarged  vessels  of  an  ovarian  tumor,  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  placental  murmur,  but  there  is  no  fetal  pulsation.  We  should  re- 
collect, however,  that  pregnancy  may  co-exist  with  ovarian  dropsy,  and 
materially  obscure  the  diagnosis.  Many  women  have  conceived  and  borne 
children  during  the  progress  of  this  disease.  The  tumid  state  of  the 
nipple — the  areola  and  follicles — the  suppression  of  the  catamenia,  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  os  and  cervix  uteri — reveal  the  presence 
of  pregnancy  during  the  first  months ;  at  a  later  period,  the  placental 
murmur  and  the  pulsation  of  the  fetal  heart,  will  dispel  all  doubts. 

8.  From  other  Cystic  Tum^s.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  distin- 
^sh  these  tumors  from  ovarian  dropsy;  they  assume  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  latter  disease.  Wo  may  be  assisted  when  they  are  small, 
and  if  we  ascertain  their  seat  of  origin ;  but  when  large  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  them  by  the  ordinaiy  means  of  diagnosis.  The  uterine 
sound  is  the  only  instrument  by  which  we  can  distinguish  ovarian  cysts 
from  other  cysts  of  the  abdomen,  and  this  not  by  positive  information, 
but  by  negative  signs. 

<^I  have  found,''  says  Dr.  Simpson  (London  and  Edinburg  Monthly 
Journal,  for  July,  1843,)  '<  advantage  from  the  negative  information 
given  by  the  bougie,  even  when  the  tumor  was  abdominal  in  its  seat.  An 
example  will  best  illustrate  my  meaning.  In  a  case  s^t  to  Edinburg  a 
few  months  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  having  some  opinion  given  in  regard 
\f>  its  nature,  an  immense  abdominal  swelling  that  was  present,  and  which 
had  been  supposed  by  some  medical  gentlemen  who  had  seen  the  patient, 
to  be  ovarian,  was  shown  not  to  be  so  by  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fol- 
lowing nature.  The  uterus  was  displaced  obliquely  backwards,  and  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  was  displaced  to  the  right  illiao  region  by  the  ab- 
dominal enlargement,  circumstances  which  were  easily  ascertained  by  in- 
troducing the  uterine  sound  into  the  cavities  of  both  these  organs,  fur- 
ther,  the  uterus,  although  displaced,  was  quite  movable,  and  when  its 
fundus  was  turned  by  the  bougie  toward  the  site  of  either  ovary,  and  the 
abdominal  tumor  lifted  up  as  high  as  possible  toward  the  epigastrium,  no 
obstruction  was  met  with :  nor  was  this  great  change  upward  in  the  di- 
rection of  the^umor  found  to  produce  any  dragnng  effects  upon  the  ute- 
rus, as  held  by  the  bougie  or  its  connections;  effects  which,  unless  under 
the  improbable  supposition  of  a  pedicle  several  inches  long,  would  have 
inevitably  occurred  if  the  diseased  mass  had  originated  on,  or  was  con- 
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neoted  with^  the  ovaries  or  uterine  appendages.  So  6r  the  evidenoe  was 
negative,  bat  so  far  important.  I  may  add  that  other  characters  of  a 
more  positive  nature -— the  history,  the  particular  form,  consistence  oC  the 
tamor,  its  position  in  point  of  the  substance  as  ascertained  by  percus- 
sion, etc.,  seemed  to  show,  seeing  that  it  was  not  ovarian,  it  to  be  in  all 
probability  one  of  those  hydatigenous  tumors  that  sometimes  form  in  the 
tissue  of  the  omentum,  and  whose  physical  symptoms  during  life,  in  many 
respects  correspond  with  those  of  ovarian  dropsy. 

4.  From  Tumors  of  the  Ulerus.  These,  when  they  assume  the  pe- 
dunculated form,  are  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  disease  under 
consideration.  LFterine  tumors  have  been  removed  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  ovarian,  by  Messrs.  Heath,  Otter,  Atlee,  and  others.  A 
distinguisbiog  sign  of  these  growths  is  the  increased  weight  of  the  uterus. 
If  wo  fi::d  that  the  uterine  sound  passes,  as  it  were,  ioto  the  morbid  mass 
— if  the  tumor  and  uterus  can  not  be  separated — and  if  every  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  tumor  corresponds  with  the  movements  of  the  sound| 
we  may  then  conclude  that  the  tumor  is  uterine.  But  if  we  find  the 
uterus  small  and  movable,  and  the  sound  passes  anteriorly  to  the  tumor 
— if  the  uterus  can  be  separated  from  the  tumor,  and  thrown  upon  the 
rectum,  then  we  may  very  confidently  state  that  the  growth  is  not  uterine 
in  its  character. 

5.  From  a  distended  Bladder.  This  is  not  a  frequent  but  an  occasional 
mistake,  produced  by  want  of  care  in  the  examination.  The  true  state 
of  the  case  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  simply  introducing  a  catheter 
mto  the  bladder — an  operation  which  ought  always  to  be  performed  be* 
fore  any  other  is  commenced  in  the  organs  of  the  female  pelvis.  The 
uterus  sometimes,  though  rarely,  is  distended  with  fluid,  and  may  also  be 
mistaken  for  cystic  dropsy.  When,  however,  it  is  distended  to  any  extent| 
its  tissue  is  developed  as  in  pregnancy,  the  cervix  disappears,  and  on  per- 
cussion of  the  abuominal  parietes,  fluctuation  can  be  perceived  by  the 
finger  in  the  vagina. 

6.  From  Caranomatous  and  Fibrous  Tumors,  In  the  early  stages^ 
ovarian  dropsy  assumes  the  hardoess  of  the  carcinomatous  tumor  of  this 
organ ;  but  the  latter  more  rapidly  effects  the  health  of  the  patient.  Such 
tumors  are  heavier,  the  surface  is  much  more  lobulated,  and  there  is  no 
fluctuation ;  their  progress  is  very  rapid,  but  they  never  acquire  the  sise 
of  ovarian  cysts. 

Again,  ovarian  dropsy  may  be  mistaken  for  fibrous  tumor.  This  error 
of  diagnosis  may  occur  in  the  multilocular  variety,  complicated  with  solid 
matter.  A  case  in  point  came  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Lee.  *^  A 
patient,"  says  Dr.  Lee, ''  presented  herself  with  an  abdominal  swelling 
on  the  right  side,  bard  and  without  fluctuation,  not  at  all  movable,  but  it 
could  be  traced  down  into  the  pelvis ;  it  had  been  a  considerable  time  in 
its  formation,  but  it  now  began  to  increase.  The  examination  per  vagi- 
nam,  discovered  that  the  brim  of  the  pelvb  was  occupied  by  a  solid  tu- 
mor 'y  a  small  nodule  was  felt  rather  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  pelvic 
cavity,  id  which  was  the  os  uteri.  The  sound  passed  upward  and  forward 
Dearly  four  inches ;  it  moved  with  difficulty,  as  through  a  cavity,  the  sides 
of  which  were  much  compressed.  This  examination  was  made  in  De- 
cember. Here,  theu,  you  have  every  characteristic  of  a  fibrous  tumor  in 
the  posterior  walls  of  the  uterus.  The  cavity  is  elougated,  the  uterus  is 
fixed  by  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  tumor  in  the  abdomen  is  bard 
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and  smooth,  pocBearioe  no  flootoation.  The  tumor  now  n^i^idly  inoreaMd, 
and  in  the  January  following  had  occnpied  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. There  was  then  distinct  fluctnation  in  particular  parts,  and  this  fact 
disclosed  the  real  nature  of  the  caeei  viz :  that  it  was  a  multilocular  cyst, 
complicated  with  much  solid  matter."  This  is  an  interesting  case,  and 
deserres  attentive  study. 

7.  From  accumtUaitdn  of  air  in  the  inteUines.  Many  instances  are  on 
record  in  which  flatnlency  of  the  intestines  has  been  mistaken  for  ovarian 
disease.  We  have  the  history  of  at  least  six  patients,  who  have  submit- 
ted to  ovariotomy,  and  no  tumor  was  found,  but  the  uterus  and  its  appen- 
dages were  healthy.  But  gaseous  distention  of  the  intestines  very  often 
strongly  resembles  an  abdominal  tumor.  Dr.  Buckner,  in  a  note  to  a 
manuscript  lecture,  observes :  ^^  I  have  been  commlted  recently  by  a  pa- 
tient in  this  city,  who  supposed,  and  had  been  told  by  her  attending  phy- 
sicians, that  she  labored  under  ovarian  disease.  She  had  formerly  been 
pronounced  pregnant.  The  abdomen  was  very  much  distended,  almost  to 
the  size  of  the  full  period  of  gestation ;  and  her  gait  was  that  of  a  preg- 
nant woman.  On  examination,  however,  the  uterus  was  found  to  be 
healthy,  and  the  abdomen  greatly  tympanitic.  This  tympanitis  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  the  patient,  under  the  use  of  brbk  purgatives,  is 
now  as  small  as  ever  she  was.'' 

The  resonance  on  percussion  is  an  infallible  diagnostic  sign  of  this  dis- 
ease; but  sometimes  a  peculiarity  arises,  and  must  be  guarded  against; 
and  that  is  that  the  ovarian  cyst  itself  may  be  tympanitic  from  its  adhe- 
sion and  subsequent  communication  with  the  intestines,  the  air  of  the  lat- 
ter passing  freely  into  the  cavity  of  the  former ;  but  before  this  takes 
place,  sufficient  time  is  afforded  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  original  dis- 
ease. 

8.  From  the  enlargemerU  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  The  hardened 
masses  frequently  found  in  multilocular  cysts,  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
diseases  and  enlargement  of  various  organs  of  the  body,  as  the  liver, 
sdeen,  omentum,  mesentery,  etc.  But  when  the  viscera  are  enlarged, 
the  general  health  suffers  materially ;  and  the  enlargement  commences 
from  above,  passing  downward.  The  irregularities  of  an  ovarian  cyst  are 
only  to  be  found  some  considerable  time  after  the  disease  commences ; 
while  morbid  enlargements  of  the  viscera  can  be  detected  from  the  be- 
ginning.— Cincinnati  Med.  Obterver. 


The  Presidency,  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso» 

dation. 

No  member  of  the  profession  who  has  any  regard  for  the  honor  and 
interest  of  medical  science  in  this  country,  can  regard  with  any  other 
than  feelings  of  the  loftiest  pride,  the  achievements  and  position  of  our 
National  Medical  Organization.  It  has  been  in  existence  but  a  few  years, 
not  having  yet  attained  its  majority,  and  yet  so  much  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  it,  that  we  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  iuBsocia- 
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tion.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  defects  in  its  organiiatioii,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  may  not,  or  that  they  will  not  be  removed  by  time. 

We  are  also  aware  that  some  members  of  the  profession  expect  too 
much  from  the  Association — that  they  look  for  its  positive  action  in  the 
correction  of  abuses  which  it  can  only  reach  by  a  sort  of  moral  influence. 
The  Association  is  not  a  law  making  power  for  the  profession  at  large. 
It  has  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  government  of  its  memherij  and  all  the 
power  it  has,  is,  to  out  them  off  from  membership  for  non-conformity  to 
its  code.  This  it  has  done,  and  this  we  trust  it  will  always  do,  whenever  oc* 
casion  requires. 

Among  the  more  prominent  defects  in  the  machinery  of  the  Associa- 
tion hitherto,  is  the  law  ordained  by  custom,  that  the  President  of  the 
Association  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  profession  of  the  city  in 
which  its  meetings  is  held.  This  policy  may  be  said  to  have  been  inau- 
gurated at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Boston, 
in  1849.  Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  was  President  of  the 
preliminary  Convention  held  in  New  York,  in  1846,  and  in  the  Conven- 
tion at  which  the  Association  was  formed,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  \^ly 
Dr.  Nathaniel,  was  chosen  its  first  President.  Although  Dr.  Chapman 
was  a  resident  of  that  city,  we  doubt  whether  any  one  will  question  the 
propriety  of  this  choice,  as  he  unquestionably  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  in  the  country.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  held  in  Balti- 
more, the  President  chosen — Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens — was  resident  of  New 
York.  So  that,  in  reality,  the  policy  of  choosing  the  President  from 
among  the  profession  of  the  city  where  the  Association  meets,  was  inau- 
gurated in  Boston,  when  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  was  chosen.  We  must  not 
be  understood  to  complain  of  the  propriety  of  the  choice  in  any  of  these 
cases,  for  all  the  distinguished  man  who  nave  occupied  the  post  in  ques- 
tion, were  eminently  worthy  of  the  honor,  under  the  rule  by  which  they 
were  elected.  But  with  Dr.  Hunt,  of  the  Buffalo  Journal^  we  think  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion should  not  be  measured  by  any  local  considerations,  or  bound  by 
precedent,  but  should  be  an  honor  conferred  by  the  profession  of  a  nadon, 
on  its  most  distinguished  member,  whether  he  be  a  resident  of  the  city  or 
State  where  the  meeting  is  held  or  not.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
medical  press,  and  the  profession  generally,  are  ripe  for  a  return  to  the 
original  order  of  things,  and  it  is  especially  honorable  to  the  profession 
of  Tennessee,  the  State  in  which  the  next  meeting  is  to  be  held — for  we 
have  no  doubt  but  the  NasJivil/e  Journal  represents  the  sentiments  of  the 
profession  of  that  State — that  they  have  come  forward  with  a  commend- 
able eagerness,  to  have  the  proposed  change  made  at  the  ensuing  meeting 
at  Nashville.  The  Presidency  of  our  National  Medical  Association 
shou'd  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  distinction  conferrf^d  by  the  profession 
of  a  nation  on  one  of  its  members,  in  gratitude  for  actual  service  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  medical  science,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Association, 
whether  he  be  a  resident  of  a  large  city,  or  of  some  country  hamlet. 

With  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Association,  we  think  that 
the  time  approaches  when  the  migratory  character  of  the  meetings  shoold 
be  in  part,  at  least,  done  away  with.  We  think  that,  so  far,  the  plan  has 
been  a  wise  one,  and  when  the  Association  shall  have  had  one  session  in 
the  southwestern  section  of  the  country,  when  the  profession  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  except  the  extreme  West,  will  have  had  an  o^^KMrtu- 
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nity  of  forming  its  acquaintance,  as  it  were,  some  proper  place  shonld  be 
chosen,  where  most  of  its  sessions  should  be  held. 

Washington  has  been  proposed  as  the  most  proper  place,  and  it  strikes 
ns  as  eminently  so,  particularly  if,  as  we  think  is  possible,  some  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  by  which  apartments  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution could  be  devoted  to  its  uses.  We  would  not  have  every  ses- 
sion of  the  Association  held  at  one  point,  but  would  have  at  least  one  out 
of  every  three  held  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  writer  in  the  Fe- 
ntntular  Journal  of  Medicine  proposes  that  every  third  meeting  should  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  but  we  should  prefer  that  they  be  held  at  the  seat  of 
the  national  government.  We  hope  this  question  will  come  up  for  db- 
cussion  at  Nashville. — Medical  dh  Surgical  Reporter. 


The  Medical  Testimony  of  Drs,  Willard  Parker  and  Oilman  in  the 
Trial  of  Huntington.    Analysed  by  Dr.  Braxtnlioh,*  of  Brooklyn. 

liloTTo :  <<  Non  omnia  possnmus  omnes.*' 

The  extensive  forgeries  of  Huntington,  his  trial  and  subsequent  con- 
viction, are  of  so  recent  date  and  so  well  known,  as  to  render  repetition 
unnecessary.  However  zealously  and  energetically  the  defense  might 
have  labored  to  free  the  prisoner  of  his  criminal  responsibility,  no  suc- 
cess could  have  ever  crowned  their  laborious  exertions,  for  the  criminal 
acts  of  Huntington  were  too  plainly,  too  evidentlv  and  glaringly  esta- 
blished by  the  prosecution,  to  entertain  the  slightest  hopes  for  their 
client. 

In  fact,  nothing  was  left  to  them  but  the  plea  of  insanity,  so  commonly 
resorted  to  under  circumstances  of  so  desperate  and  hopeless  a  character. 

Drs.  W.  Parker  and  Gilman  were  called  upon  by  the  defense  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  Huntington's  mind,  paving  visited  and  con- 
versed with  the  prisoner  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  the  medical  wit- 
nesses did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  declare  the  latter  morally  insane. 
Not  only  did  the  bench  and  junr  disregard  the  said  medical  evidence 
entirely f  but  the  former  rejected  it  even  with  signal  contempt.  Let  us 
inquire  whether  there  was  any  ground  for  that  action. 

The  arguments  on  which  the  medical  evidence  chiefly  rested  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Huntington  manifests  a  great  nervous  excitability  by  scrofulous 
constitution,  in  consequence  of  which  the  organization  of  his  brain  is 
deteriorated  and  himself  has  become  insane. 


*  Doctor  B.  has  been  one  of  the  most  respected,  and  well  known  pfaysioians  for 
the  treatment  of  Insanity  in  all  ita  forms.  He  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  large 
Lnnatio  Asylum  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and 
his  writings  on  ppyohology  and  Insanity  placed  him  among  the  most  distingnished 
men  of  that  speciality,  Germany  possessed.  The  reason  why  the  Doctor,  in  ad- 
vanced age,  emigrated  to  this  country,  was  to  obtain  the  commntation  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death  against  one  of  his  beloved  sons,  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  at  Dresden. 
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2.  Huntington  gave  away  and  8(][nanderad  tVe  large  snms  be  had  ob- 
tained by  bis  frandulent  operations  m  tbe  most  senseless  manner;  proof: 
tbat  be  is  insane. 

3.  Huntington  manifested,  wben  in  prison,  tbe  greatest  possible  indif- 
ference in  reference  to  bis  own  condition^  as  well  as  to  tbat  of  bis  fiunilj ; 
proof:  be  is  insane. 

4.  In  tbe  ancestors,  especially  in  tbe  fatber  and  motber  of  Hunting- 
ton, some  indications  of  insanity  baye  sbown  tbemselves,  consequenUy 
tbe  insanity  is  hereditary. 

Tbe  form  of  bis  insanity  is  tbat  of  moral  insanity,  a  species  of  mono- 
mania, by  wbicb  only  the  moral  functions  of  tbe  mental  faculties  are 
diseased,  whilst  the  others  are  perfectly  sound. 

No.  1. — That  tbe  scrofulous  constitution  is  apt  to  produce  such  disor- 
ganizations of  the  brain  as  to  become  tbe  pathological  basis  of  insanity,  is 
as  novel  as  any  hitherto  unheard-of  assertion,  a  mere  hypothesis,  borne  out 
neither  by  science  nor  experience.  Had  Drs.  Parker  and  Oilman  dili- 
genUy  inquired  into  the  real  condition  of  tbe  insane,  they  would  have 
found  that  in  these  unfortunate  patients  tbe  scrofulous  constitution  is  by 
no  means  prevalent.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  physicians  who  have 
acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  tbe  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  that  no  constitution  itself  predisposes  to  insanity,  or 
to  any  particular  form  of  mental  disease.  Hence  tbe  conclusion,  tbat  tbe 
preponderance  of  the  scrofulous  constition  of  Huntington  has  directly  or 
indirectly  contributed  to  tbe  insanity  of  tbe  prisoner,  is  totally  untenable. 

No.  2. — Huntington  gave  away  and  lavished  large  sums  in  tbe  most 
senseless  manner.  In  this  action  tbe  medical  evidence  of  Drs.  Parker 
and  Oilman  will  recognise  the  proofs  of  bis  insanity.  Had  tbe  Drs.  been 
well  instructed  psychc^ogi^ts,  they  would  have  found  the  direct  reverse. 
The  first  source  of  every  crime  is  found  in  the  presence  of  bad  disposi- 
tion and  desires,  which  men,  instead  of  suppressiuj?,  rather  favor  and 
nourish.  With  nutriment  of  bad  dispositions  and  desires,  they  grow  to 
passions  and  degenerate  to  vices  and  crimes.  This  is  the  ordinary  course 
and  developement  of  every  crime  of  whatever  name  it  may  be. 

Was  this  the  same  case  with  Huntington  ?  We  can  give  no  otibier 
than  an  affirmative  answer.  His  inordinate  longing  after  enjoyment,  bis 
tendencjT  to  squander,  was  the  first  proneness  of  Huntington  tbat  served  as 
the  primitive  motives  to  his  subsequent  criminal  acts.  His  circumstances 
were  not  qualified  to  indulge  in  them,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  bis  propen- 
sities be  resorted  to  illegal  means,  thus  becoming  a  criminal.  By  inquir- 
ing into  the  history  of  criminals,  to  which  the  literature  of  the  '<  new 
Pitaval"  furnished  ample  and  inexhaustible  material,  the  number  of  ibose 
is  rather  large  tbat  followed  tbe  course  we  have  described,  and  that  spent 
tbe  results  of  their  crimes,  from  forgery  up  to  murder,  in  ahnost  (be 
same  manner  as  Huntington. 

If  Huntington  bad  amassed  those  sums  wbicb  be  fraudulently  obtained, 
and  lavished  without  indulging  in  any  excess  and  debaucbeiy  whatsover, 
the  medical  evidence  would  have  been  much  more  justified  m  pronounc- 
ing him  insane,  and  consequently  irresponsible.  As  there  would  have 
remained  no  conceivable  object  for  his  crime,  he  might  have  been  labor- 
ing under  *^  money-monomania,''  or  with  other  words,  under  tbe  insani^ 
of  avarice,  for  wbicb  it  is  well  known  tbe  mere  possession  of  money  is 
the  only  object.    But  even  this  plea  would  not  be  tenable^  unless  borne 
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oat  by  other  nnmistukable  symptons  of  insanity,  for  ayarice  is  not  insan- 
itj  itself.  Huntington,  however,  was  not  avaricious,  but  on  the  contrary 
he  was  a  squanderer,  and  he  followed  therefore  the  ordinary  cou/se  of 
criminals. 

No.  8. — ^Huntington  appeared  in  prison  indifferent  and  apathic,  as  to 
his  own  future  and  that  of  his  family.  How  the  medical  evidence  can 
find  in  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  a  prisoner  the  proofs  of  insanity  is 
only  comprehensible  in  supposing  that  Drs.  Parker  and  Oilman  have  had 
little  or  no  opportunity  at  all  to  observe  patients  afflicted  with  insanity. 
Of  hundreds  of  instances,  idiots  excepted,  we  have  not  found  one  who 
had  not  manifested  the  greatest  uneasiness,  restlessness,  despair,  ire,  or 
violence,  or  grief  and  melancholy,  when  confined  to  solitude,  however 
kindly  and  humanely  they  were  treated.  The  calmness  and  indifference 
of  Huntington  signified  therefore  the  reverse.  The  prisoner  had,  in 
consequence  of  his  enormous  expenditures,  acquired  a  certain  notoriety 
in  the  metropolis:  hitherto  he  ha!d  been  surrounded  by  friends  and  flat- 
terers. His  intellectual  faculties  had  been  incessantly  put  on  the  stretch 
in  one  direction ;  he  had  been  constantly  anxious  to  conceal  his  forgeries 
before  the  world.  And  at  once  his  whole  artificial  construction,  made 
up  by  sham,  lie  and  fraud,  broke  down ;  his  artificial  character  was 
"  played  out/'  no  hypocrisy  could  re-establish  him  to  his  former  position; 
die  veil  feU  from  his  true  face,  and  there  stood  the  defaulter  in  his  crim- 
inal nakedness.  It  is  so  common  in  the  history  of  criminals,  that  a  mo- 
ment like  that  relaxes  the  previous  excitement  into  apathy  and  lethargy, 
and  it  is  found  particularly  frequent  with  criminals  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  '<  higher  classes.^'  Herein  alone  may  be  found  the  indifference  of 
Huntington,  and  hereby  again  Huntington  verified  his  standing  on  the 
common  level  with  criminals. 

No.  4. — By  Huntington's  uncles  and  aunt  there  have  been  traits  of 
insanity ;  Huntington's  mental  disease  is  claimed  to  be  hereditary.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  mental  affections  descend  to  the  issue  through 
generations ;  this  is,  however^  muck  more  the  case  with  phynical  affec- 
tions and  diseases.  Supposing  that  Huntington  originated  wi  >h  parents 
afflicted  to  a  certain  extent  with  mental  aberrations,  it  follows  lis  predis- 
position to  insanity,  not  insanity  itself;  just  as  little  as  an  individual  is 
considered  epileptic  that  has  descended  from  epileptic  parents,  before  the 
disease  has  fairly  appeared  with  an  epileptic  paroxysm ;  so  with  Hunt- 
ington. There  is  no  proof  of  his  being  insane,  and  as  yet  his  alleged 
hweditoiy  predin>osition  is  merely  gratuitous. 

The  form  of  Huntington's  mental  disease  Drs.  Parker  and  Oilman  de- 
fine as  moral  insanity.  The  nature  of  this  remarkable  disease  Dr.  Par- 
ker defines  as  follows :  Moral  insanity  occurs  in  an  individual  who  is 
afflicted  with  defeotive  organization  of  some  single  and  certain  parts  of  the 
brain.  The  patient  may  oe  jperfectly  self-conscious,  and  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  intellectual  faculties ;  he  may  be  able  to  discrimate  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  good  and  evil,  but  in  the  affected  parts  of  the 
brain,  propensities,  inclinations,  and  impulses  may  generate,  which  to 
balance  and  to  counteract,  the  patient  is  not  possessed  of  the  required 
moral  power.  Justly  can  we  say,  "  difficile  est  satyra  non  scribere*' 
The  term  of  '^  moral  insanity"  is  in  itself  a  nonentity,  a  '^  contradictio 
in  acyeeto"  and  it  is  almost  incomprehensible  how  a  scientific  man  and 
well  edseated  physioian  can  use  sudi  a  term  without  meaning;  and  use  it 
under  io  important  and  consequential  cirouin|f||(^^^^^^ 
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For  eveiy  act  an  indiyidaal  oommitB  in  a  state  of  unaoand  mind,  he  is 
irreaponsibrei  beoaose  his  mental  disease  deprives  him  of  his  moral  free- 
dom, and  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  state  of  insanity,  morality  does  not  exist. 
If  there  was  moral  insanity,  there  would  be  necessarily  an  insane  moral- 
ity, which,  howeyer^  as  yet  nobody  has  thought  of.  No  criminal  is  at 
once  consummated ;  he  becomes  so  by  degrees,  neglecting  to  suppress  by 
his  moral  freedom  his  original  faults,  propensities,  and  inclinations ;  they 
grow  to  yice^  wickedness,  and  crime  by  constantly  indulgbg  in  and  pro- 
moting them. 

Should  the  doctrines  of  Drs.  Parker  and  Oilman  gain  ground,  and  be 
adopted  by  practical  jurisprudence,  influencing  bench  and  juries,  they 
WiNud  cause  a  terrible  commotion  in  our  criminal  justice,  and  upset  aU 
our  ideas  hitherto  entertained  by  civilized  countries,  wilh  reference  to 
right  and  wrong.  Every  criminal  who  does  not  possess  the  required 
moral  power  to  restrain  his  vicious  propensities,  and  had  allowed  them  to 
develope  themselves  to  vice  and  crimes,  could  have  a  right  to  set  up  the 

Elea  of  moral  insanity,  and  legal  guiltlessness  therefrom.  Dr.  W.  Parker 
as  hitherto  enjoyed  Uie  reputation  of  a  highly  qualified  surgeon,  and  I 
do  willingly  believe  deservedly,  but  sure  it  is  that  he  is  no  psychologist, 
that  he  is  an  entire  stranger  in  the  science  of  psychiatriz.  And  hence 
he  would  have  done  by  far  better  to  resign  medical  evidence  in  cases  re- 
ferine  to  the  soundness  or  affections  of  the  mind,  to  men  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject,  and  more  competent  of  judging  it.  It  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  medical  dignity  and  influence,  if  medical  testimony  is  advanced 
which  bench  and  juries  are  obliged  to  disregard,  as  they  had  to  do  in  the 
case  under  consideration. — American  Medical  Gazette, 


On  (he  Value  of  Quinine  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent,    By  MoNTROSB  A. 
PalleN;  M.  D.,  of  St  Louis. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  ascribe  causation  to  mere 
antecedents — ^to  presume  that  certain  things  bear  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  when  the  true  relation  is  antecedence  and  sequence  only. 
From  this  common  error  medical  science  is  by  no  means  free.  Disease 
departs  from  the  human  system,  and  the  cure  is  ascribed  to  the  remedies 
employed,  when  the  true  solution  lies  in  the  efibrts  of  Nature.  This  is 
manifest  enough  when  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  patients  recovering 
under  the  ridiculous  infinitesimal  doses  of  the  disciples  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic practice. 

^  This  truth  should  always  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  scientific  phy- 
sician. It  inculcates  on  him  the  necessity  of  watching  the  operations  of 
Nature,  and  of  determining  how  much  she  is  competent  to  cast  off  the 
elements  of  disease.  Knowing  the  extent  of  her  powers,  we  are  prepared 
to  assist  her  when  she  falters,  and  even,  if  necessary,  to  strengthen  her 
well-directed  endeavors. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  grasp  with  avidity  any 
ihbg  poaitive.    Sciences  which  lead  to  certain  results^  are  always  por- 
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saed  wiih  energy.  Henee,  tbe  charm,  which  the  stadj  of  mathematics 
poesesses  for  many  persons.  Hence  tbe  desire  of  all  pbysioians  to  mas- 
ter the  subject  of  auscultation  and  percussion  in  tbe  exploration  of  visceral 
diseases.  Hence  the  study  of  tbe  microscope,  and  tbe  use  of  tbe  specu- 
lum. In  a  word,  to  this  desire  for  certainty  we  ascribe  tbe  anxiety  of  tbe 
physician  to  listen  for  sounds  which  convey  correct  information,  aod  to  in- 
spect diseased  organs  for  oocular  demonstration.  So  too,  in  therapeutics, 
he  seizes  on  a  remedy  which  leads  to  known  curative  results;  for  this 
reason^  quinine,  with  its  well  earned  reputation  in  intermittent  diseases, 
becomes  a  powerful  and  popular  remedy  for  good  and  for  evil.  [\!he  phy- 
sician, knowing  its  virtues  wishes  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  action — he  ad- 
ministers it  in  various  affections :  the  patient  recovers,  and  that  which  is 
a  mere  sequence,  becomes  in  his  mind  an  effect. 

We  lay  down  these  propositions  as  tbe  result  of  our  observations : 

A.  Quinine  is  an  efficient  remedy  in  intermittent  diseases. 

B.  Many  of  these  diseases  require  previous  medication  before  it  is 
proper  to  give  quinine. 

C.  In  continued  diseases,  whether  they  be  fevers  or  inflammatory 
affections,  quinine  is  of  no  value,  except  at  their  close,  when  a  tonic  is 
desirable,  and  then  it  is  no  better  than  many  other  vegetable  bitters. 

We  need  not  insist  on  the  value  of  quinine  in  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers,  and  in  intermittent  neuralgia.  In  many  such  diseases 
nothing  else  is  required ;  but  it  also  happens,  that  when  tbe  large  flabby 
and  coated  tongue  denotes  tjiat  there  are  elements  in  the  system  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  off,  it  is  necessary  that  free  purgation  should  first  be 
resorted  to  :  the  oondion  of  tbe  tongue  and  the  character  of  tbe  alvine 
dejections  affording  the  means  of  judging  how  far  this  is  to  be  carried  be- 
fore quinine  ought  to  be  administered. 

Quinine  has  its  value  in  intermittent  dysentery.  In  the  fall  season, 
when  dysentery  has  both  an  inflammatory  and  a  paludal  element  in  its 
pathology,  distinct  intermissions  become  apparent.  In  this  form  of  dis- 
ease, the  liver  is  much  involved,  and  the  indications  are  to  restore  tbe 
normal  healthy  actions  of  this  organ,  to  subdue  tbe  colitis  and  to  break 
up  the  exacerbations.  Quinme  alone  is  not  apt  to  succeed— calomel  and 
opium  aro  slow  of  success ;  but  a  combination  of  each  is  attended  with 
the  happiest  results.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  always  proper  to  give 
them  combined ;  it  is  better,  first,  to  relieve  the  inflammatory  element 
with  calomel  and  opium,  and  then  to  give  the  quinine  alone,  or  with  opium 
if  the  latter  be  required  to  restrain  the  irritability  of  the  bowels.  Qui- 
nine has  its  value  in  intermittent  pneumonia,  an  affection  by  no  means  of 
rare  occurrence  in  this  locality,  and  to  be  distin^isbed  firom  ordinary 
pneumonia  by  the  following  characteristics  :  Tbe  ngor  which  ushers  it  in 
is  more  violent  and  longer  continued,  and  is  followed  by  intense  heat, 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  is  succeeded  by  abundant  perspiration.  During 
this  period  there  is  great  headache  and  sometimes  intense  lumbar  pain ; 
the  pulse  is  rapid  and  soft,  and  not  full  and  strong  as  in  ordinary  pneu- 
monia. 

Dr.  Constant,  practicing  in  the  paludal  districts  of  the  department  of 
L6t,  in  France,  says  of  this  disease,  that  ^'  there  is  never  any  purulent 
expectoration,  these  pneumonias  never  passing  beyond  the  second  stage, 
i.  e.,  red  hepatisation,  the  pulmonary  engorgement  being  rather  a  san- 
guineoos  congestion  than  inflammation.     Auscultation  and  percussion 
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being  of  the  highest  yaloei  often  revealing  the  disease  when  nnsnspected, 
a  distinoti?e  feature  is  the  rapid  passage  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease,  so  that  eight  or  ten  hoars  after  auscultation  had  reveal  d 
only  a  oiroumsoribed  rdU,  a  whole  side  will  be  fonod  hepatized.  Under 
the  influence  of  large  doses  of  quinia  thb  rapidly  diBappvars  giving  way 
to  returning  subcrepitant  rdle  daring  the  remission  of  the  fever,  but  re- 
turning again  during  the  paroxysm,  if  this  have  not  been  out  short.  The 
crepitant  rdU  of  the  first  sta^e  is  almost  always  moist,  the  parchmetU* 
eraehing  rdle  only  having  been  heara  for  a  short  period,  two  or  three  times 
in  more  than  sixty  cases.  It  invades  large  sarfaoes  rapidly,  being  heard 
posteriorly,  sometimes  laterally,  but  never  in  front  This  fcrm  of  pneu- 
monia especially  affects  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lower  lobes.  It  espe- 
cially appears  in  summer  and  autumn,  while  ordinary  pneumonia  prevails 
in  spring  and  winter.  It  attacks  all  ages  indboriminately,  except  early 
infancy.  The  blood  which  flows  from  a  vein  is  oflen  below  the  normal 
temperature,  very  black  and  deficient  in  plasticity.  After  rest,  its  sur- 
face acquires  a  blueiah  color,  especially  if  the  patient  is  taking  quinia. 
The  clot  is  slow  of  formation  and  soft  The  huffy  coat  is  absent  or  very 
thin,  and  inclines  to  a  blueish  color.  The  condition  of  the  blood,  con- 
joined with  the  soft  pulse  and  red  hepatization,  constitutes  the  chief  dis- 
tinctive sign  of  the  affection. 

*^  In  this  district^  during  winter,  purely  inflammatory  pneumonia  is 
met  with ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  high  temperature  and  the  producUon 
of  malarial  emanations,  this  inflammatory  element  is  replaced  by  the  pa- 
ludal one.  There  are,  indeed  three  forms  met  with.  Ist.  Simple  pneu- 
monia. 2d.  Spring  inflammatory  pneumonia,  complicated  with  intermit- 
tent paroxysm.  3d.  Summer  and  autumn  intermittent  pneumonia.  The 
first  requires  bleeding  and  antimony  3  the  second,  antiphlogistic  treatment 
with  quinia,  given  either  simultaneously  or  subsequently ;  and  the  third, 
quinia  in  combination  with  external  revukives.  These  forms  may  still 
undergo  farther  admixture,  according  as  the  inflammatory  or  paludal  ele- 
ment prevails,  requiring  appropriate  modification  in  the  treatment. '' 

In  dysenteries  of  a  continued  type,  that  is,  when  they  are  merely  in- 
flammations, quinine  is  usel^.  in  pure  inflammatory  pneumonia,  no 
man  in  his  senses  ought  to  prescribe  it.  If,  then,  Quinine  be  valuable  in 
these  affections  when  they  are  of  an  intermittant  type,  that  is  to  say,  when 
they  have  a  paludal  element  mixed  with  them,  and  it  be  pernicious  when 
they  are  purely  inflammatory  and  continuous,  would  not  analogy  teach  us 
that  the  same  result  would  follow  in  fevers  ?  Paludal  fevers  are  remit- 
tent and  intermittent.  Is  such  the  case  with  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  ? 
We  must  not  confound,  as  a  slight  abatement  of  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  a  distinct  remission.  This  is  observed  in  many  affections  after  the 
repose  and  quietude  of  night.  If,  however,  we  exclude  the  argument  by 
analogy,  experience  will  teach  us.  We  have  seen  many  cases  of  typhoid 
and  typhus  in  our  hospitals,  in  which  the  quinine  treatment  has  been  to- 
tally discarded,  the  rates  of  mortality  decreasing  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  they  increased  under  its  treatment.  According  to  Dr.  E.  S.  Smith, 
of  this  city,  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  to  investigate  these  forms  of 
fever  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  results  of  his  experience  are,  that  in 
the  pure  forms  of  typhus  and  typhoid,  there  being  no  paludal  element,  the 
administration  of  quinine  is  never  attended  with  beneflcial  results.  Ty- 
phoid ftver,  whose  ohaiaeteristio  leiioa  is  ulceration  of  the  bowelS|  seems 
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to  us,  from  statistics  carefully  gathered  to  be  made  worse  by  quinine,  ai 
the  diarrhoea  was  universally  made  worse,  the  head  symptoms  increased, 
and  the  patient  more  prostrated  after  the  administration  than  before.  In 
this  connection  wo  will  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Barclay,  in  the  Londoi 
Medical  Gazelt  ^'  Times ^  January,  1853.  After  giving  the  reports  of  th  j 
cases  treated  by  him  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  some  with  quinine,  and 
some  without  quinine,  he  -says : 

'^  I  must  here  distinctly  state,  that  when  I  commenced  this  report  I  had 
no  idea  what  the  result  would  be,  and,  so  iar  from  believing  it  unfavorable, 
had  hoped,  that,  excluding  some  unfortunate  cases,  the  treatment  of  fever 
with  quinine  would  prove  rather  more  speedy,  safe,  and  effectual,  than  by 
ordinary  modes.  I  am  sorry  to  be  convinced  that  it  has  no  advantages. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  in  conclusion,  that  the  prevalent  type  of  fever  has 
been  what  would  be  called  '  typhoid,'  not  true  ^  typhus;'  one  or  two  had 
the  aspect  of  congestive  typhus,  but  wanted  the  purple-motted  rash."— 
St,  Louis  Medical  ^  Surgical  Journal. 


Intemperanu  in  Europe  and  the  East,    By  Dr.  J.  Oscar  Noyes. 

There  is  nothing  truer  under  the  sun  than  the  old  adage,  dc  gustibus 
non  disputandum.  When  I  was  a  votary  of  the  scalpel  under  Hyrtl,  of 
Vienna,  that  great  naturalist  used  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  an  immense  col- 
lection of  anatomical  specimens,  worth  several  thousand  dollars,  at  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Imperialists  in  1849.  The  Croats  drank  off 
the  alcohol  in  which  the  preparations  had  been  preserved,  and  trampled 
the  professor's  household  gods  under  their  feet.  The  anatomical  cabinet 
of  Professor  Kuysch  and  daughter,  of  Amsterdam,  was  so  admired  by 
Peter  the  Great,  that  he  purchased  it  at  the  cost  of  36,000  ducats.  The 
preparations  were  shipped  safely  to  Cronstadt,  but  in  passing  from  the  lat- 
ter place  to  St.  Petersburg  the  alcohol  was  spirited  away,  as  in  Vienna, 
and  the  collection  totally  ruined. 

The  Eussians  are  in  fact  enormous  consumers  of  alcohol.  They  send  it 
against  the  Circassians  as  they  have  sent  their  Crabbes  and  Woronzoffs. 
The  government  derives  a  great  part  of  its  revenue  from  the  excise  levied 
upon  intoxicating  drinks.  At  the  commencement  of  every  term  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  servants  (old  soldiers  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country)  are  brought  forward, 
and  in  their  presence  a  portion  of  arsenic  is  introduced  into  every  bottle 
containing  an  anatomical  preparation.  Even  then  they  are  required  to  take 
the  oath  of  total  abstinence.  In  Russia  we  might  almost  term  alcohol 
"a  fourth  estate'' — *'  a  power  behind  the  throne,  stronger  than  the  throne 
itself. 

I  think  that  travelers  making  a  hasty  tour  of  the  continent  are  generally 
guilty  of  egregious  errors  in  their  estimate  of  the  extent  of  imtemper- 
ance  in  Europe,  and  its  effect  upon  social  institutions.  They  see  com- 
paratively few  drunkards  in  the  streets  and,  without  caring  to  make  a  clo- 
ser examination,  are  ready  to  affirm  that  intemperance  scarcely  has  an  ex- 
istence— that  France,  Italy  and  Germany  constitute  the  Utopia  of  mod- 
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ern  Drinking.  During  a  year's  residence  in  Vienna,  I  had  abundant  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  extent  to  which  alcoholic  drinks  were  there  used. 

There  are  comparatively  few  drinking-houses  alter  our  model  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  but  the  gasl-hauser  serve  as  lager-beer  saloons,  and 
liquors  are  sold  largely  in  the  thousand  and  one  caf6s. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  Germany,  a  greater  portion  of  the  people 
indulge  in  alcoholic  drinks,  aside  from  wine  and  "beer,  than  is  the  case 
among  ourselves. 

In  the  quarter  of  Vienna  where  I  resided,  one  of  the  most  genteel  of 
the  city,  scarcely  a  Sabbath  evening  passed  without  drunken  brawls,  to 
end  which,  the  interference  of  the  police  was  often  necessary. 

Cases  of  death  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  intemperance,  as 
reported  in  the  journals,  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  I  remember 
in  particular,  two  remarkable  instances  of  sudden  death,  occasioned  by 
drinking  large  quantities  of  spirituous  liquors. 

The  wards  of  the  General  Hospital  contained  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  patients  whose  disease,  hepatic  jind  the  like,  had  been  induced  by 
intemperance,  as  the  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

Cases  of  delirium  tremens  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  One  of  the 
most  common  and  obstinate  forms  of  disease  was  distension  of  the  stomach, 
caused  by  drinking  inordinate  quantities  of  wine  and  beer.  So  common 
was  this,  in  fact,  that  some  of  the  attending  phys'cians  used  ordinarily  to 
begin  the  examination  of  newly  arrived  patients  by  percussing  them  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach?  I  may  state,  en  passatU^  that  some  of  the 
moderate  Germans  boast  of  being  able  to  drink  a  gallon  of  wine  per  day, 
and  glasses  of  Teutonic  ale  too  numerous  to  mention.  Professor  Oppol- 
zer,  a  physician  of  world-wide  celebrity,  whose  cliniques  T  attended,  often 
deprecated  the  drinking  habits  of  the  Germans  as  highly  deleterious  to 
health  and  general  happiness.  And,  in  my  opinion,  the  Viennese  are 
more  unhealthy  and  short-lived  than  the  inhabitants  of  New  York. 

Hyrtl,  by  far  the  greatest  anatomist  living,  often  said  to  us,  that  by  a 
single  stroke  of  the  scalpel,  in  the  dark,  he  could  distinguish  the  brain  of 
an  inebriate  from  that  of  a  porson  who  hadjived  soberly.  Now  and 
then  he  would  congratulate  his  class  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  drunkard's 
brain,  adm  rably  fitted,  from  ifs  hardness  and  more  complete  preservation, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstration.  As  is  well  known,  when  the  anatomist 
wishes  to  preserve  a  human  brain  for  any  length  of  time,  he  effects  hii 
object  by  keeping  the  organ  in  a  vessel  of  alcohol.  From  a  soft,  pulpy 
substance,  it  then  becomes  comparatively  hard.  But  the  inebriate,  an- 
ticipates the  anatomist,  while  the  brain  remains  the  consecrated  temple  of 
the  soul — while  its  delicate  and  gossamer  tissues  still  throb  with  the  pulse 
of  heaven-born  life.  Terrible  enchantment,  that  dries  up  all  the  foun- 
tains of  generous  feeling,  petrifies  all  the  tender  humanities  and  sweet 
charities  of  life,  leaving  only  a  brain  of  lead  and  heart  of  stone  ! 

Vienna  is  one  of  the  most  dissolute  capitals  of  Europe.  The  low  mo- 
rality— the  indecencies  exhibited  on  every  hand — the  universal  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath — half  of  the  births  in  the  city  illegitimate — the 
troops  of  legalized  prostitutes — a  single  lying-io  hospital,  to  which  a  mar- 
ried female  can  scarcely  procure  admission,  producing  annually  between 
four  and  five  thousand  bastards  for  death  in  infancy,  or  prostitution  and 
conscription  in  later  years.  Would  all  these  things  be  as  they  are  if  the 
Viennese  were  a  temperate  people  ?  No  one,  I  believe,  can  resist  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  their  drinking  habits  irfthe  foundation  ^f  ,?5y^i^i|  (it  l^m  f^ls. 
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Were  the  Germans  to  dispense  with  some  of  their  wine,  beer,  and 
liqueurs,  thej  would,  in  my  opininion^  become  more  clear-headed,  sound- 
heArted,  and  virtuous.  The  despotic,  anti-liberal  tendency  of  their  litora- 
tare  would  cease  to  exist^  and  Oeiman  infidelity — that  muddy  stream  of 
presumption  and  pedantry — would,  when  viewed  in  clear  light,  become 
more  repulsive  and  less  injurious.  With  them  the  grosser  appetites  are 
suffered  to 

** Drink  up  the  liberal  sap, 

The  TegetatiDg  vigor  of  philosophy, 
And  leave  it  a  mere  hnsk.'* 

Moreover,  wine  and  beer,  with  music  and  the  concomitant  pleasures,  all 
furnished  at  a  cheap  rate,  are  acknowledged  to  be  important  means  in  the 
hands  of  German  tyrants  for  keeping  their  subjects  opprersed.  Casks  of 
lager-beer,  butts  of  wine,  and  fiddle  bows — the  props  of  despotism  and  the 
upholders  of  dynasties !  This  is  not  saying  much  for  the  gallantry  and 
heroism  of  the  people ;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  are  they  worthy  of  liberty  who 
are  willing  to  take  in  exchange  for  it  the  ravishments  of  wine  and  revelry. 
If  it  is  melancholy  to  see  an  individual  drowning  hb  sorrows  in  wine,  what 
is  it  to  see  cowardly  nations  dissolving  their  griefs  and  disappointments  in 
the  lethean  forge tfulness  of  intoxication  ?  And  this  is  the  cace,  not  only 
in  the  Germanic  States,  but  throughout  Central  and  Western  Europe — 
England  in  part  excepted.  It  is  in  view  of  these  facts  that  I  consider  the 
evils  flowing  from  intoxicating  drinks  in  Europe  much  greater  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  individual  excess  may  not  be  so  apparent  and  repul- 
sive as  in  our  own  country,  where  there  is  more  activity  and  more  com- 
plete exhaustion ;  where  men  establish  new  empires,  kill  polar  bears,  and 
get  drunk,  with  the  same  national  enthusiasm.  But  Heaven  preserve  us 
from  sinking  into  the  Dead  Sea  of  European  intemperance,  involving  the 
loss  of  both  morality  and  liberty  ! 

Intemperance  is  astonishingly  prevalent  among  the  Sclave  tribes  on  the 
lower  Danube.  The  Serbs  drink  their  wretched  Slivovitza,  the  Wallachs 
the  vinegar-wine,  the  Greeks  and  Gipsies  dissolve  their  sorrow  in  Raki — 
the  vilest  possible  counterfeit  of  Brandy.  The  Wallachs  also  plant  a 
plum  tree  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  every  grave,  from  the 
fruit  of  which  they  distill  an  odious  but  much-loved  liquor :  **  a  very  liter- 
al illustration,"  says  Paget,  *'  of  seeking  consolation  from  the  tomb." 

The  Koran  is  a  judicious  code  of  health  applied  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
While  we  thank  Mohammed  for  abolishing  idolatry — wherever  the  faith 
of  Islam  is  received — for  destroying  caste  and  combining  a  certain  amount 
of  individual  freedom  with  the  traditional  despotism  of  the  East,  we  have 
also  to  thank  that  '^sanitary  commissioner  run  mad''  for  restraining  mil- 
lions from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  in  a  climate  where  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  them  is  exceedingly  great,  and  the  consequences  more  fatal 
than  elsewhere.     Alcohol  decimated  the  English  army  in  the  Orient. 

Tho  Koran  forbids  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  law  of  Islam 
is,  however,  capable  of  elastic  interpretation,  and  there  are  those  among 
the  faithful  who  contend  that  the  interdiction  is  leveled  against  the  abuse 
rather  than  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Notwithstanding  modern  in- 
novation-j,  the  great  Moslems  condemn  their  use,  even  in  the  form  of  rem- 
edies applied  internally  or  externally,  believing  with  the  Prophet  that  **  the 
sin  committed  in  drinking  wine  is  much  greater  than  the  advantage  reaped 
from  it.''     Those  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  are  most  ncru- 
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pulous  OD  this  point.  Generally  they  will  neither  smoke,  nor  drink  wine 
— neither  bay  nor  sell  it — nor  the  implements  with  which  it  is  made,  in 
order  to  live  by  such  traffic  The  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Koran  are  ex- 
ceedingly strict.  ''  Verily,"  saith  the  Prophet,  "  the  fires  of  hell  shall 
roar  like  the  lowin^s  of  a  camd,  in  the  bellies  of  such  as  eat  or  drink 
from  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.''  Uufortunately,  however,  there  have 
been  many  departures  from  the  early  purity  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  The 
island  of  Scio  was  conquered  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  Kipriuli,  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  its  wines.  Even  the  dervishes — those  pious  show- 
men and  cunning  Jesuits  of  the  East,  are  not  proof  agjinst  alcohol. 
Many  of  the  Sultans  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  the  last 
Padisha,  Mahmoud,  died  of  delirium  tremens  actually — though  of  tuber- 
cular consumption  officially.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Abdul  Medjid  was 
to  pour  into  the  Bosphorus  several  thousand  bottles  of  wine  surreptitiously 
introduced  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio  by  the  Kisler  Aga.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  of  Opnar  Pacha  drank  freely  of  Schnapps,  a  vile  liquid  in- 
vented, tbey  declare,  by  the  devil,  lona;  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Ko- 
raUi  and  therefore  not  forbidden.  I  oo  not  remember,  however^  having 
ever  seen  more  than  half  a  dozen  Moslems  completely  overcome  by  the 
influence  of  French  water. 

There  is,  doubtless,  much  intemperance  in  Turkey  that  escapes  the 
eye  of  the  traveler,  but  by  no  means  so  much  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  following,  taken  from  MacFarlane's  Kismet:  **  They  (the  Turks) 
have  no  sense  of  moderation.  They  may  sometimes  abstain,  but  they 
can  never  refrain.  When  they  drink  they  invariably  do  it  to  excess.  I 
never  saw  a  Turkish  gentleman  sit  down  to  his  dinner  with  any  appetite. 
The  danger  of  dining  with  them,  is  getting  fuddled  before  dinner  com- 
mences. Their  stomachs  are  deranged  and  vitiated,  and  the  effects  of 
this  way  of  living  are  visible  on  the  persons  of  most  of  them.  I  certain- 
ly did  not  expect  to  find  that  the  habit  had  spread  very  widely  among 
the  common  people ;  yet,  with  a  few  exceptions  every  Turk  we  met,  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  would  drink  Raki  without  any  scruples  and  quite  openly  ; 
and  it  was  not  often  that  they  would  refuse  to  partake  of  our  wine.  De- 
lirium tremens  was  a  malady  by  no  means  unknown  among  them." 

I  once  witnessed  rather  an  amusing  scene  in  Varna — [then  a  pandemo- 
nium of  war  and  crime,  of  filth  and  wretchedness]  — a  scene  of  which 
only  Western  civilization  can  boast,  and  which  was  Oriental  only  in  the 
accident  of  its  locality.  A  few  dissolute  women  who  spoke  the  En«rlisli 
language,  but  in  whose  person  Venus  and  Bacchus  had  united  their  worst 
attractions,  were  engaged  in  a  drunken  brawl  in  the  open  street,  with  u 
number  of  Scotch  and  Irish  dragoons.  The  French  police  were  attempt- 
ing to  abate  the  nuisance,  but  their  words  were  entirely  lost  on  those  aban- 
doned courtezans,  following  in  the  track  of  glorious  war.  A  crowd  of 
long-bearded  Mussulmans  collected  to  gaze  on  that  singular  apotheosis  of 
Western  civilization  in  their  midst.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  how  those 
turbanned  philosophers  did  shake  their  heads,  and  turn  away  in  disgust, 
saying:  **  0  Allah,  the  merciful,  deliver  us  from  the  faults  of  our  friends. 
By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  one  Mussulman  maiden  is  worth  more  than 
seven  of  the  most  beautiful  daughters  of  the  unbelievers.'' 

The  use  of  opium  is  by  no  means  eo  common  among  the  Turks  as  I 
supposed  it  to  be.  Theriakee,  signifying  a  lover  of  opium,  is  a  term  of 
reproach.     The  introduction  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  doubtless  had  some 
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iDfloenco  in  d'miDisbing  its  consuraptioD,  but  tbe  great  majoritj^of  the 
Turks  are  satisfied  with  the  milder  stimulus  of  their  favorite  Mocha  Nectar. 
But  now  and  then  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Theriakee  Trhartheey  in  Stam- 
boul^  may  be  seen  a  Turk  whose  pallid  brassy  countenance,  emaciated 
features,  sunken  eye-balls,  glistening  in  their  sockets,  plainly  mark  him 
as  a  smoker  of  the  Madjoon.  In  s^.me  instances  hideous  boils  break  out 
upon  the  face  and  neck  of  the  suflFcrer,  and  in  others  the  limbs  are  para- 
lyzed. Yet  they  declare  that  the  mental  ravishment  produced  by  their 
favorite  drug  is  cheaply  purchased  with  these  horrible  sufferings.  Those 
accustomed  to  its  use  frequently  consume  100  grs.  per  day.* — Ohio  Med, 
Jour,  and  St,  Louis  Jour, 


*  De  Quincy  used  800  grs.  of  opium  per  day,  and  I  attended  a  female  in  New 
York,  goffering  from  a  most  palntol  cancer,  in  which  800  grs.  were  given  daily  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS- 


THE  NEXT  SESSION. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annouucement,  the  next  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  will  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  and  from  the  information  we  are  receiv- 
ing, it  is  manifest  that  there  will  be  a  large  class. 

The  facilities  for  teaching  have  been  greatly  increased  since 
the  last  course,  especially  in  the  Anatomical  department,  a 
large  supply  of  fine  material  having  been  secured,  by  which 
we  mean  to  demonstrate  that  Anatomy  can  be  as  well  taught 
here,  as  in  any  winter  school. 

There  has  been  a  continuance  of  the  friendly  spirit  manifes- 
ted upon  the  part  of  the  Medical  Colleges  generally ;  in  the 
outset  of  this  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  continuance 
of  hostile  demonstrations  from  those  who  were  an  exception 
to  the  general  course  upon  this  subject,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  the  opposition  to  the  success  of  this  Institution  has 
not  been  of  that  open  and  manly  character  which  can  at  least 
be  respected,  if  not  approved. 

In  conclusion,  wo  would  remind  those  who  are  engaged  in 
secret  movements  against  this  College,  that  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing,  as  the  sword  which  they  have  drawn, 
entering  into  their  own  hearts. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  circular  of  the  Secretary,  this  body 
will  convene  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of 
May,  1857.  We  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  Association,  and  would 
urge  upon  all  organizations  entitled  to  representation,  to  send 
on  delegates,  that  we  may  have  really,  what  it  purports  to  be, 
a  National  Medical  Convention,  not  sectional  or  local,  and  not 
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to  be  influenced  by  cliques,  or  to  be  managed  for  the  advance- 
rpent  of  a  few. 

To  the  proceedings  of  such  a  body  properly  constituted  and 
permanently  established,  we  look  for  the  elevation  of  the  me- 
dical profession  in  many  ways. 

We  heartily  agree  in  the  propriety  of  the  proposition  origi- 
nating, we  believe,  with  the  Nashville  Journal,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  body  should  be  selected,  upon  the  ground  of  merit 
alone,  without  reference  to  locality. 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GEORGU. 


The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Georgia  will  convene 
in  the  City  of  Augusta,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  April,  1857,  and  we  would  urge,  the  medical 
men  of  the  State  to  be  present  upon  the  occasion.  With  as 
much  medical  talent  and  learning  in  proportion  to  population, 
as  can  be  found  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  we  are 
doing  almost  literally  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
simply  from  the  want  of  a  general  and  thorough  organization. 
We  would  unite  with  the  Augusta  Journal  in  the  remark,  that 
"  every  physician  in  the  State  should  consider  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  and  we  hope,  for  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  all  will  make  an  eftbrt  to  attend.**  With  the  rail- 
road facilities  now  found  in  our  State,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
for  every  quarter  to  be  fully  represented  in  the  Society  at  al- 
most any  point,  and  we  hope  the  Society,  in  selecting  their 
place  for  meeting  each  year,  will  have  regard  to  every  section, 
and  thus  excite  and  keep  up  the  interest  of  all. 

We  would,  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  Atlanta  as  the  next  point,  and  shall  confidently  ex- 
pect  that  the  invitation  (which  will  doubtless  be  presented  by 
the  members  resident  here)  will  not  be  disregarded. 


"THE  SOUTHERN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES." 

W  e  are  pleased  to  note  the  fact,  that  this  Journal  is  not "  deacC* 
but  has  only  been  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  and  that- 
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it  has  reappeared  with  new  life  and  vigor.  We  can  commend 
it  as  an  excellent  Journal  and  deserving  success,  which  we 
hope  it  will  receive  in  full  measure. 

The  Journal  is  published  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  contains 
eighty  pages— monthly,  at  $3  a  year,  and  edited  by  Richard 
O.  Currey,  A.  M.,  M.  D., — evidently  a  gentleman  of  talent  and 
energy. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  have  received  the  Catalogue  of  the  Medical  College  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  Charleston,  for  the  Session  of 
1856-7,  from  which  we  learn  that  they  numbered  in  their 
class  245 ;  we  take  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  Institution. 


American  Medical  Association. 


The  tenth  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Nash- 
ville, on  Tuesday,  May  the  5th,  1857. 

All  bodies  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Association, 
would  very  much  further  and  facilitate  its  affairs  by  sending 
lists  of  their  representatives  at  an  early  period  to  the  under- 
signed. 

ARTICLE   SECOND   OF   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

"  The  members  of  this  institution  shall  collectively  repre- 
sent and  have  cognizance  of  the  medical  profession  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  hold  their  appointment  to 
membership  either  as  delegates  from  local  institions,  as  mem- 
bers by  invitation,  or  as  permanent  members. 

"  The  Delegates  shall  receive  the  appointment  from  perma- 
nently organized  medical  societies,  medical  colleges,  hospitals, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  other  permanently  organized  medical  in- 
stitutions of  good  standing  in  the  United  States.  Each  dele- 
gate shall  hold  his  appointment  for  one  year,  and  until  an- 
other is  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  shall  participate  in  all 
the  business  and  aftairs  of  the  Association. 

"  Each  local  society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  one 
delegate  to  the  Association,  for  every  ten  regular  resident 
members,  and  one  for  every  additional  fraction  of  more  than 
half  this  number.  ^ 
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"  The  faculty  of  every  regularly  constituted  medical  college, 
or  chartered  school  of  medicine,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  two  delegates.  The  professional  staff  of  every  char- 
tered or  municipal  hospital  containing  a  hundred  inmates  or 
more,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates;  and 
every  other  permanently  organized  medical  institution  of  good 
standing  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  one  delegate. 

"  The  members  by  Invitation  shall  consist  ot*  practitioners  of 
reputable  stahding,  from  sections  of  the  United  {States  not 
otherwise  represented  at  the  meeting.  They  shall  receive  their 
appointment  by  invitation  of  the  meeting,  after  an  introduc- 
tion from  any  of  the  membera  present,  or  from  any  of  the 
absent  permanent  members.  They  shall  hold  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Association  until  the  close  of  the  annual  session 
at  which  they  are  received,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  all  its  affairs  as  in  the  case  of  delegates. 

**  The  Permanent  Me?nbhrs  shall  consist  of  all  those  who  have 
served  in  the  capacity  of  delegates,  and  ot  such  other  members 
as  may  receive  me  appointment  by  unanimous  votes. 

"  Permanent  members  shall  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  attend 
the  meetings,  and  participate  in  the  affairs  "bf  the  Association, 
but  without  the  right  of  voting ;  and  when  not  in  attendance, 
thev  shall  be  authorized  to  grant  letters  of  introduction  to  rep- 
utable practitioners  of  medicine  residing  in  tljeir  vicinity,  who 
may  wish  to  participate  in  the  business  of  the  meetings,  as 
provided  for  members  by  invitation. 

"  Every  member  elect  prior  to  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  annual  meeting,  or  before  voting  on  any  question  after 
the  meeting  has  been  organized,  must  sign  these  regulations, 
inscribing  his  name  and  address  in  full,  specifying  in  what 
capacity  he  attends,  and  if  a  delegate,  the  title  of  the  institu- 
tion from  which  he  has  received  his  appointment." 

Sesolutions  passed  at  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  Association, 
held  at  Philadelphia : 

Besolvedy  That  no  State  or  local  society  shall  hereafter  be 
entitled  to  representation  in  this  Association  that  has  not 
adopted  its  code  of  Ethics. 

JUesolved,  That  no  State  9C  local  society  that  has  intentionally 
violated  or  disregarded  any  article  or  clause  in  the  code  of 
Ethics,  shall  any  longer  be  entitled  to  representation  in  this 
body. 

Itesolvedy  That  no  organization  or  institution  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  this  Association,  shall  bo  considered  in  good 
standing,  which  has  not  adopted  its  code  of  Ethics." 

Resolutions  passed  at  the  ninth  meeting,  held  at  Detroit: 

"  Resolvcdy  That  any  new  medical  institution  not  heretofore 
represented  in  this  body,  be  required  to  transmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  credentials  of  its  delegates,  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence,  capacity  and  good  etanding.      ^ g  ^^^  ^y  ^^ v.v.^iw 
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Medical  presses  throughout  the  Union  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  copy  the  above  resolutions  at  their  earliest  conven- 
ience. ROBT.  C.  FOSTER, 
Secretary  Amer.  Med.  Ass.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A  Convention  of  ^Icdical  Editors. 

The  Southern  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  pro- 
poses that  a  convention  of  the  editors  of  the  American  medi- 
cal press  should  be  held  during  the  forthcoming  sitting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  Xashvillc,  '*to  deliberate 
upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  support  and  progress  of 
medical  periodical  literature.**  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
medical  journals  in  this  country  do  not,  as  a  rule,  receive  that 
support  from  the  profession  to  which  they  are  entitled.  A 
large  number  of  subscribers  take  their  journals  regularly  with- 
out paying  for  them,  or  without  paying  promptly  ;  some  from 
inadvertence,  buWnany,  wo  fear,  deliberately.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  proposed  convention  is  to  institute  a  reform  in  this 
respect,  and  enable  the  conductors  of  the  periodical  press,  not 
only  to  be  indemnified  from  loss,  but  by  a  reasonable  pecu- 
niary return  for  the  expenditure  of  time  and  talent  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  medical  periodical  literature,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  profession.  The  eliect  of 
good  medical  journals  upon  the  progress  of  medicine  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated.  As  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Jour- 
TiaZ  justly  remarks,  without  them  the  profession  would  be  "  an 
army  without  banners,  or  a  ship  witho.ut  sails."  It  is  only  by 
means  of  a  constant  interchange  of  new  ideas,  the  publication 
of  new  discoveries,  the  promotion  of  friendly  feelings  through- 
out the  scientific  world,  that  science  can  advance  with  those 
rapid  strides  which  render  the  present  age  so  remarkable. 

It  may  seem  a  very  easy  thing  to  obtain  from  subscribers  to 
medical  periodicals  the  small  amount  which  is  annually  due 
from  them.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  many  instances 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  suppose  that  every  journal  has  a 
certain  number,  some  a  large  number,  of  names  on  its  lists, 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  receive  the  periodical  without  ever 
paying  for  it,  besides  others  whose  payment  is  withheld  so 
long,  or  obtained  with  such  difficulty,  as  to  make  it  no  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  expense  incurred  by  the  editor  or 
proprietor.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  see  the  suggestion  ot 
the  Southern  Journal,,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  carried  into  eflfect 
If  the  majority  of  the  editorial  corps  will  agree  to  adopt  the 
cash  system,  and  refuse  to  supply  subscribers  who  are  in  ar- 
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rears,  until  all  accounts  are  settled,  we  are  confident  that  there 
will  be  no  reason  to  regret  the  reform.  The  only  subscribers 
lost  will  be  those  who  do  not  pay,  and  hence  the  result  will  be 
an  actual  gain  to  the  proprietor;  while  if  all  journals  will  unite 
in  this  plan,  the  delinquents  will  not  be  able,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  to  supply  themselves  by  running  in  debt  for  another 

Eeriodical.  We  think  a  convention  of  editors  might  also 
ave  a  favorable  effect  upon  our  medical  periodical  litera- 
ture, by  deliberating  upon  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
character  of  our  journals,  by  obtaining  a  larger  amount  of 
valuble  original  matter,  both  on  the  science  of  medicine  and 
on  the  ethics  of  our  profession.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
small  a  space  is  generally  devoted  to  original  articles,  and  how 
inferior  many  of  these  are  in  quality.  Many  of  our  medical 
periodicals  are  chiefly  composed  of  extracts  from  other  jour- 
nals, and  we  could  name  one,  at  least,  whose  short  existence 
was  almost  sustained  by  matter  transferred  from  our  own 
pages.  The  subject  of  advertisements  is  one  which  should  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  convention ;  and  considering  the  profit 
yielded  by  this  department,  and  the  importance  of  its  effects 
upon  the  character  of  our  profession,  it  19  surprising  that  so 
little  should  have  been  said  on  this  point. 

"We  have  briefly  referred  to  a  few  of  the  topics  which  would 
naturally  come  before  the  editorial  convention.  There  are 
several  others  which  would  also  form  appropriate  subjects  for 
discussion,  should  the  proposition  of  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
Journal  meet  with  favor,  which  we  sincerely  hope  will  be  the 
case. — Boston  Med.  ^'  Surg,  Journal 


Effects  of  Chloroform  on  Uterine  Contractions. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  North  American  Medico- Chi- 
rurgical  BevieWy  we  find  some  very  interesting  remarks  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  John  Hardin  on  the  subject  of  "Transverse 
Presentations  of  the  Foetus."  The  following,  however,  has 
attracted  our  especial  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  impor- 
tance and  its  being  altogether  contrary  to  our  own  experience. 
While  treating  of  remedies  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  relaxing  the  uterus  before  undertaking  version,  the  author 
says — "Fortunately,  modern  investigation  has  brought  to  our 
knowledge  a  remedy,  prompt,  efficient,  and  so  nearly  safe  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  it  in  preference  to  all  others. 
This  remedy,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  chloroform,  used  to  the 
extent  of  producing  as  full  and  complete  ansethesia  as  would 
be  required  for  amputating  a  limb.  A  holds  the  uterine  action 
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in  complete  abeyance,  so  that  we  may  calmly  and  considerately 
employ  any  mode  of  changing  the  presentation  of  the  child 
that  we  may  desire." 

Now,  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  author  does  not  stand  alone 
in  thus  believing  in  the  power  that  chloroform  possesses  over 
the  contractility  of  the  uterine  muscular  fibre.  Even  Simpson 
himself,  the  father  of  *'  chloroform  in  midwifery,"  speaks  of 
the  deep  state  of  aneethesia  suspending  uterine  action,  or  even 
causing  relaxation  of  the  organ.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  organ 
can  be  made  thus  safely  to  relax  its  hold  on  the  foetus  while 
we  perform  version,  either  cephalic  or  podalic,  then  are  we 
surely  possessed  ot  a  remedy  which  robs  ''cross  births"  of 
half  their  terror.  Whether  all  thib  is  true  or  not  we  will  not 
now  say,  preferring  to  await  a  little  more  experience  on  the 
subject.  Thus  far,  however  (and  we  claim  some  experience  in 
such  matters,)  we  have  never  met  with  a  case  wherein  even 
the  most  complete  state  of  aa^thesia  has  done  more  than  delay 
the  recurrence  of  the  expulsive  eftbrts  of  the  uterus :  whenever 
our  hand  has  been  introduced  under  such  circumstances,  we 
have  found  the  normal  tonic  contractions  of  the  organ  on  the 
child  altogether  ttnatfected.  In  other  words,  our  own  obser- 
vation teaches  us,  that  under  the  state  of  complete  ansethesia 
the  womb  is  closely  applied  to  the  ovoid  form  of  the  foetus, 
and  that  any  eflfort  to  perform  version  arouses  the  organ  as 
fully  as  in  a  case  where  no  chloroform  has  been  administered. 

IN.  0.  Med.  News  ^  Gaz. 


Dr,  Livingston. 

Dr.  Livingston,  who  lately  returned  to  Great  Britain,  from 
an  absence  of  neyly  seventeen  years  in  the  wilds  of  South 
Africa,  is  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a  degree  of  public  atten- 
tion, quite  unusual  with  our  phlegmatic  neighbors.  But  he 
well  deserves  it  and  tenfold  more.  As  an  example  of  a  perse- 
vering and  self-sacrificing  man  of  science  and  a  zealous  mis- 
sionary, he  has  probably  no  equal  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
Church,  or  in  the  medical  profession.  In  addition  to  all,  his 
modesty  in  positively  refusing  to  publish  to  the  world  the  de- 
tails of  the  dangers  he  has  encountered,  is  equally  rare,  and 
although  carried  to  an  uunecessaty  extreme,  forms  an  agreea- 
ble contrast  to  the  romantic  accounts  of  some  professedly  sci- 
entific tnivellers,  whom  we  might  name.  In  one  of  his  pub- 
lic addresses,  he,  however,  mentioned  incidentally  that  for 
sixUen  ye  trs  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  conversing  in  hia 
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native  language,  a  circumstance  which  is  of  itself  significant 
to  our  minds  of  positive  suftering  seldom  endured,  even  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  state  prison,  llis  contributions  to  scientific 
knowledge  have  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public,  but  doubt- 
less will  be  ere  long,  when  we  look  for  some  most  interesting 
additions  to  our  present  slender  information,  concerning  the 
diseases  of  the  countries  through  which  he  traveled.  In  his 
address  before  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  steted  that 
some  of  the  interior  districts  of  Africa  are  perfect  sanatoria, 
and  among  the  pure  negro  family,  many  diseases  common  in 
Europe  are  almost  unknown.  Small-pox  and  measles  had  not 
been  known  for  twenty  years,  and  consumption,  scrofula,  can- 
cer, and  hydrophobia  are  seldom  heard  of. — North  American 
Med.  Chirurff.  Revieio. 


Contest  heticeeii  Mr.  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Syme. 

Now  that  the  smoke  of  the  contest,  conducted,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  on  the  other  by  the  equally  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Syme,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  whi6h  the 
late  Mr.  Liston  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  the  knife  in  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  has  passed  away,  it  turns  out  as  we 
predicted,  that  the  Scotch  professor  has  gained  the  day,  and 
the  victorious  i)arty  are  having  a  gay  time  over  the  defeat  of 
the  Queen's  surgeon.  The  last  and  decisive  charge  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pirrie,  wliose  array  of  facts  in  proof  that  Mr.  Liston 
h^d  the  scalpL'l  in  the  underhand  position,  as  represented  in 
the  various  wood-cuts  which  appear  in  the  pages  of  his  own, 
Mr.  Pirrie's,  Mr.  Miller's,  and  Mr.  Druitt's  books  on  surgery, 
is  perfectly  overwhelming. 

But  hardly  is  i\\\s  (freat  battle  of  the  knives  decided  before 
another  equally  honorable  to  the  distinguished  parties  involved 
is  be^un.  Mr.  RamRbothani,  who,  however,  notwithstanding 
his  high  position  in  the  obstetric  world  and  the  adaptative  na- 
ture of  his  calling  to  the  annually  recurring  professional  wants 
of  her  Majesty,  has  not  we  believe,  the  entree  of  the  royal 
chamber,  charges  publftly  upon  Mr.  Churchill,  a  brother  ac- 
coucheur, a  theft  committed  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  articles  said  to  be  stolen  arc  certain  wood-cut  illustrations, 
which,  without  leave  or  license,  or  even  an  acknowledgment, 
Mr.  Cliurchill  was  wicknd  enough  to  copy  from  Mr.  Ramsbo- 
tham's  book  on  midwifery,  published  about  that  time.  The 
war  has  just  begun,  and  how  it  will  end  the  world  will  no 
doubt  in  due  time  be  informed.  In  the  meantime,  speculation 
is  rife,  and  the  intenscst  interest  is  felt  to  know  the  result. — 
North  Amerv'an  Med.  Chirurff.  Her  ley.       uigmzeaoyGoOQl^ 
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WTien  is  a  Medical  Teacher  or  Practitioner  Superannuated  f 

In  the  organization  of  one  of  our  western  medical  schools 
some  years  ago,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution  de- 
clared, by  the  enactment  of  a  statute,  that  when  a  professor 
has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  he  is  no  longer  qualified 
to  teach,  but  must  consider  himself  superannuated,  in  spite  of 
whatever  testimony  he  may  have  to  the  contrary.  In  Paris,  a 
law  prevails  in  regard  to  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons, 
similar  in  its  bearing,  but  even  still  more  arbitrary  and  unjust, 
since  its  limit  is  five  years  less.  Under  this  regulation  MM. 
Paul  Dubois,  Cruveilhicr,  Bonneau,  and  Ilervez  de  Ch^goin, 
having  reached  the  fatal  sixtieth  year,  retired  from  their  respec- 
tive posts  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  M.  Paul 
Dubois  continues,  however,  as  Professor  of  Clinical  Midwifery 
to  the  Faculty  at  the  Hopital  des  Cliniques ;  it  is  at  the  Mater- 
nite  that  he  will  have  a  successor. — lb. 


Leeches. 

In  the  travels  of  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.  D.,  through 
Sikkim  and  Nepaul  Himalayas,  the  following  statements 
occur : — 

"  Leeches  swarmed  in  incredible  profusion  in  the  streams 
and  damp  grass,  and  among  the  bushes:  they  got  into  my 
hair,  hung  on  my  eyelids,  and  crawled  up  my  legs  and  down 
my  back.  I  repeatedly  took  upwards  of  a  hundred  from  my 
legs,  where  the  small  ones  used  to  collect  in  clusters  on  the 
instep ;  the  sores  which  they  produced  were  not  healed  for  five 
months  afterwards,  and  I  retain  the  scars  to  the  present  day. 
*  *  *  *  Another  pest  is  a  small  midge  or  sand-fly,  which 
causes  intolerable  itching  and  subsequent  irritation,  and  is  in 
this  respect  the  most  ins^erable  torment  in  Sikkim ;  the  mi- 
nutest rept  in  one's  clothes  is  detected  by  the  acute  senses  of 
this  insatiable  blood-sucker,  which  is  itself  so  small  as  to  be 
barely  visible  without  a  microscope.  We  daily  arrived  at  our 
camping  ground,  streaming  with  blood,  and  mottled  with  the 
bites  of  peepsas,  gnats,  midges,  and  mosquitoes,  besides  being 
infested  with  ticks."  (Vol.il,  p.  18.)  "A  large  tick-infests 
the  small  bamboo,  and  a  more  hateful  insect  I  never  encoun- 
tered. A  traveler  cannot  avoid  these  insects  coming  on  his 
person  (sometimes  in  great  numbers)  as  he  brushes  through 
the  forest ;  they  get  inside  bis  dre?s  and  insert  the  proboscis 
deeply  without  pain.     Buried  head  and  shoulders  and  retained 
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by  a  barbed  lancet,  the  tick  is  only  to  be  extracted  by  "force, 
which  is  very  painful.  I  have  devised  many  tortures,  mechan- 
ical and  chemical,  to  induce  these  disgusting  intruders  to  with- 
draw the  proboscis,  but  in  vain." — ( v  ol.  I,  p.  166.) — American 
Journal  of  Phannaey. 


Researches  on  'the  Cause  of  the  Fluidity  of  the  Blood, — Dr.  B. 
W.  Richardson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  chemical  section  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  com- 
menced by  giving  a  historical  sketch  of  the  various  hypothe- 
ses which  had  been  formed  to  account  for  the  fluMity  of  the 
blood  and  tlje  phenomena  of  coagulation.  He  then  related 
his  own  investigations,  which  had  led  him  to  the  discovery 
that  ammonia  is  a  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  that  on  its 
presence  the  solubility  of  fibrin,  and  therefore  the  fluidity  of 
the  blood,  is  dependent.  The  numerous  experiments  per- 
formed by  tiie  author  were  described :  they  may  be  thus  briefly 
classified:  1.  By  causing  the  vapor  arising  from  coagulating 
blood  to  pass  through  another  quantity  of  blood,  drawn  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  animal, 
the  coagulation  of  the  latter  is  suspended  so  long  as  the  cur- 
rent of  vapor  is  kept  up.  2.  By  driving  the  vapor  of  coagu- 
lating blood  into  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  treat- 
ing with  chloride  of  platinum,  the  characteristic  yellow  crys- 
tals of  ammonio-cliloride  of  platinum  are  procurable.  3.  On 
collecting  a  large  quantity  of  freshly-drawn  blood  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  jar,  and  placing  over  a  cover,  to  the  interior  of  which 
is  fixed  a  slip  of  glass  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
glass  becomes  covered  with  microscopic  crystals  of  chloride  of 
ammonium.  4.  If  fibrin  removed  from  blood  be  carefully  dis- 
solved in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and  again  added  to  the 
serum  and  red  particles,  coagulation  may  be  induced.  The 
result  arrived  at  was,  that  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation  de- 
pends essentially  on  the  evolution  of  ammonia  from  the  blood ; 
and  this  gives  an  explanation  of  the  modifications  observed  in 
the  process  of  coagulation  under  various  physical  conditions. 
In  concluding  his  paper.  Dr.  Richardson  pointed  out  that  am- 
monia, in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  a  constant 
constituent  of  the  air  expired  in  the  breath.  The  presence  of 
ammonia  in  the  animal  economy,  and  its  evolution  in  respira- 
tion, was  of  interest  in  that  it  connected  more  closely  the  link 
that  exists  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  But  the 
subject  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  the  causes, 
the  nature,  and  the  treatment  of  various  diseases. — Proceedings 
of  British  Assoc,  for  Advancement  of  Sciencg^^^^^J^^56^^QQ\^ 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIOM 


ARTICLE    I. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  W.  F.  "Wbstmorbland,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

Paris,  February  10th,  1857. 

Dear  Doctor : — I  visited,  this  morning,  the  wards  of  M. 
Chassaignac  at  La  Eiboisiene,  and,  although  I  had  a  fatigueing 
morning's  walk — the  hospital  being  situated  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  City,  some  four  miles  from  the  School  of 
Medicine, — ^I  was  fully  repaid  for  my  trouble. 

M.  Chassaignac  is  the  inventor  of  the  icraseury  an  instru- 
ment alluded  to  in  a  previous  letter.  Upon  this  instrument, 
its  applioition,  and  the  advantages  of  the  dry  incision,  or  the 
incision  without  hemorrhage,  {incision  seche,)  he  has  recently 
published  a  work  of  650  pages.  The  icraseur  which  he  uses 
in  almost  every  operation,  when  it  is  possible  to  circumscribe 
the  lesion  with  the  noose  of  the  chain,, consists  in  a  chain  with 
links  similar  to  the  chain  saw ;  in  fact,  is  the  chain-saw  with- 
out the  teeth;  the  ends  of  the  chain  are  passed  through  a 
stout  bar,  accnrately  filling  the  openings  made  for  their  pas- 
sage, and  attached  by  means  of  hooks  to  a  smaller  bar  which 
slides  in  the  greater.  The  small  bar  to  which  the  chain  is 
attached,  is  moved  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  the  operation, 
after  adjusting  the  instrument,  may  make  constriction  upo» 
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any  substance  placed  in  the  noose  of  the  chain,  and  to  any  de- 
sirable extent,  by  merely  turning  a  screw.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  this  instrument  acts  upon  the  principal  of  the  origi- 
nal '  serre-iKeud,  it  being,  however,  much  stronger,  and  more 
conveniently  managed — dividing  the  tissues  by  constriction ; 
but  instead  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  as  by  the  serre-noeudy  the 
section  is  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes,  and  without  the  loss 
of  more  than  a  few  drops  of  blood,  however  vascular  the  part. 

The  principal  lesions  in  which  he  uses  the  ccraseur  are :  he- 
morrhoidal tumors,  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  polypus  of  the 
rectum  and  uterus,  all  lesions  requiring  a  partial  or  complete 
amputation  of  tongue,  fistula  in  ano,  cancer  of  the  rectum, 
cancer  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  varicocele,  sarcocele,  phymo- 
sis,  lesions  requiring  amputation  of  the  penis,  sub-cutaneous 
tumors  as  lipoma,  erectile  tumors,  naso-pharingeal  polypus, 
&c.,  &c.  Substituting  for  the  bistoury,  as  will  be  seen  in  quite 
the  majority  of  operations,  his  favorite  instrument. 

He  performed,  this  morning,  three  operations  with  the  ecra- 
seuvj  for  hemorrhoidal  tumor,  cancer  of  the  umbilicus,  and 
varicocele,  and  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  in  each  the 
operation  was  very  satisfactory.  The  hemorrhoid  tumor  was 
small  and  external ;  it  was  removed  in  less  time  than  two  min- 
utes without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood.  M.  Chassaignac 
assured  me  that  it  was  the  usual  result  of  the  operation,  even 
when  the  tumor  was  intern  and  of  large  size,  the  only  differ- 
ence, the  large  tumors  requiring  more  time.  The  umbiUcal 
cancer,  which  I  should  have  had  many  scruples  in  attacking 
with  the  bistoury,  he  transfixed  by  passing  pins  between  its 
hardened  base  and  the  peritoneum,  so  that  the  instrument 
would  not  come  in  contact  with  this  membrane,  passing  the 
chain  of  the  ecraseur  above  the  pins.  The  extirpation  of  the 
tumor  was  accomplished  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  without 
the  loss  of  but  a  few  drops  of  blood.  It  would  appear,  with- 
out reflection,  that  after  the  section  there  would  appear  a  large 
gaping  wound  the  size  of  the  base  of  the  tumor,  which  was 
not  the  case.  Before  the  tissues  are  divided,  there  is  always 
a  pedicle  or  neck  formed,  which  exists  after  the  section,  the 
approximation  of  the  divided  tissues  being  so  perfect,  in  quite 
a  number  of  cases,  as  to  prevent  the  contact  of  air  with  the 
wound,   thus  approaching  the  subcutaneous  section.      Pins 
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were  passed  through  the  constricted  neck  and  secured  by  a  liga- 
ture to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  retraction  of  the  skin. 

The  varicocele  was,  as  is  usual,  upon  the  left  side,  the  veins 
being  of  large  size.  The  operation  was  as  follows :  He  fii-st 
passed  three  pins  behind  the  veins,  as  in  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion by  the  pins  and  ligature,  the  pins  being  from  a  third  to 
half  an  inch  apart,  he  next  passed  a  ligature  around  the  three 
pins,  not  as  in  the  operation  above  alluded  to,  but  embracing 
the  three  pins  at  the  same  time,  the  ligature  was  tightened 
forming  a  neck  or  pedicle  behind  the  pins,  thus  separating 
that  portion  of  the  varicose  veins  embraced  by  the  ligature 
from  the  artery  and  spermatic  cord.  The  chain  of  the  ecrascur 
was  now  placed  around  the  neck  thus  formed,  and  the  wliule 
extirpated.  From  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  veins 
were  excised.  No  hemorrhage.  The  skin  was  allowed  to  re- 
tract so  that  the  point  occupied  by  the  veins  would  fill  up  by 
granulations,  forming  a  cicatrix  which  would  eftectually  pre- 
vent their  reproduction. 

M.  Chassaignac  has  performed  this  operation  several  times 
with  success.  I  examined,  in  his  wards,  this  morning,  a  case 
upon  which  he  had  performed  the  same  operation  two  weeks 
ago.  The  wound  is  granulating  beautifully.  Xo  accidents 
had  occurred. 

During  the  clinic  he  presented  several  patients  upon  whom 
he  had  operated  with  the  ecraseur  for  diiferent  diseases,  and 
all  with  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  several  recent  improvements  upon  the  original 
instrument,  one  in  which  wire  is  used  instead  of  the  chain, 
others  differing  only  in  the  form  and  application  of  force  to 
the  chain  ;  I  doubt  very  much,  however,  whether  any  one  of 
them  have  any  claims  over  M.  Chassaignac's  instrument.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that,  like  every  thing  else,  when  first 
introduced  either  in  medicine  or  surgery,  too  much  is  claimed 
for  this  instrument — that  it  is  often  used  in  cases  where  it  is 
not  applicable,  or  at  least  where  the  bistoury  would  give 
better  results.  It  is,  however,  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  surgical  implements,*  and  in  several  diseases,  has  supe- 
rior claims  to  any  other  method  of  operating. 

M.  Chassaignac  has  introduced  a  new  plan  of  treating  ab- 
scesses, for  which  he  claims  as  much  or,  perhaps,  more  than 
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he  does  for  the  ecraseur.  This  new  method  of  treatment  con- 
sists in  a  system  of  drainage  by  means  of  small  India  rubber 
tubes  pierced  by  numerous  holes.  These  tubes  are  passed 
through  the  abscess  by  means  of  a  trocar  and  canula  for  the 
purpose,  the  number  of  tubes,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
abscess ;  after  the  canula  is  withdrawn  the  ends  of  the  tubes 
are  knotted  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  abscess,  giving 
thcBCi  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  seton.  The  pus,  as  fast 
as  formed,  enters  the  tube  by  means  of  the  numerous  holes  by 
which  it  is  pierced,  and  is  discharged  externally,  thus  oblitera- 
ting the  cavity  by  permitting  the  walls  of  the  abscess  to  con- 
tract upon  itself  He  has  no  fears  ot  the  introduction  of  air 
and  the  decomposition  of  the  pus,  as  in  all  his  experiments  he 
has  never  witnessed  such  an  accident.  He  adopts  this  plan  of 
treatment  as  well  in  the  acute,  as  in  abscesses  by  congestion. 
I  saw  in  his  wards,  this  morning,  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
cases  under  treatment — five  or  six  were  abscesses  of  the  mam- 
mary gland.  He  passed,  this  morning,  three  tubes  through 
an  enormous  abspess  of  the  lumbar  region  symptomatic  of 
Pott*8  dis/5ase  of  the  spine.  I  learn  that  he  is  preparing  a 
report  to  *  present  to  the  Socicte  de  Chirurgie  with  the  rise  of 
three  hundred  cases  treated  by  this  method.  He  treats  hy- 
drocele in  the  same  way.  There  are  at  present,  in  his  wards, 
two  cases  with  the  tube  above  described,  passed  through  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

I  examined  a  patient  this  morning,  from  whom  he  had  am- 
putated a  leg  with  nitric  acid.  The  operation  was  performed 
in  November  last.  The  wouud  has  healed  beautifully.  N"o 
one,  by  an  examination  of  the  stump,  would  suspect  the  mode 
of  amputation.  It  required  five  applications  of  the  acid — the 
first  two  being  excessively  painful.  The  applications  were 
made  twice  a  day,  making  two  days  and  a  half.  M.  Chassaig- 
nac  says  that  the  acid  may  be  applied  every  two  hours,  thus 
completing  the  amputation  in  less  than  twelve  hours.  It  is 
evident  that  in  America,  where  we  amputate  with  such  impu- 
nity, when  death  from  amputation  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral result,  we  would  never  think,  for  a  moment,  of  adopting 
a  method  so  tedious,  and  so  excessively  painful  to  the  patient. 
In  Paris,  however,  it  is  difterent.  Quite  the  majority  of  pa- 
tients who  submit  to  an  amputation  in  the  hospitals  of  this 
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city,  die  iu  from  three  to  ten  days  after  the  operation,  of  puru- 
lent infection.  In  the  larger  amputation,  as  of  the  thigh,  &e., 
recovery  is  an  exception  to  the  general  result.  This  fatality 
appears  to  be  confined  strictly  to  the  city,  as  at  an  hospital  at 
Versailles,  only  twelve  miles  of  Paris,  amputations  are  follow- 
ed by  the  most  favorable  results.  The  same  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  various  provinces  in  France.  I  saw  a  patient  die,  a  few 
days  ago,  in  the  wards  of  M.  Nelaton,  from  an  amputation  of 
the  index  finger.  In  speaking  ot  the  death  of  this  patient, 
M.  Nelaton  discussed  to  some  extent  the  cause  of  this  very 
tatal  accident.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  erect- 
ed, near  Paris,  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  patients  requir- 
ing amputation — that  amputation  should  not  be  performed  in 
the  city,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Surgeons,  there 
are  to  some  extent,  excusable  for  experimenting,  as  the  dis- 
covery of  any  method  by  which  amputations  could  be  per- 
formed without  the  risk  of  being  followed  by  that  terrible  ac- 
cident Pyema,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  additions  to 
modern  surgery,  at  least  so  far  as  the  city  of  Paris  is  con- 
cerned. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  F.  WESTMORELAND. 


ARTICLE   II. 


(hi  sonie  of  the  Medicinal  Properties  and  Tlierapeuiical  Applica- 
iions  of  Chlorate  of  Potassa.  By  J.  S.  Weatherly,  M.  D., 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

In  compliance  with  a  long  neglected  promise,  of  furnishing 
an  occasional  article  for  the  columns  of  your  Journal,  I  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a  few  wandering  thoughts  upon  an  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  whose  merits,  as  a  remedial  agent,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  are  not  properly  appreciated  by  the  profession. 
I  mean  the  Potassa^  Chloras.  Its  name  carrys  with  it  the 
chemical  constituents  of  the  substance.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  this  article  would  leave  us  to  ascribe  alterative  vir- 
tues to  it — such  as  are  claimed  for  it  by  those  who  have  tested 
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its  virtuej5.  In  ottering  a  few  remarks  iipou  this  article,  I  do 
not  expect  to  startle  the  medical  world  with  any  thing  ne\v  or 
original,  neither  with  the  idea  that  I  am  advocating  a  specific 
for  any  disease.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  lead  any  one  into 
error,  by  presenting  undigested  theories  for  their  consideration. 
Kor  the  profession  is  already  overshadowed  by  crude  theories 
and  fancies,  emanating  from  the  brains  of  those  whose  pa- 
tients happen  to  get  well,  with  or  without  the  influence  of  a 
certain  remedy,  when,  forthwith  is  heralded  to  the  medical 
world,  a  specific.  But,  lo  !  when  the  vaunted  specific  comes 
to  be  tried  by  others,  we  hear  muttered  anathemas,  and  cui'ses 
long  and  deep  from  the  disappointed  ones,  against  the  unfor- 
tunate discoverer  of  a  specific.  Hence,  it  is,  that  much,  very 
much,  that  is  written  for  Medical  Journals  is  doomed  to  pass 
unread,  or  to  be  consigned  to  the  "  tomb  of  the  capulets,"  as 
being  unworthy  of  remembrance.  It  may  be  so  with  this  ar- 
ticle. And,  if  so,  I  say,  "so  mote  it  be;"  for  I,  for  one,  am 
anxious  to  see  medical  facts  advanced,  and  sustained  by  phi- 
losophic reason,  and  confirmed  by  practical  experience.  My 
attention  was  first  particularly  attracted  to  this  article  by  an 
essay,  by  Professor  Frost,  of  Charleston,  in  the  Charleston 
Medical  Journal,  several  years  ago.  He  recommended  it  for 
continued  and  remittent  fevers.  Fpon  a  farther  examination, 
I  found  it  highly  extolled  by  several  German  and  English  au- 
thors of  high  reputation.  Numerous  theories  were  advanced 
to  account  for  its  actions,  but  as  I  have  no  desire  to  engage  in 
vague  speculations,  and  no  particular  theory  to  advocate,  I  shall 
leave  this  part  ot  the  subject  for  minds  better  adapted  to  liy- 
pothesies  than  my  own.  I  have  used  the  remedy,  and  have 
thought  I  derived  advantage  from  its  use.  But  as  the  class  of 
diseases,  for  which  I  have  generally  employed  it,  are  not  such^ 
as  yield  positive  results  to  any  remedy,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  say  how  much  benefit  I  have  derived  from  its  use.  The 
diseases  for  which  I  have  employed  this  remedy,  with  apparent 
good  effects,  are  Typhoid  Fever,  Scarlatina  and  Croup,  and  in 
all  diseases  attended  with  a  low  form  of  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

I  have  used  it  in  all  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  generally  with 
the  view  of  its  action  upon  the   mucus  membrane  of  the  in- 
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testine.  llow  it  prevents  ulceration,  or  cures  it  when  it  occurs, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  that  it  will  do  it,  1  think  amounts 
almost  to  a  certainty.  Any  one  who  has  witnessed  its  prompt 
action  in  arresting  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  would 
would  naturally  infer,  that  it  would  have  the  same  effect  upon 
the  same  membrane  in  a  different  situation.  It  follows  then, 
that  the  indications  for  its  use  in  fevers,  are  such  as  show  a 
tendency  to  inflammation  and  ulceration,  where  the  tongue  is 
dry  and  red,  with  sordes  upon  the  teeth,  a  quick  and  feeble 
pulse,  where  an  alterative  of  some  kind  is  necessary,  it  may 
generally  be  used  with  benefit. 

In  Scarlatina,  especially,  the  malignant  variety  attended  with 
ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  fauces,  it  is  a  remedy  not  only 
internally,  but  as  a  gargle.  Besides  its  action  upon  the  inflam- 
ed mucus  membrane,  it  also  acts  as  an  alterative  to  the  blood. 
How  it  acts  as  a  depurating  agent  upon  the  blood,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  But  that  it  is  especially  adapted  to  diseases 
of  blood  poisoning,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  from  ex- 
perience. It  may  be  by  supplying  oxygen,  or  the  chlorine 
may  act  as  a  purifying  agent  as  it  does  out  of  the  system.  I 
will  here  give  a  case  of  croup  which  was  treated  by  me  seve- 
ral years  since,  which  will  illustrate  its  effect  upon  deficiently 
arterialised  blood.  The  child  had  been  suftering  fi'om  croup 
for  two  or  three  days  previous  to  my  seeing  it,  and  had  been 
under  the  influence  of  nauseants  and  emetics  all  the  time. 
When  I  sav;  it,  it  was  gasping  for  breath,  the  face  and  lips 
blue  and  torpid ;  the  whole  surface  cold  and  clammy ;  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible ;  in  fact,  all  the  symptoms  indicating  a 
speedy  termination  of  life.  Not  being  prepared  to  perform 
tracheotomy — for  I  really  thought  that  the  only  chance  of 
life — ^I  determined  to  try  the  chlorate  as  a  dernier  resort; 
thinking  that  I  might  probably  act  on  the  blood  with  it,  and 
also  counteract  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  mucus  membrane 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  I  commenced  with  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  saturated  solution  overj'^  hour ;  and  very  much  to 
my  surprise,  and  to  the  gratification  of  the  parents,  the  child 
was  convalescent  in  about  four  hours.  It  may  have  been 
chance,  but  if  it  was,  when  and  how  are  we  to  determine  when 
^  remedy  does  act  beneficially  ?     A  few  w^ords  as  to  its  admin- 
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istration  and  I  am  done.  I  usually  make  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  chlorate  in  aqua  pura,  and  administer  one  tablespoon  fill 
to  an  adult  every  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

I  will  now  conclude  this  hasty  article.  I  have  given  it  to 
you  in  my  own  words,  and  with  my  own  ideas,  not  having 
the  leisure  or  desire  to  indulge  in  long  or  numerous  quotations 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  my  paper. 


ARTICLE    III. 


Reniocal  of  a  piece  of  Gun  Barrel  from  (he  ouiei-  surface  of  the 
Third  Rib.  By  A.  W.  Griggs,  M.  1).,  Newnan,  Ga.,  April 
10th,  1857. 

Professor  Logan, 

Dear  Sir, — On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  September  last, 
I  called  in  the  office  of  Dr.  L.  W.  Pierce,  about  six  miles  from 
Newnan,  on  the  road  leading  to  Moore's  Ferry.  Soon  after- 
wards Mr.  J.  G.  Giles,  of  Carroll,  the  adjoining  county,  en- 
tered the  room,  having  walked  several  miles  from  home  be- 
yond the  river  to  consult  my  friend  in  reference  to  an  injury 
which  he  had  received,  on  the  night  of  the  5tli  of  December, 
1855,  by  the  explosion  of  a  shot  gun,  the  contents  of  which 
he  was  attempting  to  discharge  at  an  owl  that  was  among  the 
poultry.  At  the  fire  of  the  gun  the  barrel  split  in  half,  longi- 
tudinally from  the  breach,  to  the  extent  of  about  five  inche8, 
and  the  left  half  was  blown  away,  inflicting  a  severe  wound 
on  the  left,  side  of  the  chest,  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the  axilla. 
He  informed  us  that  a  couple  of  medical  gentlemen  were  sum- 
moned, and  after  examination,  the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
drawn  together  by  adhesive  straps,  and  he  was  left.  We  were 
informed  that  the  union  by  the  first  intention  took  place  with- 
out any  difficulty,  but  that  a  dull  aching  pain  between  the 
axilla  and  the  sternum  gave  the  patient  but  little  rest.  That 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  a  hard  and  extremely  painful 
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ridge  in  that  direotiou  formed,  which  finally  pointed  and 
opened  an  inch  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  original  cut,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  thick  purulent  matter  was  discharged.  That 
lately ;  a  second  opening  had  appeared,  half  an  inch  to  the  right 
of  the  former.  The  patient  began  to  suspect  that  something 
was  concealed  in  the  wound.  Upon  slight  examination,  we 
thought  that  there  was  either  caries  of  the  rib,  or  a  piece  of 
gun  barrel  lodged  beneath  the  pectoral  muscles,  or  probably 
both.  I  introduced  a  probe  into  the  fistulous  opening  next  to 
the  axilla,  and  moved  the  point  gently  forward  and  downward, 
it  infringed  directly  against  some  smooth  slick  metallic  sub- 
stance. The  probe  being  withdrawn,  it  was  then  passed  into 
the  same  opening  and  out  at  the  other.  Mr.  G.  consented 
that  we  might  make  a  short  incision  down  upon  the  probe, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  but  being  insufficient  for  our 
purpose,  the  incision  was  continued  toward  the  axilla  to  the 
distance  of  an  inch.  Whereupon  we  discovered  a  large  piece 
of  iron,  which  he  was  anxious  to  have  removed. 

We  had  no  instruments  save  a  dissecting  case.  Drs.  Smith 
&  Bruce  were  a  short  way  off,  and  were  invited  to  attend  and 
assist  us;  neither  had  his  pocket  case.  They  coincided  in  our 
opinion,  that  there  would  be  but  little  or  no  risk  in  dividing 
the  muscles  under  which  the  iron  had  been  plunged.  Chloro- 
form was  administered,  and  with  a  small  bistoury,  I  proceeded 
to  make  an  incision  from  the  second  opening  to  the  sternum, 
using  little  traction ;  a  piece  of  the  barrel  4 J  inches  long,  and 
weighing  2J  oz.,  was  removed  from  the  denuded  rib.  The 
concavity  which  was  part  of  the  original  bore  of  the  barrel, 
precisely  fitted  over  the  rib,  and  the  piece  was  so  curved  by 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  powder  during  its  expansion  from 
combustion,  as  to  be  brought  in  close  adaptation  with  the  con- 
vexity of  the  rib ;  the  lateral  edges  dipping  into  the  intercostal 
spaces  above  and  below,  formed  by  the  contiguous  ribs  with 
the  third.  Slight  hemorrhage  occurred  from  the  division  of 
some  of  the  ramifications  of  the  external  mammary  artery ; 
ligatures  were  applied,  and  hemorrhage  ceased.  Xo  percep- 
tible anatomical  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  parts,  except 
about  the  openings,  which  were  sott,  pulpj'',  purple,  and  nearly 
insensible.  The  edges  of  the  wound  being  brought  together, 
sufficient  opening  was  left  for  the  evacuation  of  the  unhealthy 
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accumulations  from  the  diseased  structures.  Of  course,  union 
by  the  first  intention,  only  took  place  in  the  part  unaltered  by 
disease — the  other  healing  by  granulation.  The  patient,  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  was  very  much  emaciated — of  a  sal- 
low complexion.  He  had  made  a  crop  with  his  own  hands 
the  preceding  season.  He  visited  my  office  a  few  days  ago. 
He  is  now  looking  well,  and  has  gained  fifty  pounds  in  weight 
since  the  operation. 
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SELECTIONS. 


A  Monograph  on  Ovarian  Tumors ;  with  an  extended  view  of  Ovario- 
tomy as  a  means  of  cure.  Bj  T.  M.  Tweed,  M.  D.,  of  North  Lib- 
erty, Ohio.     (  Continued  from  page  489. ) 

The  Treatment  op  Ovarian  Dropsy. — In  no  disease  has  the  ap- 
plication of  medicine  hitherto  been  of  so  little  avail  as  in  the  one  under 
consideration.  It  has  been  acknowledged  by  many,  and,  indeed,  by 
nearly  all,  who  have  attempted  its  cure,  ^'  that  medicine  has  no  power 
over  it/'  Dr.  Hunter  says,  that  "the  ovarian  dropsy  is  an  incurable 
disease  ;  and  that  the  patient  will  have  the  best  chance  of  living  longest 
under  it,  who  does  the  least  to  get  rid  of  it." 

Dr.  Elliotson  says,  "  that  if  any  medicine  does  good  in  these  cases,  it 
is  iodine."  Again,  '*if  iodine  did  not  exist,  I  would  not  use  any  medi- 
cine at  all  in  these  cases,  for  excepting  it  I  never  found  any,  of  whatever 
kind,  to  do  the  least  good.'' 

Dr.  Blundell,  speaking  of  purgatives,  diuretics,  mercurials,  etc.,  in  this 
disease,  says,  *'they  do  no  good.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  you  are  not 
justified  in  making  gentle  attempts  with  these  remedies;  but  experience 
shows  that  from  these  medicines  so  little  good  is  to  be  obtained  that  in 
attempts  like  these  the  constitution  ought  not  to  be  injured."  And  lastly. 
Burns  states  that  ^'  medicine  has  as  much  power  over  these  cystic  tumors 
as  it  has  over  the  configuration  of  the  patient's  nose." 

If  these  opinions  alone  are  regarded,  the  attempt  to  cure  ovarian  dropsy 
would  appear  absurd  and  ridiculous.  But  although  this  want  of  power  in 
medicine  is  seen  in  many  cases,  in  some  it  does  produce  benefit ;  and 
although  it  may  not  establish  a  cure,  it  may  so  retard  the  progress  of  the 
disease  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  live  in  comparative  comfort  for  some 
years. 

Our  observations  upon  the  treatment  of  this  disease  will  be  comprised 
under  two  distinct  heads : 

1st.  The  Palliative  Treatment ;  2d,  the  Radical  Cure. 

The  Palliative  Treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Medical  and  Surgical  remedies.  It  is  said  to  have  been  cured 
under  various  plans  of  treatment,  the  succeas  varying  according  to  the 
age,  health,  character  of  the  patient,  and  the  longer  or  shorter  duration 
of  the  disease. 

If  enlargement  of  the  ovary  arises  from  inflammatory  action,  the  en- 
larged organ  can  be  felt  distinctly  between  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and 
is  very  painful  on  pressure.  In  this  case  a  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment 
is  fo  be  pursued.  Local  blood-letting  is  very  important ;  this  is  to  be 
effected  not  as  usually  prescribed,  viz :  hy  cupping  the  loins,  or  by  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  vulva,  but  what  is  more  effectual,  by  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  tumor  itself  through  the  rectum.  The 
bowel  is  to  be  washed  out  by  a  copious  enema ;  then  by  placing  the 
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leeches  id  a  long  gla^s  tube,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  perforated  by  a 
namber  of  holes,  the  mucous  membrane  bulges  through  these  perforatious 
oQ  introducing  it  into  the  bowel,  and  the  leeches  usually  fix  themseWes  to 
it.  Care  is  necessary  in  introducing  this  instrument,  and  when  it  arrives 
at  the  diseased  ovary  it  produces  pain,  and  ought  not  to  be  pushed  fur- 
ther. Large  quantities  of  blood  may  be  taken  in  this  way,  and  the  appli- 
cation ought  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  day  until  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms subside. 

This  local  depletion  is  to  be  further  assisted  by  calomel  and  opium  and 
saline  purgatives.  Blisters  and  leeches  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  tumor 
when  above  the  pubis,  when  pain  or  uneasiness  is  present.  Dr.  Ashwell 
regards  this  antiphlogistic  plan  as  very  efficacious  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease.  He  says,  ^*I  have  sometimes  found  local  bleedings  by 
leeches  followed  by  repeated  blisters  (kept  on  only  for  a  few  hours,)  and 
succeeded  by  linseed  poultices  for  several  days,  have  not  only  retarded 
further  growth,  but  have  diminished  the  absolute  bulk  of  some  incipient 
ovarian  tumors.'* 

When  the  tumor  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  gives  any  sense  of 
fluctuation,  it  ought  to  be  punctured.  This  should  be  done  with  a  curved 
trocar,  where  the  fluctuation  is  most  distinct. 

The  tumor  in  this  position  often  draws  down  the  fundu&  of  the  uterus, 
so  as  to  produce  retroversion  of  that  organ ;  in  such  cases  there  is  diffi- 
culty, in  evacuating  the  urine,  and  sometimes  there  is  retention ;  if  so  the 
catheter  must  be  used.  Constipation  is  almost  always  present,  producing 
pain,  to  overcome  which,  aperients  are  necessary. 

In  spite  of  all  our  endeavors  the  tumors  may  increase  and  occupy  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  and  it  is  in  this  position  we  are  more  frequently 
called  upon  to  treat  it. 

In  this  stage,  also,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  has  been  ad- 
vised, and  was  the  one  followed  by  Mr.  Abemcthy,  "  in  order  to  reduce 
any  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  produce,  if  possible,  absorption  of  the 
contents  of  the  sac/'  Leeches  applied  to  the  tumor,  followed  by  small 
and  repeated  blisters,  have  been  recommended.  This  plan  is  very  effica- 
cious in  removing  any  pain  that  may  be  present ;  and  the  constant  irrita- 
tion may  be  beneficial  in  removing  the  contents  of  the  tumor ;  indeed^ 
Dr.  Bemott,  of  Cork,  relates  an  instance  where  an  ovarian  dropsy  was 
entirely  cured  by  the  constant  application  of  counter-irritation  in  the 
form  of  a  large  seton  applied  over  the  tumor.  Small  blisters,  also,  have 
been  used;  and  said  to  have  been  very  beneficial  to  those  swellings. 

The  most  powerful  remedies  in  this  disease  and  those  which  seem  to 
have  the  most  influence  over  it,  appear  to  be  iodine  and  the  liquor  potasse, 
We  have  already  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  EUiotson,  iodine  is  the 
only  remedy  we  would  use ;  as  all  others  under  his  observation  had  en- 
tirely failed.  He  says,  '^  I  have  seen  cases  diminish  and  some  apparently 
cured  by  this  remedy."  Dr.  Seymour  also  speaks  very  highly  of  it  and 
gives  cases  illustrative  of  its  remedial  powers ;  he  thinks  it  acts  by  pro- 
ducing suppuration  of  the  cyst  with  adhesion  of  it  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring organs  and  the  discharge  of  its  contents.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms before  these- desirable  events  take  place,  arc  frequently  very  severe 
and  often  destroy  the  patient.  Dr.  Seymour  remarks  in  one  case  under 
the  action  of  this  remedy  "  the  tumor  appeared  to  gradually  grow  soAer; 
at  length  very  violent  constitutional  symptoms  arose,  tremblings,  great 
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distress  of  mind^  and  Iowdcss  of  spirit;  to  which  succeeded  the  symptoms 
of  internal  suppuration,  a  very  quick  pulse,  tongue  brown  and  dry,  rigors, 
followed  by  profuse  sweats.  At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  the  patient 
began  to  pass  purulent  matter  by  the  rectum  and  vagina  of  various  con- 
sistence and  intolerable  odor;  thb  passed  daily  for  some  weeks  and  the 
patient  recovered/'  In  most  of  the  recorded  cases  where  some  of  the 
preparations  of  iodine  have  been  used  with  success,  as  in  Dr.  ElHotson^s, 
A.  T.  Thompson's  and  others,  the  tumor  itself  has  been  found  to  becomu 
softer  on  its  surface,  adhesions  have  taken  place  to  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing viscera,  ulcerations  have  occurred  between  their  walls,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  cysts  have  been  injected  into  their  cavities  to  be  discharged 
at  their  natural  outlets. 

The  desired  objects  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  appear  to  be  suppuration 
of  the  cyst,  and  the  discharge  of  its  contents ;  but  we  are  not  always  able 
to  secure  them  ;  the  inflammation  may  rise  too  high  and  induce  a  fatal 
result,  or  no  effects  at  all  will  be  perceived  by  its  application ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  iodine  acts  more  by  inducing  suppuration  of  the  cyst 
than  by  any  absorbent  powers  it  may  possess. 

Mr.  Jeafferson  (Med.  Gaz.,  Sept.^  1844,)  says,  "  I  have  also  had  seve- 
ral opportunities  of  witnessing  the  gradual  sofUning  of  ovarian  tumors 
under  the  use  of  iodine,  when  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  ultimate 
termination  of  the  case.  This  softening  process  on  the  tumor  appears  to 
be  the  effect  of  these  remedies;  they  do  not,  however,  possess  much,  if 
any  influence  in  promoting  its  direct  absorption.  What  is  the  precise 
modus  operandi  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.'' 

From  these  remarks  we  may  perceive  that  iodine,  as  a  remedy  in  this 
disease,  requires  great  care  in  its  administration ;  that  if  any  unpleasant 
effects  are  produced  it  should  be  discontinued  for  a  time,  and  a  return  to 
its  use  should  be  careful  and  guarded. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  remedy  chiefly  employed  in  ovarian  drop- 
sy, and  possesses  the  advantage  of  combining  the  iodine  and  potash.  When 
the  system  is  fully  under  its  influence,  there  are  disagreeable  sensations 
about  the  nose,  coryca  is  present  and  an  eruptive  acne  is  observed  about 
the  shouldeis.  The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  an  effectual  and  pleas- 
ant remedy  for  delicate  females.  When  dyspepsia  is  present  the  iodide 
of  potasdum  is  given  in  doses  of  five,  increased  to  twenty  grains  in  some 
bitter  infusion,  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  or  it  may  be  given  with  a  pur- 
gative when  constipation  is  troublesome. 

Some  patients  are  unable  to  take  iodine  in  any  of  its  forms  on  account 
of  its  action  being  very  quickly  displayed  in  their  system ;  a  good  substi- 
tute in  such  cases  is  the  liquor  potasse.  This  medicine  given  in  as  large 
doses  as  the  stomach  can  bear  (small  beer  or  table  ale  is  the  best  vehicle 
on  account  of  its  efficiently  disguising  the  taste,)  has  been  very  success- 
ful under  the  direction  of  Sir.'  B.  ISrodie  in  removing  scroiulous  and 
steatomatous  tumors ;  it  is  found  also  to  act  in  a  similar  way  to  iodine  in 
ovarian  dropsy.  Dr.  Seymour  states  that  this  remedy  has  been  used  in 
ovarian  disease  ;  that  the  general  health  has  appeared  to  be  often  greatly 
improved  under  its  use,  and  the  formidable  disease  itself  is  reported  to 
have  disappeared  under  its  employment.  ^'  The  liquor  potasse  in  such 
cases,  appears  to  act  by  inducing  suppuration  in  the  cysts  which  is  after- 
ward discharged,  adhesions  having  been  formed  with  the  neighboring 
viscera.     In  this  respect  its  action  resembles  that  of  iodine,  and  is  contra- 
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indioated  when  increased  vascular  action  is  present ;  and  in  fact  it  is  in 
the  leuoophlegmatio  habit  of  body  that  it  appears  to  be  most  applicable, 
whether  as  a  carative  or  only  as  a  palliative  remedy." 

Dr.  Warren  relates  a  case  in  his  work  on  tumors,  where  this  remedy 
produced  soflening  of  the  tumor  and  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter  by 
rectum,  with  a  perfect  cure  of  the  patient. 

The  late  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  proposed  a  plan  of  treatment 
in  ovarian  dropsy,  which,  under  his  management,  is  said  to  have  been 
very  successful.  It  consisted  of  moderate  bandaging,  percussion  on  the 
tumor,  and  small  doses  of  the  muriate  of  lime.  Tbe  percussion  could 
either  be  made  by  means  of  the  fingers,  or  by  an  instrument  consist- 
ing of  five  )>all8  attached  by  rods  at  right  angles  to  the  handle  so  as  to 
somewhat  resemble  the  hand  and  five  fingers.  I  will  give  his  own  de- 
scription of  his  mode  of  treatment;  he  says,  **  adverting  to  the  eflfects  of 
percussion  and  pressure  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  knowing  the  influence 
of  the  continued  use  of  the  muriate  of  lime  in  indolent  glandular  swell- 
ings, I  was  led  to  the  trial  of  these  several  means  as  being  at  any  rate 
perfectly  safe.  I  advised,  therefore,  that  moderate  and  equable  pressure 
of  the  abdomen  should  be  made  by  means  of  a  suitable  bandage  ;  that 
the  largo  part  should  be  subjected  twice  a  day  to  gentle  percussion  ;  and 
that  a  course  of  small  doses  of  muriate  of  limo  should  be  continued  for  at 
least  for  several  months.  When  pain  or  tenderness  was  experienced  on 
the  ovary  being  pressed  upon,  I  recommend  the  daily  use  of  the  warm 
bath.  This  plan  of  treatment  has  been  much  more  successful  than  I  had 
anticipated;  in  seven  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used,  the  enlargement 
has  so  completely  subsided  that  it  is  no  longer  tangible.  There  coulH  be 
no  mistake  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  not  only  because  the  size  of  the 
diseased  ovary  was  very  considerable,  the  fluctuation  ^as  distinct  and  all 
the  ordinary  characteristics  were  well  marked,  but  also  because  the  nature 
of  the  affection  had  been  previously  ascertained  by  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced practitioners  in  London.  Previously  to  the  diminution  of  bulk 
in  all  the  successful  oases,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  circumscribed  en- 
largement of  the  ovary  has  invariably  become  soft.  This  change  was  so 
remarkably  obvious  in  the  first  of  the  successful  cases,  that  the  indenta- 
tion of  the  patient's  fingers  upon  it  was  similar  to  what  occurs  in  anasarca, 
although  it  had  been  previously  incompressible,  as  the  tumor  extended  as 
high  as  the  right  hypochondrium.  This  important  change  was  first  per- 
ceived by  the  patient  herself." 

This  plan  has  not  been  so  successful  in  the  hands  of  English  practi- 
tioners as  in  those  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  The  question  arises,  whether  the 
plan  has  been  really  tried,  or  only  partially  put  in  practice.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  latter  has  been  the  case  ;  for  when  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  in  treating  a  chronic  case,  where  the  improvement  is 
very  slow,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  patients 
exertions  should  become  relaxed,  and  the  chance  of  cure  abandoned. 

Mr.  Isaac  B.  Brown  has  lately  published  a  plan  of  treatment,  having 
the  same  indications  as  Dr.  Hamilton's,  although  the  means  by  which  he 
intends  to  secure  success  are  different.  His  plan  consists  in  evacuating 
the  cyst  by  tapping,  after  it  has  ceased  to  increase  under  the  use  of 
mercurial  remedies  and  diuretics;  and  then  by  applying  large  pads 
over  the  cyst,  and  bandaging  the  abdomen  very  tightly,  he  endeavors  to 
obtain  obliteration  of  the  sac,  and  consequent  cure.     He  has  published 
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several  successful  cases  arising  from  ibis  treatment.  ( Vidcy  London  Lan- 
cet, vol.  1,  New  Series,  page  179.) 

He  says:  ^'I  divide  my  treatment  into  constitutional  and  local,  and 
treatment  after  tapping. 

''  1.  The  constitutional  one  consbts  in  the  administration  of  mercurials 
internally  as  alteratives,  and  externally  by  friction  over  tbe  abdomen, 
and  continued  until  tbe  gums  arc  sligbtly,  but  decidedly  affected;  and 
this  must  be  continued  for  some  three  weeks.  I  lay  puriicuhir  stress 
upon  this  point;  at  the  same  time,  diuretics  must  be  given,  and  after  the 
first  week,  tonics  must  be  combined  with  them.  The  food  should  consist 
of  light  animal  diet,  and  the  patient  should  take  daily  exercise  in  the  air. 

^'1.  Local  treatment.  This  consists  of  the  careful  application  of  a 
tight  flannel  bandage,  so  as  to  produce  considerable  pressure  over  the 
tumor.  When  it  is  found  that  the  abdominal  action  has  been  checked  by 
a  positive  decrease  in  the  tumor,  and  a  continuation  of  such  decrease,  or 
by  a  positive  non-increase  for  some  weeks,  then  the  cyst  should  be  tapped, 
and  all  its  fluid  evacuated. 

''  3.  Treatment  after  tapping  consists  of  accurate  padding  and  tight 
bandaging  over  the  cyst  and  bodv,  generally  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  and 
the  medicines  and  position  ought  to  be  continued  for  at  least  six  weeks. 
I  would  particularly  wish  to  enforce  the  importance  of  the  after-treat- 
ment, as  on  that  depends  very  much  the  success  or  failure  of  the  case  '' 

This  plan  of  treatment  has  been  given  to  the  profession,  and  apparently 
sanctioned  by  a  number  of  successful  cases;  but  we  are  bound  to  add, 
that  some  of  those  cases,  called  and  published  as  successful,  have  come 
into  other  hands ;  and  a  highly  respectable  physician  states,  that  two  of 
Mr.  Brown's  oases  have  come  under  his  observation — one  died  of  ovarian 
dropsy,  and  on  a  ^st  mortem  examination,  the  cyst  was  found  still  to 
exist  as  laree  as  before;  'Uhe  other,"  he  adds,  ''is  still  ill;  the  cyst  has 
refilled,  and  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tapping.'' 

This  fact  reduces  considerably  the  value  of  Dr.  Brown's  cases.  Again, 
on  referring  to  the  cases  themselves,  can  we,  on  their  recital,  confidently 
assert  that  they  are  all  cases  of  ovarian  cysts  ?  The  real  diagnostic 
marks  are  not  too  dearly  stated,  and  the  fluid  evacuated  by  some,  resem- 
bles that  secreted  by  the  peritoneum. 

In  a  discussion  at  the  Physical  Society  of  Guy's  Hospital,  where  the 
point  was  urged,  Mr.  Brown  failed  to  convince  the  members  that  a  cystic 
tumor  was  present  in  several  of  the  cases  he  related  to  them.  And, 
lastly,  we  would  ask,  can  the  system  of  salivation,  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment,  be  borne  bv  many,  or  ought  it  to  be  administered 
in  others  who  are  young  and  healthy  ?  The  experience  of  the  heads  of 
our  profession  are  against  its  administration  ;  and  some  think  ''  that  we 
are  not  justified  in  persevering  in  a  remedy  which  sometimes  produces 
direful  effects  upon  tne  constitution,  and  has  so  little  effect  upon  the  cyst 
itself." — Blundell. 

Pressure  properly  applied,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  part  of  this  plan ; 
but  this  is  not  original,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  and  others  had  advocated  its  effi- 
cacy long  before  Mr.  Brown's  treatment  was  thought  of.  Besides,  pres- 
sure can  only  be  applied  in  a  limited  degree ;  for  if  it  be  too  forcibly 
made,  the  circulation  becomes  interfered  with,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be 
borne.  Even  if  great  pressure  can  bo  maintained  steadily,  we  are  fully 
aware  that  it  usually  fails  to  obliterate  cysts  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
body. 
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In  a  cjstio  tumor  of  the  scalp,  the  most  favorable  place  for  pressure,  it 
rarely  obliterates  the  sac.  Of  course,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
effects  of  pressure  can  be  of  much  service,  where  there  is  no  point  of  re- 
sistance, and  where  serious  consequences  may  be  produced  in  other  or- 
gans. Pressure,  again,  can  only  be  tried  with  a  hope  of  success,  in  those 
cases  where  the  cyst  is  simple,  for  it  must  inevitably  fail  in  the  multilocu- 
lar  variety.  In  the  latter  case,  all  that  we  could  hope  to  accomplish, 
would  be  to  retard  its  rapid  development. 

The  application  of  pressure  to  the  abdomen,  produces  a  resistance  to 
the  rapid  development  of  these  bodies,  and  acts  in  the  same  way  that  ex- 
tensive adhesions  would  do,  in  arresting  its  enlargement,  by  placing  resist- 
ance to  its  increase. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Eamsbotham  relates  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  his  father. 

With  all  our  vigilance  and  perseverance,  the  tumor  may  gradually  in- 
crease to  such  a  size  as  to  become  troublesome  by  its  bulk,  and  endanger 
life  by  its  interference  with  the  vital  functions.  We  shall,  in  this  stage 
of  the  disease,  have  to  treat  the  various  symptoms  arising  from  pressure. 
The  tumor  may  encroach  upon  the  stomach,  and  cause  constant  vomiting, 
which  may  baffle  the  most  skillful  and  varied  treatment.  That  this  is  the 
result  of  mechanical  pressure,  is  proved  by  many  cases.  It  is  true  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  may  become  permanently  diseased,  and  even 
organic  changes  occur,  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case.  In  one  instance 
seen  by  Dr.  Lee,  the  vomiting  ceased  immediately  after  tapping;  so  that 
without  this  reduction  in  size,  the  ordinary  treatment  by  effervescing 
salines,  hydrocyanic  acid,  cresote,  sinapisms,  and  blisters,  would  be  of  no 
avail.  Dispnea  is  also  a  very  frequent  complication  of  this  stage  of  the 
disease.  It  may  be  partially  relieved  by  position,  but  its  permanent 
remedy  is  the  reduction  of  the  sac. 

The  kidneys  arc,  also,  very  frequently  interfered  with  :  the  pressure  of 
the  enlarged  ovarian  prevents  the  proper  secretion  from  taking  place. 
Here  some  strongly  recommended  diuretics,  but  they  can  do  no  good,  the 
cause  being  mechanical  not  functional.  Remove  the  pressure,  and  the 
kidney  gives  out  its  secretion,  natural  in  quantity  and  consistence.  This 
fact  was  well  illustrated  in  a  case  already  noticed,  where  the  secretion  of 
urine  was  greatly  diminished  during  the  distension  of  an  enormous  cyst, 
but  was  instantly  restored  to  its  natural  quantity  and  quality,  afler  the 
pressure  had  been  removed  by  tapping.  Suppression  again  took  placC;  on 
the  enlargement  of  the  tumor,  and  resisted  every  diuretic 

Diuretics  are  valuable,  when  ascites  exist  as  a  complication,  but  should 
never  be  used  where  the  pressure  is  the  cause  of  suppression ;  they  are 
also  useful  where  there  is  oedema  of  the  ankles  and  eyelids. 

Having  now  presented  the  principal  remedies  and  plans  of  treatment, 
recommended  by  the  best  practitioners,  and  perceiving  how  little  the  dis- 
ease is  amenable  to  medicine,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  paracentesis 
as  a  means  of  palliation  and  cure,  adopted  by  many  respectable  authori- 
ties. 

Paracentesis. — Practitioners  generally  have  a  great  dislike  to  a  re- 
course to  this  mode  of  palliating  the  disease.  Experience  teaches  them 
that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  relief  obtained  is  but  temporary,  the  cyst 
rapidly  refilling,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than  before. 
There  are  cases  on  record,  however,  in  which  this  remedy  has  been  fol- 
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lowed  with  perfect  success.     Dr.  A.  T.  TbompsoD  reports  a  case  in  which 
tapping  was  performed  fourteen  times,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  operation,  in  itself,  is  opnsidcrcd  one  of  the  most  simple  in  surgery. 
The  patent  generally  sits  in  a  chair,  or  on  the  side  of  a  hed,  with  a  broad 
piece  of  flannel  covering  the  abdomen,  the  ends  being  slipped  up,  in  or- 
der to  adapt  the  pressure  equally  to  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
abdomen.  These  ends  are  placed  one  within  the  other,  and  drawn  tightly 
by  assistants;  a  small  opening  is  made  in  the  flannel  anteriorly,  through 
which  the  trocar  passes.  This  instrument  may  be  introduced  at  once,  or 
the  skin  may  be  first  divided  (which  is  the  most  usual  way,)  by  a  bistoury 
or  lancet ;  or,  lastly,  the  latter  may  be  carried  directly  into  the  sac,  and 
a  blunt-pointed  trocar  and  canula  may  be  introduced  into  the  opening. 
Gradual  pressure  is  to  be  made  with  the  bandage,  in  order  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  cyst  may  be  evacuated,  and,  also,  to  secure  the  patient  from 
fainting,  and  protect  the  viscera,  which  would  otherwise  be  left  unsup- 
ported, by  the  withdrawnl  of  the  fluid.  Immediately  after  the  operation, 
the  patient  often  feels  faint,  and  sometimes  syncope  takes  place,  especially 
if  the  patient  be  not  kept  up  upon  the  abdomen.  This'  has  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  been  fatal;  usually  the  patient  recovers  quickly,  and  feels 
great  relief;  instead  of  dyspnea,  a  feeling  of  distension  and  fear  of  su£Po- 
cation,  there  is  distinct  calm;  the  lungs  perform  their  office,  and  the  dis- 
tress ceases. 

After  tapping,  the  disappearance  of  the  tumor  is  sometimes  entire,  at 
others  only  partial.  This  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  cyst.  If  it 
be  simple  it  almost  entirely  disappears;  but  if  multilooular  the  patient  is 
surprised  to  find  large  hardened  masses  still  remaining  in  the  abdomen. 
In  a  few  days  she  feels  herself  to  become  more  distended,  and  from  this 
time  the  abdomen  gradually  enlarges  until  it  attains  the  same  or  a  larger 
size  than  before  the  operation. 

There  are  several  points  worthy  of  notice  in  the  operation  of  paracen* 
tesis. 

1st.  The  operator  should  correctly  ascertain  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  situation  of  the  space  where  fluctuation  is  most 
distinct.  That  portion  mid  way  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubis  in  the 
linea  alba  is  the  most  appropriate ;  but  In  the  multilocular  variety,  on  ex- 
amination and  percussion,  distinct  hard  masses  may  be  found  there,  which 
ought  particularly  to  be  avoided  ;  for  if  the  trocar  in  introduced  into  them, 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  sac  will  not  be  drawn  off,  and  the  patient  will  be 
subjected  to  the  danger  of  an  inflammatory  attack. 

2d.  The  patient  ought  always  to  be  informed  that  the  actual  decrease 
of  the  tumor  may  be  very  slight,  especially  if  we  suspect  a  cyst  of  the 
multilocular  variety.  In  this  case,  a  small  cyst  giving  distinct  evidences 
of  fluctuation,  may  be  opened,  and  only  a  few  ounces  of  fluid  be  evacu- 
ated, giving  only  partial  relief,  and  the  operator  may  be  compelled  to 
make  another  puncture. 

3d.  The  trocar  should  be  introduced  with  a  certain  degree  of  justifiable 
force.  A  timid  surgeon  often  fails  in  getting  into  the  cyst,  from  fear  of 
using  too  much  force.  The  walls  .of  these  tumors  are  frequently  very 
firm  and  dense,  and  if  a  certain  degree  of  power  is  not  used  the  sac  will 
be  pushed  before  the  trocar  and  its  cavity  will  not  be  opened. 

4th.  All  large  veins  should  be  avoided. 

5th.  It  is  necessary  to  be  particular  in  the  diagnosis,  and  always  to  as- 
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certain  whether  the  bladder  has  been  fully  evaouated.  If  any  doubt  ex- 
ists the  catheter  should  be  introduced  before  the  operation;  indeed,  this 
ought  to  be  done  in  every  instance,  as  we  cannot  always  depend  upon 
the  patient's  opinions  or  expressions;  for  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
the  distended  bladder  and  the  pregnant  womb  have  each  been  punctured 
for  cystic  dropsy. 

Danhers  of  Paracentesis. — This  operation  may  be  performed  very 
many  times  on  the  same  individual  without  any  bad  effects,  although  it 
may  give  only  occasional  or  partial  relief  to  the  patient.  Several  cases 
are  recorded  of  enormous  amounts  of  fluid  being  taken  away  by  a  great 
number  of  operations,  through  a  series  of  years,  some  during  thirty  years, 
with  no  marked  effects  upon  the  constitution.  All  readers  of  surgery 
are  acquainted  with  the  case  of ''  Dame  Mary  Page,"  who  in  sixty-seven 
months,  was  tapped  sixty-six  times,  and  discharged  240  gallons  of  water 
without  ever  repining  at  her  case  or  ever  fearing  the  operation. 

But  tliero  have  been  larger  quantities  of  fluid  withdrawn,  and  the  patient 
has  survived  oven  a  greater  number  of  tappings  than  good  Dame  Mary 
Page.  In  the  celebrated  case  related  by  M.  Martieau  of  Norwich,  there 
were  6831  pints  or  13  hogsheads  of  fluid  withdrawn  from  an  ovarian  cyst 
during  eighty  different  operations.  (  Vide.  FhUos,  Trans. ,  Vol.  7 Ay  page 
471.) 

Dr.  Buckncr  tapped  a  patient  upwards  of  twenty  times  during  a  period 
of  two  years.  She  at  last  died  of  inflammation  of  the  cyst  which  was 
found  to  bo  multilocular  and  of  large  size. 

In  most  of  the  medical  journals  of  the  day,  may  be  found  some  of 
these  extraordinary  cases ;  and  it  is  no  slight  encouragement  for  the  afflict- 
ed, to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  facts.  But  we  must  not  blind  our 
eyes  with  the  exceptions  and  forget  the  rule^  for  these  cases  are  singular 
and  therefore  recorded,  while  the  majority  die  in  much  less  time  and  are 
buried  in  forgetfulness. 

Dr.  Blundell's  practical  observations  on  this  point  are  well  worthy  the 
profoundest  attention.  He  remarks  '^  although  women  do  live  now  and 
then  to  undergo  these  frequent  tappings,  yet  they  more  generally  sink ; 
and  hence,  in  ordinary  practice,  the  longer  the  first  tapping  can  be  delayed 
the  better,  for  there  is  nothing  more  unwise  than  to  ground  your  general 
practice  upon  the  exception  to  the  rule,  though  the  error  is  not  unfre- 
quently  committed." 

It  is,  then,  possible  for  the  opei*ation  of  tapping  to  be  performed,  and 
no  danger  arise ;  the  patient  may  not  recover  from  its  effects  until  it  is 
again  required ;  but  this  is  not  always,  nor  indeed  generally,  tho  case. 
Rapid  and  fatal  syncope  may  follow  tho  operation,  or  the  patient  may  die 
from  exhaustion,  afler  having  rallied  for  a  few  days. 

The  natural  tendency  of  an  ovarian  tumor,  when  uninterfered  with,  is 
to  grow  slowly ;  but  when  the  fluid  is  withdrawn,  the  pressure  which  be- 
fore existed,  is  taken  from  the  secreting  vessels;  consequently,  re-accu- 
mulation of  fluid  quickly  follows,  which  frequently  results  in  inflammation 
of  the  cyst,  with  rapidly  fatal  symptoms. 

Danger  arises  from  this  operation,  by  the  accidental  puncture  of  one  of 
the  large  vessels,  which  frequently  ramify  on  the  surface  of  the  cyst. 
Dr.  Buckncr  observes,  *' I  have  now  seen  several  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, where  these  tumors  existed,  and  have  observed  large  vessels,  nearly 
the  size  of  the  little  finger,  ramifying  on  the  sac,  and  one  was  placed  in 
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such  a  position  that  it  would  have  been  wounded;  had  an  operation  been 
performed."  These  large  vessels,  also,  may  arise  in  the  omentum,  which 
may  be  intimately  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cy&t.  This  pe- 
culiarity occurred  in  a  case  in  which  the  operation  of  ovar'otomy  was 
performed,  witnessed  by  Dr.  Lee^  who  says,  ^'  the  vessels  were  as  large  as 
those  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  greatest  danger  to  be  apprehended  after  tapping,  is  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cyst  itself,  or  the  peritoneum.  This  is  almost  the  inevitable 
termination,  at  some  period  or  other,  of  the  lives  of  patients  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  operation.  A.coording  to  my  own  experience,  the  cyst  itself  is 
the  part  most  usually  inflamed.  In  some  cases,  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
escapes  and  acts  as  a  foreign  body  on  the  peritoneum  ]  or  the  trocar  may 
have  punctured  a  mass  of  cysts,  and  thus  produced  inflammation. 

The  effects  of  the  inflammation,  however  produced,  are  alarming;  all 
the  symptoms  of  active  fever  are  found,  there  is  great  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, which  becomes  tenoC;  and  very  tympanitic;  vomiting  ensues,  and 
rapid  exhaustion  takes  place,  followed  by  death. 

We  have  taken  pains  to  collect  a  number  of  cases,  in  which  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  after  the  first  tapping,  was  accurately  recorded,  and 
we  find  that  more  than  one-half  of  those  who  died  did  so  within  four 
months,  and  a  moiety  of  these  were  only  tapped  once.  Almost  all  the 
deaths,  after  the  first  operation  were  attributed  to  inflammation  of  tho 
sac,  or  the  peritoneum. 

The  operation  in  some  instances,  cures  the  cystic  tumor.  This  hap- 
pens when  it  is  unilocular  and  simple ;  but  these  cases  are  rare,  and, 
from  tho  facts  about  to  be  adduced,  we  may  well  dread  to  perform  the 
operation. 

In  very  many  cases,  paracentesis  can  do  no  good,  the  tumor  being  made 
up  of  several  small  cysts  ]  in  many  others  it  only  afibrds  partial  relief ; 
and  in  some,  it  actually  kills.  Dr.  Blundell  has  well  said,  ^'  Make  the 
best  of  it,  and  tapping,  after  all,  is  an  unsatisfactory  sort  of  remedy  ; 
dangerous  in  scirrho-dropsy  ;  of  partial  relief  in  dropsy  of  many  cysts  ;  of 
no  effect  where  the  cystic  material  is  viscid;  obnoxious  to  itiflammations, 
adhesions,  suppurations,  exhaustions,  repetitions,  and  death,  even  in  cases 
the  most  favorable  ;  and  the  more  I  have  seen  of  this  operation,  the 
more  I  have  felt  inclined  to  whimper  to  myself,  when  the  surgeon  has 
taken  up  the  instrument,  I  wish  I  could  do  something  better.'' 

When  is  Paracentesis  to  be  Performed  i — If  the  operation  is  de- 
cided upon,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  momeot  to  determioe  when  it  shall 
be  performed.  Three  peri  ds  have  been  suggested,  each  of  which  has 
its  advocates,  and  its  supposed  peculiar  advantages. 

(1.)  When  the  tumor  arises  jutft  above  the  pubis. 

(2.)  When  it  occupies  the  abdomen,  but  without  great  distension  ; 
and, 

(3.)  When  it  presses  upon  important  viscera,  and  impedes  the  vital 
functions. 

The  operation  in  the  first  position  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Blundell, 
upon  the  principle  that  the  surface  from  which  fluid  is  secreted  is  small 
at  that  period,  and  that  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  a  curative  process 
being  established. 

The  operation  can  be  performed  easily  enough  when  the  tumor  is  situ- 
ated between  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and  when  the  fluctuation  is  distinct^ 
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Dr.  Odge,  of  Rochdale  (London  Medical  Gazelle^  VoL  XXI V^)  gives  a 
case  of  successful  cure  by  thb  method.  In  a  similar  ease,  it  succeeded 
for  a  time  ;  but  the  patient  took  out  ths  canula  which  was  left,  and  the 
secretion  again  returned.  In  another  case  operated  on  in  this  waj,  it 
terminated  unsuccessfully;  from  the  oyst  being  multilocular,  and  the  base 
of  the  tumor  forming  almost  a  solid  substance,  although  there  was  dis- 
tinct fluctuation.  Many  successful  cases  might  be  quoted^  and  especially 
such  as  have  been  discovered  and  operated  upon,  during  parturition. 

But  Dr.  Blundell  thinks  that  the  tumor  might  be  opened  when  it  is  as 
large  as  a  child ^s  head,  and  situated  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  ^'  Now, 
supposing  our  knowledge  be  sufficient,  and  our  caution  great,  would  it 
perhaps  bo  impracticable  to  effect  all  this,  even  when  the  tumor  lay  above 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  hollow  of  the  illium.  For  this  purpose, 
might  not  an  opening  be  made  in  the  abdominal  covering,  large  enough 
to  admit  the  forefinger  like  a  cnnula  ;  and  might  not  the  point  of  the  fin- 
ger be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  no  in- 
testine was  interposed,  and,  then,  when  sure  the  intestines  and  bladder 
are  not  interposed,  might  we  not  pass  a  very  small  trocar  through  the 
opening,  and  into  the  ovary,  so  as  to  evacuate  the  contents,  at  the  very 
commenocmcnt  of  the  disease  ?" — Blnnddl. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  is  a  desi- 
rable proceeding  ;  and  when  the  tumor  can  be  felt  in  the  vagina,  having 
distinct  fluctuation,  it  ought  decidedly  to  be  punctured.  The  success  of 
this  operation  has  been  great,  when  the  disease  has  complicated  labor. 
From  our  knowledge  of  abdominal  surgery  at  the  present  time,  we  are 
aware  that  a  small  incision  into  the  peritaneal  cavity  is  not  so  dangerous 
as  at  one  time  wo  were  led  to  suppose.  But  we  should  be  quite  certain 
of  the  existence  of  the  cystic  nature  of  the  tumor,  before  such  an  attempt 
is  proceeded  with. 

Dr.  Bright  does  not  approve  of  this  early  paracentesis.  "It  has,"  says 
he,  '^  been  recommended  to  have  recourse  to  paracentesis,  when  the  tu- 
mor Is  as  large  as  the  uterus  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  before  the 
vital  functions  are  impeded,  or  the  distension  of  the  cyst  becomes  larger. 

"  I  conceive,'*  says  he,  "  that  the  time  of  the  operation  has  arrived, 
when  the  tumor  pretty  fully  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
giving  the  appearance  of  pregnancy  advanced  to  the  last  months,  and  be- 
fore any  material  mischief  seems  to  threaten  either  the  surrounding  vis- 
cera, or  the  parietes  of  the  tumor  itself  ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  forcible  distension  of  the  sac,  continued  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
will  endanger  its  inner  surface,  and,  perhaps,  prove  one  cause  of  the  ul- 
cerative changes  which  often  take  place,  and  are  the  source  of  great  con- 
stitutional irritation,  and  death." 

And,  lastly,  many  practitioners  agree,  that  the  rapid  re-fiUing  of  the 
cyst,  after  the  first  tapping,  is  so  dangerous,  and  produces  such  fiital  ef- 
fects, that  they  willingly  defer  the  operation  until  they  are  compelled  to 
relieve  their  patient  from  the  severe  systems  they  suffer — the  operation 
being  performed  from  necessity,  not  from  choice. 

We  do  not  think  any  distinct  rule  can  be  laid  down,  which,  would  em- 
brace the  period  of  tapping,  in  all  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy.  It  appears 
that  each  individual  ease  has  its  peculiarities  ;  that  the  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, at  which  we  are  called  to  prescribe,  is  so  various,  and  the  nature  of 
the  oysts  is  so  different,  that  each  case  ought  to  be  treated  individually, 
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according  to  the  tact  of  the  surgeon.  When  the  patient  is  young  and 
healthy,  the  plan  of  puncturijig  the  cyst  early,  and  applying  pressure  and 
friction,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  mode  of  treatment ;  and  the  employment  of 
iodine  internally,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  general  health,  is  beneficial.  But, 
when  a  large,  multilocular  cyst  come  under  treatment,  that  will  be  the 
best  where  least  is  done  to  the  local  disease,  and  the  general  health  ^up- 
ported.  In  such  a  case,  tapping  is  injurious,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  avoided. 

Several  other  surgical  operations  upon  the  cyst  itself,  have  been  sug- 

fested,  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  secretory  power  of  its  lining  membrane, 
t  has  been  proposed  to  make  extensive  incisions  into  the  cyst,  or  take 
portions  away  ;  and  cases  are  recorded  by  Le  Drau  and  others,  of  euro 
by  this  treatment.  Setons  have  been  passed  through  the  walls  of  these 
cysts,  and  tents  have  been  left  in  openings  made  into  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  suppuration  and  adhesion  of  their  internal  parietes.  Mr. 
key  tried  these^emedies  in  several  instances,  but  found  them  to  fail  in  all. 
Cysts  have,  also,  been  injected  with  irritating  fluids,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassa,  has  been 
highly  recommended ;  and  if  injecting  the  cyst  is  at  all  justifiable,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  best  that  can  be  used.  Some  cases  have  partially  justi- 
fied the  treatment,  while  in  others  it  has  completely  failed. 

All  these  plans  are  now  rejected  from  modern  practice,  and  we  think 
very  justly,  because  the  constitutional  irritation,  following  their  applica- 
tion, is  so  great  as  to  be,  in  most  nbtances,  fatal.  At  best,  when  these 
remedies  have  done  their  utmost,  the  disease  is  not  cured  ;  fitulous  open- 
ings remain,  and  at  last  the  patient  dies  exhausted. — Cincinnati  Med. 
Observer. 


Tlie  Causes  and  Prevention  of  I'tllow  Fever  in  New  Orleans,  and 
other  Cities^  in  America.  By  E.  H.  Barton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Sanitanr  Committee ;  late  President  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Medical  Society ;  former  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Me- 
dicine and  Clinical  Practice  in  the  Medical  College  of  Louisiana,  Ac, 
&c.  Third  edition,  with  the  addition  of  upwards  of  seventy  pages  of 
" Prefatory  Remarks,"  and  a  Supplemeut.  New  York:  T.  C.  Bail- 
Here,  1867.     8vo.;pp.  282. 

Ignorance  exacts  many  heavy  sacrifices  both  of  person  and  of  property, 
from  her  followers.  Showing  herself  under  a  great  variety  of  masks 
and  ways ;  sometimes  lackadaisical,  sometimes  smiling,  and  not  seldom 
forward  and  self-sufficient,  she  does  not  frighten  the  multitude,  like  sin 
and  death  might  be  supposed  to  do,  but  she  is  in  close  alliance  with  both 
of  them  ;  a  sleeping  partner,  as  it  were,  sujjplying  quietly,  and  often  with 
a  show  of  kind  intentions,  the  chief  materials  for  the  others  to  work  on 
and  compass  their  ends.  Neglect  aud  exaggeration ;  ridicule  of  danger 
at  a  distance,  and  the  basest  fear  when  it  is  imminent ;  niggardly  in  pre- 
paration against  coming  evils ;    prodigal  to  wastefulness   when  they  arc 
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actually  felt ;  sneering  at  wisdom  in  the  garb  of  science,  and  favoring 
every  impudent  pretender,  whose  garb  is  motley,  with  cap  and  bells. 
Ignorance  stands  opposed  to  improvement  ia  any  shape.  What  to  her  is 
famine  from  neglect  of  agriculture,  and  pestilence  from  neglect  of  the 
precepts  of  hygiene  !  Has  she  not  the  precedent  of  former  times  and 
older  prejudices  on  her  side  !  Better,  she  will  exclaim  to  the  deluded 
multitude  that  you  should  die  in  all  the  variety  of  suffering  and  woe,  as 
your  ancestors  have  died  before  you,  good,  patient,  uncomplaining  souls 
as  they  were,  than  that  you  should  be  led  away  by  these  new-fangled 
teachers,  these  visionary  enthusiasts,  who  promise  you  comfort,  and 
health  and  peaceful  enjoyments,  which  you  know  not  of  Why  go  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  these  probable  benefits,  even  if 
they  should  prolong  your  lives  and  save  your  children  from  uncounted 
ills?  Your  lives  aie  long  enough,  and  why  should  you  tax  yourselves 
for  the  sake  of  your  children  ?  They  are  no  better  than  you,  and  have 
no  superior  claims  to  escape  from  the  filth,  and  the  mental  darkness,  and 
and  the  free  fights,  and  the  privilege  of  killing  or  the  chance  of  being 
killed,  in  which  you  have  luxuriated  so  long  I  Why  rehearse  this  non- 
sense, some  of  our  readers  may  ask  y  and  yet  it  is  by  such  nonsense  that 
a  community  is  sometimes  carried  away,  and  excuses  itself  for  a  neglect 
of  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  of  demoralization  and  crime.  Who 
often  is  so  unpopular,  so  little  thanked  as  he  is,  who  sets  about  refuting 
this  nonsense,  and  aims  at  the  removal,  or  even  amelioration  of  existing 
evils,  and  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  his  fellow-citizens  I 

We  do  not  say  that  Dr.  IJarton,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  is  in 
this  category  of  the  neglected  or  illy  requited ;  but  we  entertain  misgiv- 
ings of  his  not  having  received  the  full  measure  of  reward  to  which  he 
is  so  richly  entitled,  for  his  long,  devoted,  and  judicious  services,  in  bring- 
ing about  an  amended  condition  of  the  public  hygiene  of  New  Orleans, 
and  with  it  protection  from  the  dreadful  pestilence,  which,  at  different 
times,  has  destroyed  so  many  of  her  people,  and  retarded  so  much  her 
growth  and  prosperity.  It  may  be,  that,  in  the  ardor  of  his  belief  of  the 
necessity  of  reform,  he  does  not  always  adhere  to  the  most  rigid  methods 
of  argument,  nor  express  himself  in  a  style  simply  didactic.  He  some- 
times clothes  aphorism  in  a  metaphor  and  throws  spangles  on  science, 
beyond  the  expectations  of  plainer  votaries.  These  little  peculiarities, 
we  may  even  magnify  them  into  defects,  do  not,  however,  materially  in- 
terfere with  his  array  of  facts,  or  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he 
brings  them  to  bear  in  support  of  his  positions.  But,  before  we  take  up 
his  Ime  of  argument  and  illustrations,  it  is  proper  to  state  the  circum- 
stances to  which  the  present  volume  owes  its  appearance.  After  public 
attention  had  been  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
by  the  yellow  fever  scourge  of  1853,  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  Or- 
leans appointed  a  Sanity  Commission,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  A.  D.  Grossman,  and  Drs.  E.  H.  Barton,  A.  F.  Axson,  S.  D.  Mc- 
Neil, J.  C.  Simonds,  and  J.  L.  Riddell,  whose  duties  were  designated  to 
be  : 

*'  1st.  To  inquire  into  the  origin  and  mode  of  transmission  or  propaga- 
tion of  the  late  epidemic  yellow  fever. 

*'  2d.  To  inquire  into  the  subject  of  sewerage  and  common  drains, 
their  adaptability  to  the  situation  of  our  city,  [Now  Orleans,]  and  their 
influence  (m  health. 
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"od.  To  inquire  into  the  subject  of  quarantine,  its  uses  and  applica- 
tions, and  its  influence  in  protecting  the  city  from  epidemic  and  eoiita«:(;- 
ous  maledies )  and 

"4th.  To  make  a  thorough  examination  into  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  city,  into  all  causes  influencing  it,  in  present  and  previous  yeai-s,  and 
to  suggest  the  requisite  sanitary  measures  to  remove  or  prevent  them, 
and  into  the  causes  of  yellow  fever  in  ports  and  other  localities  having 
intercourse  with  New  Orleans. 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  and  investigations  on  these  several  points 
t^ere  embodied  in  a  volume,  which  was  printed  in  1854,  under  the  title 
of  ''Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  Epi- 
demic Yellow  Fever  of  1H53  :  Published  by  authority  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  New  Orleans."  Dr.  Axson  reported  on  the  lirst  subject  of  inqury ; 
Dr.  Riddell  on  the  second ;  Dr.  Simonds  on  the  third  ;  and  Dr.  Barton 
on  the  fourth,  or  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  New  Orleans.  The  pre-  - 
sent  volume  is  a  third  edition  of  this  last  report,  with  the  additions  spe- 
cified in  the  title  page.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  author,  on  the  para- 
mount importance  of  a  thorough  study  of  etiology ;  for  a  knowledge  of 
causes  can  alone  suggest  the  means  of  prevention.  In  its  large  and  com- 
prehensive sense,  so  as  to  include  a  connected  and  philosophic  view  of 
the  general  causes  of  disease,  etiology,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Barton, 
who  calls  it  '*  the  basis  of  preventive  medicine,''  is  hardly  taught  in  this 
country  at  all.  Now,  this  is  infinitely  more  important  than  curative 
medicine  ;  preventible  disease  being  proportioned  to  non-preventible  dis- 
ease as  8  or  ten  to  1.  This  view  may  be  farther  enforced  by  a  simple 
statement  of  the  fact,  that  in  1858,  thirty  thousand  persons,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  New  Orleans,  were  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  of  whom  it  has 
been  estimated  that  upwards  of  eight  thousand  were  carried  off  by  the 
disease.  It  is  easy,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  fill  up  some  of  the  details, 
which  must  suggest  themselves  to  every  one,  of  the  concomitant  and 
attendant  circumstances ;  such  are,  the  pain  and  sufiering,  of  which  the 
bodily  is  not  always  the  greatest,  of  the  sick — the  wail  of  the  survivors 
for  the  dead — the  desolated  homes — the  widows,  the  orphans,  the  child- 
less— ruined  fortunes — general  gloom  and  distress — interrupted  com- 
merce, and  the  loss  of  millions  in  consequence.  Surely,  a  knowledge  of 
the  means  of  preventing  this  terrible  array  of  ills  the  mast  afflicting  to 
hnmanity,  is  worth  obtaining  ;  and  he  who  offers  it  to  us  in  good  faith, 
and  after  much  patient  search  and  striving  to  discover  it,  deserves  our 
thanks,  although,  in  the  end,  the  reality  may  fall  somewhat  short  of  the 
expectation  raised. 

In  the  "Prefatory  Remarks,"  the  author  embraces  the  opportunity  to 
fortify  the  positions  taken  in  the  Report  itself,  to  extend  its  illustrations 
— and  to  give  farther  explanations  of  portions  of  it  which  have  not  been 
**  so  fully  understood  as  they  might  have  been."  An  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  Report,  that  the  disturbance  of  the  original  soil  of  a  coun- 
try, when  the  meteorological  condition  required  to  give  it  activity  is  pre- 
sent, has  been  one  df  the  most  efficient  causes  of  every  epidemic  which 
has  devasted  the  Southwestern  parts  of  the  United  States,  at.least  during 
more  than  half  a  century.  To  the  evidence  furnished  by  New  Orleans 
itself,  the  author  has  added  that  procured  from  a  number  of  towns  and 
places  in  the  southern  region  of  country — some  of  which  are  introduced 
in  this  part  of  the  work.     New  Orleans  is  represented  in   the  Report 
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(p.  8),  "  to  be  one  of  the  dirtiest,  and  with  other  conjoint  causes,  is  con- 
sequently the  sickliest  city  in  the  Union,  and  scarcely  anything  has  been 
done  to  remedy  it.*'  The  junction  of  terrene  and  meteorological  condi- 
tions, ^'  being  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  origination,  transmission, 
and  duration  of  yellow  fever  everywhere,''  and  one  of  these  conditions, 
the  terrene,  being  under  human  control,  and  even  the  other,  or  the 
meteorological,  susceptible  of  modification  by  the  same  agency,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  disease  in  question  is  preventible.  The  gist  of  the  Report, 
after  a  specification  of  the  cause  which,  separately  or  combined,  or  in  al- 
ternate action,  give  rise  to  yellow  fever,  consists  in  pointing  out  the 
means  by  which  they  are  to  be  removed,  or  their  virulence  nulified.  The 
medical  constitution  of  each  month  of  the  year  1853,  up  to  the  date  of 
the  appearance  of  the  fever,  and  next  the  epidemic  constitution,  are  des- 
cribed. The  influence  of  the  latter  on  vegetable  and  animal  life  is  also 
mentioned.  A  critical  analysis  of  meteorological  tables,  containing  re- 
cords of  temperature,  rain,  and  humidity,  justifies,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Barton,  the  conclusion,  that  **  tii  evert/  instance  where  the  /acts  are 
known  J  great  heat  and  high  saturation  were  the  predominant  conditions 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  it  was  often  remarked,  that  the  re- 
turn o/  these  conditions  reproduced  the /ever  two  or  three  times.*^ 

High  temperature  of  a  certain  duration,  is  essential  to  the  production 
of  yellow  fever.  The  average  temperature  at  midday,  in  the  month  of 
May  and  June  preceding  the  epidemic  at  New  Orleans,  has  rarely  been 
81.88*^  F.,  and  at  the  same  hour  during  the  three  epidemic  months  83.- 
75°  F.  The  average  temperature  of  the  whole  day  for  the  three  months 
was  79  51°.  It  rarely  reaches  90°  F.,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  is 
in  proportion  to  the  temperature.  Other  circumstances  are  necessary, 
among  which  Dr.  Barton  places  foremost  high  saturation  or  great  humi- 
dity. The  conjunction  of  high  heat  and  humidity  is  declared  to  be  a 
sine  qua  non.  It  has  been  noticed  in  Brazil  and  in  Demarara,  that, 
whenever  the  diseases  varied  or  changed,  they  were  usually  preceded 
by  some  variation  in  the  climatic  condition  of  the  place.  It  was  remark- 
ed by  Dr.  Blair,  that  extreme  seasons  represented  by  the  above  condi- 
tions of  atmosphere,  "  not  only  modify  the  type  of  jlisease,  but  the  effect* 
of  treatment;  during  the  depths  of  the  rainy  season  adynamic  and  con- 
gestive types  are  prevalent  and  marked  ;  purgatives  now  do  harm,  mer- 
cury too  easily  salivates ;  thirst  is  diminished.  There  is  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  kidneys;  there  are  local  congestions;  headaches,  drowsiness, 
sopor,  coma,  watery  stools."  These  effects  have  been  noticed  by  the  au- 
thor, in  the  climate  of  New  Orleans  for  many  years;  (p.  76  )  Dr.  Bar- 
ton tells  us,  **that  there  is  a  dew-point  peculiar  to  each  of  the  higher 
classes  of  fever  (in  their  aggravated  or  epidemic  grade)  is,  doubtless, 
true  from  what  we  know  of  the  temperature  essential  to  their  existence, 
and  how  greatly  they  are  all  increased  by  humidity.  The  dew-point  of 
yellow  fever  is  from  70°  to  80° ;  the  disease  rarely  exists  long  when  it  is 
under  60°.  The  plague  has  probably  a  dew-point  of  40°  less.  The  ty- 
phus gravior  at  from  35°  to  45°,  and  the  Cholera  in  this  climate  varies 
from  48°,  and  sometimes  much  less,  to  74°,  and  is  probably  less  controlled 
by  its  fall  than  yellow  fever.  The  sources  of  this  great  excess  of  humid- 
ity are,  mainly,  the  swamps,  lagoons,  lakes  around  us,  and  which  are  also 
the  principal  causes  of  our  fogs,  impei-fect   drainage  and  want  of  pave- 
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ments/'  Beyond  what  the  authur  says  of  the  dew-point  in  the  season  of 
the  yellow  fever,  we  need  not  attach  importance ;  the  data  on  other  points 
are  too  uncertain  or  conjectural.  Solar  Radiatio^i  which  implies  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  in  the  sun's  rays  and  in  the  shade,  a 
difference  more  felt  even  than  measured  by  the  thermometer,  has  not, 
Dr.  Barton  conceives,  heretofore  attracted  notice.  In  common  phrase, 
the  clear  days  of  the  seasons  of  the  disease  are  called  ".yellow  fever 
weather."  '*  It  is  characterised  by  being  very  hot  in  the  sun  and  cool 
in  the  shade,  at  the  same  time,  on  one  side  of  the  street  a  boiling  tem- 
perature, and  on  the  other  so  cool  as  to  urge  to  button  up  the  coat.  This 
uncomfortable  alternation  of  chilliness  and  heat  is  productive  not  only  of 
uncomfortable  feelings,  but  when  exaggerated,  passes  into  disease — con- 
stitutes the  first  stage  of  yellow  fever."  We  are  told  a  little  farther  on, 
that  the  difference  of  temperature  here  described,  "  essentially  consti- 
tutes with  other  circumstances^  a  sickly  season  ;"  p.  86.  This  physical 
phenomenon  is  described  in  several  places,  and  its  direct  and  collateral 
relations  are  descanted  on  by  the  author.  In  reference  to  the  prevalent 
winds,  we  are  told  that  during  the  summer  they  are  from  the  east,  south, 
southwest  and  southeast.  "  During  the  worst  period  of  the  epidemic, 
the  most  frequent  wind  was  from  the  east.  Still  more  remarkable  was 
the  frequency  and  long  duration  of  calms,"  with  all  their  injurious  satu- 
rations and  depression  of  the  vital  principle  ;  p.  93.  Fluctuation  in  the 
agencies  both  meteorological  and  terrene,  which  give  rise  'to  yellow  fever, 
are  held  to  be  probable.  The  suspicion,  that  fever  arises  from  a  deficiency 
of  ozone,  is  adverted  to  by  the  author,  but  no  experiments  were  made  in 
New  Orleans  to  test  the  question. 

The  terrene  causes  are  next  taken  up,  and  their  relatively  injurious 
nature  discussed.  Under  this  head,  the  author  classes  "all  foul,  filthy, 
organic  matter  passing  through  its  decomposition,  whether  terrene, 
miasm,  malaria,  or  what  not."  Some  of  his  critical  readers  will  ask  what 
means  this  "  what  not ;"  while  others  may  perhaps  good-naturedly  ex- 
claim :  Why  not  a  what  not,  as  well  as  any  other  hard  knot !  Upturn- 
ing of  the  original  soil,  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made,  is  spo- 
ken of  with  some  detail.  "  The  first  epidemic  yellow  fever  that  is  recorded 
here  is  that  simultaneous  with  excavating  the  earth,  in  digging  the  Ca- 
nal Carondelet,  and  more  especially  its  basin,  in  1797."  Extensive  ex- 
posures of  new  earth  in  making  new  basins,  dredging  the  canals,  deep- 
ening the  ditches,  &c.,  preceded  the  epidemic  of  1853.  In  a  subsequent 
section,  the  author  makes  instructive  albeit  not  novel  observations  on  the 
subject  of  ventillation,  and  the  value  of  pure  air,  which  is  contrasted 
with  the  pure  air  of  cities  ;  also  on  water  being  spoiled  by  bad  air.  He 
next  inquires  into  miasm  as  a  supposed  product  of  decomposed  substan- 
ces, and  a  specific  agent  in  the  production  of  fever,  and  expresses  his 
disbelief  in  such  a  doctrine.  He  thinks  that,  "  ichatever  impaira  the 
impurity  of  the  air  is  pro  tanto,  for  the  time  being,  the  miasm,  or 
rather  the  malaria;'*  p.  148.  As  we  are  not  among  the  number  of 
those  who  feel  disposed  to  take  up  the  challenge  and  do  battle  on  the  op- 
posite side,  we  shall  pass  on  to  other  matters ;  reserving  ourselves,  if 
need  be,  for  a  trial  of  strength  on  another  occasion. 

Dr.  Barton  affirms  "as  a  universal  fact, with  the  exceptio prohat  regu- 
him,  that  filth  of  every  kind,  with  heat  and  moisture,  with  sufficient  du- 
ration, produces  yellow  fever;"  p.  159.     With  a  strong  leaning  towards 
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the  side  whicli  he  advocates,  wc  do  not  entertain  (juite  such  decided  con- 
viction as  he  does  on  this  point.  There  is  probably  an  eliminatioD  of 
sonic  subtle  agency,  which  constitutes  the  poison  of  yellow  fever;  but 
that  this  is  the  product  of  filth  exclusively,  acted  on  by  all  admitted 
aerial  and  gaseous  and  electrical  elements,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
We  believe,  however,  that  this  is  the  true  line  of  etiological  investiga- 
tion, and  that  it,  more  than  any  other,  promises  to  lead  to  a  solution  of 
the  yet  unsolved  problem.  We  are  not,  therefore,  of  the  number  of 
those  who  would  discourage,  still  less  throw  ridicule  on  the  pains-taking 
inquirers  who  have  noted  down  every  change,  every  phenomenon  pre- 
senting itself  in  the  material  world,  which  has  been  associated  with  the 
occurrence  of  yellow  fever.  It  may  be  found  eventually,  that  the  per- 
fect history  of  this  disease  will  derive  unexpected  aid  from  the  details 
introduced  by  such  writers  as  Dr.  Barton,  and  in  still  greater  number 
and  method  by  Dr.  La  Roche ;  just  as,  at  the  present  time,  we  obtain  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  national  character  and  state  of  society 
among  the  people  of  a  country,  in  times  remote  from  our  own,  by  pri- 
vate journals  and  records  of  domestic  life  and  of  family  expenses,  than 
from  all  the  state  documents,  and  the  acts  and  speeches,  and  battles,  and 
conquests,  which  make  up  the  received  materials  for  general  history. 

Among  the  contributions  made  by  Dr.  Barton  to  the  perfect  history 
are,  apropos  of  the  parts  of  cities  in  which  the  yellow  fever  always  breaks 
out,  descriptions  of  the  medical  topographies  of  tha«<e  in  which  the  dis- 
ease more  frequently  takes  up  its  abode ;  such  as  Havana  and  Vera 
Cruz ;  and  of  others  in  which  it  has  committed  great  ravages,  such  as 
Rio  Janeiro.  In  this  connection,  he  speaks  of  the  causes  which  deterio- 
rate the  air  of  a  city,  and  contribute  to  produce  a  slow  poisoning  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  he  designates  the  means  of  amelioration  and  cure,  to 
be  a  better  hygiene.  1  Prefixed  to  the  volume  before  us,  is  a  **  Sanitary 
Map  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  exhibiting  the  location  of  the  various 
nuisances,  and  other  causes  affecting  the  salubrity  of  the  city,  as  shown 
in  the  occurrence  of  nearly  ^50,000  ca^es  of  yellow  fever  in  the  epidemic 
of  1853,  &c.,  &(•.,"  prepared  by  the  author.  In  the  body  of  the  work 
are  charts ;  one  illustrating  the  influence  of  Si)lar  and  terrestrial  radia- 
tion and  moisture,  in  the  production  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans; 
the  other  "  exhibiting  the  annual  mortality  of  New  Orleans,  per  1,000  of 
its  population  for  each  year,  together  with  the  causes,  influencing  or  pro- 
ducing it,  from  I7H7  (with  a  few  exceptions)  to  IS54.'*  These  are  the 
work  of  the  author,  [nternunliate  between  them,  are  three  Meteorologic 
Registers  of  New  Orleans,  kept  by  Dr.  Barton.  At  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume are  '*  A  table  of  deaths  in  Now  Orleans  during  the  year  1853,  show- 
ing for  each  class  of  diseases  the  total  mortality,  and  tl'at  of  each  month ; 
abo  the  sexes  and  colors,  with  the  ages  and  places  of  nativity  :  compiled 
for  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  by  J)  McGibl)on,  M.  D. ;  and  two  mete- 
orological tables  (on  one  sheet)  for  the  year  1853.''  They  alone  can  fully 
estimate  the  value  of  the  map  and  the  charts  and  tables  above  mentioned, 
who  should  attempt  to  prepare  anything  analogous,  or  who  are  engaged 
in  an  investigation  of  a  subject  which  ro<|uircs  for  its  elucidation  the  aid 
of  similar  illustrations.  Such  documents  would  alone  entitle  Dr.  Barton 
lo  be  exempted  from  any  grave  criticism  for  diff*useness  in  description, 
and  the  intercalation  of  matter  not  directly  necessary  to  a  narrative  oif 
the  medical  topography  and  climate,  as  explaining  the  cause  of  the  yel- 
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low  fever  of  New  Orleans.  If  we  might  offer  advice,  it  would  be,  that, 
in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  present  work,  or  in  the  preparation  of  one 
of  an  analogous  character,  on  perhaps  a  more  extended  scale,  he  would 
throw  into  an  appendix  the  disquisitions  and  details  on  public  and  private 
hygiene  and  the  collatteral  sciences,  which  are  now  spread  over  his  pages, 
and  which,  though  valuable  in  themselves  and  germain  to  his  theme, 
overlay  and  somewhat  interfere  with  his  free  handling  of  what  more  es- 
pecially belong  to  and  constitute  the  essential  part  of  his  history,  and  the 
arguments  included  in  it.  At  present,  the  work  might  well  and  (juite 
appropriately  bo  called  A  Treatise  on  Public  Hygiene,  with  a  more  espe- 
cial Application  to  the  Causes  and  Preventiou  of  Yellow  Fever  in  New 
Orleans  and  other  Cities  in  America.  It  is,  we  know,  a  somewhat  unu- 
sual fault,  if  fault  it  be,  in  an  author  to  give  much  more  in  his  book  than 
he  promises  in  his  title  page ;  and  if  we  advert  to  an  instance  of  this  na- 
ture in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  that  the  labors  of  Dr.  Barton  may  be  ren- 
dered still  more  .serviceable  to  his  country  and  creditable  to  himself.  If 
he  were  once  to  engage  in  the  task  of  separating  his  present  materials, 
and  of  re-constructing  a  new  work  out  of  them,  he  would  require  no  criti- 
cal friend  at  his  elbow  to  point  out  redundancies  and  repetitions  with 
some  slips  of  logic.  These  he  would  sec  at  once,  and  be  the  most  eager 
to  correct. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  some  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the 
author  on  the  influence  of  social  habits  in  the  production  of  yellow  fever. 
His  views  and  experience  on  one  of  these  habits,  that  of  drinking  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  is  stated  in  the  followipg  terms:  "During  the  whole 
course  of  the  sitting  of  the  Sanity  Committee,  as  a  court  of  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  epidemic,  and  its  great  mortality,  the  inquiry  was  u.su- 
ally  made  of  those  we  examined  of  the  influence  of  social  habits  (intem- 
perance) upon  the  liability  to  the  disease,  and  on  its  results.  The  answer 
was  almost  uniformly,  that  it  not  only  increased  the  liability  to  attack, 
hut  greatly/  la^rtied  the  chances  of  recovert/.  This  is  most  singularly 
and  impressively  illustrated  by  the  record  I  have  received  from  the  *Sons 
of  Temperance,'  showing  that  of  these  about  five  hundred  remained  in 
the  city  during  the  epidemic,  of  whom,  only  seven  fell  victims  to  it,  the 
proportion  being  I  in  71-42  or  1-40  per  cent. ;  the  mortality  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  city,  of  those  who  remained  under  similar  circumstances,  be- 
ing 1  in  15-43  or  6-48  per  cent.,  or  nearly  five  times  as  many.*'  The 
most  eloquent  commentary  on  this  plain  narrative  could  scarcely  add  to 
the  force  of  the  example,  which  it  furnishes,  of  the  protecting  power  of 
temperance. 

On  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  transmission  or  extension  of  yellow  fe- 
ver, from  the  spot  in  which  it  first  breaks  out,  and  from  the  persons  who 
are  first  attacked,  and  of  the  means  of  prophylaxis,  we  cannot  now  speak ; 
our  scant  limits  only  having  allowed  of  a  curt  notice  of  the  general  scope 
of  the  work  before  us.  The  light  in  which  the  author  regards  these  sub- 
jects, even  if  he  had  not  made  a  more  distinct  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments, is  readily  inferred  from  his  views  of  the  origin  of  yellow  fever. 
These  are  of  course  entirely  opposed  to  a  belief  in  contagion,  either  di- 
rect or  contingent,  and  to  restrictions  on  freedom  of  person  or  of  com- 
merce, based  on  such  a  belief. — North  American  Medico- Chirurgical 
Rrrir.ir, 
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From  New  Orleans  Me<l.  News  and  Gazzette. 

Obslctn'r  Nolcti  and  Rejicctionn.  By  D.  Warren  Bricfell,  M.  D  , 
Professor  of  Obstotrics,  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine.  A  case 
proving  that  Menstruation  is  not  only  Ovulation,  with  or  without  a 
sanguineous  discharge ;  but  that  it  is,  also,  the  periodical  exfoliation 
of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

About  six  months  ago,  I  was  performing  an  autopsy  in  the  dead  house 
of  the  Charity  Hospital.  On  an  adjoining  table  lay  the  body  of  a  stout 
young  female,  who  was  said  to  have  died  of  disease  of  the  heart.  She 
had  med  a  few  hours  previously,  and  was  still  quite  warm.  The  thorax 
and  abdomen  were  laid  open.  The  body  had  been  abandoned,  and  curi- 
osity led  me  to  examine  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  The  uterus 
and  appendages  had  been  cut  from  the  pelvis,  and  the  anterior  wall  had 
been  laid  open.  The  parts  had  been  thrown  aside  as  possessing  no  espe- 
cial interest.  The  moment  I  saw  the  organs  I  was  struck  with  their  being 
highly  engorged  with  blood,  and  the  uterus  was  considerably  larger  than 
usual.  The  pelvis  was  filled  with  blood  which  had  flowed  from  the  ves- 
sels when  the  organs  were  detached.  The  next  thing  that  attracted  my 
attention  was  the  most  palpable  specimen  of  recent  corpus  luteum  in  one 
ovary.  The  corpus  was  large  and  prominent,  and  the  depression  on  its 
centre,  exhibiting  the  point  of  escape  of  the  ovule,  was  evident  beyond 
all  cavil.  In  this  same  ovary  one  other  Graafian  vesicle  seemed  fully 
matured,  the  parts  surrounding  it  being  highly  congested,  but  the  ovule 
had  not  escaped.  The  other  ovary  was  generally  congested,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  no  mature  Graafian  vesicle. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  case,  was  the  complete  absence  of 
the  lining  tnemhrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  mo- 
ment my  eye  alighted  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ,  I  recognized  the 
woodcut  of  Tyler  Smith,  in  the  May,  1856,  number  of  the  Lancet  (Amer. 
edition,)  representing  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who 
died  of  apoplexy  during  the  catamenial  flow.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  striking  than  this  resemblance ;  and  if  I  had  ever  been  skeptical  in 
relation  to  the  observations  of  the  author,  I  was  now  bound  to  admit  his 
accuracy.  Down  to  the  os  uteri  internum  the  mucus  membrane  waa  gone, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ  rough,  with  innumerable  blood  spots 
scattered  over  it.  All  beloic  the  os  internum  was  smooth,  and  in  every 
respect  natural  in  appearance.  The  diflcrcnce  in  sensation  conveyed  to 
the  finger  by  touching  the  two  surfaces  was  as  palpable  as  the  impression 
conveyed  to  the  eye. 

The  only  doubt  now  remaining  about  the  case  was,  whether  it  might 
not  be  the  uterus  which  had  very  recently  been  delivered  of  an  early 
ovum.  More  extended  examination,  however,  proved  clearly  that  this 
was  not  the  case^  The  vagina  was  very  small,  and  its  mucus  membrane 
highly  corrugated ;  and  there  was  a  well  defined  hymen.  To  add  to  this, 
the  mammsD  showed  none  of  the  changes  generally  produced  by  early 
pregnancy. 

The  subject  was,  to  all  appcamuce,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  quite  robust.  She  was  the  subject  of  anasarca  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  was  said  to  have  died  very  suddenly — her  death  being  attribu- 
ted to  disease  of  the  heart,     f  tried  to  get  a  more  accurate  history  of  her 
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from  the  nurse  of  the  ward  in  which  she  died^  but  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
she  only  knew  that  such  a  woman  had  been  in  the  ward,  had  lived,  and 
then  had  died. 

Tyler  Smith  says,  '*  According  to  my  view,  the  mucus  membrane  of 
the  uterus  becomes  excrcmentitious  every  month,  and  is  discharged  from 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  and  the  uterus  fornix 
anew  mucus  coat,  by  a  process  similar  to  the  reproduction  of  lost  parrs." 
Coste  and  others  speak  of  the  exfoliation  of  the  mucus  uiciubraue  of  the 
uterine  cavity  under  certain  circumstances;  but,  so  far  as  I  aui  uwarc, 
Tyler  Smith  is  the  original  advocate  of  the  theory  above  laid  down. 
After  reading  all  the  observations  I  could  procure  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, I  was  altogether  inclined  to  adopt  this  theory,  and  the  case  f  have 
thus  described  only  the  mor3  strongly  tends  to  prove  its  correctness. 

The  specimen  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  New  Orleans 
School  of  Medicine,  and  is  certainly  a  valuable  addition  to  the  already 
extensive  cabinet  of  rare  and  interesting  specimens  from  nature. 

Meddlesome  Midwifery  strikingly  illustrated. — Late  in  the  afternoon 
of  January  8th,  1857, 1  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  M.  in  labor.  Found  the 
patient  a  stout  and  healthy  laboring  woman,  26  years  of  age,  and  in  her 
first  labor.  She  had  arrived  at  full  term  and  had  had  no  trouble  during 
pregnancy. 

Of  course  I  found  a  midwife  in  attendance,  and  from  her  I  gathered 
the  following  information.  The  patient  had  been  taken  in  labor  at  10, 
P.  M.,  of  the  7th,  had  worked  steadily  and  well  along  in  the  first  stage, 
until  10,  A.  M.,  of  the  8th,  when,  thinking  that  she  might  expedite 
things  somewhat,  she  ruptured  the  membranes,  notwithstanding  she  did 
not  think  the  os  uteri  was  yet  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  head  of  the 
child  to  pass  through.  With  the  evacuation  of  the  waters  all  urine  con- 
tractions ceased,  and,  to  use  her  own  language,  "  labor  stopped."  She 
now  waited  an  hour  or  so,  and  as  the  pains  did  not  return,  she  determined 
to  give  some  ergot.  She  gave  it  in  pretty  free  doses,  and  soon  aroused 
the  organ  to  a  degree  of  contractile  effort  '<  worse  than  anything  they 
(the  friends)  had  ever  seen."  This  lasted  rather  more  than  two  hours, 
when  all  action  again  ceased,  and  up  to  the  late  hour  at  which  I  saw  her, 
there  had  been  no  return.  She  was  merely  tormented  by  "  gnawing 
pains^'  in  the  back. 

I  found  her  lying  on  her  back,  complaining  bitterlv  of  her  protracted 
labor,  countenance  indicative  of  despondency,  and  although  greatly  fa- 
tigued and  feeling  "very  weak,''  still  without  any  disagreeable  general 
symptoms.  She  was  glad  to  see  me,  but  thought  it  strange  that  she  had 
not  done  well  in  such  "  experienced  hands"  as  those  of  her  midwife. 

The  following  conversation  now  ensued  between  this  midwife  and  my- 
self: 

**  Can  you  feel  the  child?*'  "  Oh,  yes."  "  Is  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
entirely  open  ?"  "Yes."  *'What  part  of  the  child  is  presented?" 
"The  head." 

I  examined  the  patient  per  vaginum.  Her  first  answer  was  correct. 
She  could  feel  the  child  readily.  The  second  answer  was  incorrect.  The 
OS  uteri  was  not  more  than  half  dilated ;  indeed,  it  was  rather  rigid.  The 
reader  may  judge  how  correct  the  third  answer  was,  when  I  tell  him,  that 
instead  of  touching  the  head  of  the  child,  my  finger  passed  immediately 
into  the  anus — the  whole  vagina  being  filled  with  meconium.         ^ 
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Auscultatiou  revealed  the  faet  that  the  child  was  still  liviug,  though 
the  pulsations  of  «he  heart  were  both  feeble  and  irregular.  I  waited  on 
her  an  hour,  when,  on  repeating  my  examination,  I  found  the  os  entirely 
dilatible,  but  there  was  nothing  approaching  uterine  action.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  waiting  as  long  as  I  deemed  consistent  with  the  safety  of  • 
the  child  (having,  in  the  mean  time,  given  ergot  freely,  but  without  the 
effect  of  arousing  the  uterus  to  further  expulsive  effort,)  I  passed  the 
hand  into  the  vagina,  and  hooking  the  finger  in  the  groin,  made  traotion 
on  the  child.  This  manipulation  excited  some  degree  of  contraction,  and 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  hips  were  through  the  vulva.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  child,  however,  seemed  to  depend  altogether  on  the  traction, 
the  uterus  merely  following  it  down.  By  the  time  the  umbilicus  of  the 
child  was  extruded,  I  found  that  life  was  extinct — there  being  no  pulsa- 
tion in  the  cord.  The  shoulders  were  slow  in  rotating  and  passing 
through  the  vulva,  and  when  at  last  the  whole  body  was  extruded,  I 
found  that  the  head,  which  was  very  large  and  well  ossified,  was  detained 
at  the  superior  strait  by  the  forehead  impinging  firmly  on  the  linea-ilio- 
preotinea.  The  work  of  remedying  this  evil,  by  pushing  the  occiput  up 
and  pulling  the  forehead  down,  was  quickly  done,  but  the  child  was  still- 
born. 

Finding  now  that  the  uterus  was  contracting  imperfectly,  and  that 
blood  was  flowing  pretty  freely,  I  passed  my  hand  in  and  w^ithdrew  the 
placenta.  I  found  it  lying  loosely  in  the  os  uteri,  and  it  came  away  very.  >^ 
readily,  ita  delivery  being  followed  by  a  free  gush  of  blood.  Friction 
and  cold  applications  over  the  uterim  region,  however,  brought  on  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  contraction  to  place  the  patient  beyond  danger.  The 
child  was  very  large  indeed.  I  could  not  procure  scales  to  weigh  k,  but 
I  am  sure  it  would  have  weighed  ten  pounds. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  worse  than 
ignorance  of  what  are  usually  termed  '^  mid  wives" — old  women  who  pur- 
sue the  business  of  attending  their  sister  women  in  labor  as  an  actual 
trade.  Here  is  a  woman  tiiken  in  labor  with  her  first  child ;  there  being 
a  "  breech  presentation,''  the  first  stage  of  labor  progresses  slowly ;  the 
midwife  (woman  of  enlarged  experience,  and  consequently  very  leartied 
in  the  business,)  becoming  tired  of  waiting  on  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  being  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  delay,  ruptures  the  mem- 
branes prematurely,  and  brings  all  the  force  of  the  uterus  down  on  a  child 
which  cannot  possibly  escape,  because  the  os  uteri  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
dilated  for  even  the  hips  to  pass  through.  But  after  the  membranes  have 
been  ruptured,  there  is  *'  an  interval  of  repose ;  nature  has  been  much 
fatigued  with  her  efiforts  in  the  first  stage,  and  she  stops  by  the  wayside 
to  rest.  But  this  is  all  wrong,  says  the  wise  midwife,  and  I  am  in  a 
hurry  to  get  home;  I  will  heljy  her.  Ergot  is  poured  down,  and  soon 
nature  is  aroused  from  her  slumber ;  and  then  come  uterine  contractions 
"worse  than  any  thing  they  had  ever  seen."  In  two  hours  the  uterus  is 
worn  out  by  ineffectual  efforts  to  expel  its  contents,  the  midwife  can  do 
no  more  and  the  doctor  is  called  in.  A  few  questions  put  to  the  midwife 
not  only  prove  that  she  has  been  meddling  with  the  case,  but  that  she  is 
ignorant  in  the  extreme.  She  not  only  did  not  know  a  rigid  and  undi- 
lated  OS  uteri  when  shefelt  it,  but  absolutely  mistook  the  breech*  of  the 
child  for  the  head. 
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On  the  general  use  of  Chloroform.     By  Dr.  M'Leod. 

In  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  London,  (May  1856)  Dr. 
M'Leod  read  the  following  paper  on  the  general  use  of  Chloroform  : 

The  author  began  by  remarking  on  the  necessity  which  existed  for  all 
surgeons  clearly  making  up  their  minds  on  this  important  subject,  and 
thoroughly  studying  the  question  in  all  its  bearing?.  He  pn  poid  to  run 
rapidly  over  the  diflfcrent  points  of  practical  nionu'nt  prcpoi  ted  by  a  con- 
sideration of  anaDSthesia;  and  to  submit  the  question  us  clcuily  us  possi- 
ble before  the  society,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  from  its  members  an  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  Dr.  M'Leod  referred  at  the  out- 
set to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Nunnely  and  Dr.  Simpson,  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  value  of  different  anaesthetics,  and 
stated  his  intention  of  confining  his  observations  in  what  followed  to  chlo- 
roform, as  being  the  only  ana[>sthetic  of  practical  value.  He  then  re- 
viewed the  different  hypotheses  which  had  been  started  to  explain  the 
physiological  action  of  anaesthetics  when  inhaled,  and  gave  his  adhesion 
to  that  view  which  ascribed  it  to  absorption  into  the  blood,  and  its  beirg 
thereby  carried  to  the  nervous  centres.  The  fact  that  both  the  chloro- 
form and  ether  can  be  detected  in  the  flesh  and  blood  for  a  considerable 
period  after  they  have  been  inhaled,  the  author  thought,  went  a  conside- 
rable way  to  support  that  view.  Dr.  M'Leod  then  dwelt  on  the  modes  in 
which  anaesthetics,  when  inhaled,  might  cause  death.  He  showed  that  in 
those  cases  which  had  ended  fatally,  as  well  as  in  experiments  conducted 
on  animals  to  determine  the  question,  the  most  constant  appearances  were 
these:  1,  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  pulmonary  tissues;  2d,  an  en- 
gorged state  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  an  empty  state  of  the 
left;  in  otl^er  cases,  a  flaccid  condition  of  the  whole  organ;  3d,  a  conges- 
ted state  of  the  brain.  These,  with  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood 
itself,  seemed  to  be  attributable  to  the  drug.  Death,  then,  had  been  as- 
cribed to— first,  asphyxia,  caused  according  to  some,  by  the  arrest  of  the 
chemical  changes  carried  on  in  the  lungs;  and,  according  to  others  by  the 
capilliary  vessels  of  the  lungs ;  second,  to  coma,  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  vapor  in  the  nervous  centres ;  and  third,  to  syncope,  caused  either 
througn  the  various  centres,  or  from  the  overaction  of  the  blood  in  the 
heart  itself.  From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  fatal  causes,  death,  the 
author  thought,  was  sometimes  due  to  one  of  these  modes,  and  sometimes 
to  another,  and  at  times  to  two^or  more  of  them  combined.  He  showed 
that  all  arose  from  the  employment  of  the  vapor  too  little  diluted  with 
atmospheric  air,  and  were  to  be  avoided  by  carefully  guarding  against 
such  an  error  in  the  administration.  Dr.  M'Leod  next  alluded  to  the 
fallacy  of  allowing  theoretical  notions,  as  to  what  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  are  at  any  particular  period  of  the  administration  being  implicated, 
or  tiS  to  how  many  drops  are  necessary  to  produce  such  and  such  effects, 
to  interfere  in  the  practical  employment  of  anaesthetics.  Such  attempts 
only  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  real  points  of  importance,  and  lead  to 
erroneous  practice.  He  contended  that  all  apparatus  was  not  only  un- 
called for,  but  absolutely  injurious,  as  tending  to  frighten  the  patient,  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  expired  breath.  He  said  it  mattered  not  whe- 
ther we  measured  the  amount  of  the  liquid  the  patient  had  inhaled  or  not, 
so  long  as  we  are  guided  by  effects.  The  propriety  of  keeping  the  pa- 
tient from  food  for  some  hours  previous  to  the  administration  of  the  ana;s- 
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thctic,  the  Deccssitj  for  quiet  during  the  admiDistration,  an  J  of  allowing 
a  free  circulation  of  pure  air  around  the  patient,  were  dwelt  upon,  and 
groat  weight  was  put  on  the  recumbent  position  being  assumed  in  ail  cases 
during/the  exhibition.  Tbo  removal  of  all  constrictions  of  dress  about 
the  neck  and  chest  was  insisted  on,  as  well  as  the  neces.sity  of  observing 
the  temperature  of  the  apartment,  as  Dr.  Snow  had  shown  how  great  a 
difference  existed  in  the  amount  of  vapor  set  free  at  different  elevations 
of  temperature.  The  advantages  of  bringing  the  patient  rapidly  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug,  while  a  large  amount  of  atmospheric  air  was  at 
the  same  time  admitted,  was  pointed  out,  and  the  author  proceeded  to 
show  that  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  ^*  uphold vig  effects^'  of 
chloroform  arose  from  the  degree  of  action  established;  that,  if  not  car- 
ried beyond  a  certain  point,  the  effect  was  certainly  of  a  supporting  char- 
acter ;  and  that  the  depression  spoken  of  by  observers  was  the  result  of 
a  larger  amount  of  vapor  being  administered  than  was  justifiable.  The 
respiration  was  shown  to  be  the  great  guide  in  the  admioistratioQ  of  chlo- 
roform. The  eye,  too,  being  upturned  and  fixed,  afforded  no  information 
as  to  the  establishment  of  the  action,  but  neither  the  pulse  nor  the  pupil 
communicated  anything.  The  propriety  of  observing  the  color  of  the  lips 
and  countenance,  and  also  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  cut  ve&sels,  was  de- 
clared to  be  of  conpcqucnce  as  affording  indications  of  the  approach  of 
syncope.  The  author  stated  his  conviction  that  age,  sex,  diathesis,  idio- 
syncrasy, were  matters  of  indifference  in  administering  chloroform,  if  we 
are  guided  by  effects.  Having  referred  to  the  combined  use  of  chloro- 
form and  ether,  the  author  went  on  to  speak  of  the  proper  steps  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  event  of  an  overdose.  As  the  chief  danger  was  seen  to  arise 
from  the  use  of  the  vapor  in  a  state  of  too  great  density,  or  from  its  ac-^ 
cumulation  in  the  system,  the  great  remedy  was  shown  to  be  the  froe^ad-" 
mission  of  pure  air,  and  the  employment  of  artificial  respiration,  if  the 
patient  was  too  deeply  affected  to  work  off  the  over-charge  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions. The  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  respiratory  movements  may 
be  excited  by  galvanism  was  then  referred  to.  The  method  of  raising  the 
epiglottis  by  the  finger^  or  by  drawing  forward  the  tongue,  as  recommended 
by  M.  Regneult,  was  strongly  advocated,  and  the  assistance  obtained  in 
producing  the  desired  result  by  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face  and  chest 
noticed.  If  the  danger  arose  from  syncopt,  the  propriety  of  applying 
stimulants  to  the  nostrils,  and  using  them  by  the  rectum,  or  the  direct 
stimulation  of  the  heart  by  needles,  or  the  actual  cautery,  vfere  pointed 
out.  The  method  of  inverting  the  patient,  recommended  by  M.  Nelaton 
in  such  cases,  was  also  detailed.  No  fluids  should  be  given  by  the  mouth 
for  some  time,  till  the  patient  had  become  conscious. 

The  author  summed  up  this  part  of  .the  subject  by  recommending  in  all 
cases  the  admission  of  a  stream  of  fresh  air,  the  drawing  forward  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  face  and  chest.  If  death 
appeared  to  approach  by  syncope,  stimulate  the  heart  by  one  of  the  ways 
mentioned,  and  depress  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  If  by  coma,  or  as- 
phyxia, use  artificial  respiration  produced  by  the  hands,  or  electricity. 
The  use  of  anaesthesia  in  the  practice  of  medicine  was  then  shortly  re- 
viewed, and  shown  to  be  chiefly  attended  with  benefit  in  relieving  pain, 
however  arising.  Its  employment  in  many  diseases,  implying  lesions  of 
se'iisation  and  motion,  was  dwelt  on,  together  with  its  use  in  cases  of  men- 
tal affections.     In  the  paroxysms  of  many  spasmodic  and  neuralgic  affec- 
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tions,  it  was  shown  to  be  iavaluablc.  Surgorj,  however,  wns  declared  to 
be  the  real  proviucc  of  anscsthesia,  and  that  in  which  itR  benefits  were 
more  gratefully  recognized.  The  advantages  accruing  to  both  the  .sur- 
geon and  patient;  were  pointed  out,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  was  ciii- 
ployed  were  stated  to  be  reducible  to  those  in  which  pain  or  spasm  were 
to  be  allayed.  Dr.  M'Leod  emphatically  denies  ihat  there  was  anything 
in  gun  shot  wounds  which  made  the  use  of  andDSthesia  in  tlicse  Ices  bene- 
ficial than  in  the  same  accidents  of  civil  life,  and  he  contended  that  tho 
pain  and  suffering  in  these  cases  were  very  great,  so  much  the  more  ne- 
cessity existecnfcr  its  use.  He  stated  his  conviction  that  the  mental  stato 
of  the  patients,  who  were  the  recipients  of  these  two  species  of  injuries 
made  no  real  difference  in  this  question.  Shock  and  pain  are  the  most 
frightful  causes  of  a  fatal  issue  both  in  primary  and  secondary  operations ; 
and  as  these  two  evils  were  avoided  by  the  employment  of  ana^thesiu,  wo 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  that  the  mortality  succeeding  capital  ope- 
rations had  decreased  since  the  use  of  ansesthesia  had  become  general, 
and  this  the  autbor  would  presently  show  was  the  £ict.  In  the  examina- 
tion, adjustment,  and  dressing  of  injuries,  in  the  employment  of  instru- 
monts  to  cure  disease,  in  the  reduction  of  Hernia,  and  dislocations,  and, 
in  short,  in  all  those  instances  in  which  the  surgeon's  interference  caused 
pain,  or  in  which  it  was  desirable  to  prevent  any  muscular  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  the  use  of  anaesthesia  was  shown  to  be  mvaluablc. 
Its  use  in  tetanus  during  the  war  was  spoken  of,  and  the  fact  stated  that 
in  one  well  marked  case  at  least  its  continued  use  had  been  followed  by 
recovery.  Dr.  M'Leod  thought  that  in  the  General  Hospital  its  use  had 
been,  beyond  all  question,  successful,  and  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mo- 
nat,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  a  former  meeting,  that  in  the  ca- 
ses there  or  elsewhere  it  could  be  fairly  said  to  have  produced  any  disa- 
greeable consequences.  The  very  few  cases  in  which  it  had  been  said  to 
have  given  rise  to  unpleasant  or  fatal  effects  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
multitude  in  which  it  had  been  successful,  in  which  it  had  obviated  pain 
and  saved  life.  The  writer  next  glanced  at  the  various  objections  which 
had  at  various  times  been  made  to  the  use  of  anaesthesia,  and  showed 
how  false  both  theory  and  {>ractice  had  proved  them  to  be.  He  also  al- 
luded to  the  many  operations  which  were  now  practicable  and  hopeful, 
which  before  the  discovery  of  ansdsthesia  were  unattainable.  To  military 
surgeons,  the  detection  of  feigned  disease  was  a  matter  of  simplicity,  and 
many  of  the  questions  which  divided  them  in  opinion  were  now  much 
changed  in  their  bearings.  All  objections  to  primary  amputations  were 
now  set  aside  and  the  doctrine  of  ^'  making  the  knife  follow  the  ball,'' 
had  received  a  new  and  important  support.  The  writer  expressed  hi^ 
strong  conviction  that  shock  was  not  estahlished  till  some  time  (the  direc- 
tion being  different  in  different  injuries,  and  persons)  after  the  receipt  of 
an  injury,  as  by  a  ball,  and  he  felt  sanguine  that  an  operation  under  chlo- 
roform performed  in  this  interval,  would  obviate  much  of  the  succeeding 
i>hock,  by  removing  its  cause.  He  was  sorry  that  during  the  last  seige, 
which  was  so  manifestly  favorable  for  testing  this,  so  few  attempts  had 
been  made  to  carry  it  out.  In  conclusion  the  author  having  stated  his 
opinion  that  no  cose  absolutely  forbade  the  use  of  chloroform,  referred  to 
those  in  which  its  administration  should  be  carefully  watched.  Operations 
on  the  back  of  the  mouth,  from  the  danger  of  blood  getting  into  the 
;throat;  q^es  of  severe  haemorrhage,  or  lung  suppuration  from  the  activ- 
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itj  of  the  absorption ;  acute  disease  of  the  luogs  from  the  irritation  caused ; 
disease  of  the  heart,  particularly  in  active  dilation,  with  weakening  of  the 
organ,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  fatal  syncope ;  aneurismal  disease  of 
the  aorta  or  marked  apoplectic  diathesis ;  and  cases  in  which  fatty  de- 
generation may  bo  suspected.  These  seem  to  comprise  all  those  cases  in 
which  extra  caution  was  necessary.  That  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
agent  employed  should  be  pure  was  insisted  on,  and  the  tests  to  determine 
the  presence  of  abulterations  were  stated.  Dr.  M'Lcod  next  gave  the 
statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Skey,  Dr's.  Simpson  and  Snow,  and  MM.  Vel- 
poau  and  Bouiaseau,  as  affording  a  large  amount  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
chloroform  in  surgery,  as  not  only  proving  its  beneficial  influence  in  re- 
lieving pain,  but  in  directly  saving  human  life ;  and  he  stated  that  while, 
during  the  past  war,  it  had  been  administered  in  innumerable  instances, 
only  one  death  had  followed  its  use  ;  and  in  that  case  the  patient  was  not 
placed  in  the  recumbent  posture.  While  expressing  his  own  belief  that, 
if  administered  with  proper  cautiou,  chloroform,  might,  with  perfect  safety, 
be  employed  in  all  those  cases  which  fall  to  the  care  of  the  military  sur- 
geon, in  which  it  is  desirable  to  overcome  pain  or  spasm,  or  muscular  ex- 
ertion, the  author  called  on  the  members  of  the  society  to  give  a  clear 
and  decided  verdict  on  this  important  subject,  founded  on  the  experience 
of  this  great  war,  which  would  forever  put  this  question  at  rdst,  and  re- 
move alfdoubts  as  to  their  appreciation  of  the  immense  benefits  bestowed 
on  humanity  by  anajsthetics. 

Dr.  Blenkins  understood  the  author  to  say,  that  one  fatal  case  had  ta- 
ken place,  whereas  he  believed  more  had  occurred.  He  felt  very  much 
obliged  to  Dr.  M'Leod  for  a  highly  interesting  paper,  and  considered  the 
author  had  gone  most  fully  into  his  subject.  He  (Dr.  Blenkins)  trusted 
that  each  individual  would  give  his  experience  of  the  use  of  chloroform, 
without  any  view  to  opposition,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all.  In  his  prac< 
tice,  chloroform  had  been  just  as  successful  in  the  Crimea,  in  severe  ope- 
ration, as  at  home  ;  and  ho  quite  agreed  with  the  author,  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  effects  of  accidents  in  civil  and  military  life ;  he  had 
not  seen  any  ill  effects  in  any  one  of  his  cases.  He  did  not  regard  chlo- 
roform as  a  drug  to  be  treated  with  carelessness  and  indifference,  but  with 
great  care ;  we  should  watch  the  pulse  and  respiration.  Objections  should 
not  bo  made  to  its  use  in  easy  operations  without  a  fatal  termination.  Ho 
remembered  one  case,  that  of  an  old  soldier,  where  the  patient  was  a  very 
long  time  before  he  perfectly  recovered  j  but  this  was  owing  to  the  Icngi  h 
of  time  it  took  to  get  him  under  the  influence  of  the  drug;  and  this, 
again,  was  accounted  for  by  his  addiction  to  strong  drinks.  The  theory  of 
its  action  would  occupy  too  much  time  for  him  to  enter  upon  now.  He 
expressed  his  conviction  that  chloroform  acts  through  the  blood  and  looked 
on  it  as  a  remedy  requiring  vigilance  in  its  use.  He  had  operated  fifteen 
times  under  its  influence,  besides  having  given  it  in  tetanus,  fits,  ^c.  He 
believed  it  to  act  as  a  stimulus,  and  to  raise  the  pulse  when  low.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  obliged  to  remove  the  head  of  the  femur  at  night,  ^th 
only  one  assistant,  and  he  believed  it  almost  impossible  to  have  done  so 
without  the  aid  of  chloroform.  In  conclusion  ho  begged  to  state  that  all 
his  observations  agreed  with  those  of  the  author. 

Dr.  Sail  considered  that  the  society  was  much  indebted  to  Dr.  M'Leod 
for  the  very  valuable  and  lucid  paper  which  he  had  just  read ;  and  as  we 
are  not  confined  to-day  to  the  discussion  of  chloroform  in  cases  of  gun- 
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shot  wounds,  he  bcgsed  to  state  that  he  had  used  it  with  the  most  marked 
success  in  cases  of  oelirium  tremens,  and  he  had  found  it  a  more  benefi- 
cial mode  of  treatment  than  the  stimulo-narcotio  plan.  He  then  alluded 
to  the  case  of  a  youth  in  a  band  of  the  93rd  Regiment;  who  after  suffer- 
ing much  distress  of  mind,  from  disappointment^  relapsed  into  a  state  re- 
sembling hysteria,  accompanied  by  a  complete  cataleptic  condition,  in 
which  he  remained  for  twelve  hours.  In  this  case  a  variety  of  stimula- 
ting plans  of  treatment  were  tried  without  success,  but  under  the  anaes- 
thetic use  cf  chloroform  the  boy  quite  recovered.  He  considered  that  in 
the  administration  of  chloroform  there  were  two  things  necessary  to  be 
borne  in  mind — the  purity  of  the  dru^,  and  the  correct  mode  of  adminis- 
tering it.  He  (Dr.  §all)  had  never  witnessed  an  unfortunate  result  from 
its  use. 

Dr.  Bowen  had  uever  heard  a  more  practical  paper,  and  he  agreed  en- 
tirely in  the  views  of  the  author.  He  had  seen  ansssthetic  agents  used 
for  the  last  six  years,  and  had  given  them  himself  between  2000  and  3000 
times.  He  considered  that  the  best  mode  of  administration  was  by  means 
of  a  napkin;  as  now  stated  by  Dr.  M'Leod.  As  regarding  the  purity  of 
the  drug,  he  was  only  surprised  that  more  accidents  had  not  happened 
from  its  fre{][uent  impurity.  He  had  detected  both  free  chlorine  ana  pure 
muriatic  acid  in  different  samples  furnished  twelve  months  since  to  the 
Military  Hospital  at  Plymouth.  It  had  been  given  by  himself  for  four- 
teen hours  to  one  woman ;  and  Professor  Simpson,  in  k  case  of  convul- 
sion in  an  infant,  had  given  100  ounces  within  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
with  most  beneficial  results.  He  had  been  informed  by  the  Russians,  that 
throughout  the  seige  chloroform  had  been  used  with  only  one  or  two  fatal 
results,  which  was  not  surprising  under  the  circumstances :  it  appeared 
that  their  mode  of  administering  it  was  the  same  as  that  now  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  Howard  considered  that  in  delirium  tremens  it  was  invaluable ;  by 
its  means  he  had  procured  sleep,  when  opium  could  no  longer  be  given 
with  safety,  and  after  every  other  means  had  absolutely  failed.— -iawcc/, 
Od, — N.  O,  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Cogitations  and  Vaticinations.     By  an  Old  Fo^Y.^-The  Physiology  of 
the  Hebrews — the  Pathology  of  the  Greeks — the  Chemistry  of  Dr.  Draper. 

More  than  three  thousand  years  ago  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews 
announced  the  fundamental  principle  of  medicine,  namely y  that  the  blood 
is  the  life  of  the  animal  system.  1  can  not  just  now  give  the  exact  words, 
but  this  is  the  exact  sense  of  them.  They  will  be  found  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  or  of  some  other  one  of  the  Pentateuch.  "  77ie  blood  is  the  life 
thereop^ — no  doubt  about  it.  But  how  did  Moses  learn  this }  were  the 
learned  men  of  Egypt  so  far  advanced  in  medical  science  at  that  early 
day  as  to  be  able  to  teach  such  generalisations  as  this }  I  doubt  it.  About 
a  thousand  years  later,  more  or  less,  Hippocrates  taught  that  altered  life, 
or  altered  vital  action,  or  diseased  action,  call  it  as  you  please,  results 
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from  luorbid  humors  io  the  blood.  How  remarkably  the  physiology  of 
the  Hebrew  and  the  pathology  of  the  Greek  agree  !  First,  of  the  physio- 
logy. And  is  the  blood  *'  the  life  thereof?"  I  experiment — I  take  away 
the  blood  from  an  animal — all  that  I  can  get  away ;  and  sure  enough  he 
is  dead.  I  then  reduce  this  amount  in  a  part  as  much  as  I  can  ;  and  the 
vital  action  of  the  part  is  lowered  or  annihilated.  The  functions  of  the 
brain  are  suspended,  and  there  is  a  fainting  as  soon  as  the  heart  ceases  to 
send  to  it  its  accustomed  supply  of  blood.  I  look  at  the  parts  as  they 
exist  in  health.  Have  those  the  most  life  in  which  there  is  most  blood  ? 
It  is  so.  The  bones  have  less  than  the  muscles — the  cartilages  and  fib- 
rous tissues  less  than  the  brain.  I  now  launch  out  with  comparative  phy- 
siology. Arc  these  torpid  hybernating  animals  of  the  lower  vertcbrata, 
not  possessed  of  blood  as  well  as  the  higher  animals  and  man  ^  They  are, 
but  their  blood  is  not  so  highly  oxygenated.  And  what  of  the  non- vertc- 
brata and  those  animals  which  have  no  red  blood  ?  are  they  not  alive  r 
They  arc — but  they  have  an  inferior  quality  of  blood,  and  hence  have 
inferior  life.  Yes,  even  the  lowest  cell  has  its  blood ;  "  it  is  the  life  there- 
of," as  much  as  the  crimson  current  that  dashes  through  the  brain  of  the 
impassioned  orator  ^'  is  the  life  thereof."  Be  not  afraid  of  matcrialisnc 
here;  mind  or  soul  is  something  more  than  matter,  as  I  shall  demonstrate 
one  of  these  days.  I  am  now  speaking  of  life,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  But  even  vegetables  have  life.  Yes,  and  they  have  too,  their 
blood— and  their  vital  actions  correspond  to  its  variations  and  quantity 
and  quality.  It  is  true,  then,  as  far  as  observation  can  go,  as  far  as  thought 
can  reach  or  science  can  define,  that  the  blood  of  the  whole  organized 
creation  is  the  life  thereof.  Interrogate  nature,  from  the  Behemoth  down 
to  the  insect  of  a  day — from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the 
wall — and  the  unfailing  and  unanimous  answer  will  be,  ^^our  blood  is  our 
lifty  *'  The  blood  is  the  life  thereof,'*  is  spouted  by  the  whale  amid  the 
surgings  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  roared  by  the  lion  amid  Amoan  deserts  and  In- 
dian jungles ;  howled  by  jaokalls  in  the  streets  of  deserted  cities  )  bleat- 
ed and  lowed  by 'Uhe  cattle  of  a  thousand  hills ;"  trumncted  by  the 
cock,  the  clarion  of  the  momidg  ;  humraM  by  the  ^^  shar'd-borne  beetle" 
and  his  myriad  train  in  the  drowsy  ear  of  night ;  croaked  in  the  baritone 
of  the  ominous  raven;  hymned  in  a  higher  key  by  the  ascending  lark  ; 
sung  by  the  nightingale  in  the  umbrageous  grove  at  eventide ;  hooted  by 
the  solemn  owl,  and  hissed  by  serpentsih^lherr  dens.  It  is  whispered 
audibly  in  the  ear  of  reason,  in  the  deep  abysses  of  organization  which 
only  the  microscope  can  reach ;  it  is  chanted  by  the  choristers  of  spring 
in  green  valleys,  and  screamed  by  eagles  on  the  mountain  orags.  The 
primeval  forests  teach  it.  It  is  spoken  forth  by  the  rose  of  Sharon  and 
the  lily  of  the  vale  in  their  budding,  in  their  bloom  and  their  decay  ;  and 
man  and  brute,  vegetable  and  animal,  health  and  disease,  pleasure  and 
pain,  life  and  death — all  organized  Nature  with  her  myriad  voices,  loud 
as  the  seven  thunders  of  the  Apocalypse,  cry  amtii  to  the  words  of  the 
prophet. 

Of  course,  changes  in  the  blood  would  constitute  disease  according  to 
Moses.  Hippocrates  thus  viewed  disease.  Let  as  examine.  Can  there 
be  any  disease  without  some  change,  quantitative  or  qualitative,  of  the 
blood  }  No.  But  which  has  the  priority — the  blood  or  the  solid  ?  Evi- 
dently the  blood,  in  nearly  every  case  of  disease — unless  you  choose  to 
call  a  broken  bone  or  a  dislocated  joint  a  disease.     The  congestions,  the 
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iDflammatioDS,  tho  anemias,  are  ohaoffes  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  iho 
parts — the  solids  are  changed  afterwards — the  hypertrophies,  the  atroph- 
ies, the  growths  and  deposits,  follow  previous  blood  changes^  as  everybody 
now  knows  or  will  know.  The  essential  fevers  are  changed  qualities  or 
empoisoned  states  of  the  bloody  as  everybody  now  admits.  In  what  a 
round-about,  ignorant^  grandiloquent  way  the  solidists  used  to  explain 
fever.  ^^  The  morbific  agent  being  a  poison  generated  by  heat,  vegeta- 
bles and  moisture,  (the  fiiict  is,  there  is  very  little  evidence  for  this  poison^ 
and  I  vaticinate  that  it  will  have  but  few  advocates  to  commence  the 
next  century  with,)  gets  entangled  in  the  spittle  and  is  swallowed— (it 
cotdd  not  get  into  the  lungs  though  already  dissolved  in  the  air!) — is 
swallowed,  and  acts  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  con- 
vey the  impression  to  the  brain,  which  reflects  the  impression  to  the  heart 
and  organs  in  sympathy  with  it,  aiousing  their  synergic  action  by  a  cate- 
nation of  morbid  links  which  constitute  the  totality  of  the  chain  of  synpa- 
thies^  direct  and  reverse,  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous,  and  thus  ex- 
cite the  re-active  process  and  its  results  in  accordance  with  well  known 
physiological  and  pathological  laws,  and  which  re-active  process  constitu- 
tes the  phenomena  essential  to  fever.  With  this  simple  statement  we  pro- 
ceed.^' No,  you  shall  proceed  no  further.  Why  could  you  not  have 
said :  ''  The  poison  bemg  in  the  air  enters  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
and  produces  the  phenomena  of  fever  in  a  manner  not  as  yet  well  under- 
stooa,"  or  have  offered  any  explanation  that  occurred  to  you  in  a  few 
plain  words.  Words  in  medicine  are  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt — they 
darkened  all  the  land. 

I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  essential  fevers.  Nothing 
better  can  be  expected  of  an  old  fogy,  than  that  he  should  adopt  the 
views  of  Hippocrates )  which  may  be  expressed  in  three  words,  poison^ 
codiariy  crisis ;  or,  to  indulge  a  little  more  freely,  there  is  a  peccant  humor, 
a  moteries  morbi,  which  enters  the  system  or  is  generated  in  it.  This 
humor  causes  certain  actions  and  re-actions  in  the  system  by  which  its 
finally  expeUed  through  the  various  emunctories — excepting  always  those 
cases  which  terminate  in  death.  I  accept  this  doctrine  with  its  vis  mtdi- 
cairix.  God  help  us,  if  there  were  no  vis  ffiedicatrix  naturcr  !  all  the 
homoeopathiste  would  starve  to  death  to  begin  with,  and  most  ot  the  pa- 
tients of  the  regular  physician  would  die  ;  u>t  without  the  curative  power 
of  nature,  but  few  diseases  could  be  cured.  We  might  adjust  dislocations, 
reduce  hernias,  peiYiavs  repercuss  a  congestion. 

There  are  three  tViugs  mainly  to  be  considered  about  these  fevers. 
The  stages  of  depression,  re-action  and  crisis,  by  sweat,  urine,  &c. ;  all 
the  essential  fevers  have  these  stages.  The  first  stage  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  materies  morbi  in  its  unconcocted  or  unoxydized  state.  It 
is  clear,  that  such  a  condition  of  the  blood  would  diminish  that  degree  of 
oxydation  of  the  tissues  of  tho  organs  on  which  their  vital  activity  is  de<» 
pendent.  Hence  the  langour,  the  depression,  the  chill — but  thb  state  of 
the  blood  is  a  stimulator  of  respiration.  The  presence  in  the  lungs  of 
blood  requiring  oxygen  excites  the  breathing.  Why  ?  why  does  the  kid- 
ney secrete  urea  ;  It  is  a  first  principle  we  can  not  go  beyond.  The  un- 
oxydiaed  or  imperfectly  oxydized  peccant  humor,  then,  causes  the  chill 
and  excites  respiration,  which  introduces  an  increased  amount  of  oxygen, 
by  which  oxygen  the  peccant  matter  is  oxydized,  and  re-action  or  fever 
is  brought  about.     With  the  elimination  of  the  concocted  or  oxydized 
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matter  the  fever  ceases.     Doabtless,  UQOxvdused  material  is  also  thrown 
ofF,  and  this  will  explain  the  fetor  of  the  discharges  often  observed. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  there  is  a  materies  morbi :  Why,  when  wc 
sec  the  disease  ceasing  in  thousands  of  instances,  when  something  has  been 
cast  off,  as  large  amounts  of  urine  charged  with  lithates,  or  copious  sweats, 
loaded  with  lactates  and  fetid  matters,  as  immense  ejections  and  dejec- 
tions of  bile.  I  say,  when  we  have  seen  this  a  thousand  times,  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  somethiqg  whose 
presence  constituted  the  dbease,  and  whose  elimination  was  necessary  to 
the  cure.  Furthermore,  we  can  imitate  these  fevers  by  introducing  for- 
eign substances  into  the  blood  as  pus,  the  matter  of  small-pox,  &c.  We 
can  introduce  substances  which  will  cause  the  phenomena  of  fever,  and 
then  detect  them  in  the  excretions ;  and  still  further,  in  these  essential 
fevers  the  blood  is  obviouslv  changed — ^it  looks  differently  from  healthy 
blood.  Ducore  ;  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  these  diseases  forces  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  morbid  matters  in  the  blood.  Typhus 
arises  where  the  crowding  is  great  and  the  ventilation  imperfect,  amidst 
filth  and  impurities.  The  blood  can  not  get  rid  of  its  effete  matters  un- 
der such  circumstances.  We  handle  the  materies  morbi  of  small-pox,  and 
introduce  it  into  the  system.  No  one  doubts  the  existence  of  the  materies. 
Talk  about  sympathy  !  Certainly  there  is  a  sympathy  between  every  or- 
gan and  every  other  organ  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  affect  each  other  in  con- 
sequence of  their  connection  with  each  other  by  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
&.O.  Sympathy  is  a  fact ;  it  is  not  an  explanation.  Explain  to  me,  dear 
sir,  the  sympathy  between  the  kidney  and  the  brain  by  which  narcotism 
follows,  ischuria  renaUs — explain  this  sympathy ;  and  what  did  the  grave 
professor  answer  ?  He  said,  "  oh,  it's  by  sympathy  !"  Yes,  the  sympa- 
thy between  the  organs  is  caused  by  sympathy — and  so  does  opium  nar- 
cotise by  its  narcotic  properties.  Explain  to  me,  the  sympathy  of  A  and 
B.     The  answer  will  be,  "  oh,  it  is  a  fellow-feeling,  I  suppose  !" 

Having  gotten  rid  of  sympathv  and  sound,  let  us  return  to  our  materies 
and  sense.  The  materies  exist,  but  what  is  their  nature  ?  what  are  they  r 
How  many  kinds  are  there  ?  These  questions  are  not  so  easily  answered, 
at  least  in  regard  to  all  the  fevers.  There  is  a  measly  materies  in  measles, 
(&c.,  but  what  is  that  measly  material  ?  What  does  it  come  from  ?  The 
materies  of  our  summer  and  autumnal  fevers,  our  bilious  intermittents 
and  remittents,  including  yellow  fever,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the 
carbo-hydrates  which  the  lungs  fail  to  elimmate  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  I  will  briefly  state  the  evidences  of  this  proposition  :  In 
the  first  place,  bile,  which  is  mainly  formed  of  the  carbo-hydrates,  is  eli- 
minated m  largo  quantities  in  those  diseased,  and  is  evidenUy  itself  or  in 
its  constituents  a  part  of  the  materies.  Secondly,  the  liver  is  allowed  to 
bo  adjunctive  to  the  lungs  in  ridding  the  blood  of  the  carbo-hydrates  ; 
the  lungs  separating  them  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and 
the  liver  in  the  form  of  bile.  Of  course,  when  the  lungs  fail  in  a  degree 
in  this  eliminative  act,  the  liver  is  excited  to  increased  action  ;  and  third- 
ly, the  experiments  of  Yierordt  show,  that  twice  as  much  carbon  is  eli- 
minated per  diem  from  the  luiigs  in  cold  weather  as  in  hot — twice  as  much 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  32^  as  when  it  is  at  86  or  90°.  These  ex- 
penmcnts  certainly  explain  the  bilious  disease  of  hot  weather ;  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  carbo-liydrates  and  bile  are  the  mate- 
ries morbi  of  these  hot  weather  fevers.     There  may  be  something  more 
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thao  this,  bat  it  is  not  necessarj  to  look  farther  for  a  materies  morbi  suii- 
cient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  these  diseases.  In  yellow  fever,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  there  is  oflen  in  the  worst  cases  no  secretion  of  bile. 
True  enough,  the  dark  dissolved  venous  condition  of  the  blood  in  these 
oases  leads  rapidly  to  coogestion,  black  vomit  and  collapse.  The  liver 
has  neither  the  power  nor  the  time  to  mauufacture  bile.  A  thousand  facts 
might  be  brougnt  to  bear  favorably  on  this  theory — the  fact  that  these 
fevers  occur  only  in  hot  weather ;  the  fact  that  no  external  poison  or 
miasm  has  been  discovered  3  the  fact,  that  those  most  exposed  to  over- 
heating are  mostly  its  victims  ;  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dowler,  that 
the  iumates  of  prisons  escape  it ;  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fenner,  that 
bakers  arc  very  liable  to  be  attacked  ;  the  fact  that  drunkards  and  glut- 
tons are  almost  sure  to  have  the  disease,  their  blood  being  loaded  with 
carbonaceous  matters ;  the  fact  that  northern  men  coming  to  the  south 
are  so  liable  to  attack,  that  the  fever  has  been  call  the  '^  strangers'  fever,'' 
but  he  must  be  a  northern  stranger  (mind  that);  the  fact  that  northern 
folks  in  general  live  on  a  richer  respiratory  diet  than  those  of  the  south, 
because  the  former  need  more  heating  than  the  latter  ;  the  fact  that 
good  ventilation  is  found  to  be  the  best  remedy ;  the  fact  that  jack-frost 
puts  a  stay  to  the  disease ;  the  fact  that — but  I  have  mentioned  facts 
enough,  and  he  who  will  not  believe  afler  considering  even  these,  will  not 
believe  **  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'*  I  am  bound  to  write  an  es- 
pecial essay  on  yellow  fever  before  long.  Now  I  will  not  deny  the  agen- 
cy of  other  things  altogether  ;  why  should  I  ?  who  can  force  me  to  do  it? 
Dampness,  misery,  foul  air,  may  aggravate.  Decaying  vegetables,  by 
absorbing  oxygen  and  throwing  off  carbonic  acid,  may  impoverish  the  air 
of  its  oxygen,  and  poison  it  to  some  degree  with  carbonic  acid,  in  various 
localities.  There  is  no  positive  malaria  necessary.  I  vaticinate  that  no 
one  will  be  found  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  this  moment  to  deny 
that  billions  fever  and  yellow  fever  differ  only  in  degree. 

I  shall  not  have  so  much  to  say  in  regard  to  eruptive  fevers.  Their 
materies  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  at ;  that  they  consist  of  waste  tissue  in 
process  of  oxydation  may  be  reasonably  presumed.  Jast  think  of  muscle 
and  nerve  as  they  are  dissolved  in  the  metamorphosis  of  nutrition  remain- 
ing in  a  half  oxydized  state — half-way  between  tissue  and  urea.  Surely 
they  would  constitute  materies  morbi,  and  it  is  an  universally  admitted 
fact,  that  many  of  these  fevers,  as  typhus  and  typhoid,  arise  under  cir- 
cumstances untavorable  to  oxydation,  as  amongst  the  crowded  poor.  The 
waste  tissues  have  to  be  oxydized  before  they  are  eliminated.  No  doubt 
that  typhus,  even  admitting  it  to  be  contagious,  is  often  generated  de  novo. 

Small-pox.  Well,  it  too  is  generated  de  novo.  Where  did  it  come 
from  ?  Evidently  it  was  generated  first  in  the  animal  system.  It  did  not 
tumble  out  of  the  fatal  box  of  Pandora  amongst  the  fabled  curses  of  the 
gods.  Introduce  a  small  portion  of  small-pox  matter  into  the  system, 
and  in  a  week  or  so  this  system  will  furnish  a  pint  of  the  same  matter. 
Where  does  the  increase  come  from  ?  from  the  blood,  that's  clear.  What 
part  of  the  blood  ?  Why,  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  bloud  after  all , 
is  over,  it  is  the  same  as  it  was  before  ;  but  this  makes  no  difference,  a 
portion  of  the  fibrin  or  albumen  may  have  been  converted  into  variolous 
matter  and  then  been  reproduced.  But  this  can  not  be  for  another  rea- 
son, viz.,  the  system  is  after  one  attack,  insusceptible  of  another,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  any  of  the  reproduced  elements  of  the  blood 
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famished  the  materies  morbi.  That  which  furnishes  the  morbid  matter  is 
then  something  which  is  passing  from  the  system  never  to  retm*n.  Cer- 
tain circnmstances,  I  know  not  what,  sometimes  cause  the  matter  to  pass 
into  tlic  variolous  transformation,  and  this  matter  is  capable  as  a  sort  of 
ferment — I  say,  a  sort  of  ferment,  or  as  a  sort  of  catalytic,  of  converting 
to  its  own  nature  all  similar  matters,  by  contagion,  in  other  systems.  But 
if  thli  decaying  matter  which  renders  us  susceptible  of  the  disease  has  al- 
ready been  oxygenized  and  eliminated,  then  we  will  not  have  it  though 
the  contagion  be  present.  If  we  have  but  little  of  it  in  the  system,  we 
will  have  a  slight  attack  only.  The  decay  of  what  tissue  b  it  that  fbm- 
ishcs  the  material  of  small-pox  and  other  contagious  fevers  which  affect 
the  system  but  once  in  a  life-time  }  This,  no  man  can  tell,  and  I  would 
merely  remark,  that  Dr.  Simon  has  guessed  as  ingeniously  in  regard  to 
these  things  as  any  one  else.  He  suggests  that  the  decay  of  certain  or- 
gans which  are  found  only  in  intra-uterine  and  infantile  life,  but  which 
pass  away  as  age  advances,  may  furnish  the  materials  of  these  fevers — as 
for  example,  the  thymus  gland,  supra-renal  capsules,  temporary  cartil- 
ages, &c.,  &c.  Which  one  of  them  flmushes  the  material  for  any  parti- 
cular contagion,  he  does  not  even  venture  to  guess.  All  these  things  will 
bo  cleared  up 

**  In  a  blighter  and  a  better  day." 

The  chemists  are  to  be  invoked.  Such  works  as  those  of  Simon,  Leh- 
man and  Dr.  Draper  are  to  be  studied.  Man,  like  other  material  beings, 
iK  composed  of  oxygen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen  and  other  elements, 
whose  affinities  and  ro-aotions  arc  just  the  same  in  him  as  outside  of  him. 
lliH  food  IS  a  combustible  material  in  the  crucible,  and  is  burned  in  the 
blood  to  give  animal  heat,  just  as  really  as  charcoal  or  wood  is  burned  in 
a  stove  to  ffive  out  heat— that  portion  of  it  which  goes  to  form  his  tissues 
is  oxydizedor  burned  in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  these  tissues. 
The  <^  vital  flame^^  is  hardly  a  figure  of  speech ;  it  is  a  reality.  The  atoms 
yield  up  their  ghosts  to  swell  the  vital  forces  of  the  system  to  which  they 
belong.  How  many  thousands  of  them  die  to  enable  the  athlete  to  run  a 
foot-race  !  How  man v thousands  perbh  in  the  orator's  brain  in  the  impas- 
sioned speech  of  an  hour  !  Young  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession, 
listen  to  an  old  fogy,  who  can  expect  to  do  no  great  deal  himself.  His 
days  are  pretty  much  passed.  Turn  your  minds  to  chemistry,  to  chemi- 
cal physiology,  if  you  would  thread  the  labyrinths  of  pathology  and  the- 
rapeutics. There  is  no  other  way.  Old  fogy  as  I  am — born  out  of  due 
Hcason— I  intend  to  make  the  best  of  my  remaining  days  by  following  the 
advice  I  give  to  you.  Yes,  I  will  learn  my  alphabet,  the  elements,  and 
study  their  combinations,  the  syllables,  and  words,  and  sentences,  which 
make  up  the  great  book  of  nature,  and  stop  only  when  Death  says,  *'  Old 
Fogy,  your  task  is  done  !  you  need  not  mind  living  any  longer." 

Dr.  Draper's  Physiology-~or  chemical  physiology,  as  I  might  term  it — 
recently  published,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  work  ever  issued  from  the 
American  press.  It  ranks  with  the  kindred  work  of  Lehman,  but  is  much 
more  readable  and  plain.  Most  of  what  he  has  said  may  be  found  in 
other  works,  but  his  one  volume  (I  like  one  volumes  ')  contains  the  sense 
and  contents  of  pretty  much  all  of  them.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
students  and  practitioners.  The  reading  and  studying  of  it,  is  worth  the 
reading  and  studying  all  the  medical  practices  of  the  last  century.  I 
mean  what  I  say,  Mr.  Editor — read  the  book  and  you  will  agree  with  me. 
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Yes,  ohemistry  is  the  road  to  certainty  in  medioiDe.  There  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  We  have  started  at  the  begining  now, 
anleas  it  turns  ont  that  oxygen  and  carbon  are  compounds,  which  I  hope 
will  not  happen. 

It  is  vezatioos  to  see  the  little  sensation  created  in  the  world  by  men  of 
genius  and  industry  toiling  in  the  noble  cause  of  science  ;  whilst  the  noisy 
politioian  and  courtier^  with  not  half  the  merit,  are  gazed  upon  &Dd  h\u\- 
ed  by  a  hemisphere.  But  it  is  consolatory  to  believe  that  the  man  of 
science  will  live  longer,  if  not  so  fast,  in  the  memory  of  liis  species.  Hip- 
pocrates will  be  taUccd  about  as  long  as  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
boerhaave  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  Peter  the  Great.  Draper's 
fame  will  prove  as  undying  as  that  of  the  most  eminent  politioian  of  his 
aire.  When  he  is  forgotten  there  will  be  nobody  livingtbat  heard  or  read 
01  Webster  or  Clay — and  why  should  this  not  be  so  ?  W  hat  study  is  more 
noble  than  that  of  man — man  in  health  and  man  in  disease  ?  Is  improvi- 
sing a  few  arbitrary  laws  in  the  senate  chamber  nobler  wan  seeking  out 
and  following  the  everlasting  laws  of  Nature  }  I  trow  not.  What  subject 
requires  more  severe  stud/  and  more  power  of  thought  than  medicine  ? 
None.  The  Cioeros,  the  Burks,  the  Websters,  the  Aracos,  the  Her- 
scheUs,  the  mighty  men  of  other  Departments  of  thought  and  action,  could 
not  have  done  more  than  has  been  done  by  the  worthy*to-be-calIed  demi- 
gods of  our  noble  profession.  The  difficulties  of  other  sciences  shrink  in- 
to insignifioanoe  when  compared  with  that  of  medicine ;  most  of  them 
have  to  be  learned  preparatory  to  setting  out  to  explore  its  wide^  wide 
sea.  The  thought  and  research  that  have  been  devoted  to  medicine  are 
sufficient  to  have  made  all  the  discoveries  in  astronomy,  navigation, 
mathematics,  geography  and  geology,  a  thousand  times  over.  The  good 
days  of  the  profession  are  coming.  Medicine  is  to  be  a  science  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.  Quacks,  like  some  ancient  reptiles,  will  be 
km>wn  only  as  fossils ;  and,  concerned  as  we  are  with  the  highest  mterests 
of  Nature's  master-piece,  our  profession  will  take  the  highest  stand  of 
all  things  which  are  purely  human  and  sublunary. — Sl  Louis  Mfd,  6; 
Surg.  Journal. 


Ext  rarU  from  the  Records  of  tJie  Botttoii  Society  for  Medical  Improve, 
ment.    By  F.  E.  Olivrr,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Feb.  23d. —  Growth  of  a  Horn. — Dr.  H.  6.  Bigelow  showed  a  speci* 
men  of  horn  removed  at  the  Hospital,  by  Ihr.  Oabot.  The  patient,  aged 
42,  married,  had  always  had  a  large  mole  where  the  tumor  was  situated, 
at  the  top  of  the  back,  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  spinal  column.  She 
had  never  had  an  extraordinary  feeling  in  it  until  about  a  year  ago.  It 
then  began  to  be  sore,  when  she  lay  on  h^r  back,  or  when  her  dress  bore 
upon  it.  The  bunch  then  commenced  to  grow,  until  it  had  risen  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  is  hard,  about  the  size  of 
a  filbert,  and  immovable  on  account  of  its  firm,  deep  attachments.  She 
had  recently  had  acute  lancinating  pains  in  and  about  the  growth.     Her 
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general  hoAh  had  been  good,  nor  was  there  any  oanoeroas  disease  in  the 
family. 

The  tumor  was  enclosed  above  in  a  sort  of  sac,  which  enveloped  its 
homy  tip.  This  surmounted  a  mass  of  concave  epithelial  layers,  arranged 
like  a  pUe  of  cups,  corresponding  to  the  matrix  of  a  nail.  The  lensth  of 
the  tissue  constituting  the  matrix  was  three-fourths  of  au  inch ;  that  of 
the  horn,  one-fourth  an  inch ;  the  whole  being  of  the  diameter  of  a  swanks 
quill  and  buried  in  the  fat.  The  horn  was  about  to  perforate  the  cutis 
by  ulceration. 

Feb.  9th. — OenercU  A ffiection  produced  by  the  application  of  Atropine 
to  the  Eye. — ^Dr.  Bethune  mentioned  the  case. 

On  finding  that  the  pupil  did  not  dilate  on  application  of  a  solution  of 
atropine  containing  one  grain  to  the  drachm,  an  application  of  double  this 
strength  was  made  three  times  suocessively.  In  the  afternoon  the  pa- 
tient was  attacked  with  delirium,  there  being  also  uncertainty  in  his  gait, 
with  absence  of  sleep  and  difficulty  of  swallowing.  On  the  day  but  one 
after,  he  had  another  attack  of  delirium,  somewhat  resembling  delirium 
trement^  seeing  imaginary  persons  in  the  room.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  well. 

Feb.  23d. — Unusual  Sequela  of  Scarlet  Fever. — ^Dr.  Cabot  mentioned 
the  case. 

The  Mtient  was  the  &ther  of  two  children  who  had  both  had  this  dis- 
ease. The  eldest  of  the  two  had  last  taken  it,  and  during  the  first  week 
of  its  progress  the  father  was  seised  with  the  sore  throat.  There  was  no 
eruption ;  there  was,  however  considerable  prostration,  fever,  and  pain  in 
the  bones.  The  urine  was  cloudy,  and  dark  colored,  but  contained  no 
albumen  at  the  time  Dr.  C.  saw  him.  In  various  parts  of  the  body  small 
spots  soon  after  appeared,  which  became  painful,  and  were  followed  by 
suppuration,  having  the  characteristics  of  that  following  phlegmonous 
inflammation.  There  were  two  of  these  spots  on  one  arm,  and  one  on 
the  other;  also  one  over  the  region  of  the  sacrum  as  large  as  the  pftlm 
of  the  hand.     The  patient  is  still  under  treatment. 

Feb.  23d. — Recurrent  Tumor  of  the  Orbit — Dr.  Bigelow  showed  a  por- 
tion of  the  diseased  growth  removed  by  him  from  the  patient  whose  case 
was  reported  at  the  first  meeting  in  January,  and  who  had  been  operated 
upon  by  himself  before  that  date.  The  upper  surface  of  the  bony  orbit 
itself  being  affected.  Dr.  B-  did  not  attempt  another  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  disease.  Although,  as  Dr.  B.  remarked,  the  disease  is 
microscopically  innocent,  it  is  clinically  malignant,  and  nothing  further 
can  be  done  for  the  patient. 

Feb.  23d. — Ovariotomy,  and  the  operations  for  Ovarian  Disease. — 
A  question  of  Dr.  Jackson  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  ill  success  that 
had  attended  the  recent  operations  for  ovarian  disease  in  this  city,  led  to 
some  discussion  in  regard  to  the  relative  propriety  and  suooess  of  the  va- 
rious operations  which  have  been  and  are  still  in  vogue  in  this  disease. 

Dr.  Oabot  alluded  to  the  suooess  that  had  attouded  the  operation  in  Pa- 
rb,  by  injection  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  favor  it  had  consequent- 
ly found  with  Frenoh  surgeons.  Little  trouble  seemed  to  follow  the  ope- 
ration, except,  in  a  few  cases,  some  degree  of  inflammation,  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  iodic  intoxication.  In  view  of  the  great  array  of  snccess- 
ful  cases,  he  was  inclined  to  consider  this  mode  of  operating  as  on  the 
whole  the  safest  and  best*     He  spoke  of  the  quantity  of  the  tincture  of 
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iodine  used  bpr  the  French  surgeons^  as  important  in  preyontil^  the  pu- 
trid suppuration  so  liable  to  follow  Uiis  operation. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Bigelow  had  formerly  operated  twice  without  success,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  has  declined  to  do  the  operation  of  ovariotomy.  It 
put  the  patient  in  great  danger,  and^  from  the  frequency  of  the  operation 
out  of  town,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  unrecorded  cases  which  would 
increase  its  estimated  mortality.  In  this  class  of  cases,  the  8urgeon  en> 
counters  a  large  number  of  patients,  voung  and  old,  solicitous  to  be  re- 
lieved from  a  disease  which  subjects  them  to  discomfort,  and  sometimes 
to  annoying  suspicions ;  many  being  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable 
health,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  life  for  some  years.  In  fact,  these  last 
are  the  moat  favorable  oases  for  ovariotomy.  There  is  no  surgical  opera- 
tion at  once  so  frequently  ofiferinff  itself,  and  so  largely  and  immediately 
fatal,  to  patients  in  a  comparatively .  comfortable  state.  The  injection  of 
iodine  and  the  permanent  canula  are  both  useful  chiefly  in  the  case  of  uni- 
locular cysts,  which  are  quite  rare  compared  with  the  usual  multilocular 
form  of  disease,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  the  lat- 
ter. Dr.  B.  referred  to  a  fatal  case  resulting  from  each  of  these  methods 
of  treatment.  Tincture  of  iodine  is  composed  of  iodine  and  alcohol. 
Alcohol  alone  would  probably  be  as  efficacious  an  injection  Id  a  variety  of 
cases  usually  treated  by  injection  of  the  tincture  of  iodine.  The  frequent 
and  careful  washing  out  of  a  large  ovarian  cyst  with  a  bland  fluid  after 
operation,  to  remove  decomposing  or  acrid  discharge,  or  even  of  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  as  recently  detailed  in  a  case  of  Prof,  Peaslee,  doubtless 
tends  to  procrastinate  or  avert  a  fatal  result. 

Dr.  Warren  remarked  that  these  cases  in  London  had  generally  been 
in  the  hands  of  specialists,  ^nd  that  he  had  not  seen  the  operaUon  per- 
formed in  any  of  the  principal  hospitals  of  that  city.  He  had  himself 
operated  by  the  injection  of  iodine,  but  without  effect.  He  alluded  to  a 
case  in  which  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  operated  in  this  way.  £iffht 
ounces  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  were  thrown  in.  The  operation  was  fol- 
lowed by  pain,  swelling,  and  other  constitutional  symptoms  of  considera^ 
ble  severity,  from  which,  however,  the  patient  recovered.  He  thought  it 
important  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  result  in  these  cases  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  considerable  time. 

Dr.  Coale  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  time  required  for  the  sac  to  re-flll 
after  tapping,  varies  in  different  cases.  In  one  case  in  which  he  operated, 
in  May,  1853,  no  further  operation  had  as  yet  been  required.  Nine 
pints  of  a  dark-colored  and  tenacious  fluid  were  thrown  off. 

Dr.  Gay  said  that  some  cases  recover  from  simple  tapping,  and  others 
from  local  and  constitutional  treatment.  He  mentioned  cases  on  record 
where  recovery  followed  the  rupture  of  the  cyst ;  and  referred  to  certain 
cases  reported  some  time  since  by  Dr.  Channinff.  With  regard  to  the 
treatment  by  the  injection  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  he  remariied  that 
this  is  now  undergoing  a  trial  in  England;  that  while  in  some  cases  it 
had  been  attended  with  success,  in  others  no  beneflt  followed.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  iodine  had  been  observed,  but  these  had 
been  recovered  from  in  a  few  days.  In  reference  to  the  usual  mode  of 
tapping,  he  said  that  where  this  is  done,  death  is  })retty  sure  to  follow, 
sooner  or  later,  in  most  cases.  He  had  tried  tapping  and  allowed  the 
canula  to  remain,  recently,  in  two  cases  (see  Boston  JVIed.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  Vol.  LV.,  p.  409,)  in  neither  of  which  were  there  any  very^ 
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unpleasaiit  symptoms ;  in  one,  none  whatever.  To  the  latter  operation 
there  seem  to  oe  two  important  objections.  1st,  The  impossibility  of 
ascertaining  beforehand;  with  certainty,  whether  the  cyst  be  single  or 
compoand,  the  former  beine  alone  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  operation ; 
there  being  also  the  same  objection  to  the  operation ;  by  the  injection  of 
iodine.  2d,  The  long  and  tedious  suppurative  discharge  which  the  pa- 
tient is  necessarily  obliged  to  undergo.  He  alluded  to  several  caaes  of 
treatment  by  the  canula,  which  had  proved  successful  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Trowbridge.  He  further  stated  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  employ 
the  iodine  treatment  in  cases  of  a  sinde  cyst. 

Dr.  Gky  was  evidently  opposed  to  tne  operation  by  extirpation,  except 
under  fiivorable  circumstances,  and  said  that  he  had  recently  performed 
this  operation  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  patients. 

March  9£h. — Duecue  of  the  Brain  ;  ConvtdsioM  ;  Death  ;  Autopsy, — 
Case  reported  by  Br.  G.  D.  Homans,  who  also  showed  the  specimen. 

Mr. ,  aged  46  years,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  though  the 

child  of  parents  both  of  whom  diod  of  consumption.  At  10  years  of 
age,  he  fell  and  fractured  the  bones  of  his  nose,  the  result  of  wMch  was 
an  inability  to  breath  through  that  organ  afterward.  He  was  a  merchant 
in  Calcutta  until  within  a  few  years,  but  of  late  had  resided  in  Boston. 
During  his  residence  in  the  East  Indies,  he  had  an  attack  of  what  was 
called  ^'  sun-stroke,'^  which  confined  him  to  the  house  for  some  time. 

On  March  4th,  1856,  while  sitting  at  his  desk,  writing,  he  had  a  severe 
convulsion,  fix>m  which  he  recovered  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  so  as 
apparently  to  be  as  well  as  ever.  He  pursued  his  business,  and  continued 
well  till  March  81st,  when  he  had  two  fits  while  at  his  club,  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  4th  inst.  His  struggles  were  violent,  requiring  the 
efforts  of  several  persons  to  control  them.  The  next  day  he  was  out  as 
usual. 

April  6th,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  he  had  two  convulsions,  and  was 
carried  home ;  immediately  after  which,  his  mental  faculties  became  dis- 
ordered }  memory  of  names  of  persons  and  things  impaire  1 ;  he  ima^ned 
himself  away  from  home,  in  another  house,  where  he  could  stay  but  a 
limited  period.  Sec.  For  some  days  he  refused  to  cat,  and  the  urine  and 
fceces  were  discharged  involuntarily.  He  soon,  however,  took  food  again 
regularly,  and  at  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  he  had  recovered  strength 
sufficiently  to  walk  down  stairs,  having  kept  his  bed  previously.  He 
then  appeared  insane,  and  it  was  necessary  always  to  have  a  male  attend- 
ant with  him.  April  25th  he  escaped  from  the  house,  and  bought  a 
country  seat  at  auction,  the  purchase  of  real  estate  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  his  mind  seemed  to  dwell  upon.  He  would  sometimes 
absolutely  refuse  nourishment,  and  again  soon  after  take  it ;  the  tongue 
was  slightly  coated ;  pulse  somewhat  accelerated ;  there  was  a  tendency 
to  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ,  the  skin  was  natu- 
ral save  that  there  was  some  heat  about  the  head.  There  was  at  times 
long  continued  constipation. 

June  15th.^-At  this  time  he  appeared  much  better;  he  took  his  meals 
regularly,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  be  tending  toward  a  nonnal  state. 
He  was  ordered  to  abstain  entirely  from  animal  food,  but  otherwise  to 
live  as  those  about  him  did. 

July  4th,  he  seemed  worse;  complained  of  pain  in  his  head,  walked 
unsteadily,  reeling  backward;  mind  as  bad  as  ever.     Toward  the  last  of 
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this  month  he  began  to  amend,  and  contiued  slowly  to  do  so  through 
August,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  September  he  appeared  to  have  per- 
fectly recovered. 

February  17th,  1857. — Mr. ,  the  patient,  came  home  with  a  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  head,  accompanied  with  drowsiness.  He  arose  the  next 
day  as  well  as  usual^  and  continued  so  until  February  2l8t,  when  on 
awakening  he  complained  of  great  pain  iu  the  head ;  this  pain  he  always 
referred  to  the  vertex.  He  kept  his  room,  and  at  5,  P.  M.,  had  two  se- 
vere convulsions;  at  8,  another;  and  at  5,  A.  M.,  Sunday,  a  fourth. 
During  this  day  he  was  well  enough  to  come  down  stairs,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning sat  in  his  room  conversing  with  an  intimate  friend.  His  mind  was 
perfectly  clear ;  he  save  directions  about  his  afiairs,  in  case  of  death, 
which  he  anticipated  might  ensue  at  any  time.  At  9},  P.  M.,  he  lost 
his  consciousness,  and  did  not  regain  it. 

February  28d,  at  2i,  A.  M.,  the  convulsions  recurred,  and  continued 
with  short  intermissions  until  Friday,  at  9,  P.  M.,  numbering  170  in  this 
time,  according  to  the  report  of  the  watcher.  Sometimes  they  would 
I  un  into  each  other,  and  at  other  times  there  would  be  an  interval  of 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  A  few  times  there  were  longer  intervals, 
after  which  the  attacks  were  more  severe.  From  12,  Thursday  noon,  to 
midnight,  there  were  70  convulsions.  They  were  general,  affecting  how- 
ever, the  right  arm  and  leg  decidedly  more  than  the  left.  The  left  eye 
was  very  much  injected.  After  9,  P.  M.,  Friday,  the  patient  had  no 
more  convulsions,  but  lay  in  a  comatose  state  till  Sunday,  March  1st,  at 
6,  P.  M.,  when  death  took  place.  On  Friday  morning  there  was  a  lucid 
interval,  just  long  enough  for  him  to  recognize  and  shake  hands  with  his 
family. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  administration  of  sulphuric  ether  to 
control  the  convulsive  attacks ;  and  nourishments  and  stimulants  were 
employed  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  for  them  to  be  swallowed. 

Autopsy — Tuesday,  March  3d,  41  \iO\xxB post  mortem^ 

The  body  was  of  medium  size,  and  not  at  all  emaciated ;  rigor  mortis 
wcU  marked.  In  the  ihorax  and  ahdomtUy  nothing  abnormal  was  no- 
ticed. 

Head. — Nothing  remarkable  was  found  in  the  brain,  save  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  lefi  hemispJiere,  just  below  where  the  skull  is  generally 
sawed  in  removing  the  catvaria,  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  orbit ;  here  the  brain  over  the  surface  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  was  so  clearly  adherent  to  the  dura  mater  that  the 
pia  mater  and  a  thin  layer  of  the  cerebral  substance  were  left  behind  in 
the  removal  of  the  organ.  The  dura  mater  itself  was  readily  raised 
from  the  bone,  and  no  evidence  of  injury  or  disease  was  noticed  in  the 
latter. 

In  the  coi'tivxU  substance^  which  had  adhered  to  the  membranes,  and 
extending  a  short  distance  into  the  white  matter,  were  too  distinct,  round, 
firm,  yellowish-white,  somewhat  granular-looking  masses,  the  largest  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  adhered  closely  to  the  surrounding  substance, 
which  for  several  lines  in  every  direction  was  filled  with  minute  yellow 
points.  Portions  of  the  white  substance,  half  an  inch  below  the  princi- 
pal mass,  had  a  peculiar  translucent  appearance,  as  if  formed  of  delicate 
parallel  fibres,  in  the  interstices  of  which  scrum  had  been  infiltrated. 

Mirro^/)pic   Kxamination  by  Dr.  0.   Kllis.      In  the  yellow  masses, 
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uothing  wan  seen  but  amorphous  granular  matter,  and  minute  molecules 
or  globules.  In  tbe  portions  around,  which  contained  the  yellow  points, 
were  many  fat  globules,  while  the  normal  tissue,  if  it  existed,  was  en- 
tirely obscured.  In  the  translucent  portions  were  extremely  delicate 
fibres,  some  of  them  parallel,  some  of  them  forming  an  irregular  reticu- 
lated structure,  minute  fat  globules  every  where  abounding. — Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joamcd. 


Dr.  S.  WiUey  reports  the  following  Use  of  Belladonna  in  arresting  secre- 
tions of  Milk  in  swollen  and  painful  Breasts : 

St.  Paul,  January  4th,  1867. 

Editors  Medical  Observer — Upon  reading  Dr.  Oooldcn's  article  in 
my  number  of  the  London  Lancet  for  October  (not  August,)  I  resolved  to 
make  early  trial  of  the  remedy,  and  five  cases  have  been  furnished  me  of 
tumefied  and  painful  breasts,  not  differing  in  any  essential  feature  from 
those  reported  By  Dr.  G.,  in  which  the  free  use  of  extract  of  belladonna 
to  the  areola  has  acted  like  a  specific  in  every  instance.  Once  only  did 
assistance  seem  required — citrate  of  magnesia  having  been  given  where 
protracted  constipation  obtained.  Notes  of  the  cases  were  kept  without 
the  remotest  idea  of  publication,  until  I  saw  the  article  copied  into  iho 
Observer  for  December.     I  hand  you  two  extracts  from  my  note  book. 

Mrs.  B.  aged  18,  child  aged  11  months,  commenced  menstruating  re- 
gularly five  months  after  birth  of  child,  catamenia  not  occurring  on  l2th 
Nov.  when  expected,  together  with  the  appearance  of  an  obstinate  diar- 
rhea in  the  child,  induced  weaning,  which  was  soon  followed  by  distended 
and  painful  breasts.  Ordered  that  the  breasts  should  be  well  drawn  and 
an  ointment  composed  of  ext.  belladonna  and  simple  cerate,  two-thirds  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  nipples  and  areola 
every  two  hours.  Three  hours  subsequently,  found  breasts  flaccid  and 
free  from  pain,  much  to  the  expressed  wonder  of  the  lady,  and  the  con- 
cealed surprise  of  myself.     No  re-filling. 

Mrs.  P.  aged  21,  having  lost«econd  child  aged  seven  months,  suddenly 
suffered  with  red,  turgid  and  throbbing  breasts,  pain  much  aggravated  by 
riding  to  the  cemetery,  two  miles  distant,  temperature  12°  FTDelow  zero. 
The  application  of  belladonna  to  the  entire  breasts  was  made  in  this  case 
and  complete  relief  was  obtained  in  six  hours.  Extreme  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  with  strabismus,  was  produced,  which  passed  away  soon  after  the 
administration  of  paragoric  in  hot  brandy  sling.  This  was  the  only  case 
where  other  than  the  nipples  and  areola  were  anointed. — Oin.  Med.  Obs. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Without  going  into  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connec- 
ted with  the  relations  which  have  existed  between  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College  and  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville,  but  rather  incidentally  in  reference  to  the 
course  of  those  controlling  that  department,  we  remarked  in 
the  March  number  of  this  Journal,  that  in  our  opinion,  they 
had  pursued  an  illiberal  and  ungenerous  course,  and  had  mani- 
fested an  arrogant  and  selfish  spirit,  and  though  we  talked 
thus  plainly,  as  it  was  our  purpose  to  do  (feeling  that  self-re- 
spect and  a  proper  regard  for  our  rights  not  only  justified,  but 
required  it,)  we  intimated  a  disposition  to  indulge  a  forgiving 
spirit,  and  even  signified  our  willingness  to  admit  of  the  Nash- 
ville School,  all  they  have  been  claiming  for  themselves  in 
the  modest,  elegant  and  pious  style  of  "before  Gk)d  and  the 
Saints,  the  University  of  Nashville  had,  6y/ar,  a  larger  class 
of  bona  fide  paying  students  than  any  College,  outside  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  the  United  States." 

Our  opinion  of  the  controlling  influence  in  the  Nashville 
School  being  such  as  we  have  stated,  we  felt  that  the  pursuit 
of  an  open  and  manly  course  made  it  proper  for  us  to  make 
the  declaration,  that  we  were  not  dependent  upon  the  counte- 
nance  and  favor  of  that  Institution,  which  had  been  so  con- 
stantly and  industriously  held  up,  by  the  enemies  of  this  school, 
as  the  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  success. 

The  opinion  entertained  and  expressed  in  reference  to  the 
Nashville  School,  has  not  been  altered  by  the  elaborate  and 
offensive  article  contained  in  the  last  number  of  the  Nashville 
Journal,  doubtless  designed  as  the  opening  gun  to  what  they 
intend  as  the  destructive  fire  which  is  to  be  poured  upon  us  at 
the  approaching  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 
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We  have  no  taste  for  ooiitrovei-Hy,  and  have  not  "  tossed  the 
glove  defiantly,"  or  otherwise ;  but  have  thought  proper  to 
state  openly  and  candidly  what  our  impressions  have  been  in 
reference  to  the  conduct  ^nd  bearing  of  the  Nashville  Faculty, 
uuiler  the  influence  of  a  spirit,  as  we  believe,  whose  motto  is, 
'*  rule  or  ruin,"  and  while  we  have  at  last  had  an  open  decla- 
ration of  that  war  which  we  know  to  have  been  carried  ou 
against  us,  in  a  different  manner,  we  here  state,  that  it  is  our 
determination  to  be  just  to  the  Nashville  School,  without  re- 
gard to  the  course  she  may  think  proper  to  pursue. 

In  proof  of  our  disposition  to  accord  full  justice  to  the 
Nashville  School,  we  intimated  in  the  very  article  which  has 
been  made  the  occasion  of  the  recent  attack  upon  us,  that  it 
was  possible,  that  she  might  realize  the  heighth  of  her  apparent 
ambition,  in  becoming  "  the  leading  School  (so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  number  of  students  in  attendance  can  make  it  so)  in  the 
United  States  ;*'  and  stated  distinctly,  that  "  we  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  high  destiny  which  seemed  to  await  the  University 
of  Nashville,"  and,  in  addition,  that  "  it  was  an  Institution, 
taken  altogether,  to  which  we  looked  with  pride  and  pleasure ;" 
in  justification  of  which  statements,  we  wdll  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Nashville  Journal,  that  "  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  admiring  a  man,  without  endorsing  all  his  habits." 
It  is  true,  that  the  Nashville  Journal  states  that  they  have  not 
been  ungenerous  to  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  and  that  they 
have  not  manifested  an  arrogant  and  selfish  spirit ;  and  in  proof 
of  which,  present  the  fact,  that  so  far  from  the  College  of 
Nashville  complaining  because  the  Atlanta  Medical  College 
chose  to  hold  her  sessions  in  the  summer,*  "  that  with  the  full 
permission  of  all  his  colleagues j  whom  he  consnUedy  a  Professor  here 
(there)  assisted  Atlanta  in  her  first  course  j''  and  asks  the  question, 
"  was  this  ungenerous  ?" 

In  response  to  this  direct  enquiry,  we  admit  the  fact,  that 
Professor  Buchanan  was  allowed  by  the  Nashville  FacuUy  to  he  a 
party  to  the  establishment  of  tlie  Atlanta  Medical  College^  and  thus 
committed  themselves  to  the  acknowledgment,  that  the  Insti- 
tution was  based  upon  principles  equally  high  and  honorable 
with  their  own,  which  we  state  to  be  the  fact,  and  can  abun- 
dantly sustain. 


•*  Italics  are  ours.  ^  j 
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In  addition  to  this,  we  state  the  fact,  that  Professor  Buchanan 
was  regularly  elected,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  Chair 
of  Anatomy,  and  early  in  the  course,  his  name  was  published 
as  holding  that  relation ;  and  farther,  that  every  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Faculty,  considered  him  a  Profes- 
sor, fully  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  connected  with  that  po- 
sition, and  expected  him  to  discharge  all  the  duties  connected 
with  that  office;  that  Professor  Buchanan  considered  himself 
as  occupying  this  relation  to  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  with 
the  full  permission  of  his  colleagues,  and  as  being  under  obli- 
gations to  do  all  that  any  other  member  of  the  faculty  was  ex- 
pected to  perform,  even  to  the  signing  of  the  diplomas,  is  clear 
and  unquestionable,  and  will  be  fully  admitted  by  him. 

"  So  far,"  the  Nashville  School  have  not  been  ungenerous  or 
illiberal ;  "  so  far"  from  this,  a  tender  and  fostering  care  had 
been  exercised  over  the  welfare  of  the  little  bantling  (or  "  little 
sister,"  as  they  arc  pleased  to  term  it,)  and  we  are  not  certain 
that  some  did  not  even  suppose  that  they  intended  it  as  a  sort 
of  appendage  to  the  Nashville  School,  so  remarkable,  we  may 
say,  unprecedented,  had  been  the  generosity,  and  almost  pa- 
rental regard  manifested  by  that  Institution.  But,  to  proceed : 
a  large  class  assembled,  and  we  will  merely  suggest  the  possi- 
bilily  (in  the  absence  of  any  other  sufficient  explanation)  that 
the  idea  of  competition  may  have  originated  in  some  visionary's 
brain,  (it  could  not  have  arisen  elsewhere,)  and  have  been  whis- 
pered in  the  ear  of  Nashville,  (at  least,  they  intimate  in  the 
article  alluded  to,  that  we  thought  they  were  jealous,  and  aa 
we  have  made  no  such  charge,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  they 
have  suspected  themselves  of  entertaining  such  a  feeling,)  after 
which,  whether,  as  a  result  or  not,  we  will  leave  others  to  de- 
termine, we  hear  mutterings  of  disaffection,  and  then  a  protest 
against  the  propriety  of  the  publication,  made  long  before,  of 
Professor  Buchanan's  name  as  Professor  of  Anatomy,  accom- 
panied with  an  order  directed  to  him  to  sever  his  connection 
with  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  under  penalty,  upon  refusal, 
of  losing  his  position  in  Nashville. 

Fortunately,  for  Professor  Buchanan,  (upon  whom  we  are 
not  disposed  to  cast  any  censure  in  that  matter,  having  ren- 
dered us  efficient  service,  and,  at  all  times,  endorsed  in  the 
fullest  manner,  the  correctness  of  the  principles  upon  which 
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tlie  ]ii-;":uiiioii  wus  established,)  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
TriHieo^  hud  noi^Iected  to  uotify  him  of  his  election  to  the 
Chair  o/  Aiiaiomy,  and  formally  ask  his  acceptance,  and  thus 
he  was  ponnittud  to  escape  from  the  most  unenviable  position 
in  wjiicli  li'.)  !ku1  boon  [placed  by  his  colleagues. 

What  \va^  the  i<. selective  inliuenec  ot  each  member  of  the 
lacuity  ()[  Xa-livillo,  in  tlie  adoption  of  the  course,  with  which 
wo  have  de;tlL  ^o  mildly,  in  characterizing  it  as  illiberal  and 
unij;enoiou>,  \v(^  do  not  pretend  to  know;  we  can  only  say, 
tliai  tae  i.ii[)i\ .  sion,  at  that  time,  was,  and  still  exists,  that  per- 
sonal con  i<ieralions  upon  the  part  of  the  individual  who  is 
nn(lersc(H)(i  xo  have  the  controlling  influence  in  the  jS'ashville 
School,  and  nnIio  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  Professor  Bu- 
clianuii,  liad  lari^t^ly  shared:  let  this  be  as  it  may,  without go- 
in^^  i:ito  i"  r/iu  r  d<  tail,  we  ask  the  question,  if  the  facts  here 
prcseaie  1  iui])  >.  ed  a  debt  of  gratitude,  as  intimated,  upon  the 
Atlanta  .\UJiLal  I  ■ollci^e  towards  the  Medical  Department  of 
ihe  riiivv !'. ity  oi'  I^vashvillo;  or,  upon  the  other  hand,  are  we 
no;,  inly  .  iistauied  in  tlic  opinion  which  we  have  thought  pro- 
per lo  ex[ircr:o  ol"  th(i  course  pursued  toward  us? 

••  Ci;.,  .\il:eua  cliose  to  take  the  initiative  in  another  untried 
diivduMi :  to  tlii  ^  ^vo  reply,  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
Tacts  (Ji  111:  loiy,  :is  the  Tniversity  of  Virginia,  many  years 
since,  csK:])iisljed  ihe  principle  of  allowing  students  to  come 
forwar^l  ioi\i^iiiaiiation,  without  ^/7<^  interval  in  the  course  of 
instrncUon;  and  tliis  Institution,  with  not  more  than  three  or 
four,  eeruiiidy  not  a  full  corps  of  Professors,  has  been  fully 
recounizca  hy  the  highest  Colleges  in  the  land  ;  and  was  even 
conuneaded  lor  wvdXdui^aiimiinunts^  not  //;/«c,  a  test  of  the  quali- 
rnraiion-  oi*  liic  candidate  for  a  degree,  by  a  Medical  Joiimal, 
of  wji'uli  liie  great  Drake  was  one  of  the  Editors.  We  con- 
tend, that  our  regulations,  even  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
a, Hi-  wliich  a  suulent  ^sliall  occupy  in  the  study  of  medicine, 
bcibre  becoming  a  candidate  for  graduation,  are  the  same  with 
Nashville,  and  rhalUiigc  them  to  the  proof,  that  we  do  not  ad- 
hei-e  as  siri<(ly  lo  the  re([uisition  as  themselves. 

\V  hilc  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  we  are  not  of  those  who 
:ue  coiisiantly  heralding  forth  the  inferiority  of  the  American 
Mediiid  ]):'t>t'esvlon,  we  freely  admit,  that  there  are  defects  in 
the  system  of  medical   education,  and  have  long  since  aa* 
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nounced  ourselves  as  prepared  to  confer  upon  this  subject,  and 
to  aid  in  elevating  the  standard  of  professional  qualification ; 
we  say  confer,  and  mean  to  be  understood.  We  intend  that 
those  who  control  the  Nashville  School  shall  understand  that 
our  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  regulation  of  medical  matters  in 
this  country  is  equal  to  their  own,  either  as  derived  from  State 
Sovereignty,  or  according  to  the  terms  of  admission  into  the 
American  Medical  Association,  with  which  they  have  seen 
fit  to  threaten  us,  in  reference  to  their  successful  control 
of  which,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten,  there  may  be  some 
doubt ;  though  it  is  true,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  pity,  that 
there  should  have  been  so  large  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  both  last  year  and  this,  upon  the  part  of  our  regulatorsy 
if  they  should  not  accomplish  our  ruin  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  body.  That  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation has  no  control  over  this  subject,  and  that,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  contend  for  the  power  of 
this  body  to  regulate  medical  education,  can  be  and  will  be 
clearly  demonstrated,  upon  the  proper  occasion  -,  besides  this, 
the  rights  and  interests  of  all,  who  are,  by  their  own  regula- 
tions, entitled  to  representation  in  that  body,  must  be  respect- 
ed, eyen  within  the  limits  of  their  own  legitimate  sphere  of 
action,  and  therefore  we  contend  that  they  have  no  right  to 
legislate  out  of  their  body  those  already  belonging  to  it,  or  enti- 
tled to  representation  in  it — that  "  the  Association  is  not  a  law 
making  power  for  the  profession  at  large,"  is  too  plain  to  ad- 
mit of  question,  and  "having  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  govern- 
ment of  ife  w^mfter^,  all  the  power  it  has  is  to  cut  them  off  from 
membership  for  non-conformity  to  its  code.  This  it  has  done, 
and  this,  we  trust,  it  will  always  do,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quires."* Having  laid  down  their  code  of  ethics — the  adop- 
tion of  which  and  conformity  to  which,  entitles  all  its  mem- 
bers to  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  that  body — any  new  ex- 
actions not  specified  in  that  code  would  be  ex  post  fiwjto  in . 
their  claims  and  entitled  to  no  respect. 

In  reference  to  the  last  point,  which  we  propose  to  notice  at 
this  time,  in  the  article  contained  in  the  organ  of  the  Nash- 


*  S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  New  Jersey  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  and ' 
Chairman  of  Standing  Committee  of  American  Medical  Association  on  Medioal' 
gdmation. 
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viU^  Sckool,  we  have  to  say^  that  it  seems  to  be  a  little  remark- 
able^ without  bavingy  as  they  state,  asked  any.  cm^  they  should - 
1^  abU  to  speak  so  confidently  as  to  our  staodiug  with  other 
inatitutioQs;  in  reference  to  that  statement,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted, to  say,  that  it  is  calculated  to  convciy  a  fahe  impras* 
^4my  in  regard  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  only 
o«e  of  the  throe  CoHeges  mentionecl^  with  whose  posrtion  we 
limve  made  ourselves  acquainted,  our  special  interest  In  refer- 
^ce  to  the  relation  we  sustained  to  that  institution,  having 
¥ery  naturally  arisen  from  the  &ct  that  it  was  oup  Alma  Mater. 
What  the  position  of  the  Xashville  School  is  ia  regard  to 
the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  we  do  not  know,  as  -she  haa 
U^ver  given  it  ofiicially,  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  information  ex. 
tmds,  hut  if  it  is  intended,  by  the  statement  in  the  Naahville 
Jfimmal,  to  convey  the  impression  (which  seems  to  be  the  ob- 
j^t,)  that  the  d^tee  of  this  College  is  not  recognised  as  ^ual 
tfit  their  own,  than  we  say,  that  the  assertion,  tiiat  th^  staad 
in  precisely  the.  same  relation  to  us,  with  that  of  the  Unive^- 
i^y  of  rennaylviMiia^  is  not  in  aoeo^dauce  with  the  testimony^ 
^nd  which  we  stand  prepared  to  prove  whenever  it  is  quesr 
tioued. 

In  addition,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  statembiit  of 
the  Nashville  Organ,  tliat  '^  they  are  doing  precisely  what  the 
first  Colleges  in  the  United  States  are  doing,"  is  not  in  acoonl- 
a^ce  with  the  facts,  if  it  is  intended  to  mean,  that  the  fiirst 
Colleges  in  the  United  States  do  not  f^dbj  tecognize  the  AJ;Ianta 
CoUfi{ge,  and  put  her  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  in  proof  of  which,. - 
w^  present  the  fact,  that  the  leading  School  of  the  Union,  the 
Jefierson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  has,  in  th^  most 
«atis£^tory  and  unequivocal  manner,  time  and  again^  acknowt  -. 
ledged  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  to  the  fullest  extend  ttu^- 
\¥e  pould  possibly  desire — that  the  leading  school  in  our  awn 
State,  and  certainly  one  of  the  first  Colleges  in  the  United 
States — the  Medical  Collie  of  Georgia — ^has  admitted  our  . 
claims  as  fully  equal  to  her  own^  and  stands  most  intimately 
connected  with,  and  committed  to  her  policy,  as  equally  high 
and  honorable  with  her  own — tltat  the  Medical  College  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  in  Charleston,  a  long  establisbed^aaii 
most  successful  Institution,  and  maintaining  a  high 
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of  qoalification  for  graduation,  even  in  these  lax  days,  and  lo- 
cated in  the  very  land  of  honor,  does  not  fail  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner,  to  extend  to  us  the  cordial  grasp  of  fall  reeog- 
nitioQi  and  without  going  into  fiirther  detail,  we  would  remark^ 
that  if  any  student  of  medicine  has  ever  been  refused  pennis- 
sion  to  become  a  candidal  for  graduation  in  any  College  t>f 
the  United  States,  after  attending  but  a  sbigle  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  that  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  we  are  yet  to 
hear  the  statement.  But  without  adding  more  to  an  exposition 
of  facts,  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  in  defending 
ourselves  from  the  uiyust  attack,  which  has  been  made  upon 
us  by  the  Nashville  School,  just  time  enough  for  general  cir- 
oulatioB  before  the  opening  of  the  next  course  of  Lectures, 
and  just  «pon  the  eve  of  th^  meeting  of  a  medical  body,  with 
which  they  have  sought  to  injure  us ;  and  hold  up  in  terror  be- 
fore us — but  as  it  was  supposed,  not  time  enough  to  allow  a 
reply  through  a  regular  medium,  we  take  leave,  for  the  pre- 
sent, of  the  Nashville  Organ,  with  the  endorsement  of  its  re- 
mark, that  ^'  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste,*'  as  will  be  clearly 
demonstrated  upon  some  future  occasion,  it  necessary,  from 
the  refib^d  and  elevated  effusions  of  a  ^^  Western  Editor/* 


"THE  UTTI£  SISTER/' 

In  reading,  a  few  days  since,  the  Nashville  Journal,  I  was 
rather  stmck  with  the  editorial  devoted  to  the  "  Little  Sister,"* 
down  here  in  Atlanta;  and  the  impression  made  on  my  mind 
was ,  that  our  matronly  aister  up  there  had  began  to  experience 
vomethiog  of  the  same  feeKng  that  one  of  old  Father  Jacob's 
wives  had  fbr  the  other. 

.While  this  Sister  was  a  littte  Sister y  Nashville  was  very  clever 
and  courteous — sent  down  one  of  her  Faculty  to  help  her  into 
life.  But  as  she  grew  into  womanhood  and  began  to  have 
admirers,  "tiie  grceo-eyed  monster"  begins  to  whisper  rivalry 
then  eomes  a  change  in  the  views  of  the  Doctors  in  the  Capi- 
tal of  Tennessee. 

The  "  little  Sister'*  is  now  the  mother  of  children,  and  bids 
fair  to  have  a  pretty  numerous  progeny,  and  to  Nashville, 
HunbiJ^  4M^  •  A  J?<>o4  PMuay  ugly  marks  become  apparent. 
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The  tone  of  the  article  referred  to,  is  to  ray  mind  rather  two- 
sided  ;  it  seeius  to  "be  very  friendly,  yea,  rather  affectionate, 
yet  it  must  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  regard  it  a  terri- 
ble concern — an  unprecedented  innovation.  We  might  say, 
in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  '*  ^[ave  no  fellowship  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness/'  If  this  Atlanta  girl  is  so 
naughty,  why  this  warm  friendship.  A  short  chapter  on  con- 
sistency might  be  read  with  benefit. 

But  let  us  look  at  these  ugly  marks  on  our  little  sister,  that 
excite  Nashville  to  such  dolorous  effervescing.  What  is  the 
most  serious  defect?  After  all  the  wailing,  there  appears  but 
one  failing — she  brings  her  children  too  soon;  if  she  did  not 
do  that,  Nashville  could  always  hope  to  be  up  to  her;  but  as  it 
is,  better  kill  her  oft*,  lest  Tennessee  might  suffer.  Good  poli- 
cy ;  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  Nashville  may  discover  a  spot 
on  some  of  the  other  Sisters ;  and  if  she  could  only  keep  up 
the  slaughter,  the  peculiar  propensity  of  this  Sister  might  be 
fully  gratified.     Strange  indeed  the  effect  of  lime-stone  water ! ! 

Mr.  Editor,  pray  whisper  it  in  the  ear  of  Nashville,  that  it  is 
late  in  the  day  for  a  question  of  Time  for  graduation  to  be  raised 
in  our  Medical  Schools.  This  is  a  practical  age,  and  we  must 
look  at  things  as  they  are  and  not  as  they  might  be. 

How  much  time  does  Atlanta  dock  from  the  usual  course? 
None,  I  answer.  But  Nashville  says,  six  months.  Wonderful ! ! 
A  Doctor  is  made  down  in  Atlanta  six  whole  months  before 
Nashville  gets  a  chance  at  him.  Well,  that's  very  bad,  cer- 
tainly, for  Nashville ;  but  whether  any  body  else  is  hurt  by  the 
operation,  it  doth  not  yet  appear. 

What  is  the  Rule  advertised  by  all  our  Colleges,  as  to  tliB 
TIME  of  study  ?  Three  years.  That's  the  law — a  very  good 
one.  I  wonder  if  Nashville  has  observed  it.  She  professes  to 
require  the  full  time,  so  she  publishes  to  the  world.  Now  did 
one  of  her  professors  ever  ask  a  student  if  he  had  rounded 
but  the  three  year's  study  ?  We  can  refer  her  to  some  of  her 
•graduates  who  lacked  not  six  monihsy  but  three  times  six  months. 
Nor  is  Nashville  singular  in  this ;  in  every  College  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  they  put  them  through  on  the  shortest  possi- 
hle  notice,  and  with  very  little  ceremony.  A  ctrnm  of  mine 
shouldered  a  sheep-skin  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months,  from  the 
most  noted  college  in  the  United  States.     And  T^am  a  corape- 
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tent  witness  to  the  fact,  that  be  read  as  little  as  any  n'«»rlal 
man  could  well  manage  to  read  in  tlie  tsliort  si»;icc  nll'V.ed 
hira.  If  ever  he  read  a  book  clear  tbroii^li,  bis  be<t  iiuiids 
were  never  able  to  tell  what  book  it  was.  Xor  is  this  :)i  iso- 
lated case.  Every  physician  knows  that  the  qucslion  c:  /  .  (, 
with  Medical  Colleges  in  tlj^is  country  has  ceased  to  be  nioolcMi. 
if  ever  it  was.  So  let  those  who  live  in  j^lass  liou;cs  'oo  care- 
ful how  they  pitch  rocks  about. 

I  am  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Atlann  Alcdical  Oollc^v, 
and  never  expect  to  be,  but  as  a  medical  nitin,  I  wish  lo  s(  c 
justice  done  her.  She  has  fought  her  way  through  diflicullie.s 
which  would  have  proved  invincible  to  any  but  the  most  en- 
ergetic and  enterprising  of  the  profession  ;  and  now  that  the.-e 
indefatigable  medical  soldiers  have  accomplished  their  o]>jeel. 
and  planted  a  successful  College,  which  is  indeed  an  orninnent 
to  the  State  and  to  the  profession,  I  would  see  tlieiu  rewiiKied 
by  the  approbation  of  their  professional  brelhren.  They  rieii- 
ly  deserve  it.  I  know  the  Faculty  to  be  composed  oi"  nicn  of 
science,  character  and  talent.  Thev  have  been  T)nriid:;i'r  in 
their  examinations,  and  the  Alumni  of  this  InstitnCion  will 
show  that  the  standard  of  medical  education  l]a:>  not  i>een 
lowered  by  this  School.  Until  this  can  be  shown,  the  cry  oi  a 
Summer  School  is  not  in  order.  It  is  what  wo  need;  what 
the  South  ought  to  have. 

If  the  question  of  time  is  raised,  let  the  Colle-e  withuiU  sin 
cast  the  first  stone:  if  so,  not  many  rocks  will  fall  on  AtUiniaV 

head. 

r^lEDIOL'::'. 

[A  Medical  friend  has  furnished  us  the  ibreguini,^  eonaim- 
nication,  which,  for  sufficient  reasons,  at  his  requesi.  is  pnl>- 
lished  without  his  name  attached,  and  in  this  eojinct^ion,  wc 
would  commend  to  the  Nashville  School,  Esop's  account  (jI" 
the  "  Crab  and  her  mother.*' 

Said  an  old  Crab  to  a  young  one  '' AVhy  do  you  waik  >o 
<;rooked  child?  walk  straight!"  "Alothcr,"  said  tlie  youn-- 
Crab,  "show  me  the  way,  will  yow't  and  when  i  see  you  1a- 
Jking  a  stwght  course,  I  will  try  and  follow ."]     . 
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Wc  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  the  apparently 
controversial  character  of  this  number  of  our  Journal,  is  en- 
tirely the  result  of  a  conviction,  upon  our  part,  that  a  regularly 
concocted  plan  has  been  formed  for  our  injury:  this  we  state, 
ad  our  belief,  from  what  we  consider  almost  positive  testimony, 
and  though,  what  we  have  said,  is  certainly  defensive,  it  would 
not  have  been  said,  but  for  the  belief  that  "  forbearance  had 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue/* 

Our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  medical  science,  though  feeble, 
have  proceeded  from  an  honest  desire  to  advance  it  in  every 
particular,  and  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  medical  educa- 
tion, we  have  long  since  announced  ourselves  as  ready  to  come 
up  to  the  aid  of  the  profession  in  the  elevation  of  the  standard^ 
and  not  having  violated  any  principle,  we  have  not  felt  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  submit  in  silence  to  the  unjust  aspersions  which 
have  been  cast  upon  us. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  more  than  a  year  since,  in  the 
March  number  of  this  Journal,  for  1856,  we  held  the  following 
language,  which  we  now  repeat : 

"  The  projectors  of  this  enterprise  are  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  such  selfish  and  contracted  view,  as  to  have  for 
their  object,  merely  to  build  up  a  patronage,  and  to  vie  with 
rival  schools  for  numbersy  but  with  a  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  obligations  resting  upon  them,  as  the  representatives  of  a 
science,  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  most  important 
truths  connected  with  our  temporal  existence,  are  laboring  to 
lay  a  broad  and  solid  foundation,  with  an  enduring  superstruc- 
ture, that  will,  in  a  higher  and  more  important  sense,  compete 
successfully  with  the  first  institutions  in  the  land;  and  if  there 
are  any  individuals  or  institutions  belonging  to  the  profession, 
whose  course  indicates,  that  in  their  estimation,  "they  are  the 
people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  them" — and  who  are  setting 
themselves  up  as  the  general  regulator  of  medical  affairs,  and 
are  disposed  to  dictate  what  we  shall,  or  shall  not,  do,  we  would 
say  to  them,  that  while  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  posi- 
tion, (and  the  ample  recognition  of  our  claims,  upon  the  part  of 
other  medical  colleges,)  as  being  fully  endowed  with  rights  and 
powers,  fully  equal  to  those  emanating  from  any  government 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  therefore,  if  preferred,  per- 
fectly independent  of  any  self-consiiiuied  tribunal  whatever,  we 
still  choose  to  place  ourselves  upon  the  same  platform  with  the 
other  representatives  of  true  and  regular  medicine,  and  wish  it 
to  be  clistinctly  understood,  that  our  intention  is  to  li(ive  a 
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standard  not  interior,  in  any  i)articular,  to  that  which  shall  be 
adopted  and  sustained  by  the  voice  and  action  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  in  whatever  matter,  reform  or  improvement,  may  be 
demanded,  wc  shall  be  prepared  to  come  up  to  the  full  requi- 
sition, and  shall,  at  all  times  be  found  as  active  and  zealous 
cooperators  for  the  more  thorough  education  of  medical  men 
— ^whether  it  he  by  more  rigid  requirement?  in  reference  to 
preliminary  education,  a  higher  standard  to  regulate  examina- 
tions, the  scpjiration  of  the  teaching  and  licensing  power,  or  a 
prolonged  term  of  study;  and  in  reference  to  the  latter,  we  do 
not  mean  those  catchpenny  and  pseudo  extensions  of  terms, 
denominated  preliminary  lectures,  whose  object  is  now  too  well 
understood  to  make  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  barely  allude 
to  them,  but  a  bona  fide  establishment  of  some  uniform  increase 
in  the  time  of  study  and  attendance  upon  lectures,  before  an  in- 
dividual shal  I  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree." 
TVe  earnestly  hope  that  this  will  be  the  end  of  it,  and  that 
we  may  be  }»c'rniitted  to  go  on  in  peace,  and  be  tested  by  our 
merits;  but  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  we  shall 
continue  to  speak  the  truth  without  fear. 


"CIRCULAR  OF  SAVANNAH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE/' 

A  friend  has  i>Iaced  upon  our  table,  at  a  late  hour  before 
closing  up  till'  editorial  matter  for  this  Journal,  the  circular  of 
the  Savannah  Medical  College,  which  reports,  after  a  number 
of  years,  twenty-live  students  in  attendance  during  the  last 
course  of  lectures,  and  announces  itself  authoritatively  and 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  teaching  medicine  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  with  iiothing  to  lose,  comes  up  to  the  help  of  the  Nash- 
ville School,  hoping,  by  possibility,  something  may  be  gained 
for  themselves  in  the  contest. 

We  tliink  this  whole  scheme  is  understood  by  us,  and  though 
most  signally  defeated  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  in- 
tended as  the  initiatory  step  in  this  combined  movement  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
they  yet  hope  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  their  object, 
through  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  all  controlling  influence  of 
those  to  wh<»m  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  they  are  com- 
mitted. 

But  we  have  already  bestowed  more  attention  upon  this  cir- 
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cular  than  we  had  intended,  for  indeed,  our  prineipal  feeling  in 
the  matter  has  been  a  rather  excessive  amusement,  and  as  we 
are  in  the  way  of  using  Esop,  we  will  quote  him  again,  as  more 
appropriate  to  the  subject  than  any  thing  that  we  could  possi- 
bly conceive — "  A  gnat  that  had  been  buzzing  about  the  head 
of  a  bull,  at  length  settling  himself  down  Upon  his  horn,  beg- 
ged his  pardon  for  incommoding  him ;  but  if,''  says  he,  "  my 
weight  at  all  inconveniences  you,  pray  say  so,  and  I  will  be  off" 
in  a  moment.''  "Oh,  never  trouble  your  head  about  that,*' 
says  the  bull,  "  for  'tis  all  one  to  me,  whether  you  go  or  stay ; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  I  did  not  know  you  were  there." 


Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medical  tSocictg  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  held  in  Augusta,  April  Sth  and  9th,  1857. 

The  Society  assembled  at  lOJ  o'clock,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Reading  Room,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  2d  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  S.  W.  Burney,  of  Forsyth.  The  Recording  Secreta- 
ry bemg  absent,  Dr.  Eben  Hillyer,  of  Atlanta,  was  requested 
to  act  as  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  following  members  were  present ; 

Richard  D.  Arnold,  of  Savannah ;  Jo's.  A.  Eve,  of  Augus- 
ta ;  Lewis  D.  Ford,  of  Augusta ;  M.  H.  Oliver,  of  Atlanta ; 
R.  Q.  Dickinson,  of  Albany ;  W.  L.  Jones,  of  Augusta ;  J.  6. 
Howard,  of  Savannah ;  L.  A.  Dugas,  of  Augusta ;  Henry  F, 
Campbell,  of  Augusta ;  R.  C.  Beack,  of  Augusta ;  Eben  Hil- 
lyer, of  Atlanta ,  J.  M.  Turner,  ot  Augusta ;  A  Means,  of  Ox- 
tord ;  S.  W.  Burney,  of  Forsyth. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Macon, 
April  9th,  1856,  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  Rules  were  suspended,  and  the  following 
gentlemen,  on  written  application,  were  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society  : 

Prof.  Joseph  P.  Logan,  of  Atlanta ;  Prof.  Jesse  Boring,  of 
LaQrange ;  Prof.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Atlanta ;  W  m.  S.  Meiere, 
of  Madison ;  John  B.  Hendrick,  of  Covington ;  G.  L.  McCles- 
key,of  Madison  ;  N.  F.  Powers,  of  Thompson;  V.  H.  Talia- 
ferro, of  Atlanta;  Olin  S.  Means,  Oxford;  T.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
of  Atlanta;  E.  J.  Roach,  of  Pulaski ;  W.  U.  Doughty,  of  Au- 
gusta; W.  L.  Felder,  of  Augusta;  W.  T.  Q-rant,  ot  Columbia; 
11.  H.  Eaton,  of  Lawrenceville ;  M.  J.  Jones,  of  Warrington: 
A.  T.  Jenkins,  of  Green  Co. ;  J.  W.  Gardner,  of  Augusta ;  J. 
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T.  Dickinson,  of  Albany;  S.  S.  Orantbrd,  of  Augusta;  T.  B. 
Ford, of  Augusta;  DeSaussurc  Ford,  of  Augusta;  If.  R.  Ca- 
sey, of  Columbia ;  J.  C.  Carroll,  of  Lawrence  Co. ;  E.  B.Hook, 
of  Augusta ;  E.  H.  W.  Hunter,  of  Louisville  ;  D.  W.  Marks, 
of  Augusta;  D.  W.  Young,  of  Augusta;  H.  H.  Steiner,  of 
Augusta. 

Tne  election  of  officers  being  next  in  order,  a  ballot  was  or- 
dered, and  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Dr.  S.  W.  BuRNEY,  of  Forsyth,  President;  Dr.  H.  F.  Camp- 
BKLL,  of  Augusta,  1st  Vice  President ;  Dr.  T.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
of  Atlanta,  2d  Vice  President. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Savannah,  the  Corresponding 
and  Recording  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  were  consolidated. 
A  ballot  was  then  ordered,  and  Dr.  Eben  Hillyer,  of  Atlanta, 
was  declared  unanimously  elected. 

The  selection  of  Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
iiation  being  next  in  order,  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of 
the  following  gentlemen — Drs.  Dickinson,  Dugas,  Arnold,  Tal- 
iaferro and  Means, — were  appointed  by  the  President,  to  se- 
lect them,  and  report  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

Society  then  adjoured  until  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Society  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Reports  from  aux- 
iliary societH»8  being  called  for.  Dr.  E.  Hillyer  presented  a  re- 
port of  the  organization  of  officers  and  members  of  the  aux- 
iliary society  in  the  City  of  Atlanta;  which,  upon  motion,  was 
received  and  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  put  among  the  records 
of  the  Society. 

The  committee  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  reported  the  names  of  the  following  gentle- 
men : 

Dr.  W.  8.  Meiere,  of  Madison  ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Howard,  of  Sa- 
vannah; Dr.  Jesse  Boring,  of  La  Grange;  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Logan,  of  Atlanta;  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Jones,  of  Augusta;  Dr.  Geo. 
F.  Cooper,  of  Americus ;  Dr.  N.  F.  Powers,  of  Thompson ; 
Dr.  Eben  Hillyer,  of  Atlanta  ;  Dr.  T.  S.  Powell,  of  Sparta ;  Dr. 
R.  D.  Arnold,  of  Savannah ;  Dr.  H.  R.  Casey,  of  Apling;  Dr. 
Henry  Gaither,  of  Oxford ;  Dr.  S.  W.  Burney,  of  Forsyth. 

The  committee  also  reported  the  following: 

Besolved,  That  should  any  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  be 
unable  to  attend,  that  they  be  authorized  to  appoint  their  own 
alternate. 

The  report  was  received  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  reading  of  Essays  being  next  in  order,  Dr.  Kollock,  of 
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Savannah,  read  a  verv  elabomte  and  interesting  paper  wp(m 
Vesico  Vaginal  Fistula. 

Society  tlien  adjourned  until  10  o'clock,  Thursday  niorDing. 


THURSDAY   MORNING,   APRip  9tH. 

Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Upon  written  applications,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members :  Drs.  W.  T.  Hollingsworth,  of  Morgan ;  J. 
W.  Dent,  S.  W.  Lamar,  C.  Walton,  Charles  Palmedo,  of  Au- 
gusta, and  Thos.  S.  Powell,  of  Sparta. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Means,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  those  gentlemen  of  the  Society  who  were 
appointed  to  read  Essays  at  the  present  meeting,  and  may  have 
prepared  them,  but  who  have  been  unavoidably  prevented 
from  attending,  be  requested  to  furnish  their  papers  at  their 
earliest  convenience,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  for  publication. 

On  motion,  for  the  benefit  ot  new  members,  the  Secretary 
was  required  to  read  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments; 
also  that  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  be  requested  to  publish  the  same  in  the  columns  of 
said  Journal. 

Dr.  Jos.  A.  Eve,  by  appointment,  read  a  paper  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  the  Cervix  LTteri,  which  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest  by  the  Society. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Dugas  contributed  a  full  and  interesting  paper 
upon  Fractures  of  the  Scapula. 

Dr.  Dickinson,  of  Albany,  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  ot  the  Society  be  tendered  Drs. 
Kollock,  Eve  and  Dugas  for  the  Essays  read  by  them  before 
the  Society,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  furnish  copies  for 
publication  in  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Society  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Dr.  Hunter  oftered 
the  following : 

Resolved^  That  O.  S.  Proffett  having  been  found  to  have  been 
ineligible  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  membership  in  this 
Society,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  instructed  to  erase  nis  name 
from  the  list  of  members,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  Committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Means,  Grant,  Ford,  Jones, 
and  Campbell,  were  appointed  to  select  subjects,  and  appoint 
Essayists  for  the  next  Annual  Meetinff. 

The  selection  of  the  place    for   liolding  the  next  Annual 
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Meeting  being  now  in  order,  a  ballot  was  ordered,  and  upon 
connting  the  votes,  it  was  found  that  Madison,  Morgan  Coun- 
ty had  received  a  majority.  Dr.  Thos.  S.  Powell,  of  Smrta, 
was  elected  Orator  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  W.  S. 
Meiere,  of  Madison,  his  alternate,  should  he  be  unable  to  nt- 
tend.  The  Committee  on  Essays  made  the  following  report 
of  subjects  and  Essayists  for  the  next  meeting,  which  was  re- 
ceived and  adopted: — Dr.  J.  G.  Howard,  of  Savannah,  on 
Uterine  Diseases ;  Dr.  E.  J.  Roach,  of  Pulaski,  on  the  Pro- 
priety of  Surgical  Operations  about  the  Joints ;  Dr.  11.  P. 
Campbell,  of  Augusta,  on  the  Rectal  Administration  of  Medi- 
cines; Dr.  J.  M.  Green,  on  the  Value  of  Escharotics  in  the 
Treatment  of  Cancer;  Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold,  of  Savannah,  on  the 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Yellow  Fever ;  Dr.  IraE.  Dupree, 
of  Twiggs,  on  the  Treatment  of  Prolapsus  Uteri;  Dr.  Eben 
HiUyer,  of  Atlanta,  on  the  Physiology  of  Menstruation ;  Dr. 
V.  H.  Taliaferro,  of  Atlanta,  on  Obstetrical  Surgery ;  Dr.  N. 
F.  Powers,  of  Thompson,  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin ;  Dr.  Meiere, 
of  Madison,  on  the  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Typhoid  Fever ;  Dr. 
R*  Campbell,  of  Augusta,  on  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen ;  Dr. 
J.  P.  Garvin,  of  Augusta,  on  Nervous  Irritation  of  the  Sto- 
OMheh.  VoluntaFy  Communications  from  any  member  of  the 
Society  are  earnestly  requested  and  will  be  gratefully  received. 

The  following,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Grant,  was  adopted : 

JResolved,  Ist.  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Gte&rgit^  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
'Bwrn/SfbuAua  Church,  for  their  kindness  in  extending  the  con- 
venieaee  of  their  lecture  room  to  the  Society.  2d.  That  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  extended  to  the  profession  and  the 
citizens  of  Augusta  for  their  liberal  hospitality  and  kind  re- 
ception of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Campbell  oifered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Mtsolvedf  That  the  ftinds  of  the  Society  now  on  hand,  as  by 
th#  rapopt  of  the  late  Treasurer,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
PresioeDt  and  Treasurer,  to  be  usea  in  procuring  such  artisti- 
cal  illustrations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  articles 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  for  the  next  meeting : 

Drs.  H.  J.  Oglesby,  E.  E.  Jones,  John  B.  Cranford,  and  G. 
L,  McCleskey. 

Dr.  Hunter  offered  the  following : 

Sesohedj  That  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  the  Presi- 
dant  aud  Secretary  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have 
dlaahai^ed  their  respective  duties. 

The  following  by  Dr.  Arnold,  which  was  adopted : 

Besohedy  That  tne  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the 
piaar  of  the  city  for  the  courtesy  extendecl  to  it  as  a  body. 
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A  motion  was  passed  instructing  the  Secretary  to  have  pub- 
lished the  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Trustees  of  the  rres- 
byterian  Church,  the  Physicians,  citizens,  and  press  of  Augus- 
ta, in  the  Augusta  papers. 

Dr.  Grant  oflerea  the  following: 

Besolved,  That  this  Society  do  now  adjourn  until  the  second 
Wednesday  in  April,  1868,  to  reassemble  in  the  town  of  Madi- 
son, Morgan  County,  Georgia. 

EBEN  HILLYER,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 


PROFESSOR  CAMPBELL'S  CLAIM. 

We  find  in  the  last  number  of  the  Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  claim  of  priority  in  the 
discovery  of,  and  also  the  naming  of  the  exci to-secretory  system 
of  nerves,  by  Henry  Eraser  Campbell,  M.  D.,  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
U.  8.  A.,  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Ac,  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  and  senior  Editor  of  the  Southern  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  of 
London,  who  has  announced  in  the  London  Lancet,  for  March 
1857,  a  system  of  excito-secretory  nerves,  as  a  discovery  of  his 
own,  which  Dr.  Campbell  contends  was  developed,  and  named 
by  himself  in  1850  and  1853.  We  regret  that,  on  account  of 
incessant  engagements,  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  Dr. 
Campbell's  paper  the  attention  which  we  understand  it  de- 
serves ;  we  hope,  however,  to  recur  to  the  subject  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  Dr.  Campbell  has  a  high  reputation  for  science 
and  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  would  hardly  undertake  to  es- 
tablish a  claim  which  was  not  well  founded. 


Olstelrical  Memoranda*     Reported  by  the  Editor  of  the  N.  /.  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter, 

At  the  JaDuarj  meetiog  of  the  District  Medical  Society  for  the  Coun- 
ty of  BurliogtOD,  N.  J.,  a  rambling  conversation  occurred,  in  which  aome 
remarks  were  made  by  some  of  Uie  members  which  we  will  endeavor  to 
record  as  far  as  our  memory  will  serve  us. 

Srgot, — Dr.  Budd  remarked  that  he  was  now  attending  a  patient  to 
whom  he  had  administered  ergot  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  ter: 
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mlnatioo  of  a  case  of  labor.  He  had  never  given  the  '^  confounded  stuff" 
without  regretting  it  afterwards.  In  this  case  the  time  and  circumstances 
favored  the  use  of  the  drug  in  an  eminant  degree  The  os  uteri  was  ful- 
ly dilated,  the  presentation  was  natural,  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  but 
in  increase  of  uterine  pains,  which  seemed  to  be  very  sluggish.  Although 
folly  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  others,  yet,  with  his  own  former  ex- 
perience before  his  eyes.  Dr.  B.  administered  the  ergot  with  some  iiofti- 
tancy  but  with  the  desired  effect  of  inducing  uterine  action.  This  was 
cbaraoteristio  of  the  action  of  ergot,  being  pcisisienl  auu  strung  ;  and 
there  was  nothing  at  the  time  that  was  unpleasant  in  the  action  of  the 
druff.  The  labor  terminated  speedily  and  satisfactorily,  but  was  followed 
by  metritis,  which  Dr.  B.  feared  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  persistent 
uterine  action  caused  by  the  ergot.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  patient, 
who  was  still  very  ill,  the  contemplation  was  to  him  by  no  means  pleasant. 
Dr.  Gauntt  understood  Dr.  Budd  to  say  that  some  one  had  given  the 
patient  '*  No.  6''  to  '*  help  the  pains."  He  recommended  Dr.  B.  to  give 
the  credit  of  the  merits  to  the  stimulating  action  of  this  medicine.  Dr. 
G.  placed  great  reliance  on  ergot,  and  had  frequently  used  it  with  the 
ffreatest  satisfaction.  He  often  used  it  where  others  employed  the  forceps, 
and  thought  it  preferable  in  most  cases  except  primiparaj. 

Dr.  Coleman  would  be  sorry  to  have  a  bad  name  given  to  ergot,  for 
he  often  found  it  very  useful,  particularly,  howevei,  in  cases  of  uterine 
hemorrhage.  He  had  also  used  it  with  satisfaction,  though  he  was  un- 
derstood to  say  that  he  did  not  use  it  habitually,  in  cases  of  labor. 

Dr.  Budd  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  condemn  the  use  of  the 
drug  altogether,  but  it  had  been  his  experience  never  to  use  it  in  a  case 
of  labor  without  regretting  it  on  account  of  its  after  affecu.  He  often 
had  reoonrse  to  warm  drinks,  as  a  cup  of  warm  table  tea,  and  found  them 
to  be  of  verv  great  benefit  in  relaxing  the  system,  inducing  perspiration, 
and  an  increase  flow  of  the  vaginal  secretions.  Other  members  corrobor- 
ated Dr.  Budd's  experience  in  this  respect. 

Dr.  Stratton  would  not  claim  for  rye  any  of  the  emmenagogue  effects 
belonging  to  the  ergot,  yet  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  rye  tea,  drank 
warm  and  found  it  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose  ;  and  his  patients  of- 
ten attributed  great  virtue  to  it.  In  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
<'  doing  something,"  be  it  ever  so  simple,  in  order  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  support  her  flagging  energies.  Rye  tea  can  do 
no  harm,  and  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  does  not  do  positive  good. 
Dr.  Gauntt  was  in  the  nabit  of  exhibiting  ergot  in  combination  with 

opium* 

Dr.  Stratton  suggested  whether  the  physiological  action  of  the  two  drugs 
was  not  incompatible  ;  whether  the  opium  would  not  interfere  with  the 
characteristic  effect  of  the  ergot. 

Dr.  Coleman  thought  not.  He  suggested  that  while  the  ergot  acted  on 
the  organic  nervous  centres,  the  opium  affected  the  nerves  of  sensation 
principally  ;  instancing  the  action  of  chloroform,  which,  while  it  deadens 
sensibility,  does  not  interfere  with  the  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus. 

Exhibiting  Ulerifie  Fains  by  T\tiUation. — Dr.  Butler  mentioned  that 
he  had  observed  some  time  since,  in  a  British  review  of  an  American 
work  on  Obstetrics  (by  Prof.  Miller,  of  Loubville,)  that  the  writer  seem- 
ed disposed  to  ridicule  the  assertion  by  Prof.  Miller,  that  uterine  pains 
miAi  be  excited  by  introducing  the  finger  within  the  margin  of  the  os 
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uteri,  and  passing  it  gonUy  around,  and  by  using  slight  traction.  Dr.  B. 
mentioned  a  case  which  recently  came  under  his  observation  strongly  con- 
firmatory of  Dr.  Miller's  suggestion.  He  was  oaHed  to  attend  a  woman 
aged  about  thirty-five,  in  her  first  confinement.  There  were  two  or  three 
points  of  interest  in  the  case.  First,  the  case,  although  a  first  labor,  was 
complicated  by  an  extraordinary  obliquity  of  the  os  uteri.  It  was  so  high 
on  the  sacrum  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  it  could  be 
reached  by  the  finger.  The  pains  were  frequent  and  violent,  but  almost 
entirely  insufficient,  from  the  fact  that  their  force  was  expended  on  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  instead  of  against  the  os  uteri.  It  was  several 
hours  before  the  os  approchcd  its  normal  position,  in  which  effort  he  en- 
deavored to  aid  nature  by  placing  the  woman  on  her  back,  by  pressure 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  uterus,  and  by  gentle  traction  on  the  os. 
In  all  his  manipulations  in  this  case,  Dr.  B.  had  to  contend  with  violent, 
uterine  pains,  which  wore  often  excited  by  even  the  slightest  contact  of 
the  finger  with  the  os.  As  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  dilatation  of  the 
OS,  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  forceps,  which  was  only  accom- 
plished by  the  most  patient  and  perservcring  manipulation,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  susceptibility  of  the  os  ;  and  still  more  difficult  was  it 
to  lock  them  after  they  were  introduced,  from  the  same  cause.  Pain  fol- 
lowed the  contact  of  the  finger  or  blade  of  the  forceps  with  the  os  in  this 
case  CO  uniformly,  that  the  patient  begged  him  again  and  again  not  to 
''  make  a  pain'' until  she  felt  stronger. 

Dr.  B  remarked  incidentally,  that  after  the  forceps  were  properly  locked 
on  the  head  of  the  child,  he  never  had  a  case  which  required  the  applica- 
tion of  such  powerful  extractive  force  to  effect  delivery.  To  his  mind  it 
was  a  case  that  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  the  forceps. 

Dr.  B.  had  uniformly  been  in  the  habit  of  exciting  pains  by  titillation, 
and  he  could  not  understand  what  spirit  could  have  dictated  the  criticism 
referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks. 

Dr.  Stratton,  and  several  other  members,  said  that  thoy  were  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  the  same  means  to  excite  uterine  contraction. 

Dr.  Ooleman  said  that  it  was  well  known  that  titillation  of  other  sphinc- 
ters and  outlets  of  the  body  was  followed  by  muscular  action,  and  he  could 
not  see  why  the  rule  should  not  hold  good  in  this  instance.  Titillation  of 
the  nostril  excited  sneezing ;  that  of  the  fauces  produced  it  of  the  stomach, 
causing  vomiting  ;  the  passage  of  a  sound  or  catheter  through  the  urethra 
often  excited  the  action  of  the  bladder ;  and  the  same  often  held  true  in 
the  case  of  the  sphincter  ani.  The  doctrine  certainly  has  the  support  of 
analog7,  to  say  nothing  of  experience. 

Labor  retarded  by  an  Exostosis  ;  Laceration  of  Scalp. — Dr.  Cook  men- 
tioned a  case  of  labor  that  came  under  his  observation,  in  which  he  met 
a  novel  obstruction  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  exostosis  springing  from 
one  of  the  rami  of  the  pubis.  Delivery  was  accomplished  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  not  without  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  scalp  of  the  child. 


From  reliable  information,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  the  ap- 
proaching Class  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  will  show  a  large  increase 
upon  the  last ;  they  have  already  commenced  assembling,  though  it  is 
about  two  week^  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  session. 
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ORIGIML  COMMUNICATION'S- 


ARTICLE    I. 

An  Address  Introductory  to  the  Third  Course  of  Lectures  in  the 
Atlanta  iledical  College.  By  J.  Boking,  M.  D.,  Protessor 
of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Class: 

My  colleagues  have,  in  the  absence  of  the  appointee,  de- 
volved upon  me  the  pleasing  duty  of  tendering  you,  in  their 
names,  and  those  of  the  good  people  of  this  City,  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  Halls  of  the  "Atlanta  Medical  College." 

Happily,  to  this  hour,  no  misunderstandings,  no  heartburn- 
ings have  arisen  between  the  Students  of  this  College  and  cit- 
izens of  the  place. 

All  have  alike  rejoiced  in  the  almost  unparallelled  success 
of  the  Institution,  and  mutually  striven  for  the  perpetuity  of 
fraternal  relations  and  sentiments. 

Those  who  constituted  our  first  and  second  classes,  returned 
to  their  homes,  bearing  with  them  the  confidence,  the  kind- 
liest feelings  and  respect,  of  the  whole  population  of  Atlanta, 
whilst  in  return,  Atlanta  has  not  ceased  to  feel  that  they  are 
her  honored  sons — those  in  whose  welfare  she  is  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

And,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  nothing  has  trans- 
pired thus  far,  by  which  the  utmost  friendship  and  cordiality 
of  intercourse,  between  Teachers  and  Students^  have  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  interrupted.  nr^r^c^]^ 
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To  U9,  these  are  subjects  of  pleasant  review,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  they  inspire  the  hope  that  such  will  mark  our  fu- 
ture history. 

We  cherish  the  fond  hope  that  one  Medical  College  at  least, 
will  mature  to  the  full  stature,  and  attain  to  the  gravity  and 
dignity  of  age,  free  from  the  unhappy  prejudices  which  so 
generally  attend  these  institutions. 

That  you,  gentlemen,  heartily  respond  to  this  sentiment,  we 
doubt  not,  and  in  return,  we  pledge  for  ourselves  and  the  peo- 
ple, that  reciprocity  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect 

On  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  allow  me  in  this  connection  to 
sa}',  that  all  we  have,  and  are,  are  yours.  We  promise  you 
tliafc  nothing  promotive  of  the  objects  of  your  attendance  here, 
&hM  be  wanting.     For  the  four  months  to  come,  we  are  yours. 

It  is  cause  of*  deep  regret,  with  both  you  and  ourselves,  that 
we  are  denied  the  privilege  of  the  expected  Introductory  on 
the  present  occasion. 

The  Professor  of  Surgery  was,  as  you  are  aware,  appointed 
to  this  honor,  but  from  an  unexpected  delay  in  Europe,  found 
it  impracticable  to  meet  the  engagement. 

While  you,  gentlemen,  feel  the  disappointment^  it  is  mine  to 
suiter  both  the  disappointment  and  embarrassing  responsibi- 
lities devolved. 

Under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  I  have  hurriedly  cast 
about  me  for  some  appropriate  theme,  some  subject,  in  the 
discussion  of  which,  I  mright  hope  both  to  please  and  instruct. 

The  custom  of  ''Introductories**  has  so  long  and  exten- 
sively prevailed,  as  to  have  brought  under  contribution,  almost 
every  subject  of  importairce  to  the  Profession,  and  rendered 
it  next  to  impossible  to  present  anything  new.  It  has,  how- 
ever, occurred  to  me,  that  one  subject,  .belonging  to  Medicine, 
lias  tailed  to  receive  the  attention  which  its  importance  de- 
mands, and  that  I  carniot  render  a  better  service,  for  the  pre- 
sent, than  that  of  its  presentation.     It  is 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TOBACCO. 

That  the  subject  announced  contes  fully  withm  the  range  of 
Medical  investigation  is  not  questioned,  and  hence  without  an 
apology  for  its  introduction,  I  shall  proceed  to  its  investi- 
gation. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate,  and  it  is  hoped,  not  uninstruc- 
tive,  before  noticing  the  medicinal,  and  other  properties  of 
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Tobacco,  to  glance  briefly  at  its  liistory,  especially  since,  as  is 
well  known,  it  exercises,  well-nigh,  universal  dominion  over 
the  appetites  and  habits  of  mankind. 

It  is,  perhaps,  generally  understood  that  this  singular  plant, 
was  first  discovered  among  the  natives  of  Tropical  America, 
and  thence  was  introduced  into  Europe. 

That  Europeans  saw  it  first  in  this  Country,  and  thence 
transferred  it  to  Portugal,  Spain  and  France,  is  rendered  quite 
certain;  but  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Asia,  and  possibly  other 
portions  of  the  Earth,  long  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
American  Tontinent,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

Ilumbolt  says,  "The  Tobacco  plant  has  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial,  by  the  natives  of  Oronoko.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  known  to  Europeans  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  America ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Asiatics  were  acquainted  with  it  long  before  that  time,  as 
Palas,  Rumphius,  and  Laureiro,  have  supposed.  But  it  is 
not  probable,  I  think,  that  the  Europeans  learned  the  use  of  it 
from  the  Asiatics,  as  UUoa  has  endeavored  to  show.** — Hum" 
bolCs  Personal  Narrai  tr,  vol,  5,  p.  6t)6, 

On  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  at  Cuba,  in  1492,  he  sent  a  small 
company  of  his  men  in  search  of  a  large  Province,  which  was 
reported  by  the  natives  to  abound  in  gold,  and  as  being  in  the 
interior  of  the  Island.  Disappointed  in  the  object  of  their 
search,  they  were  returning  to  the  ship,  when  they  saw  the 
Tiatives  going  about  with  firebrands  in  their  hands,  and  cer- 
tain dried  herbs,  which  they  rolled  up  in  a  leaf,  and  lighting 
one  end,  put  the  other  into  their  mouths,  and  continued  in- 
haling and  puffing  out  the  smoke.  A  roll  of  this  kind  they 
called  tobacco,  a  name,  since  transferred  to  the  weed  itself." 
—  Washington  Irvings  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus — Abridged 
Edition^  p.  69. 

From  this  country,  it  was  sent  by  Hernandes,  de*Toledo, 
into  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  thence  to  France,  by  Nicot,  in 
1559-60. 

"  In  1756,  on  the  return  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  with  tho  Colo- 
nists from  Virginia,  the  practice  of  smoking  was  introduced 
into  England,  and  being  adopted  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and 
other  courtiers,  soon  become  common.*'  Pereiras'  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapetctics — vol.  2,  p.  382,  ^         t 
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[is  cuUivation  and  use,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  were 
stron^rly  o[)po8ed  in  England,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  en- 
lightened world. 

Books  were  written  against  it,  and  laws  prohibiting  its  nse 
were  enacted,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  spread,  as  if  by  the 
power  of  magic,  over  the  world,  and  now  wields  a  more  uni- 
versal sway  over  mankind  than  any  single  article  of  food  or 
luxurj'  known  to  commerce. 

In  the  eloquent  language  of  another,  "  The  history  of  To- 
bacco forms  a  curious  item  in  the  annals  of  our  race.** 

Next  to  intoxicating  liquors,  there  is  no  substance  which 
has  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  human  taste  and  appetite 
as  Tobacco.  There  is  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  civi- 
lized or  savage,  where  it  has  not  found  its  way. 

Europtj,  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  all  are  familiar  wi*h  it. 
There  is  no  condition  of  society  in  which  it  is  not  a  favorite 
guest. 

You  find  it  in  the  palace  and  in  the  poor-house — ^in  the 
stately  mansion  and  the  humble  cottage — ^in  the  work-shop 
and  the  billiard  room;  the  lonely  exile  solaces  his  weary 
hours  with  it^ — the  joyous  freeman  exults  in  its  influence. 
Philosophy  muses  under  its  power. 

Poetry  is  insjrired,  and  hardy  labor  cheered  by  tobacco. 

Wherever  man  is  found,  its  influence  is  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. The  citizen  whifts  bis  perfumed  cigar — the  poor  man 
smokes  his  sooty  pipe — the  sailor  chews  his  ddicious  quid — 
the  matron  rejoices  in  her  pinch  of  snutt'. 

On  the  mountain  top  and  in  the  lonely  valley — on  the  land 
and  on  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean — in  the  dark  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  glittering  halls  of  Paris — on  the  rag- 
ged hills  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  gold  bearing  valleys  of 
California — amid  the  snows  of  the  North,  and  under  the  burn- 
ing suns  of  the  Tropics — in  battle  and  peace — in  storm  and  in 
calm — in  wealth  and  in  poverty — in  health  and  in  sickness — 
the  king  and  the  subject — the  master  and  the  slave — youth, 
manhood  and  old  age — all,  all  love  the  magic  power  of  tobac- 
co.*'— Beck. 

This  unexampled  triumph  over  mankind,  is  the  more  re- 
markable from  the  fact,  that  the  uneducated  palate  abhors  the 
article.    Nothing,  mineral  or  vegetable,  is  so  disgusting,  so 
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nauseous  and  overwhelmingly  prostrating.  So  strong  a 
impressions  of  a  first  or  second  trial,  in  this  upward  ma 
manhood,  that  no  incentives  are  sufficient  to  induce  its  i 
tion  until  time  has  obtundcd  the  recollection  of  its  loa 
sickness  and  death-like  sweats.  « 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  singular  fact,  developed  ii 
investigation,  is,  that  of  all  classes,  the  learned  Professiot 
the  most  consecrated  devotees  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 
Clergy  J  the  Legal  and  Medial  professions  are  its  greatest  6 
mers. 

Having  briefly  noticed  the  history  of  tobacco,  it  is  pert! 
to  enquire  next  into  its  use. 

And  here  the  question  naturally  arises,  "  Is  there  anj 
for  it?*'     The  inquiry  is  not,  whether  it  has*done  most  ^ 
or  harm,  but,  has  it  an  appropriate  place  in  the  list  of  bless: 
bestowed  upon  man  ?    "Were  I  called  upon  to  say  whether 
world  would  have  been  the  better  without  the  knowledge  o 
I  should  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  affirmative.    This  h' 
ever,  has  arisen,  not  from  the  article  itself,  but  its  abuse 
mankind.    It  has  its  place,  and  that  place  is  in  the  Mate 
Medica.     Here,  and  here  only,  God  intended  the  knowlec 
and  application  of  its  extraordinary  powers. 

It  is  a  potent  remedy,  a  virulent  poison,  producing  effec 
analogous  to  those  of  Digitalis,  Veratrum,  and  Prussic  Aci 
and  should  therefore  never  be  given,  except  by  the  physici; 
or  surgeon,  and  by  them,  only  in  cases  of  unquestionable  n 
cessity.  It  is  a  narcotic,  sedative,  emetic,  diuretic,  expectoran 
etc. — See  works  on  Mat.  Med. 

The  analyses  of  Tobacco  have  detected  among  its  active  prir 
ciples:  ^^  Nicotin'*;  an  empyreumatic,  volatile  oil,  And  ^^  Nicotic 
niny'*  an  alkaline  substance,  all  of  which  are  deadly  poisons. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  contains  these  principles,  and  readi 
ly  imparts  them  through  almost  any  conceivable  medium. 

The  fumes,  as  seen  from  the  pipe  and  cigar,  are  largely  im- 
pregnated with  empyreumatic  oil,  the  deposites  from  which, 
are  exceedingly  poisonous.  It  is  said  that  the  Hotentots  are 
aware  of  this  feet,  and  often  use  the  matter  contained  in  their 
pipe  stems  to  destroy  serpents.  Mr.  Barrow,  witnessed  an  in- 
stance in  which  this  substance  was  applied  to  the  tongue  of  a 
poisonous  snake;  the  reptile  stretched  itself  out,  became  stift, 
and  died  in  an  iriBtant— Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
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I  may  mention,  in  this  connexion,  that  instances  have  oc- 
curred, under  my  observation,  in  which  the  juice  of  Tobacco, 
spit  on  the  heads  or  into  the  mouths  of  serpents,  was  followed 
by  similar  effects. 

On  the  subject  of  the  "Modus  Operandi"  of  this  article, 
little  need  be  said  here.  Experiments  render  it  highly  prob- 
able that  its  action  is  directed  both  to  the  nervous  and  circu- 
latory systems,  affecting  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  h^art, 
to  a  serious,  and  even  fatal  extent,  especially,  when  adminis. 
tered  in  large  doses.  But,  whatever  may  be  its  mode  of  action, 
or  the  obscurity  by  which  it  is  invested,  one  thing  is  demon- 
strable, and  that  is,  that  it  is  an  agent  of  tremendous  power, 
and  requires  in  its  administration  the  utmost  skill  and  precau- 
tion of  the  Medical  mind. 

As  a  remedial  Agent,  Tobacco  is  seldom  employed  by  the 
Pn»fession,  and  is  cliiefly  valuable  in  cases  demanding  a  pow- 
ertully  relaxing  medicine.  Tetanus,  Intussusception,  Hernia, 
etc.,  have  bc^ei*  sucecsstully  treated  under  its  influence. 

It  is  administered  in  the  form  of  Decoction,  Ointment,  and 
the  application  of  the  wet  leaves  o^er  the  region  of  the 
Stomach,  its  effects  being  readily  obtained  by  any  method  of 
exhibition. 

Having  ascertained  the  use  of  Tobacco,  let  us  next  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  its  abuse. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  branch  of  the  discussion,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  explain  what  is  here  intended  by  the  use  of 
the  term  ^' abuse.*'  I  mean  perversion — misapplication;  a 
wrong  appropriation  of  this,  or  any  other  article.  Its  appli- 
cation to  purposes  other  than  those  intended  by  the  Great  Au- 
thor of  all  good. 

That  every  such  perversion  is  an  abuse,  and  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  work  mischief,  will  not  be  denied.  The 
only  question  here  to  be  settled  is,  whether  Tobacco,  was  in- 
tended as  an  article  of  food  or  luxury.  That  it  is  Medicinal 
has  been  seen.  That  it  is  nutritious,  has,  I  believe,  never  been 
assumed,  except  by  the  disgusting  Tobacco-TV orm,  and  the 
Musky  Goat.  Man,  though  the  largest  consumer,  never  con- 
ceives of  his  quid  or  cigar,  as  contributing  to  his  nourishment 
All  he  claims  for  it  is,  the  gratification  of  an  unnatural  appe- 
tite. 

Physiologically,  it  is  impossible  that  a  substance  possessing 
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narcotic  and  sedative  qualities  in  so  high  a  degree,  should  t 
other  than  as  an  (xhwister.  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
its  application,  destroy  the  vital  energies.  So  true  is  this,  ai 
so  generally  understood,  of  Tobacco,  that  it  is  every  w^he 
used  and  recommended -for  the  prevention  and  reduction 
corpulency. 

But,  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  the  quid  ar 
cigar  is,  that  "  it  is  a  Luxury."  This  has  generally  been  coi 
ceded  by  those  who  have  opposed  its  use,  and  its  condemn: 
tion  has  been  sought  alone,  in  what  are  held  to  be  its  dirt 
evils.  Now  this  concession  is  wrong.  It  is  founded  in  erro 
Tobacco  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  a  Medicine,  a  poison,  a  destroy* 
of  the  normal  powers  and  functions  of  the  animal  econoni 
and  thus  produces  a  state  of  the  nervous  t^ystem,  in  which 
morbid  pleasurable  sensation  is  experienced,  but  not  proper 
luxurious. 

It  is  a  fact  of  universal  experience  and  observation,  that  tl 
human  palate,  in  its  normal  state,  loathes  and  detests  the  a 
tide ;  the  brain  becomes  dizzy,  the  heart  grows  faint  and  coi 
vulsive,  and  the  whole  man  quails  under  its  potent  influenc 

The  appetite  for  Tobacco,  is  a  creature  of  its  own  morbi 
action,  the  gratification  of  which,  is  of  necessity  morbid  alsi 
and  therefore  utterly  incompatible  with  all  just  ideas  of  lu: 
ury.     A  diseased  action,  the  result  of  a  diseased,  or  vitiatin 
cause,  cannot  bo  held  to  be  a  luxury.     The  very  proiK)sitio 
is  an  absurdity.     As  well  may  the  Inebriate  talk  of  the  "LuJ 
ury''  of  being  drunk,  or  the  Debauchee,  of  the  "Luxury"  < 
Lis  hallucinations  in  a  fit  of  "  delirium  tremens."     It  is  dii 
eased    action — nervous   derangement,    and   in    fact,   8trict| 
speaking,  not  a  state  of  life. 

.  That  it  has  the  eflect,  when  habitually  used,  and  the  nervoil 
system  has  become  the  victim  of  its  power,  to  soothe  and  ej< 
hilarate,  is  not  here  denied ;  but  that  such  an  effect  is  incom 
patible  with  sanity^  and  is  therefore  not  luxurious,  seems  to  uxi 
absolutely  certain. 

Waiving  this  view  of  the  subject  for  the  present.  Jet  us  on 
quire,  whether  such  exhilaration  as  that  claimed  for  Tobacco, 
and  on  account  of  which,  it  is  justified  as  a  luxury^  is  com 
patible  with  the  physiological  laws  of  man's  economy,  and 
may  be  safely  protracted.     That  all  such  excitement  is  morbid. 
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has  been  seen,  and  if  morbid,  violative  of  the  laws  of  health, 
seems  inevitable.  Let  it  not  be  said  in  reply,  that  its  action 
is  rought,  as  a  remedy,  in  certain  cases,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  morbid.  We  bleed,  and  blister,  and  vomit  our  patients 
when  sick — we  stimulate  and  we  depress  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, but  no  man  is  so  profoundly  blind,  as  to  hold  that  these 
are  thereforcy  in  harmony  with  the  healthy  or  sound  state  of 
the  patient — they  are  for  the  use  of  the  diseased,  in  the  re- 
moval of  his  malady.  Who  ever  thinks  of  perpetuating  these 
remedies  and  their  effects,  for  the  safety  of  his  patient?  And 
why  not  ?  They  cured,  as  has  Tobacco,  and  if  its  remedial 
qualities,  ascertained  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  constitute 
its  medicinal  excitement  essential  to,  or  compatible  with  the 
laws  of  health,  why  not  of  the  others  ?  If,  in  this  case,  we 
plead  for  the  perpetuity  of  morbid  excitement,  and  its 
compatibility  with  the  physiological  laws  of  our  economy, 
why  not  in  the  cases  of  analagous  remedies,  such  as  alcohol, 
opium  and  kindred  articles?  Where  is  the  intrinsic  differ- 
ence? 

Again.  If  such  effects  in  perpetuity,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  physiological  laws  of  our  economy,  why  is  it,  that  in  all 
cases,  the  exhilaration,  (hits  produced,  is  followed,  not  only  by 
a  corresponding,  but  far  surpassing  depression,  and  that  the 
agent  employed,  must  be  had  in  constantly  increasing  quan- 
tities, to  keep  up  the  degree  of  excitement  ?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  action  is  morbid — in  violation  of  the  laws  of  health, 
and  just  in  proportion  to  its  obtunding  effects  upon  the  vital 
energies,  the  poioer  of  the  exciting  cause  must  be  increased  to 
obtain  an  equal  response? 

The  undeniable  physiological  truth  is,  that  such  agents  are 
productive  of  undue  cciicn  on  the  part  of  all  those  organs  com- 
ing within  their  range  of  influence,  which  must  inevitably  re- 
sult in  their  impairment. 

But,  I  shall  be  told  of  those  who  have  used  Tobacco  from  . 
early  youth  to  old  age,  and  have  developed  no  evil  results. 
The  fact  assumed,  I  doubt,  but  allowing  its  correctness  for  the 
present,  I  may  point  to  the  drunkard  of  half  a  century,  in 
proof  that  habitual  drunkenness  is  also  compatible  with  health* 
He  has  been  a  drunkard  Jiffy  years^  and  although  his  whole 
man,  sauly  body  and  spb%  are  steeped  in  alcohol,  his  iron  con- 
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stitution  Beems  unimpaired.  But  while  he  has  lived  a  drunk- 
ard, who  can  tell  how  many,  r'ith  far  less  indulgence,  have 
found  a  drunJcards  grave  f  They,  perhaps,  died  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  that  they  were  slain  by  alcohol,  hntthiir  ignorance 
on  the  subject,  operates  no  mitigation  of  the  startling  truth. 
The  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  often  superin- 
duces a  state  of  general  bad  health,  which  in  the  end,  devel- 
opes  dyspepsia,  paralysis,  apoplexy,  or  some  form  of  chronic 
disease,  by  which  life  is  destroyed,  the  unhappy  victim  all  the 
while  supposing  himself  to  l>e  sinking  into  the  grave,  accord- 
ing "to  the  course  of  nature." 

Startling  as  the  proposition  may  be,  there  can  bo  no  doubt, 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  sober  men,  so  called,  and  so 
believing  of  themselves,  die  of  alcohol,  and  though  !iever  sus- 
pected by  others  or  themselves,  fill  a  drunkard's  grave. 

So  of  Tobacco.  Multitudes  are  slain  by  its  insidious  inva- 
sions, in  relation  to  whom,  such  a  thing  never  was  suspected. 
They  were  not  directly,  and  at  the  instant,  poisoned  to  a  fatal 
extent,  but  slowly  invaded,  until  the  very  citadel  of  life  was 
invested  by  the  insidious  influence — the  final  blow  was  struck. 

That  the  hahU  of  using  Tobacco,  seems  in  some  sort  to  edu- 
cate the  system  to  its  influence,  is  no  proof  that  mischief  is 
not  being  done.  Death  may  not,  probably  wiU  not  immediately 
result  from  the  article  itself,  but  the  deadly  impressions  aic 
going  on,  and  the  final  results  will  be  fatal.  The  perpetual 
dripping  of  water  will  wear  away  the  hardest  granite.  Its 
impressions  may  be  so  slow  as  to  elude  the  most  scrutinizing 
observations,  but  at  last  the  huge  rock  is  swept  airay. 

The  young  man  may  give  no  visible  signs  of  the  innovations 
upon  his  health,  by  this  poison,  but  an  early  grave,  or  pre- 
mature old  age,  with  tremulou^ness,  paralysis  of  body  and 
mind,  and  general  inervation  will  finally  demonstrate  its  fatal 
potency. 

But  Tobacco  is  an  active^  a  virulent  poison^  and  therefore  posi- 
tively contra  indicated  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

This  proposition  is  sustained  by  every  authority  of  the  Pro- 
fession. 

Wood  and  Bache,  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  say  of 
one  of  its  active  principles,  "  Nicotina,"  **  In  its  action  on  the 
animal  system,  it  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known. 
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A  drop  of  it  in  the  state  of  concentrated  solution  was  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  a  dog ;  and  small  birds  perished  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  tube  containing  it.'* — ^See  article  TobaccOy  U.  S. 
Dispensatory,'] 

Professor  Dunglison  states  that,  '*in  large  doses,  Tobacco 
is  one  ot  the  most  violent  acro-narcotic  poisons.  When  given 
in  the  form  of  decoction,  or  applied  to  abraded  surfaces  it  has 
caused  death."  Dunglison' s  Materia  Medica  and  TherapeuticSy 
vol  1,  p.  135. 

Pereira,  in  describing  its  effects,  says,  "The  more  prominent 
symptoms  are,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  in  some  cases,  purging, 
with  extreme  weakness  and  relaxation  ot  the  muscles,  depres- 
sion of  the  vascular  system,  (manifested  by  feeble  pulse,  pale 
face,  cold  sweats  and  tendency  to  faint,)  convulsive  movements, 
followed  by  paralysis  and  a  kind  of  torpor,  terminating  in 
death.     IPeriera's  Materia  Medica^voH.p.  327.] 

'*In  large  doses,"  says  Professor  Beck,  "it  is  a  virulent  poi- 
son, acting  principly  upon  the  brain  and  heart.  It  impairs  the 
action  of  the  heart,  causing  a  sense  of  fluttering,  excessive 
faintness,  copious  perspiration,  sense  of  alarm,  sickness  and 
vomiting,  coldness  of  the  skin,  feebleness  of  pulse,  convul- 
sions and  death.     Beck's  Mai,  Med,,  p.  340, 

The  following  strong  language  on  this  subject,  is  published 
in  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,"  vol.  4,  p.  150. 
"  Tobacco  is  another  sedative  of  great  power.  The  experi- 
ments ot  Sir  B.  Brodie  have  rendered  it  probable  that  there 
are  two  efficient  priueiplcs  in  Tobacco :  one  an  empyreumatic, 
volatile  oil,  which  operates  directly  on  the  brain  and  nerves  of 
sensation,  or  on  the  sensibility  of  the  system  ;  the  other,  a  sa- 
line substance  (nicotiana)  which  appears  to  influence,  chiefly 
the  motor  nerves,  confining  its  sphere  of  action  particularly  to 
the  heart,  which  it  renders  insensible  to  its  natural  stimulus, 
the  blood,  and  thereby  causing  death. 

In  whatever  manner  this  volatile  oil  is  procured,  its  effects 
are  so  powerful  on  the  animal  economy,  that  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  an  abraded  surface,  or  introduced  into  the  system,  it 
causes  almost  instant  death. 

Numerous  instancee  arc  recorded  in  medical  works,  in  which 
Tobacco  has  produced  fatal  results,  by  being  applied  to  the 
scalp,  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  to  abraded  surfaces, 
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and  in  the  form  of  decoction,  both  in  the  liands  ot  medical 
men  and  under  the  practice  of  the  domestic  circle.  So  fre- 
quent are  these  occurrences,  as  to  have  excited  a  just  appre- 
liension  in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  writer  on  the  subject, 
and  hence  the  cautions  with  which  their  works  abound,  as  to 
its  administration. 

I  saw  an  account  but  a  few  days  since,  published  in  a  Texas 
newspaper,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  little  girl,  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  had  come  to  her  death  by  the  use  of 
enuif,  in  the  disgusting  practice  of  "  dipping.'' 

How  strong  the  infatuation,  which  adopts  as  a  Itiptn/y  a  poi- 
son so  deadly  and  uniform  in  its  effects! 

It  is  not  only  poisonous^  but  is  one  of  the  most  virulent,  acro- 
narcotic  poisons  with  which  the  medical  mind  is  acquainted, 
standing  in  this  respecty  pre'emineiii  in  its  class. 

The  melancholly  effects  of  Tobacco,  are  however,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  physical  man.  As  should  be  expected, 
from  its  action  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  stomach 
and  process  of  digestion,  and  the  circulation  ;  seriously  aft'ect- 
ing  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  intellectual  faculties  suffer  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  A  moments  reflection  must 
satisfy  the  observing  mind,  that  any  cause,  the  effects  of  which, 
so  seriously  modify  the  action  of  these  vital  organs  and  func- 
tions, will  inevitably  involve  the  mental  powers.  How  can  the 
mind  continue  healthy,  and  perform  its  office,  when  all  the  or- 
gans on  which  it  depends,  or  with  which  it  is  in  connexion  are 
diseased?  A  corrupt  fountain  cannot  send  forth  a  pure 
stream.  A  diseased  brain  eamxot  nourish  and  sustain  a  soiirid  mind. 
As  soon  may  we  expect  fever  without  increased  action  of  the 
heart  and  artenes.  In  accordance  with,  these  views,  it  may 
here  be  stated,  as  a  well  established  fact,  that  Lunacy  is  a  fre- 
quent result  of  this  habit.  The  reports  ot  Lunatic  Asylums, 
in  the  United  States,  have  within  the  few  last  years,  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  this  statement.  Of  the  unhappy  victims 
to  this,  heaviest  of  calamities,  an  astounding  proportion  is 
from  the  professions,  especially  the  christian  ministry. 

There  are  at  this  moment,  several  n^inisters  of  the  Gospel, 
demented,  and  driven  from  their  high  and  holy  avocations,  to 
confinement  in  Asylums  for  the  insane,  in  this  country,  by  the 
habitual  use  of  tobacco. 
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A  short  time  since,  I  saw  published  in  a  widely  circulating 
and  respectable  religious  newspaper,  an  account  of  the  Rev. 

,  Pastor  of  the  church,  in  Virginia,  who  cut  hia 

throat  iu  a  fit  of  insanity,  and  the  attending  physicians  attri- 
buted his  insanity  to  the  excessive  use  of  this  article.  What 
an  end  for  a  Christian  minister ! 

It  is  a  nice  question,  whether,  or  how  far  self-murder  may  be 
extenuated  by  insanity,  when  that  insanity  is  the  result  of  a 
voluntary  and  needless  indulgence.  Is  it  less  excusable  for  a 
man  to  kill  himself  with  alcohol  or  a  knife,  than  with  tobacco  ? 
Where  is  the  ditterence  ?  You  say,  such  was  not  the  intention 
in  the  case  of  using  tobacco.  Neither  is  it  the  intention  of 
the  drunkard  or  debauchee. 

I  cannot  consent  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  remarking, 
that  the  human  mind  is  not  only  subject,  as  the  body,  to  dis- 
eased action,  but  in  proportion  to  its  superiority  of  delicateness 
and  consequent  impressibility,  is  more  easily  disordered,  and 
incapitatcd.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  all  degrees  of  mental 
disease,  amount  to  insanity^  as  this  term  is  generally  under- 
stood and  used ;  but,  I  do  mean  to  say  that  any  degree  of  such 
diseased  action  is  derangement^  and  liable  to  progress  to  a  fatal 
consummation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  multitudes  are  the  subjects 
of  mental  disease,  and  consequently  bereft  of  the  normal  action 
of  this  high  endowment,  without  its  being  known  to  themselves, 
or  suspected  by  their  most  intimate  friends. 

If  this  be  true,  and  who  can  doubt  it,  is  it  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  those  who  are  perpetually  under  the  influence  of  an 
acro-narcotic  poison,  the  direct  action  of  which,  is  upon  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  should  end  their  melancholy  course 
in  total  insanity  ?    Is  it  not  rather,  just  what  we  should  expect? 

Such  then,  are  some  of  the  physiological  views  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  contended  or  believed,  that  tobacco,  will  in  all 
cases  produce  the  eflfects  described  above  ;  nor  is  it  desired  to 
create  an  extravagant  apprehension  of  its  evils :  this  would  be 
unfortunate  to  my  purpose.  That  these,  however,  are  its  le- 
gitimate fruits,  and  that  they  are  realized  in  an  incomparably 
greater  proportion  of  instances  than  the  masses  of  mankind 
are  in  the  habit  of  believing,  I  entertain  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  and  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  expect  less  for  himself 
in  the  indulgence  of  the  habit. 
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Aside  from  these  considerations,  there  are  conclusive  rea- 
sons for  the  disuse  of  tobacco. 

On  a  difterent  occasion,  I  should  feel  bound  to  present  the 
moral  and  religious  view  of  this  subject. 

*That  the  expenditure  of  money,  the  waste  of  time,  the 
damage  of  health,  the  beclouding  the  mind,  the  obtunding  the 
moral  sensibilities  and  powers,  and  the  destruction  of  life, 
have  resulted  from  the  habit,  and  may  again  accrue,  will  not 
be  doubted;  and  that  a  cause  of  voluntary  action,  producing, 
or  even  liable  to  produce  such  results,  involves  responsibilities 
of  stupendous  magnitude,  is  to  my  mind,  beyond  all  question. 

It  requires  no  labored  argument,  to  show  that,  although  the 
habit  of  using  Tobacco  does  not  always  lead  to  the  drinking 
saloon  and  gambling  table,  there  is  a  tendency  to  reciprocity, 
and,  with  multitudes,  the  one  leads  to  the  other.  There  is 
something  of  affinity,  by  which  they  seem  bound  in  associa- 
tion. 

Personally^  the  habit  is  one  of  great  inconvenience,  and  in- 
evitable polution. 

There  are  no  limits  to  its  demands,  and  no  circumstances* 
by  which  its  victim  can  be,  even  temporarily,  released  from 
its  manacles. 

In  the  family  and  social  circle — on  the  highway  and  in  the 
study — in  the  Court-House,  and  in  the  Temple  of  God — in 
the  presence  of  ladies,  and  in  the  room  of  the  sick — every- 
where and  always,  its  claims  are  imperious.    And  then,  the 

*  The  annexed  table,  showing  the  annual  production,  eo»t  and  consumption  of 
Tobacco  in  the  United  States,  is  based  upon  the  best  information  that  can  be  had 
of  those  engaged  in  its  manufacture  and  sale.  It  is  not  oUimed  that  the  estimates 
are  nicely  accurate,  but  that  they  sufficiently  approximate  the  facts,  for  aU  Yalaa- 
ble  purposes ; 

Annual  production, 400,000,000  lbs. 

Value,  at  I'i  cents  per  lb.,  (low,) $48,OO0/)O(> 

Amount  manufactured  and  chewed  in  the  U.  S.  annually, 60,000,o«  0  IbA. 

Cost,  say  30  cents  per  lb., $18,000,100- 

Amount  smoked  in  pipes  and  cigars,  much  of  which  is  imported 

at  high  prices, 16,000  00f> 

Snuff  used, 8,000.000 

Total  coat  of  consumption, » *,  $41,000,000 

I  entertain  no  doubt  that  these  estimates  are  all  below  the  actual  figures  in  the 
case 

What  a  sum  of  money  to  be  annually  expended  by  enlightened.  Christian  Ameri* 
cans,  in  the  gratification  of  a  morbid  appetite,  and  the  destruction  of  health  and 
life !  A  sum,  sufficient  to  send  Missionaries  to  erery  tribe  of  man  under  the  hea- 
yens,  and  to  kindle  the  fires  of  salvation  upon  the  altar  of  erery  benighted  soul  of 
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discolored  lipa,  tho  foul  teeth,  the  offensive  breath,  the  stained 
goatee  and  bosom,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disgusting  pool  of 
juice  so  often  found  at  the  feet  of  the  devotee,  arc  sufficient 
to  create  an  utter  abhorrence  of  the  practice. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  physician, 
who  so  far  forgets  the  elevated  character  of  his  Profession,  as 
to  allow  himself  ushered  into  the  room,  and  seated  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  lady  patient,  his  very  person  an  offence  to  refinement 
and  taste,  and  his  breath,  a  sickening  stench  in  her  nostrils  ? 

Is  it  not  an  outrage  of  unmitigated  turpitude  upon  the  sex, 
and  shame  upon  our  humane  profession  ? 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  ladies  also  use  Tobacco,  and  hence 
men  should  be  excused. 

It  is  true,  ladies  use  Tobacco,  and  that  too,  in  the  most  dis- 
gusting manner;  but  who  is  willing  to  justify  his  own  act  by 
a  practice  so  foul,  and  so  universally  condemned  by  every  man 
of  sense  and  taste  ? 

Except  one. of  her  sex,  rioting  in  alcoholic  fumes,  and  blun- 
dering into  the  ditch,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  disgust- 
ing object,  than  that  of  a  woman  '^dipping.** 

Think  of  it.  A  woman  !  a  bottle  of  Mackaboy  !  a  filthy 
stick — stained  lips — ^yellow  teeth — polluted  breath — sick  head- 
ache— nervous  irritabilit}* — novel-reading — sleepless  nights — 
hysterical  spasms — blue  devils,  and  hob-goblins !  and  she  a 
wifcy  a  mother  I 

Gentlemen,  if  I  desired  to  wither  your  prospects  for  all  time 
to  come,  and  to  embitter  the  cup  of  life,  I  would  ask  that  such 
a  woman  should  be  yours. 

As  an  expression  of  my  best  wishes,  for  your  happiness  and 
success,  I  pray  that  you  may  escape  this  "  untoward  genera- 
tion." 

A  few  days  since,  when  on  board  a  car  with  an  unusual 
number  of  passengers,  I  saw  a  young  girl  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  indulging  in  this,  foulest  of  habits.  The 
stick,  (brush)  used  on  tho  occasion  was  absolutely  black, 
had  evidently  done  good  service,  and  although  the  operation 
of  **  dipping,"  rubbing,  sucking  and  spitting,  was  disgusting 
beyond  endurance,  this  hopeful  adept,  seemed  to  become  al- 
most ethereal  under  the  Narcotic,  and  finally  stretched  herself 
on  the  seat,  seemingly,  insensible  to  the  burning  shame  of  her 
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degrading  habit  and  position.  What  a  spectacle  !  who  can 
plead  for  it  ?  Let  the  voice  of  the  profession  be  raised  against 
it,  and  let  example  enforce  the  teaching. 
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By  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

Paris,  February  25th,  1857. 

Dear  Doctor — The  new  anesthetic  amyline^  which  for  a 
month  or  two  past  has  created  some  excitement  in  England, 
was,  this  morning,  for  the  first  time,  administered  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris.  The  numerous  anesthetics  that  have  been 
proposed,  and  found  worthless,aud  in  some  instances  extremely 
noxious,  since  the  discovery  of  the  anesthetic  properties  of 
chloroform  and  ether,  has  had  the  eft'ect  of  rendering  surgeons 
but  little  disposed  to  give  credit,  or  to  experiment  with  any 
new  agents  that  may  be  proposed  ta  produce  insensibility, 
consequently  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
discovery  of  the  anesthetic  properties  of  araylenc  and  its  ir^ 
troduction  into  the  Profession,  by  Dr.  Snow  of  London,  and 
its  first  administration,  by  the  surgeons  of  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  who  as  you  are  apprised,  are  notorious  for  their  early 
experiments  with  all  new  remedies. 

The  chemical  properties  of  amylcne  were  discovered  by  M* 
Ballard  in  1844.  It  is  procured  from  an  alcohol  which  is  the 
result  of  the  fermentation  of  the  cuticle  of  the  potato,  and 
is  known  to  French  chemists  under  the  name  of  alcool  amp- 
Uque.  Dr.  John  Snow  of  London,  as  above  suggested,  has  the 
honor  of  discovering  its  anesthetic  properties,  after  varioue 
experiments  upon  animals  and  himself,  he  on  the  10th  No- 
vember, 1856  administered  it  to  two  patients,  but  with  only 
partial  success.  Li  December,  he  administered  it  in  several 
cases  for  slight  operations  with  complete  success.     On  the  18th 
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Docenibcr,  Ferguson,  of  London,  amputated  a  thigh,  and  ope- 
rated for  Stone  with  the  patients,  under  the  influence  of  amy- 
lene~the  experiments  in  both  cases  were  satisfactory.  The 
10th  January,  1857,  Dr.  Snow  made  known  his  discovery  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  reporting,  at  that  time,  twentj'- 
two  cases  in  which  amylene  had  been  administered.  In  this 
report  Dr.  Snow,  gives  the  following  as  the  principal  facts  that 
he  had  observed  in  the  administration  of  this  agent.  The 
time  necessary  to  produce  insensibility  varies  from  two  to  six 
minutes  ;  the  manner  of  administering  it  differs  but  little  fmm 
that  of  chloroform.  The  quantity  necessary  to  produce  in. 
sensibility  varies  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces.  He  has 
not  observed  in  any  case,  that  profuse  salivation  and  nausea 
so  constantly  observed  in  the  administration  of  chloroform; 
in  some  of  the  cases  he  has  observed  arigidity  of  the  muscles: 
in  two  cases,  although  there  was  complete  insensibility,  the 
intelligence  of  the  patients  prcsisted  ;  Coma,  when  present,  is 
not  so  profound  as  in  the  administration  of  chloroform.  The 
circulation  and  respiration  are  accelerated. 

The  experiment  this  morning  was  at  the  clinic  of  M.  Nela- 
ton  in  presence  of  quite  a  number  of  physicians  and  students. 
The  patient,  a  girl  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  had  for  some 
time  suffered  from  necrosis  of  the  tibia — general  health  ap- 
parently good.  The  same  rules  were  observed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  amylene  as  are  usual  in  the  administration  of 
chloroform.  I  suppose  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  two 
ounces  were  administered ;  the  time  required  to  produce  in- 
sensibility was  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  There  was  no  co- 
ma, no  nausea  or  salivation  with  rigidity  of  the  muscles.  The 
patient,  during  the  operation,  which  required  several  mmutes, 
was  perfectly  quiet,  eyes  open,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  con- 
versed with  those  around  the  bed,  without,  apparently,  being 
conscious  of  the  operation  which  was  going  on.  Being  ques- 
tioned immediately  after  the  operation  as  to  whether  she  ex- 
perienced any  pain,  she  replied  without  hesitation,  that  she 
had  felt  no  pain.  She  complained  of  slight  head-ache  after 
the  operation,  but  did  not  present  that  stupid  appearance  that 
is  usually  observed  after  the  administration  of  chloroform. 
The  experiment  was,  by  all,  pronounced  satisfactory ;  but  from 
one  case,  however  satisfactory,  little  can  bo  said,  as  tlie  nu- 
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merous  experiments  that  we  will  likely  have  in  the  hoamtEtlji 
of  Paris  within  the  next  few  weeks  may  change  entirelgir  the 
opinion  of  those  who  witnessed  this  experiment,  and  amylene 
with  all  its  pretensions  may,  like  many  other  new  aeedts  that 
have  been  vaunted  for  a  time  fall  in  the  estimation  or  the  pro- 
fession to  rise  no  more. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  wards  of  M.  Nelaton,  two  caa^ 
of  Peri-uterine  hematocele,  a  lesion  which  until  very  recehtftr 
was  little  understood,  and  even  at  present  there  iexists  more 
than  one  opinion  as  regards  its  precise  character.  For  some 
years  past  M.  Nelaton  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  this 
affection,  and  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  first  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  to  it. 

Peri-uterioe  hemotocele  is  an  accumulation  of  blood  form- 
ing a  tumor,  which  is  situated  between  the  rectum  vagina 
and  uterus,  and  may  be  readily  detected  by  an  examinatioli 
per  vagina.  The  tumor  varies  greatly  in  size;  in  some  cases 
it  is  not  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  while  in  others  it  fills  tlie 
pelvis,  and  may  be  felt  in  the  illiac  regions,  compressing  ^e 
vagina  in  such  cases  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  barely  possi* 
ble  to  reaph  the  os  uteri  by  this  canal.  If  the  tumor  is  l^irge, 
by  introducing  the  index  and  middle-finger  into  the  vagina, 
which  in  some  cases  as  above  suggested,  is  rendered  difficult 
from  the  great  compression,  and  with  the  other  hand  compres- 
sion is  made  over  that  portion  of  the  tumor  projecting  in  the 
illiac  region,  fluctuation  will  be  more  or  less  evident.  If  the 
tumor  is  small,  we  may  cause  the  same  sensation,  by  compress- 
ing the  tumor  between  the  two  index  fingers,  one  in  the  rec- 
tum and  the  other  in  the  vagina.  These  tumors  are  in  all 
cases  situated  immediately  behind  the  uterus,  apparently  oc- 
cupying the  recto-uterine  fold  of  peritoneum. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  general  health  of  the  subjects 
attacked,  their  menstrual  irregularities,  t^e  rational  signs  which 
characterize  the  lesion,  &c.^  &c. — each  essayist  giving  and  in- 
terpreting the  various  symptoms  as  best  supported  his  views  of 
the  precise  character  of  the  affection.  In  giving  the  fymp* 
toms  that,  are  observed  in  this  disease  or  accidenti  I  perhi^ps 
could  not  do  better  than  give  the  bistoiy  of  one  of  the  caMt 
above  filiated  to,  which  M.  Kejaton  j9ays  presents  the  ^yinp^ 
toms  usually  observed  in  this  affection.    Xhe  patient  is  a  stpiit 
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healthy  looking  woman  of  35  or  36  years  of  age ;  menstruates 
regularly  aud  without  pain — has  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  health.  Eight  days  ago,  the  seventh  day  after 
the  last  mentioned  period,  she  was  attacked  with  a  slight  pain, 
or  rather  an  imeasiness,  in  the  hypogastric,  and  left  illiac  re- 
gions. This  uneasiness  increased,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a 
tew  houi*8  was  eo  intense  that  she  applied  for  medical  aid.  A 
warm  bath  was  prescribed.  While  in  the  bath,  all  the  symp- 
toms were  greatly  aggravated,  the  pain  becoming  so  intense 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  occupy  any  one  position  for 
more  than  a  moment  at  a  time.  The  pain,  after  the  bath,  was 
.  no  longer  confined  to  the  hypogastric  and  illiac  regions,  but 
descended  towards  the  pelvic  outlet.  The  physician  was  again 
called,  and  prescribed  anodynes,  which  relieved,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  For  eight  days, 
sometimes  suffering  greatly,  at  other  times  comparatively  free 
from  pain,  she  remained  under  treatment  at  her  residence. 
Upon  her  entry  into  the  hospital  she  presented  the  following 
symptoms :  But  little  arterial  excitement,  no  more  than  could 
be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  suffering  of  the  patient;  no 
heat  of  skin  or  any  great  thirst — nothing,  in  fact,  to  indicate  a 
symtoraatic  fever  of  any  intensity— an  important  negative  symp- 
tom in  point  of  diagnosis.  The  pain  upon  her  entry  into  the 
hospital  was  not  so  acute  as  she  had  suffered ;  she  described  it 
as  a  jdull  heavy  pain,  giving  the  sensation  as  if  something 
was  attempting  to  escape  by  the  vagina,  the  intensity  of  the 
suffering  being  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum  and  vagina. 
Upon  an  examination  per  vagina  a  large  tumor  was  detected, 
situated  between  the  rectum  uterus  and  vagina,  apparently 
occupying  the  recto-uterine  fold  of  peritoneum.  The  vagina 
was  considerably  depressed,  its  cul-de-sac  posteriorly,  being 
entirely  effaced;  the  uterus  was  slightly  displaced  upwards — 
the  OS  uteri  directed  towards  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  tumor 
could  be  ielt  in  the  left  illiac  region.  By  palpation,  as  above 
suggested,  fluctuation  was  evident  By  an  examination  per 
rectum,  the  same  fluctuating  tumor  was  detected ;  the  dis- 
placement of  the  bowel,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
the  vagina,  neither  were  the  parts  so  sensitive. 

Such  were  the  symptoms  presented  in  this  case,  and  are 
those  usually  observed  in  the  affection.    We  have  here  an  ac- 
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cumulation  of  blood — a  bloody  tumor,  situated  between  the 
rectum,  vagina  and  uterus.  "What  is  the  origin  of  the  blood 
thus  accumulated  ?  In  what  tissues  is  it  located  7  Many  con- 
flicting opinions  have  been  given  in  answer  to  the  above  ques- 
tions, as  to  the  precise  character  of  the  lesion,  more,  certainly, 
than  I  can  possibly  notice  in  this  letter,  as  it  was,  alone,  my 
purpose  in  commencing  this  article,  to  record  the  views  of 
M.  !N'elaton,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  has  under-went  an  entire 
change  within  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  first  investigations  of  M.  Ifelaton,  led  him  to  regard 
this  affection  as  a  kind  of  vicarious  menstruation ;  that  the  ac* 
cumulated  blood  was  nothing  more  than  the  menstrual  fluid. 
His  theory,  in  a  few  words,  was,  that  the  periodic  hemorrhage, 
instead  of  taking  place  in  the  usual  way  from  the  internal  sur- 
£Etce  of  the  uterus,  was  discharged  from  the  external  surface  of 
this  organ  into  the  subserous  cellular  tissue ;  that  the  accumu- 
lated blood  occupies  the  cellular  tissue,  uniting  the  cul-de-sac  of 
peritoneum  to  the  adjacent  organs. 

Since  adopting  the  above  theory,  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  several  post-mortem  examinations  of  patients  who 
have  died  of  this  affection,  which  has  entirely  changed  his 
views  as  regards  the  character  of  the  lesion.  He  has  demon- 
strated by  these  dissections,  that  the  accumulated  blood  occu- 
pies the  recto-uterine  fold  of  peritoneum,  instead  of  the  sub- 
serous cellular  tissue,  as  he  had  supposed,  thus  rejecting  the 
idea  of  its  origin  from  the  external  surface  of  the  uterus.  By 
a  careful  dissection  of  the  tumor,  he  has  in  several  cases  been 
able  to  demonstrate  a  rupture  of  the  peritoneum  covering 
the  ovarys,  from  which  it  was  evident  from  the  appearance  of 
the  adjacent  parts  that  the  hemorrhage  had  place. 

His  present  opinion  then,  is  that  peri-uterine  hematocele  is 
always  the  result  of  a  lesion  of  the  peritoneum ;  that  the  rup- 
ture is  upon  that  portion  of  the  membrane  covering  the  ovarys, 
and  is,  perhaps,  in  all  cases,  the  result  of  the  escape  of  a  G. 
graafian  vLsicle.  That  the  lesion  producing  the  hemorrhage  is 
from  this  cause,  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  fact  that 
the  accident  usually  occurs  about  the  menstrual  period.  Since 
making  the  post  mortem  examinations  above  alluded  to,  M. 
!N'elaton  has  been  making  investigations  to  determine  the 
probable  exciting  cause  of  such  hemorrhages  from  a  rupture 
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of  the  peritoaeum,  covering  a  mature  visicle  of  the  ovary — ^a 
rupture  which  cannot  by  any  means  be  considered  abnormal, 
as  it  occurs  every  menstrual  period.  He  says,  that  in  quite  the 
majority  of  cases  that  he  has  examined  since  adopting  the 
above  views  as  to  the  character  of  the  lesion,  he  has  found 
that  the  first  symptoms  of  the  hemorrhage,  as  uneasiness,  pain, 
&c.,  have  commenced  immediately  after  coition. 

In  the  case,  the  symptoms  of  which  I  gave  above,  I  neglec- 
ted to  mention,  that  the  first  symptoms  made  their  appearance 
immediately  after  a  fatiguing  sexual  intercourse.  Although 
he  regards  coition  as  the  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  this 
accident,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  predisposition  or 
a  predisposing  cause  of  which,  at  present,  we  are  ignorant 

There  are  several  lesions  with  which  this  accident  may  be 
confounded,  as  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  peri-uterine  abcesses, 
some  forms  of  ovarian  cysts,  &c.  Attention,  however,  to  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  symptoms,  and  a  careful  examination 
per  vagina,  will  generally  be  sufllcient  to  make  the  distinction. 

The  treatment  formerly  adopted  by  M.  Nelaton,  was  invari- 
ably to  give  exit  to  the  accumulated  blood  by  means  of  a 
puncture  through  the  walls  of  the  vagina ;  if,  however,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  a  simple  puncture  was  not  sflicient 
to  evacuate  the  tumor,  he  enlarged  the  incision  by  means  of 
a  lithotome  cach6,  turning  out  the  clot,  if  necessary,  with 
the  finger.  He  has  for  sometime  past  renounced  this  plan 
of  treatment,  regarding  it  as  extremely  hazardous  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases ;  says  that  the  incision  may  be  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  tumor,  from 
which  we  may  have  all  the  unpleasant  symptoms  that  usually 
result  from  the  introduction  of  air  into  such  cavities.  His 
practice  now  is,  to  leave  the  tumor  untouched ;  contending  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the  patient  be  kept  quiet,  the  blood 
will  be  absorbed.  If,  however,  from  some  cause,  the  suffering 
of  the  patient  is  very  great,  or  the  tumor  threatens  to  dis- 
charge its  contents  into  the  rectum,  a  puncture  is  indicated, 
which  should  always  be  practiced  through  the  walls  of  the  va- 
gina. 

The  case  above  alluded  to  has  now  been  in  the  hosprtal  sev- 
en or  eight  days,  and  although  the  patient  has  at  times  «aflfered 
greatly,  the  treatment  has  consisted  in  the  administration  of 
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soch  remedies  as  would  tend  to  keep  the  patient  quiet.  The 
second  case— the  tumor  is  small,  has  never  produced  any  great 
pain,  and  is  at  present,  ten  days  after  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  accident,  considerably  reduced  in  size. 


Paris,  March  13th,  1857. 

Dear  Doctor — Since  ray  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo,  in  which  I 
recorded  the  first  experiment  with  amylene  in  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  quite  the  majority  of  surgeons  of  the  public  charities  of 
the  city  have  administered  this  agent ;  not,  however,  with  the 
same  success,  as  we  find  the  most  conflicting  reports  as  to  its 
efiects.  There  are  some  who  have  in  every  case  met  with  the 
most  perfect  success,  while  others  have  never  been  able  to 
produce  anesthesia— contending  that  it  is  an  agent  not  to  be 
relied  upon — ^that  while  in  some  cases  we  may  have  the  most 
complete  success,  in  others  it  is  entirely  inert.  Others,  again, 
contend  that  from  its  odor,  it  is  extremely  disgusting  to  the 
patient,  and  that  from  its  extreme  volatility  the  surgeon  and 
assistants  are  as  likely  to  be  effected  as  the  patient. 

M.  Giraldes  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Hopital  des  Evfmis 
MaladeSj  has  perhaps  experimented  more  extensively  than  any 
other  surgeon  in  Paris.  In  a  report  to  the  Societi  de  Chirurgie 
a  few  days  ago,  he  spoke  in  rather  flattering  terms  of  the 
agent, — says  that  he  has  administered  amylene  to  twenty-five 
patients,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  anesthesia  was 
prompt.  The  patients  were  from  three  months  to  ten  years  of 
age ;  they  all  inhaled  the  agent  without  any  great  resistance ; 
and  in  every  case  respiration  was  calm  and  normal.  Anes- 
thesia in  every  case  was  obtained  without  convulsions,  nausea 
or  vomiting,  although  some  of  the  patients  to  which  it  was 
administered  had  but  a  short  time  before  taken  food.  The  du- 
raticm  of  insensibility  varied  from  one  to  three  minutes.  The 
patients  were  readily  aroused,  and,  as  in  the  case  reported  in 
my  last  letter,  did  not  present  that  stupid  or  sluggish  appear- 
ance so  constantly  observed,  after  the  administration  of  cWo- 
roform. 

M.  Giraldes  accounts  for  many  of  failures,  and  the  large 
amount  said  to  have  been  employed  in  several  cases  before 
producing  anesthesia,  to  the  manner  of  its  administration. 
He  says  that  amylene  is  much  more  volatile  than  chloroform, 
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and  if  administered  upon  a  compress,  as  the  latter  is  nsaallj 
administered  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  the  air  around  the  bed 
is  impregnated  with  the  vapor,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  above  suggested,  as  to  incommode  seriously  the  assist- 
ants— ^the  patient  under  such  circumstances,  inhaling  but  little 
if  any  of  the  agent.  It  should  be  administered  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  vapor.  He  has  in  all  cases  withdrawn  the 
agent  as  soon  as  anesthesia  was  produced,  consequently  can- 
not judge  of  the  length  of  time  that  it  may  be  prolonged, 
without  inconvenience.  M.  Giraldes  is,  however,  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  may  be  administered  in  all  cases  where  it  is  desi- 
rable to  produce  anesthesia.  As  to  its  advantages,  if  any  it 
has,  over  chloroform,  he  reserves  his  decision. 

M.  Nelaton  presented  a  patient  at  bis  clinic  a  few  days  since 
which  he  six  years  treated  for  a  white  swelling  of  the  hip  joint, 
a  disease  usually  described  under  that  elastic  term  coralgia. 
His  object,  he  said,  in  exhibiting  this  patient  was  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  cure,  in  this  terrible  aflfection,  and  in 
speaking  of  a  cure  here,  he  said  he  had  no  reference  to  the 
usual  terminations  of  the  disease  in  cases  where  patients 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  their  lives,  in  which  we 
have  either  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  of  an  anchylosis  of 
the  joint,  but  a  cure  in  which  all  the  functions  of  the  limb 
are  restored.  The  patient  presented  no  deformity,  whatever, 
of  the  hip-joint,  it  being  evident  that  its  functions  were  per- 
fectly restored — the  patient  performing  the  same  movements, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  facility,  with  the  limb  in  which 
the  disease  had  existed  as  with  that  of  the  opposite.  M.  Nel- 
aton  contended  that  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  disease  as  by  the  symptoms,  which  were  well 
marked,  as  well  as  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  case,  it  was  readily  distinguished  from  thfift  less 
grave  affection  chronic  arthritis,  or  other  lesions  with  which 
this  disease  is  sometimes  confounded. 

The  plan  of  treatment  adopted  in  this  case  was  extensive 
cauterizations,  over  the  diseased  joint  with  the  red-hot  iron. 
M.  Nelaton  says  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  in 
which  he  has  seen  such  a  favorable  result.  That  he  has,  for 
sometime  been  convinced  that  the  disease  is  perfectly  curable 
-  if  the  proper  remedies  be  applied  sufficiently  early  in  the  dis- 
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ease.  He  relies  for  success  upon  the  actual  cautery  with  such 
constitutional  remedies  as  may  be  indicated.  Says  that  the 
treatment,  if  successful,  must  be  instituted  early  in  the  dis- 
ease— that  if  we  wait  until  there  is  a  disorganization  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  softening  of  the  cartilages,  &c.,  before 
commencing  the  treatment,  that  we  will  invariably  have  either 
a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  or  a  partial  or  com- 
plete anclylosis  of  the  joint.  Says  that  he  knows  that  there 
are  surgeons,  who  object  to  the  actual  cautery  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  regarding  it  as  unnecessarily  he- 
roic. He  is  also  apprised  of  the  great  difficulty  in  a  number 
of  cases  of  inducing  the  patient  to  submit  to  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment^ which  they  regard  with  such  horror.  Experience,  who- 
ever, has  convinced  him  that  it  is  the  only  remedy  upon  which 
we  can  rely,  and  even  this,  if  deferred  until  the  disease  is  con- 
siderably advanced,  adopting  it  as  a  last  resort  as  is  counsell- 
ed by  some  surgeons,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 

The  actual  cautery  is  regarded  by  M.  Nelaton  as  an  impor- 
tant remedial  agent,  not  only  in  the  chronic  affiactions  of  the 
joints,  but  in  various  other  lesions. 

He  says  that  a  great  error  is  frequently  committed  in  the 
application  of  this  agent — an  error  which  has  had  a  tendency 
to  bring  the  remedy  in  some  disrepute.  There  are  many  who 
imagine  that  the  sufferings,  &c.,  of  the  patient,  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  eschar — ^that  a  superficial  cau- 
terization will  produce  much  less  pain  than  one  sufficiently 
extensive  to  produce  an  eschar,  the  thickness  of  the  true  skin. 
The  reverse  is  true — superficial  cauterization  producing  much 
more  pain  without  any  great  benefit  to  the  disease  for  which 
it  is  applied.  He  contends  for  the  heroic  application  of  the 
cautery,  particularly  in  the  affection  above  alluded  to,  produ- 
cing an  eschar,  which  sometimes  extends  to  the  sub-cutaneous 
cellular  tissue.  The  location  from  such  a  cauterization  which 
at  first  a  little  unsightly  will,  he  contends  disappear  in  a  few 
years. 

In  a  letter  a  few  months  ago,  I  spoke  of  a  case  of  tertiary 
syphilis,  in  the  words  of  M.  Nelatan,  which  was  being  submit- 
ted, to  the  new  plan  of  treatment  known  as  syphiUzation,  and 
promised  to  keep  you  informed,  of  the  result  of  this  novel 
treatment    There  was  at  first,  as  I  believe  I  informed  you,  an 
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eViaent  improVemeut  in  some  of  the  symptoms — ^the  safierhigs 
of  the  patient  which  were  at  night  very  great,  entirely  disap- 
pearing— the  ulcerations  at  the  same  time  presenting  a.  more 
healthy  appearance. 

Thei^  has  been  but  little  if  any  change  in  any  of  the  symp- 
toms since  my  last  report,  which  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Ibout  the  termination  of  the  first  series  of  inocolations,  of 
w^en  the  pus  obtained  from  the  first  inocblation  would  no 
longer  produce  a  pustule.  The  second  series  of  inoculatibni 
iWts  eontinued  only  three  weeks  or  a  month,  the  patient  from 
some  Clause  refusing  to  submit  to  the  treatment.  I  learn,  how^ 
evet,  from  M.  Auzats  Teurenne  who  is  conducting  the  exper- 
itnent,  that  the  inoculations  will  be  re-commenced  in  a  few 
^ys.  The  treatment  has  so  far  been  conducted  without  any 
^feat  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  although  there  has  been  as 
itiiktif  as  an  hundred  chancres  upon  the  chest  and  superior  ex- 
tremities at  one  time.  The  marks  the  resnlt  of  the  chancres 
are  only  perceptible  upon  a  careful  examination. 

Tours,  &c., 

W.  F.  WESTMORELAJTD. 


ARTICLE  n. 

From  th6  <*  Oaiette  dae  Hospitaux." 
TRANSLATE!)  BT  J.  J.   WEST,   M.   D.  OF  SAVANNAH,  6A. 

Afieurism  of  the  Brachial  Artery  cured  by  injection  of  per  chloride 
qf  Iron.  By  M.  LaGrange,  Surgeon  in  Chief  of  the  Civil 
and  Military  Hospital,  at  St.  Mibriel  (Mense.) 

Corporal  Lacon,  aged  twenty-three  years,  sanguine  tem- 
'perament,  belonging  to  the  5th  regiment  of  Bn^oons  in  gar- 
rison at  Saint  Mibriel,  received  in  duel,  a  wound  by  the  point 
of  a  sabre,  which  traversed  horizontally,  the  thickness  of  the 
brachialis  anticus  muscle  of  the  right  arm,  from  before  back- 
wards, slightly  from  without  inwards,  (he  being  in  gard  and 
having  the  arm  extended.) 

The  ^visiou  of  a  small  arterial  branch  gave  place  to  a  hem- 
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orrhage  slightly  abundant,  which  had  as  a  consequence,  an 
ecchymosis  due  to  blood  effused  into  the  celbular  tissue  df  the 
skin. 

The  small  wound  which  this  weapon  occasioned  appealed 
insignificant  in  regard  to  its  depth,  its  diameter,  and  the  parts 
interested ;  a  simple  dressing  was  prescribed,  i.  e.  lotions  of 
vegito — mineral  water  with  a  contentive  bondage.  A  cure 
which  seemed  to  be  radical,  was  effected  in  eight  days. 

Five  months  later  the  Surgeon  ("  medicine  major")  of  the 
regiment,  at  the  request  of  the  corporal  whose  duties  had  not 
been  interrupted  more  than  a  week,  saw  his  arm,  in  which 
a  small  tumour  indolent  had  been  progressively  developed. 
He  diagnosed  an  aneurism  which  decided  him  immediately  to 
send  the  wounded  to  the  hospital. 

Upon  his  arrival  16th  September,  the  tumour,  situated  upoh 
the  tract  of  the  brochial  artery  of  the  right  arm,  at  the  sup^ 
rior  third,  7  centimetres,  (about  three  inches)  from  the  cica- 
trix of  the  above  mentioned  wound,  and  bearing  the  form  of 
a  small  egg,  constituted  an  aneurism. 

The  information  furnished  upon  its  marble,  upon  the  nature 
of  the  solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  muscle,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  member,  and  of  the  sabre,  led  to  a  discovery 
of  its  true  cause  in  the  lesion  of  the  external  or  cellular  arte- 
rial tunic  superficially  struck  by  the  instrument,  and  in  a 
gradual  rupture  of  the  two  other  tunics,  abandoned  to  their 
own  strengthand  naturally  pliable. 

Yielding  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  patient,  who 
desired  to  be  promptly  delivered  of  an  affection,  of  which  the 
gravity  did  not  escape  him.  I  resolved  to  satisfy  him  as 
speedily  as  possible,  still  not  fixed  upon  a  choice  of  means  to 
adopt.  The  ligature  of  the  brachial  artery  at  its  superior 
thiro,  inspired  me  with  real  fears  for  the  consequences  of  that 
operation.  The  injection  of  the  per  chloride  of  iron  counts 
failures  sufficiently  striking  to  render  circumspect  and  even 
fearfal  the  most  successful  surgeons.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever to  decide  for  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  meth- 
ods, because  the  compression  indirect,  generally  employed  at 
present  in  England,  and  which  M.  le  docteur  Broca  proclaims 
in  his  "  Traite  des  aneurisms,"  was  not  practicable  in  this  case, 
and  I  confess  that,  having  been  sometimes  a  witness  to  sad 
terminations  after  the  use  of  the  ligature,  my  preferences  drew 
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me  towards  the  injection  of  the  per  chloride  of  iron,  the  easy 
execution  of  which  seduced  me.  I  was  curious  to  judge  for 
myself  of  its  veritable  efiects,  and  besides,  I  reflected,  if  the 
inflammatory  accidents  observed  as  results  of  this  operation, 
can  shake  my  determination,  the  happy  facts  produced  by  oth- 
ers ought  to  encourage  me.  I  consulted  two  of  my  confriers, 
who,  with  me  were  in  favor  of  employing  the  per  chloride  of 
iron. 

The  preparation  marked  30°  by  the  areometer  of  Baum^. 

September  18,  the  patient  seated  upon  a  chair,  having  the 
arm  in  extension,  the  compression  being  confided  to  an  aid  I 
plunged  a  small  trocar  into  the  centre  of  the  tumor  from 
which  a  bright  red  blood  escaped  with  considerable  force. 
My  intention  was  to  disembarrass  myself  of  it  completely  be- 
fore making  the  injection ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  so- 
lution penetrated,  compression  being  no  more  properly  exer- 
cised, the  blood  which  filled  the  sac  anew,  coagulated  instau- 
taneously,  and  the  artery  which  continued  to  pulsate,  was  not 
touched.  The  aneurism  disappeared  leaving  in  its  place  a 
hard  insensible  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  nut.  There  was 
no  pain  except  that  of  inflammation,  and,  eight  days  after, 
Lacon,  exposed  doubtlessly  to  a  recurrence,  left  the  hospital 
in  excellent  condition. 

On  the  14th  October,  this  man,  who  had  returned  to  his 
occupations,  was  sent  back  to  me.  Our  previous  apprehen- 
sions were  realized  ;  the  aneurism  rapidly  reproduced  in  the 
superior  part  of  the  first  sac,  which  retained  considerable  con- 
sistence, had  acquired  as  gi'eat  a  developement  as  formerly. 
This  time  we  took  the  minutest  precautions  to  arrive  with 
more  certainty  at  our  end. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  19th,  in  presence  of 
Messrs.  Laurens,  professor  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Mau- 
cy ;  Eraro,  chief  physician  of  the  hospital,  and  Pougy,  sur- 
geon of  the  regiment.  We  again  employed  the  solution  indi- 
cated above.  The  compression  established  with  care  above 
and  below  the  tumour,  the  same  trocar  was  used,  and  the 
blood  permitted  to  escape  in  totality.  The  injection  was  then 
made  successively  by  ten  or  twelve  drops  at  a  time,  until  from 
forty  to  forty-five  were  thrown  in,  without  the  patient's  expe- 
riencing the  slightest  impression.     This  amount  reached,  he 
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gave  utterance,  all  at  once,  to  piercing  cries,  and  complained 
of  most  atrocious  pains  in  the  axillary  region,  and  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  little  finger,  caused  by  the  irritating  action  of  the 
solution  on  the  median  nerve.  The  arm  reddened,  became 
tumified  with  augmentation  of  head ;  retraction  of  the  fore- 
arm. From  three  centimetres  above  to  as  far  below  the  sac, 
the  pulsations  of  the  artery  ceased,  in  all  its  extent  marked  by 
a  hard  cord,  sensible  and  very  appreciable  to  the  touch.  The 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries  were  no  longer  felt.  The  violence  of 
the  pain  persisted  during  fifteen  hours;  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  it  was  again  very  severe.  The  member,  always 
swelled,  preserved  its  heat. 

From  this  time  the  inflammatory  phenomena  disappeared 
gradually  under  the  influence  of  emollient  applications,  but 
the  retraction  of  the  fore-arm  did  not  cease  before  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  days. 

On  the  25th  October,  feeble  pulsations  re-commenced  in  the 
ulnar  and  became  more  and  more  pronounced ;  those  of  the 
anterior  recurrent  branch  of  the  ulnar  had  never  been  discon- 
tinned,  but  nothing  palpable  re-appeared  in  the  brachial  or  at 
its  bifurcation.  It  was  not  until  the  17th  November  that  pul- 
sations began  to  be  perceived  by  the  touch.  During  ten  days 
they  were  very  obscure  nothing  being  felt  by  the  finger  ex- 
cept a  slight  trembling.  Little  by  little  they  augmented  in 
force,  without,  however,  arriving  at  a  normal  state.  One 
month  of  repose  was  accorded  the  soldier,  who  perfectly  cured, 
continues  since  that  time,  to  enjoy  the  best  health.  He  has 
recommenced  his  duties ;  the  movements  of  the  member  are 
executed  with  ordinary  freedom,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
blood  coagulated  in  the  artery  and  the  cyst  has  already  reduc- 
ed it  sensibly  in  consistence  and  volume. 

Observations  by  the  Translator. — This  method  of  treatment 
was  conceived  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
but  was  not  brought  before  the  public  as  really  practical,  until 
three  or  four  years  since,  when  experiments  were  instituted  by 
men  whose  names  a  failure  could  not  injure,  and  whose  efibrts 
seemed  for  a  while  completely  crowned  with  success.  Their 
high  authority  with  three  brilliant  successes,  in  a  little  time 
secured  for  it  the  warmest  welcome,  and  it  was  at  first  believ- 
ed about  to  supplant  every  other  method  of  cure.    The  faci- 
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lity  of  its  execution,  with  its  apparent  freedom  £roni  danger 
went  greatly  towards  its  general  reception.  We  will  see  with 
how  much  justice  these  two  great  qualities  were  ascribed  to 
it.  The  report  which  I  have  given  above  presents  one  of  the 
dangers  attending  its  use,  that  of  consecutive  inflammation, 
and  the  numerous  failures  to  which  it  submitted,  illustrates  its 
facility.  After  the  first  cases  were  reported  the  whole  profes- 
sion grasped  it  with  an  energy  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
dangers  attending,  or  almost  perfect  inutility  of  those  meth- 
ods then  in  use.  The  ligature,  compression,  direct  or  indirect, 
electro-puncture,  were  all  objectionable,  either  by  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  the  first,  the  difficulty  and  sometimes  impos- 
sibility of  the  application  and  correct  graduation  of  the  second, 
and  the  general  failure  of  the  third.  With  all  these  conside- 
rations the  profession  was  ripe  for  the  reception  of  anything ; 
the  name  of  Lalleman  heading  as  it  did,  the  list  was  hardly 
necessary  to  warrant  at  least  a  trial.  But  contrary  to  the 
expectations  and  hopes  of  all,  this  new  remedy  was  destined 
to  sad  reverses.  The  next  cases  in  which  it  was  tried  were 
either  partial  or  perfect  failures.  The  old  favorite,  the  liga- 
ture had  in  some,  to  be  called  in  to  its  assistance  and  in  others 
even  that  was  not  enough  to  prevent  death.  The  reaction  was 
complete,  as  well  as  sudden.  The  Society  of  Surgery  con- 
demned it,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice.  This  was  scarcely 
a  year  after  its  first  appearance.  But  is  it  worthy  this  unani- 
mous condemnation  ?  or  was  it  worthy  the  enthusiasm  at  first 
created  in  its  favor  ?  Perhaps  neither  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  is  hardly  yet  possible  to  appreciate  its  value.  Its  successes 
certainly  seem  to  warrant  its  application,  under  some  circum- 
stances, and  prove  that  it  is  not  altogether  a  dangerous  or  use- 
less remedy,  while  its  reverses  should  make  the  surgeon  care- 
ful in  its  use.  To  what  cases  is  it  applicable  ?  under  what 
circumstances  should  it  be  avoided  ?  why  does  it  succeed  in 
one  case  and  fail  in  another,  seemingly  analagous  ?  These 
are  questions  yet  to  be  answered.  Some  of  these  we  will  at- 
tempt in  this  article,  others  must  be  iefit  for  experiments  yet 
to  be  instituted. 

The  credit  of  this  invention  is  due  to  Monteggia,  an  Italian 
Surgeon,  who  first  proposed  the  injection  of  astringents,  such 
as  alchol,  taurine,  acetate  of  lead,  kc.y  into  aneurismal  sacs, 
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for  that  very  purpose,  accomplished  by  the  per  chloride  of 
iron,  whose  propertjies  were  not  then  known.  (Istituzioni 
chirurgiche,  (1818.)  He  refers  to  it  in  several  parts  of  his 
work,  and  without  laying  too  much  stress  on  so  new  an  idea, 
seems  to  regard  it  as  not  only  plausible,  but  likely  to  succeed 
if  properly  attempted.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
experimented  sufficiently  to  assert  its  superiority  over  other 
methods,  but  says  enough  to  merit  the  praise  of  its  invention, 
if  not  of  its  thorough  application. 

After  him  there  was  a  long  silence.  In  1885  Mr.  Leroy 
again  brought  it  forward,  not,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  aneurismal  sac  directly,  but  rather  to  stop  tlie  flow  of  the 
blood  in  arteries.  In  his  memoire  he  speaks  of  experiments 
made  upon  horses,  carotid,  and  also  in  the  use  of  the  galvano- 
puncture.  He  found  that  the  clot  formed  by  the  first  was  not 
sufficiently  hard,  and  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter.  In 
1841,  Mr.  Wardrop  of  London  proposed  the  use  of  acetic  acid  ; 
to  him  is  due  the  idea  of  compression  exercised  on  the  artery 
above  and  below  the  tumor,  (process  carried  out  afterwards  by 
Pravaz.)  The  use  of  sulphuric  acid  was  proposed  about  the 
same  time  by  Bouchut,  but  not  attempted  on  account  of  its 
too  caustic  properties.  Ramboud  proposed  and  executed  in- 
jections of  vegetable  acids,  such  as  acetic  and  citric  acids,  and 
after  a  series  of  experiments  gave  the  preference  to  the  lat. 
ter.  His  experiments  were  not  made  upon  aneurisms,  but 
upon  other  sanguine  tumors,  with  which  generally  he  succeed- 
ed, (1848). 

Up  to  this  time  M.  Pravaz  of  Lyons  had  been  engaged  in 
testing  the  coagulating  property  of  his  electricity,  ffis  pur- 
pose was  that  of  many  others,  the  cure  of  aneurisms,  but 
when  by  the  efforts  of  M.  Petriquin  this  method  had  entered 
into  common  practice  and  its  inefficacy  sufficiently  proved,  his 
experiments  in  the  laboratory  brought  to  his  mind  the  power- 
ful effect  of  the  per  chloride  of  iron  upon  the  blood,  and  he 
dreamed  for  the  first  time  of  its  employment  in  aneurisms. 
He  then  recommenced  the  experiments  of  Leroy,  but  with  a 
liquid  incomparably  superior.  After  having  had  constructed 
an  instrument  which  still  bears  his  name  with  tbat  of  Cfaar- 
rieri,  he  commenced  with  energy  a  series  of  trialB  which  re- 
sulted in  the  most  complete  success.    Before  nuddng  much 
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progress,  however,  he  was  interrupted  by  illness,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Lallemahd,  who  compre- 
hended fully  their  utility,  that  he  consented  to  commence 
anew  his  experiments.  Lallemaud,  Pravaz  and  Petrequin 
then  undertook  together  this  important  labor  at  the  veterinary 
school  of  Lyons.  They  made  injections  into  the  carotids  of 
sheep  and  horses,  and  so  satisfactory  were  the  results  that 
Lallemaud  immediately  wrote  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
make  known  to  his  confriers,  the  precious  discovery  of  Pravaz. 
This  letter  was  inserted  in  the  annual  report  of  that  institution, 
in  1862.  After  the  death  of  Pravaz,  in  June  1858,  Petrequin, 
with  that  bitterness  and  want  of  generosity  to  be  found  only 
among  French  physicians,  accused  Pravaz  of  desiring  to  as- 
sume the  whole  credit  of  the  discovery  and  omitting  alto- 
gether his  name.  Then  followed  a  long  and  disagreeable  per- 
sonal discussion,  which  resulted  happily  in  the  confusion  of 
Petrtquin,  and  the  honor  of  truth  and  the  dead.  The  history 
of  this  subject  shows  that  the  principle,  that  of  coagulating 
the  blood  in  aneurisms,  did  not  originate  with  Pravaz ;  for 
Monteggia,  Bouchut,  Leroy  and  "Wardrop,  with  many  others 
had  been  seriously  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  but  Pravaz, 
and  he  only,  deserves  the  credit  of  the  introduction  of  the 
use  of  that  fluid  which  has  been  found  most  successful. 
"  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 

Upon  the  return  of  Lallemaud  to  Paris,  he  communicated 
more  fully  to  the  Society  of  Surgery,  the  results  of  his  exper- 
iments, and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  M.  R.  Desloug-champs, 
on  the  same  day  made  a  report  of  a  case  of  aneurism,  cured 
by  two  injections  of  the  per  chloride  ot  iron.  This  was  a 
traumatic  aneurism  of  the  supra  orbital  artery.  The  history  of 
the  case  given  above,  is  much  the  analogue  of  that  reported 
by  M.  D — s,  the  ultimate  result,  the  cure,  being  the  same.  M. 
Nipce,  reported  another,  April  25,  which  was  also  successful, 
but,  in  which  the  accidents  were  much  more  severe ;  the  con- 
secutive inflammation  existed  for  many  days,  and  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  tumor,  which  fluctuated,  bad  to  be  open- 
ed, giving  exit  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  sero  purulent 
matter.  On  the  20th  day  the  cure  was  complete,  notiiing  be- 
ing felt  in  the  place  of  the  aneurism  but  a  small,  hard  and  in- 
dolent tumor. 
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Another  case  with  Btill  severer  accidents  was  reported  the 
9th  of  May  by  M.  Serres.  The  tnmor  was  an  aneurismal 
varix  of  the  end  of  the  elbow ;  coagulation  was  obtained  as 
in  the  other  cases,  and  when  the  compression  had  been  remov- 
ed pulsation  had  entirely  ceased.  The  radial  and  uluar  con- 
tinued to  pulsate,  but  the  pulsations  ceased  in  them  also,  after 
the  clot,  by  progressive  formation  had  passed  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  recurrent  branches.  Intense  inflammation 
was  developed,  which  only  yielded  after  the  pus  formed  in  the 
sac  had  been  evacuated.  An  eschar  was  formed  and  was  de- 
tached without  hemorrhage. 

These  three  cases  were  the  first  reported  after  the  discovery 
of  the  influence  of  the  per  chloride  of  iron,  and  although  they 
all  resulted  favorably,  Mr.  Malgaigue  remarked  that  the  acci- 
dents were  severer  progressively  ftx)m  the  first  to  the  third. 
After  these^  others  were  published  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  giving  various  results  from  complete  cure  to  the  sad- 
dest end.  Without  enumerating  the  whole  of  these,  or  en- 
tering into  a  minute  account  of  any  of  them,  I  will  merely 
give  the  results  of  a  few.  The  first  reverse  was  sustained  by 
a  Mr.  X  of  Paris,  who  neglected  to  make  sufficient  compres- 
sion :  the  result  was  gangrene  which  necessitated  amputation, 
and  the  patient  died.  Three  others  lives  were  lost,  and  sev- 
eral times  the  patient  could  be  saved,  only  by  the  timely  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature.  These  accidents  warranted  Mr. 
Malgaigue  in  reading  before  the  Academy  a  memoiro  against 
its  use,  which  struck  this  new  method  a  blow,  from  which  it 
has  not  yet  recovered.  Three  new  successes  obtained  in  a 
few  weeks,  were  not  enough  to  efEace  this  impression,  so  strong 
is  the  authority  of  the  Academy.  Was  the  sentence  just? 
Could  not  this  method  be  employed  in  America  with  more 
success?  In  the  first  place  almost  all  of  these  experiments, 
for  we  can  thus  name  them,  were  made  in  hospitals,  either  in 
Paris  or  the  provinces,  and  the  average  mortality  consequent 
on  severe  operations,  is  so  much  greater  in  the  hospitals  of 
Europe  than  in  private  practice,  that  we  can  hardly  judge  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  method  by  the  cases  which  have  been  re- 
ported thus  far.  Secondly,  I  find  by  looking  carefully  over 
the  list,  that  in  several  of  the  disastrous  applications,  the  most 
necessary  provisions  were  entirely  omitted  or  not  properly  ob- 
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Berved,  such  as  compression  above  and  below,  the  injection  of 
too  much  of  the  liquid  or  of  a  preparation  so  strong  as  to  be- 
come a  caustic  to  the  tissues;  its  use  in  cases  altogether  hope- 
less from  the  situation  of  the  aneurism ;  the  adjustment  ot  an 
injurious  apparatus  to  effect  compression  after  the  injection ; 
and  perhaps,  an  after  treatment,  not  well  directed.  Still  how- 
ever, there  were  cases,  in  which  all  was  done  that  could  have 
been,  and  yet,  important  operations  were  rendered  necessary, 
and  even  death  supervened  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  ot  the  first 
surgeons  in  the  world.  Twenty-one  cases  in  all  were  report- 
ed, the  comparative  reiults  of  which  do  not  seem  favorable  to 
this  method.  Omitting  one  of  the  Aorta,  another  of  the  Ar- 
teria  Innominata,  and  still  another  of  the  sub-clavian  Artery ; 
of  the  remaining  18  there  were  nine  cures,  four  deaths,  and 
five  cases  necessitating  severe  surgical  operations. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  not  recommending  too 
strongly  this  new  method ;  it  was  this,  that  in  almost  all  ca- 
ses in  which  it  has  been  employed  with  success,  the  tumor  was 
so  situated  that  the  ligature  might  have  also  been  applied  with 
perhaps  less  danger.  One  of  the  necessary  features  of  those 
cases  permitting  the  iryection  of  this  fluid,  also  permits  the 
ligature,  viz :  the  possibility  of  compression's  being  exercised 
above  the  tumor.  In  no  case  where  compression  was  not  or 
could  not  have  been  made,  was  the  treatment  successful ;  and 
this  compression  must  be  perfect ;  now  where  this  is  possible 
what  hinders  a  skillful  surgeon's  trying  the  artery,  when  he  is 
comparatively  free  from  the  terrible  dangers  of  the  consecu- 
tive inflammation  and  gangrene. 

Without  pursuing  these  remarks  any  further,  I  will  give  a 
brief  and  general  review  ot  the  modus  operandi,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  of  your  readers  who  have  not  read  the  admirable 
treatise  of  M.  Broca,  on  aneurisms.  To  do  this  I  will  follow 
his  remarks  as  closely  as  the  brevity  of  this  article  will  allow. 

The  best  substance  for  injection  is  that  which  unites  the 
three  following  conditions :  1st  prompt  coagulation,  *2d,  the 
formation  of  a  clot  of  great  solidity,  3d.  action  on  the  tissues 
but  slightly  irritated.  Unhappily  the  last  seems  incompatible 
with  the  others.  The  chloride  of  zinc,  taurine,  alcohol,  crea- 
Bote  and  the  vegetable  acids  fail  in  one  or  more  of  these  qual- 
ities.   Thus  far  the  per  chloride  of  iron  seems  to  unite  them 
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more  perfectly  than  any  other  substance  known,  for  that  rea- 
son, it  is  the  one  generally  employed.  All  the  persalts  of  this 
metal  possess  coagulating  properties,  but  the  others  are  too 
irritating  to  be  made  use  of.  The  irritating  principle  of  this 
fluid  is  said  to  exist  in  its  chlorine,  and  apparently  with  jus- 
tice, as  it  is  known  that  the  action  upon  the  tissues  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  The  acetate  of  iron 
has  been  employed  in  two  cases  with  success,  by  Mr.  M.  Lus- 
sana  and  Pavesi,  but  has  not  been  sufficiently  experimented 
with  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

Experience  has  proved,  that  the  strength  of  the]^solution  of 
the  per  chloride  of  iron  best  adapted  to  this  purpose  is  about 
30°  areometer  of  Baumt^.  Higher  than  that  figure,  it  acts  as 
a  caustic,  producing  destruction  of  the  tissues,  and  in  many 
cases  gangrene.  A  still  lower  is  perhaps  safer,  but  when  car- 
ried below  15*^  a  20°,  the  action  is  slow  and  very  imperfect ; 
the  clot  that  is  formed  is  soft,  and  acts  perhaps  more  as  a  for- 
eign body  than  when  the  tissues  are  sufficiently  irritated  to 
throw  out  an  adhesive  and  organizable  plastic  lymph. 

A  graduated  syringe,  with  the  piston  grooved  so  as  to  turn 
like  a  screw,  and  to  inject  a  known  quantity  with  each  turn, 
is  the  instrument  of  Pravaz.  Each  half-turn  injects  about  one 
drop,  a  measurement  sufficiently  exact.  A  small  trocar  and 
canula  fitting  precisely  the  extremity  of  the  syringe  is  also 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  apparatus.  For  the  ope- 
ration, the  first  movement  is  to  secure  the  compression  of  the 
artery,  which  must  always  be  made  below  the  tumor,  first.  That 
above  had  better  be  made  by  the  tourniquet  for  greater  secu- 
rity, as  the  danger  of  a  flow  of  the  substance  in  the  direction 
of  the  larger  arteries  is  always  more  to  be  feared.  Compres- 
sion being  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  trocar  is  plunged  into 
the  tumor,  and  then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  canula  well  in  the 
cavity :  the  syringe  is  then  fixed  securely  into  the  free  extrem- 
ity of  the  canula,  and  the  liandle  is  turned  by  degrees,  wait- 
ing a  few  seconds  after  each  four  or  five  drops  injected,  until 
a  clot  is  formed  in  the  aneurism  and  the  artery  adjoining. 
Compression  should  be  exercised  during  five  or  ten  minutes 
after  the  formation  of  the  clot,  to  prevent  a  flow  of  blood 
against  the  newly  formed  clot,  or  an  entrance  of  the  injected 
fluid  farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  about  to 
withdraw  the  canula,  it  is  best  to  give  a  turn  of  the  instrument 
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backward :  this  action  fills  the  extremity  of  the  canula  by  a 
clot,  and  prevents  the  contact  of  the  liquid  still  in  its  cavity 
with  the  tissues,  covering  the  tumor.  It  has  been  seen  that 
extreme  pain  and  consecutive  inflammation  are  almost  always 
consequences  of  this  operation ;  to  combat  them,  the  usual  an- 
odyne and  antiptilogistic  treatment,  sometimes  pushed  with 
vigor,  are  necessary.  Nothing  acts  better  than  the  cold  water 
dressing  so  common  with  us. 
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SELECTIONS. 


A  Monograph  onOvarian  Tumors;  with  an  extended vieto  of  bvari^tomy 
as  a  means  of  cure.  By  T.  M.  Tweed,  M.  D.,  of  North  Liberty, 
Ohio. 

[concluded.] 

The  Radical  Cure  op  Cystic  Dropsy  by  Ovariotomy. — Ovari- 
otomy is  apparently  an  easy,  although  a  very  dangerous  operation.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  simple  than  making  an  incision  from  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage to  the  pubis ;  it  is  done  at  any  post  mortem  examination  ;  but  the 
eflfectsof  such  an  opening  in  the  living  subject,  are  fearful  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  many  instances,  fatal. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
no  longer  considered  to  be  an  operation  of  necessity  fatal,  and  it  does  not 
require  a  number  of  experiments,  like  those  of  Dr.  Blundell's,  to  put  the 
question  at  rest.  Nearly  three  hundred  cases  of  ovariotomy  are  already 
recorded,  and  the  results  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  investigate. 

Beforejwe^admit  the  legitimacy  of  an  operation  like  that  under  conside- 
ration, we  must  distinctly  determine  three  questions,  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  to  these  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention. 

I.  What  is  the  common  course  of  ovarian  dropsy^  and  what  the  result  of 
its  ordinary  treatment  ? 

II.  What  are  the  results  of  those  cases  in  which  the  cyst  has  been  extract^ 
edl 

III.  And  what  is  the  fair  conclusion  to  le  deduced  as  to  the  practicahUi' 
ty  of  the  operation,  on  a  review  of  the  two  former  questions  ? 

iBefore  entering  upon  these  questions,  it  will  be  proper  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  tho  opinions  held  by  those  who  are  worthy  of  our 
confidence.  We  do  not  wish  to  place  much  stress  upon  individual  opin- 
ion, and  especially  where  it  has  not  been  formed  by  actual  experience ; 
but  wa  do  hold  that  the  opinions  of  our  predecessors,  and  those  who  have 
obtained  eminence  in  their  profession,  are  worthy  of  some  consideration 
and  reflection. 

Tho  operation  of  the  extraction  of  cystic  tumors  is  only  of  recent  date 
in  England,  though  practiced  success^Uy  in  tho  United  States  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  It  is  slowly,  but  surely,  taking  its  position  among  the 
acknowledged  legitimate  operations  of  Surgery. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  first  by  V anderhaar,  and  afterward  by 
Delporte,  Moraud,  and  Logger.  It  was  first  undertaken  by  L'Amonier 
of  Rouen,  and  afterward,  in  1809,  successfully  performed  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Dowel,  of  Kentucky.  The  operation  was  performed  at  Edinburgh,  by 
Mr.  Lizars,  in  1823,  who  was  unable  to  find  a  tumor;  and  in  1826,  Dr. 
Granville  of  London,  operated  on  a  patient  but  was  unable  to  remove  the 
tumor.  Since  that  time,  about  three  hundred  patients  have  leen  opera- 
ted on  with  variable  success.  About  one  in  four  of  all  the  k  nown  opera- 
tions have  proved  fatal. 
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Mr,  Clay  and  Frederick  Bird,  of  EDgland,  have  operated  oftener  than 
any  other  two  men  in  the  world. 

Prof.  Atlee,  of  Philadelphia,  haa  operated  oftenor  than  any  other 
American  surgeon.  Next  to  him  in  the  namber  and  saccess  of  his  caies, 
was  the  late  Dr.  Buckner,  of  Cincinnati. 

Sir  Charle<)  Bell  thouj^ht  the  dangers  amins^  from  the  operation  itself, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  deter  the  surgeon  from  undertaking  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  that  incision  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tempted ;  he  says,  '^  It  has  been  proposed  indeed  by  modern  surgeoDs, 
deservedly  of  the  first  reputation,  to  attempt  a  radical  cure  by  incision 
and  suppuration,  and  by  the  excision  of  the  cyst.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  exci**ion  can  hardly  be  attempted,  and  that  incision  and  suppuration 
will  be  found  by  experience,  to  be  an  operation  which  cannot  be  recom- 
mended but  under  very  peculir  c  roumstances." 

Mr.  Lawrence  thinks  extirpation  of  the  ovarium  b  an  operation  so 
likely  to  kill  the  patient,  that  he  does  not  think  it  advisable  to  proceed  to 
it. 

In  the  opinion  of  Listen,  these  operations  are  exceedingly  unjustifiable. 

Prof.  Meigs  oven  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  ^'  operations  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  diseased  ovary,  are  not  to  be  justified  by  the  most  fortunate 
issue  in  any  ratio  of  cases." 

And,  Dr.  Seymore,  who  has  written  on  diseases  of  the  ovaria,  states 
that  the  arguments  against  such  an  operation  are  numerous  and  strong, 
and  the  probabilities  of  success,  very  small.  ^^  If  the  tumor  be  not  large, 
or  the  womau's  health  unbroken,  she  may  live  many  years — as  long  as  is 
allowed  to  humauity,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  tolerable  existence.  If  the 
health  be  much  broken,  the  cure  of  so  large  a  wound,  in  a  weakened 
constitution,  would  hd  difficult,  if  not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  impossible." 

''  If  oooQeotod  with  scirrhus  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  inadmis- 
sable ;  and  if  the  growth  itself  be  of  the  nature  of  fungus  hoermatodes, 
all  experience  tells  us  that,  sbould  the  patient  survive  or  the  wound  heal, 
the  disease  will  recur  in  other  vital  organs  of  tho  body.  Nor  do  its  dif- 
ficulties rest  here ;  when  these  growths  enlarge  to  a  great  extent,  they 
must  frequently  adhere,  attd  then  ihe  operation  is  out  of  the  question.  If 
all  these  cxoeptioni  then  are  ef^timated,  the  ease  which  remains,  in  which 
such  risk  is  advisable,  and  such  an  operation  feasible,  with  any  fair  chanoj 
of  a  happy  result,  is  rare  indeed." 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  opinions  held  by  men  high  in  the  profes- 
sion, upon  the  subject  of  ovariotomy.  The  authorities  which  Aivor  it, 
will  be  considered,  when  treating  of  the  operation  itself.  We  will,  so 
far  as  we  have  the  abiUty,  produce  every  fact  within  our  knowledge,  both 
for  and  against  the  radical  treatment  by  extirpation,  and  endeavor  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  its  practical  value.  In  a  matter  so  momentous  to  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  seienoe, 
any  other  course  would  be  criminal. 

I.  WicU  is  the  ordinary  course  of  ovarian  dropsy^  and  what  the  ruuU 
of  its  usual  treatment  1 

This  question  has  been  examined  to  some  extent  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  piper.  But  we  must  now  descend  to  particulars.  As  before  stated, 
this  disease  is  most  common  in,  and  usually  attacks  patients  about,  the 
prime  of  life,  when  the  sexual  or^ns  are  fully  developed,  and  their  f^nie- 
tions  in  a  state  of  excitement.  When  once  established,  \t  continues  to 
insrease,  and  in  half  the  cases,  terminates  in  death  in  two  jTears.     Nine- 
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ty,  oat  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  died  in  four  years,  leaving  only 
thirty- three  patients,  or  not  quite  one  in  four,  to  survive  that  period. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  severe  mortality,  the  means  already  referred 
to  have  been  introduoed  into  practice,  and  we  have  seen  with  how  little 
success,  even  as  palliative  measures.  We  have  shown  that  paracentesis 
has  the  preference  as  a  palliative  ;  that  is,  the  lives  of  some  patients  have 
been  more  prolonged  by  the  operation  than  by  any  other  treatment.  It 
now  becomes  us  to  inauire,  whether  or  not  this  is  the  usual  result. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  this  operation  ^^  is  the  beginning  of  the  end ;'' 
that  it  will  require  repetition  during  longer  or  shorter  periods ;  exhaustion 
or  inflammation,  produced  by  the  operation  itself,  generally  terminating 
the  case. 

In  unilocular  cysts,  this  operation  may  be  repeated  several  times,  with- 
out producing  serious  results  ;  and  while  the  disease  retains  this  charac- 
ter, it  may  be  relieved  for  many  years  by  the  operation ;  hue  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  tendency  of  these  unilocular  cysts  is  to  produce 
others  upon  their  inner  surface,  and  when  this  is  effected^  the  danger  of 
the  operation  is  greatly  increasid. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned,  tapping  does 
prolong  for  a  considerable  period  the  lives  of  some  patients ;  but  all  will 
agree  that,  after  the  first  tapping,  the  necessity  of  the  operation  becomes 
much  more  frequent,  the  re-accumulation  of  fluid  being  more  rapid,  until 
the  patient  is  worn  out  by  disease. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  mortality  following  this  operation,  and  the 
extent  of  the  benefit  derived  from  it,  we  have  collected  a  table  of  forty- 
six  cases  in  which  the  results  were  recorded.  Of  tbe^e  46  patients,  37 
died,  and  9  recovered,  and  are  supposed  to  be  living.  Of  the  37  patients, 
mort  than  half  died  within  four  months ;  27  of  the  37,  died  within  one 
year;  and  of  this  number,  18  were  only  tapped  once.  Thin  exhibits  a 
great  mortality,  not  only  to  the  operation  generally,  but  to  the  first  tap- 
ping in  partieular.  Admitting  the  nine  cases  reported  to  have  recovered, 
were  all  perfect  cures,  we  have  more  than  five  deaths  to  one  recovery ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  most  of  those  nine  ultimately  died  of 
the  disease. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  these  cases,  the  disease  itself  would  have  proved 
fatal,  had  not  paracentesis  been  resorted  to.  In  many,  no  doubt  this 
remark  holds  good,  and  some  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice ;  but  when 
considered  as  a  means  of  cure,  these  data  furnish  a  pretty  just  estimate 
of  the  value  of  tapping. 

We  are  aware  that  our  conclusions  do  not  correspond  with  those  of 
many  practitioners.  The  old  notion  of  the  harmless  nature  of  paiacen- 
tesis,  and  the  perfect  safety  oi  its  frequent  repetition,  is  an  incorrect  one ; 
and  referring  to  individual  practice  we  find,  that  for  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary oases  that  survive  fifty  or  sixty  tappings,  many  die,  and  that  in  a 
very  short  period. 

At  the  very  best,  then,  tapping  is  a  very  dangerous  means  of  palliation ; 
when  had  recourse  to  it  must  be  frequently  repeated ;  and  the  relief  af- 
forded between  each  operation,  becomes  gradually  less,  and  the  dangers 
consequently,  greater.  Those  are  reaions — strong  and  persuasive — for 
seeking  some  other  mode  of  treating  ovarian  dropsy,  that  will  promise 
more  hopeful  results. 
II.    WkcU  are  the  results  of  thoH  oasts,  in  which  the  cyst  had  been  extif'^ 
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Dr.  Blundell,  nearly  fifteea  years  ago,  iostitnted  a  Dumber  of  expert- 
ments  to  show  that  tho  peritoDeum  might  be  opened  with  comparative 
safety,  and  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  abdominal  surgery  would  be 
better  understood,  and  that  the  extraction  of  the  ovary  would  become  a 
legitimate  operation.  Gastrotomy,  since  that  time,  has  been  performed 
more  than  two  hundred  times,  and  the  results  are  before  the  profession  in 
the  form  of  tabular  statements.  The  statistical  researches  of  Lee, 
Churchill,  A.tlee,  and  Buokner  have  been  published,  and  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Tables  is  unnecessary ;  the  more  so,  as  we  are  assured,  that  the 
ratio  of  mortality  attending  the  operation  has  steadily  diminished,  mth 
the  multiplication  of  operations. 

But  even  here  we  must  be  cautious  in  our  judgment.  While  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  we  have  all  the  successful  cases,  are  we  quite  certain 
that  we  have  a  full  report  of  those  which  have  proved  unsuccessful  ? 

To  this  inquiry  we  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  give  a  negative  an- 
swer. Mr.  Philips  states,  '^  I  have  heard  particulars  of  other  five  cases, 
of  which  at  least  three  were  unsuccessful ;  but  I  cannot  venture  to  use 
them.  As  any  honorable  man  should  be  equally  ready  to  publish  his  un- 
successful cases,  we  may  look  for  the  authentic  particulars  hereafter/' 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  F.  Bird,  who  says,  ^'It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  the  profession  were  unable  to  form  any  correct  opinion 
on  the  subject  [Ovariotomy]  from  motives  that  could  not  be  too  stron^y 
censured.  Unsuccessful  operations  had  been  most  carefully  suppressed, 
while  those  in  which  a  happier  termination  occurred,  had  been  hurried 
into  publicity,  even  before  the  patient  had  been  fully  recovered,  and 
while  the  ligature  was  still  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  abdomen  of  a  patient  had  been  laid  open,  in  which 
no  tumor  was  contained ;  in  another  example  in  which  the  operation  had 
been  performed,  death  had  been  ushered  in  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
strangulated  intestine ;  in  another,  in  which  the  abdominal  section  had 
been  employed,  tho  patient  had  quickly  died ;  yet  were  all  these  oases 
carefully  concealed,  while  those  in  which  recovery  had  taken  place,  were 
made  the  subject  of  daily  advertisement.'' 

The  writer  of  this  Essay  is  aware  of  three  cases,  all  of  which  proved 
fatal  shortly  after  the  operation,  but  of  which  no  authentic  particulars 
have  as  yet  been  published.  Let  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  honor- 
able men,  rest  upon  such  shameful  and  criminal  concealment !  As  long 
as  such  a  selfish  spirit  as  this  actuates  medical  men,  so  long  must  we  hope 
in  vain  to  arrive  at  a  final  or  correct  judgment;  for  the  deaths  not  re- 
corded, would  make  a  material  difference  in  the  ratio  of  mortality. 

So  complete  is  Dr.  Atlee's  analysb  of  the  statbtics  of  gastrotomy,  that 
it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  review  the  whole  ground  occu- 
pied by  his  labors.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  tho  sta- 
tistics indicate  a  rate  of  mortality  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  This 
result,  of  course,  includes  all  the  exploratory  operations ;  for  they  were 
commenced  with  tho  view  of  completing  them,  had  circumstances  justi- 
fied it.  They  involved  the  section  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  consequent 
hazard  of  the  complete  operation. 

What  strikes  us  as  very  remarkable  in  the  statistics,  is  the  great  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which,  from  an  error  of  diagnosis,  the  surgeon  has  been 
compelled,  after  the  operation  was  commenced^  to  abandon  it.  And  this 
i£j)ne  of  the  most  serious  arguments  against  the  operation.     Lizars,  Clay, 
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mitied  this  grave  error.  Indeed,  the  tables  show,  that  two  out  of  everj 
eight  patients  snbmic  to  the  abdominal  section,  when  the  tumor  can  not 
be  removed  on  aooonnt  of  adhesions,  or  when  in  fact  no  tumor  u  to  be 
found. 

It  has  been  stated  that  ovariotomy  exhibits  a  less  degree  of  mortality, 
than  most  of  the  acknowledged  capital  operations.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
a  valuable  argument  in  favor  of  the  procedure. 

Malgaigne  nas  shown  that  out  of  852  amputations  of  the  extremities 
of  all  kinds  (including  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes),  which  were  per- 
^rmed  in  the  Parisian  Hospitals,  from  1826  to  l84l,  382  died,  or  aWt 
four  out  of  every  ten  proved  fatal. 

Among  these,  out  of  201  amputations  of  the  thigh,  126  died,  or  six 
in  every  ten ;  out  of  192  amputations  of  the  leg,  106  died,  or  five  and  a 
half  in  every  ten ;  out  of  91  amputations  of  the  arm,  41  died,  or  fofir 
and  a  half  in  every  ten.  Of  the  amputations  of  the  thieh,  in  46  cases 
the  operation  was  performed  for  severe  injury  of  the  limb ;  of  these  34 
died,  or  more  than  seven  out  of  every  ten. 

At  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  the  mortality  in  cases  of  amputation,  is  four 
in  every  ten ;  and  at  the  Edingburg  Infirmary,  five  in  every  ten. 

Mr.  rhilips  has  collected  the  histories  of  171  cases  in  which  the  large 
arteries  were  tied ;  of  these,  57  died,  or  about  three  and  a  half  in  every 
ten.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  work  on  Hernia,  records  36  deaths  in  77  ope- 
rations for  that  disease,  or  nearly  five  in  every  ten  These  are  a  few  of 
the  recorded  results  of  some  of  the  capital  operations,  and  we  find  that 
the  ratio  of  mortality  in  them,  is  even  greater  than  in  ovariotomy.  But, 
perhaps,  this  v  not  a  Mr  comparison,  because  in  the  operations  named, 
there  is  a  necessity  compelling  the  surgeon  to  act  immediately  (in  many 
cases)  whatever  may  be  the  co-existing  circumstances }  whereas,  in  oases 
of  ovarian  disease,  no  such  necessity  exists.  The  health  of  the  patient 
may  be  good ;  many  live  a  considerable  period — on  an  average,  four 
years ;  but  if  the  operation  is  fatal,  it  is  so  in  a  few  hours,  or  days  at 
most. 

In  all  the  numerous  cases  recorded  as  having  undergone  the  abdominal 
section — without  a  removal  of  the  cyst,  the  cause  of  failure  has  been  the 
want  of  a  correct  diagnosis,  either  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor  (some 
being  omental  and  others  uterine),  or  the  extent  and  complication  of  the 
adhesions. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  a  correct  opinion  be  formed,  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  adhesions  which  may  connect  the  cyst  with 
the  peritoneum  or  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  question  hence  arises,  are 
there  any  means  by  which  this  CDmplication  can  be  ascertained } 

K  we  study  the  experience  of  the  past,  I  fear  we  shall  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  this  complication  oan  not  always  be  accurately  ascertain-^ 
ed  before  the  operation ;  for  surgeons  the  most  cautious  and  skillful  have 
been  deceived,  and  adhesions  found  in  oases  where  they  have  been  least 
suspected. 

There  are  some  presumptive  signs,  which,  afler  a  careful  examination, 
may  become  very  valuable. 

When  an  ovarian  sac  has  attained  a  sixe,  which  is  productive  of  great 
inconvenience  and  distress  to  the  neighboring  organs,  the  parietes  o£  the 
abdomen  become  greatly  attenuated,  and  the  space  between  the  recti  ab- 
dominalis  is  much  enlarged ;  this  is  well  seen  if  the  patient  be  told  while 
lying  on  her  back,  to  raise  herself  into  the  sitting  posture,  without  the 
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aid  of  her  arms ;  aod  if  the  sac  wiihin  be  free  in  its  motions,  it  will  be 
protruded  through  the  space  between  the  recti  mnscles,  and  present  an 
oval  enlargement.  But  supposing  the  cyst  to  be  intimately  adherent  in 
front,  no  such  buleing  will  take  place.  We  have  tested  this  sign  in  sere- 
ral  instances,  and  remarked  the  truthfulness  of  it.  ' 

Another  indication  of  this  sort  is  yalnable,  and  that  is  tiie  action  of  Uie 
diaphragm  upon  the  tumor.  If  the  measurment  of  the  abdomen  be  ob- 
taiued  after  the  patient  has  taken  a  deep  inspiration,  and  again,  after  a 
full  ezpiratioD,  we  will  fiod  that  the  two  measurments  frequently  Tary  an 
inch  or  two,  when  the  cyst  is  free  ;  showing  that  the  diaphragm,  in  the  in- 
spiratory movement,  had  driven  down  the  unattached  cyst,  while  the  ex- 
piratory effort  allowed  it  to  repossess  its  original  position  in  the  abdomen. 
Again,  by  placing  the  hand*  upon  the  abdomen,  and  with  the  fingers 
grasping  the  parictes,  we  may  frequently  feel  that  the  movements  of  the 
the  cyst  are  unconnected  with  those  of  the  abdominal  walls ;  and  this  is 
much  more  marked  when  an  ascetic  fluid  is  present;  here,  also^  a  sadden 
tap  will  allow  the  fingers  to  come  in  contact  with  a  hard  snbstanoe  below, 
proving  that  a  space  exists  between  the  tumor  and  walls.  When  ascites 
is  present,  the  sac  is  usually  free  from  adhesions. 

The  position  of  the  pelvic  viscera  gives  great  assistance  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  diagnosis. 

If  the  bladder  is  free,  and  after  being  emptied  of  urine,  is  filled  with 
air  by  means  of  an  electric  tube,  it  will  pass  above  the  pubis,  and  can  be 
detected  by  the  resonant  sound  it  produces  on  percussion;  thus  proving 
tiiat  no  adhesions  in  that  position  prevent  its  ascent.  The  uterus,  if  per- 
fectly free,  can  be  thrown  by  the  uterine  sound  upon  the  rectum,  or  to 
cither  side,  showing  that  the  cyst  is  connected  with  it.  Another  test 
which  has  been  resorted  to,  with  the  view  to  detect  adhesions  to  the  pelvic 
viscera,  is  to  place  the  patient  on  her  knees  with  the  shoulders  lower  than 
the  pelvis  ;  in  this  position,  the  tumor  is  thrown  by  gravity  into  the  ab- 
domen, and  toward  the  diaphragm,  and  by  examination  per  rectum  and 
vagina,  wc  may  almost  certainly  determine  whether  adhesions  exist. 

If  no  adhesion  exist,  the  tumor  will  have  receded  and  left  all  the  pelvic 
viscera  free.  But  if  they  do  exist,  either  to  the  rectum,  uterus,  or  blad- 
der, the  weight  of  the  tumor  will  drag  with  it  the  organs  attached,  which 
may  readily  bo  determined  by  the  finger ;  and  if  adherent  to  the  perito- 
neum lining  to  peAvic  cavity,  it  is  recognized  by  the  fact,  diat  we  are  un- 
able to  raise  the  tumor  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  by  pressure  made 
through  cither  the  rectum  or  vagina. 

Another  important  test  of  adhesions,  is  tapping.  If  there  be  any  donbt 
of  this  complication,  before  the  operation  of  extraction  is  recommended, 
the  patient  should  be  tapped  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  operation ;  by 
this  means  wc  are  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  adhesions  exist  or  not,  es- 
pecially if  present  in  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen;  On  the 
withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  have  a  drawn  and  pnck- 
ered  appoaranoo,  and  are  observed  to  follow  closely  the  contracting  cyst, 
while  the  cyst  itself  does  not  descend  into  the  pelvis.  Thb  is  obaerved 
when  adhesions  arc  present.  Whereas,  when  the  cyst  is  free  from  adhe- 
sions, it  may  be  found  after  the  evacuation,  low  in  the  pelvis,  forming  a 
hard  tumor,  while  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  remain  free.  If  now  the  tu- 
mor is  grasped  through  the  flabby  and  relaxed  waUs  of  the  abdomen,  and 
lifted  up  from  the  pelvis,  we  have  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  no  ad- 
^ions  exist,  either  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  or  pelvic  viscera.  After 
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we  have  obtaiDed  ibis  iDformalion,  tbe  cyst  may  be  allowed  to  refill,  and 
its  extraction  proposed. 

A  fioe  example  of  this  character  came  under  tbe  observation  of  Dr. 
Buckner ;  and  by  tbe  means  already  described)  he  detected  adhesions  and 
solid  matter.  He  remarks,  ''  The  patient  was  very  desirous  to  undergo 
tbe  operation  of  ovariotomy,  but  fearing  extensive  adhesions  I  tapped  her, 
and  drew  off  thirteen  gallons  of  fluid  of  albumisous  character.  The  walls 
of  tbe  abdomen  were  distinctly  seen  to  follow  the  con  raoting  cyht.  A 
solid  mass  which  was  present  proved  that  the  cyst  could  uut  i'roui  the  ad- 
hesions, pass  down  in  the  pelvis,  for  it  remained  stationary  on  both  sides, 
and  above  the  umbilicus ;  the  operation  was  therefore  abandoned.  She 
was  tapped  several  times  subsequently,  but  finally  died ;  and  a  post-mor- 
tem examination  revealed  extensive  adhesions,  and  fully  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  diagnosis,  and  the  propriety  of  decling  the  operation  of 
extirpation.'' 

Adhesions  are  supposed  to  exist,  if  the  '*  crepitus''  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Bright  b  present.  But  they  may  exist  and  no  such  sensation  bo  produced. 
In  some  cases  this  sound  is  very  distinct,  while  in  others  it  is  not  so,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  relied  on. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  history  of  the  case,  would  throw  some 
light  upon  the  exbtence  of  adhesion ;  that  they  might  be  traced  to  some 
inflammatory  attack,  and  that  after  su3h  an  attack,  they  were  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

Mr.  Philips  says,  in  an  admirable  article  on  the  subject^  that  ''  tbe 
crepitating  sign  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bright,  is  only  present  when  tbe  ad- 
hesions were  recent;  and  as  to  tbe  motion  of  the  tumor, with  the  dia- 
phraffiu,  considerable  adhesions  may  exist,  without  much  interfering  with 
it.  Our  main  reliance  therefore  upon  the  signs  of  peritonitis ;  if  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  peritoneal'inflammation  had  existed,  it  b^  probable  that 
adhesions  were  present,  but  we  may  find  adhesions  where  there  has  been 
no  reason  to  suspect  peritonitis.  Still  extensive  adhesiocs,  in  tbe  ab- 
sence of  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  are  by  no  means  common.  It  is  then 
mainly  upon  this  point,  that  we  must  rely  before  proceeding  to  the  opera- 
tion. 

Tbe  sise  of  the  cyst,  and  consequent  pressure  on  tbe  surrounding  parts, 
cannot  account  for  adhesions  being  present,  since  we  know  that  ovarian 
sacs  of  equal  size  or  greater  magnitude  may  exist,  although  no  such  mor- 
bid connections  are  formed. 

Tbe  mobility  of  the  tumor  was  considered  indicative  of  tbe  non-exist- 
ence of  adhesions.  This  is  always  a  very  favorable  sign,  and  shows  that 
the  tumor  is  not  closely  connected  with  tbe  surrounding  tissues ;  but  ex- 
tensive adhesions  may  exist  even  in  tbb  state.  Dr.  Clay,  in  his  second 
case,  met  with  this  difficulty ;  he  found  the  tumor  quite  movable  in  all  di- 
rections, except  for  a  few  inches  anteriorly,  wbere  he  supposed  it  to  be 
adherent;  baton  making  tbe  incision  for  the  operation, the  tumor  was 
found  to  be  adherent  in  all  directions. 

From  these  observations  wo  find,  that  all  the  usual  signs  by  which  we 
endeavor  to  discover  the  existence  of  adhesions,  are  not  always  to  be  re- 
lied on.  If  the  tumor  protrudes  between  the  divided  recti,  it  does  not 
indicate  tbe  absence  of  adhesions  posteriorly ^  although  it  may  be  depended 
on  as  far  as  the  anterior  surface  is  concerned. 

And  last  of  all,  even  the  mobility  of  the  tumor  is  not  to  be  depended 
00|  for  it  may  be  readily  pushed  firom  one  side  of  the  abdomen  to  the 
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other,  and  yet  there  may  exist  adhesioDS  so  strong,  that  they  reqaire  a 
scalpel  for  their  division. 

Bat  although  the  dependenoe  on  these  symptoms  singl/,  may  lead  us 
into  error,  the  eombioatioo  of  many  of  them,  will  geoorally  be  conolosiye. 
Supposing  the  patient,  when  rising  by  her  own  exertions,  protrudes  the 
cyst  as  an  oval,  bulging  tumor  through  the  space  left  by  the  separation  of 
the  recti ;  that  on  a  deep  inspiration,  the  tumor  is  pressed  downward  to- 
ward the  pelvic  cavity,  and  then  recedes  on  an  expiration ;  that  the  blad- 
der is  free,  and  can  ascend  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  when 
filled  with  air ;  that  the  uterus  and  rectum  are  found  free,  and  can  be 
moved  at  pleasure  by  the  finder  or  uterine  sound  ;  that  all  crepitation  is 
absent,  and  the  tumor  tolerably  movable ;  then  we  may  with  satisfaction 
say  that  adhesions  do  not  exist.  An  additional  evidence  would  be,  if  the 
patient  had  previously  been  tapped,  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  sac 
ader  the  operation. 

Some  state,  that  after  tapping  the  sac  usually  adheres  to  the  puncture 
of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen ;  but  this  is  not  correct.  It  may  occur, 
and  no  doubt  does,  in  some  instances,  but  not  generally. 

Besides  the  complications  of  adhesions,  another  important  fact  ought  to 
bo  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  these  tumors, :  viz,  the  frequent 
concurrence  of  other  organic  diseases.  A  reference  to  the  statistics  will 
show  that  in  numerous  instances,  one  or  more  of  the  viscera  were  greatly 
diseased;  consequently,  in  those  cases,  the  operation  ought  not  to  have 
been  performed.  The  average  proportion  of  such  complications,  was  one 
in  thirteen  cases, — ^and  where  they  existed,  the  mortality  was  thirteen  in 
seventeen.    . 

In  all  such  cases,  the  operation  is  not  to  be  justified ;  and  we  must 
charitably  conclude  that  the  operations  in  the  cases  referred  to,  could  not 
have  been  aware  of  the  complication,  or  they  would  not  have  undertaken 
them.  The  diagnosis  was  not  accurately  ascertained ,  and  the  results  were 
fatal. 

We  have  now,  at  the  risk  of  reputation  and  prolixity,  presented  our 
views  of  the  History,  Diagnosis,  and  Pathology  of  ovarian  tumors;  and 
considered,  also,  at  some  length,  the  relative  value  of  certain  methods  of 
treatment.  The  motives  for  this  repetition  and  prolixity,  will  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  young  practitioner,  when  he  refers  to  the'standard  text 
books,  and  finds  a  few  pages  only  devoted  to  so  important  a  subject ;  and, 
especially,  when  he  remembers  that  a  few  sentences  from  his  medical 
teacher,  comprises  his  whole  education  in  the  premises. 

The  different  modes  of  operating  in  cystic  dropsy,  will  next  claim  our 
attention. 

There  are  two  methods  of  performing  ovariotomy,  designated  the  Ma- 
jor and^inor  operation.  All  operations,  in  which  the  incision  varies 
from  two  and  a  half  to  six  inches,  are  denominated  minor,  while  where  it 
exceeds  six  inches,  the  title  of  major  operation  is  fully  justified.  These 
two  modes  of  operating  have  divided  surgeons  into  two  classes, — those 
who  favor  the  large  incision,  and  those  who  prefer  the  small.  The  argu- 
ments of  those  hmding  to  the  major  operation,  appear  very  plausible,  al- 
though the  results  presented  by  statistics  are  not  so  favorable  as  those 
arising  from  the  minor  section. 

The  advantages  of  the  major  operation,  are  said  to  be,  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient space  for  the  operator  to  perform  his  manipulations ;  that  the  ad- 
hesions can  be  seen  and  out  through  by  the  scalpel,  instead  of  being  lorn 
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by  the  hand :  that  the  cyst  can  be  removed  entire  from  the  abdomen, 
thus  preventing  the  escape  of  fluid  into  its  cavity— which  circumstance  is 
said  to  be  a  great  source  of  mortality  in  the  minor  operation ;  that  the 
fleshy  masses  connected  with  the  cysts  can  be  removed  without  difficulty, 
whereas,  in  the  minor  operation,  they  cannot  be  removed  at  all;  and  (but 
if  any  blood  or  fluid  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  can  be  re- 
moved without  injury,  which  is  almost  impossible  in  the  minor  operation. 
These  are  circumstances  which  the  experienced  operator  can  appreciate, 
and  if  he  should  not  be  blinded  by  undue  fears  of  peritoneal  inflammation, 
he  will  be  sure  to  estimate  highly  such  palpable  advantages. 

The  objections  raised  to  the  major  operation  are,  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  inobion  is  unnecessarily  long ;  that  the  same  end  can  be  at- 
tained by  milder  means ;  that  from  the  extent  of  peritoneum  exposed; 
there  is  more  liability  to  inflammation ;  and  that  there  is  a  greater  liability 
to  the  escape  of  the  intestines,  and  consequently  a  greater  tendency  for 
them  to  take  on  inflammatory  action. 

The  principle  of  the  minor  incision,  is  to  make  as  small  an  opening  as 
possible  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  peritoneum ;  sieze  the 
sac  with  a  volsellum,  so  that  it  should  not  recede  when  tapped ;  then 
puncture  the  cyst  and  evacuate  the  fluid  ;  draw  the  sac  through  the  ope- 
ning, tie  the  pedicle,  and  detach  it.  This  operation  is  admirably  adapted 
to  that  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  cyst  is  single,  and  uncomplicated 
with  fleshy  matter,  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  this  point  can  be  pretty 
readily  ascertained ',  but  when  adhesions  to  any  extent  exist,  when  the 
sac  is  multilocular,  or  when  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hardened  sub- 
stance, it  would  be  impossible  to  withdraw  the  sac  through  a  small  open- 
ing. 

Mr.  JeflFerson  was  the  first  person  in  England  who  adopted  the  small 
incision.  In  1833,  he  operated  successfully.  The  incbion  he  used  was 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  long ;  and  after  evacuating  the  fluid  with  a 
trocar,  the  sac  was  drawn  through  the  incision  and  a  ligature  applied  to 
the  pedicle ;  the  cyst  was  then  removed.  Thb  mode  of  practice  has  been 
adopted  by  King,  Lane,  West,  Philips,  Bird,  and  many  others. 

On  referring  to  the  Tables  we  find,  that  of  85  patients  where  the  large 
incision  was  employed,  50  were  cured,  and  35  died,  making  a  mortality 
of  one  in  three  nearly ;  in  23  cases  where  the  small  incision  was  used,  19 
were  cured,  and  3  died,  making  a  mortality  of  nearly  one  in  six.  From 
this  statement,  therefore,  we  should  arrive  at  the  oonclupion,  that  the 
small  section  is  much  more  favorable  te  life  than  the  large  one. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  many  of  the  cases  which  were  ope- 
rated upon  by  the  large  incision,  were  quite  unfit  for  the  smaller  operation ; 
and,  therefore,  the  patients  would  have  been  left  to  the  natural  course  of 
disease,  had  not  the  major  operation  been  performed.  Again,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  oasea  presented  the  complication  of  strong  adhesions,  existing 
between  the  sac  and  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  which  could  not  be  over- 
come by  Mr.  JeflFerson's  mode  of  operation.  And,  lastly,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  where  the  large  section  was  used,  the  cases  were  more  se- 
vere, and  the  complications  greater,  than  in  those  of  the  other  operation; 
from  thb  cause  alone  there  would  of  necessity  be  a  greater  mortality. 

On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  recorded,  where  the  boast  of  the  ope- 
rator has  been  the  ^'  entire"  expulsion  of  the  cyst,  after  the  larger  inci- 
sion had  been  made,  without  adUiesions  or  complications.  In  such  cases y 
would  U  not  he  better  to  employ  a  smaller  section^  and  forego  the  triumph  1 
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Bat  to  ooDolnde,  if,  after  mature  deliberatioo,  and  treqaoot  examtDation, 
we  are  led  to  the  coDolusion,  that  the  case  under  treatment;  is  one  which 
presents  a  fair  chance  of  success,  if  subjected  to  the  operation,  while,  if 
it  remains  without  surgical  interference,  the  patient  may  die,  the  surgeon 
should  not  follow  any  particular  plan  laid  down  by  his  predecessors ;  bat 
if  the  cyst  can  be  extracted  by  the  minor  operation,  it  is  the  safest  and 
best  procedure.  Again^  if  the  minor  section  is  commenced,  and  diffioal- 
ties  present  themselves,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  the  eolarxemcnt  of  the 
incision  ;  thus  giving  the  patient  a  chance  of  being  cured  by  the  safer 
operation,  and,  if  it  fail,  we  may  still  proceed  to  relieve  her  by  the  major 
operation. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  that  tho  cyst  should  be  removed  entire, 
without  rupture  or  tapping,  we  do  not  see  very  peculiar  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  this  procedure.  It  is  true  there  may  be  danger  of  the  fluid 
escaping  into  the  abdominal' cavity ;  but  this  accident  will  scarcely  occur, 
if  the  cyst  is  carefully  punctured,  and  due  caution  used  in  securing  the 
opening  by  a  ligature.     We  may  then  proceed  to  finish  the  operation. 

HI. —  WhcU  are  the  legitimcUe  concLvuioiu  to  be  deduced j  a$  to  theprcui' 
ticabiliiy  jf  the  operation^  upon  a  review  of  the  subject  f 

1.  We  have  ascertained  that  ovarian  dropsy  is  not  so  harmless  a  dis- 
ease as  some  imagine;  that,  infact,  under  ordinary  treatment,  it  is  very 
fatal.  More  than  half  of  the  cases  recorded,  actually  die — a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  others  are  reported  only  to  be  relieved — ^and  only  one  in 
five  recover. 

2.  That  not  only  is  it  fatal,  but  that  it  is  much  more  rapidly  fatal  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  tables  show  that  more  than  one-half,  or  six- 
ty-throe in  124,  patients,  die  in  less  than  two  years ;  and  more  than  half 
of  these  (viz,  thirty-eight)  died  within  twelve  months  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease. 

8.  That  tapping,  which  was  formerly  considered  the  only  mode  of  pal- 
liating the  disease,  is  a  very  dangerous  remedy.  In  a  table  composed  of 
thirty  oases,  fifteen  died  within  four  months  after  the  operation,  and 
twelve  of  the  fifteen  did  not  undergo  a  second  tapping.  In  a  table  of 
forty-six  oases,  collected  by  Mr.  Southam,  twenty  died  after  the  first  tap- 
pinff.  In  a  table  of  forty-six  cases,  collected  by  Mr.  Southam,  twenty 
died  after  the  furst  tapping.  Sixteen  of  these  oases  died  within  one  month 
of  tho  operation,  and  t^n  of  these  sixteen  died  in  seven  days  afler  the 
evacuation  of  the  cyst. 

4.  Supposing  the  danger  of  the  first  tapping  to  have  been  escaped,  we 
find  that  the  fluid  re-accumulates  rapidly,  and  that  the  intervals  between 
the  operations  become  greatly  diminished,  while  the  quantity  of  fluid  is 
increased,  so  that  its  remedial  powers  hardly  compensate  for  the  dangers 
which  attend  its  performance. 

5.  We  must  remember  that  in  some  oases,  paracentesis  can  be  borne 
frequently,  and  life  can  be  preserved  in  a  tolerable  state  of  comfort,  for 
many  years,  under  the  careful  performance  of  the  operation.  But  these 
oases  are  rare,  and  should  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

6.  That  the  operation  of  tapping  ought  only  to  be  performed  under  one 
of  two  circumstances,  namely,  either  early,  when  the  cyst  is  unilocular, 
or  when  the  tumor  is  producing  serious  pressure  upon  the  vital  organs. 
In  no  case,  except  under  the  latter  circumstance,  ought  a  multilocular 
oyst  to  be  punctured,  because  the  relief  given  is  so  triflinxr,  and  the  dan- 

ers  of  paracentesis  lure  so  muoh  increased,  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 
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7.  That  medioal  treatment  prodaces  only  slight  benefit.  It  may  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  disease  for  some  time,  but  very  rarely  effects  a 
core.     Pressure  as  a  remedy,  prevents  the  cyst  from  enlarging  rapidly. 

?.  That  ovarian  disease  sometimes  undergoes  a  spontaneous  cure,  by 
the  rupture  of  the  cyst,  through  the  agency  of  ulceration,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  its  contents  into  various  outlets  of  the  body. 

9  That  from  the  difficulty  of  curing  the  disease  by  the  usual  modes  of 
treatment,  the  operation  of  the  extraction  of  the  cyst  has  been  proposed, 
and  performed  nea.ly  three  hundred  times,  with  average  mortality  of 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

10.  That  in  these  three  hundred  operations,  more  than  sixty,  or  about 
one  infive^  were  unfinished,  either  fVom  the  extent  of  adhesions — ^from 
the  tumor  being  uterine  or  omental— or  from  the  fact  that  no  tumor  ex- 
isted ;  proving,  most  indisputably,  the  great  difficulty  of  correct  diagno- 
sis. 

11.  That  the  diagnosis  is  very  obscure,  as  regards  adhesions,  and  the 
character  of  the  tumor ;  that  adhesions  existed  m  forty-six  of  eighty-one 
cases,  and  in  six  of  the  eighty-one  there  was  no  tumor. 

12.  That  the  mortality  of  the  operation  was  greater  where  adhesions 
were  present,  than  where  they  were  absent. 

18.  That  the  disease  is  often  complicated  with  organic  disease  of  other 
viscera. 

14.  That  the  principal  recorded  caunet  of  death,  where  it  took  place 
soon  after  the  operation,  are  hemorrbageand  peritonitis ;  but  the  cases 
are  too  few  to  be  relied  upon. 

15.  That  when  death  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  operation,  it  is 
very  rapid.  Of  thirty  patients,  where  time  is  mentioned,  fourteen  died 
within  thirty-six  hours,  and  twenty-five  within  a  week. 

16.  That  the  character  of  the  disease  is  of  importance  with  regard  to 
the  mortality.  In  the  extraction  of  hard  tumors  of  the  ovary,  the  mor- 
tality was  more  than  fifty  per  cent.;  while  in  those  cases  where  the  tu- 
mor was  composed  partly  of  fluid,  and  partly  of  solid  matter,  the  mor- 
tality was  less  than  thirty-three  per  cent.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
encysted  tumors  are  much  more  favorable  to  the  operation  than  hard  or 
fibrous  tumors. 

17.  Tbat  the  mortality  of  the  major  operation  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  minor  section. 

18.  That  in  some  cases  the  tumor  is  malignant ;  but  that  encysted 
dropsy  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  malignant,  and  that  it 
may  be  removed  without  any  tendency  to  malignant  disease  appearing 
subsequently  in  the  pedicle. 

Concluding  Remarks. — We  have  now,  so  far  as  our  limited  re- 
searches will  permit,  placed  the  subject  of  Ovariotomy  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion ;  we  have,  without  any  bias  for,  or  prejudice  against  the  operation, 
exhibited  the  results  as  derived  from  reading  and  experience.  We  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  paracentesis  and  the  ordinary  modes  of  treat- 
ment, are  unsatisfactory  in  their  results,  and  only  to  be  relied  upon  as 
palliative  measures.  And  we  have  proved  tbat  Gastrotomy,  or  the  ex- 
cision of  the  cyst,  affords  the  most  rational  ground  of  hope  for  a  perma- 
nent cure )  but  whether  this,  or  some  other  mode  of  treatment,  will  su- 
persede the  palliative  measures,  the  general  sentiment  of  the  profession 
mast  decide.  If  a  conscientious  statement  of  principles  and  facts,  will 
aid  in  bringing  about  this  decision,  we  shall  feel  greatly  rewarded  for  the 
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labor  bestowed  upon  this  subject.  Lot  those,  whose  position  entitles 
thorn  to  give  law  to  the  profession,  either  allow  that  this  operation  is  jus- 
tifiable, or  that  it  is  not.  If  the  results  of  its  performance  prove  it  to 
be  legitimate,  we  may  proudly  boast  the  possession  of  another  remedy 
for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  humanity }  but  if  not,  then  let  all  the 
powers  of  an  enlightened  profession  be  exerted  to  destroy  this  means  of 
evil. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  which  came  under  notice,  it  is  our  opinion, 
deliberately  formed,  that  the  operation  is  most  decidedly  unjustifiable. 
In  encysted  tumor,  which  has  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand 
active  interference,  or,  when  a  unilocular  cyst  has  beeen  under  treatment 
for  some  time,  and  ^is  becoming  multilocular  by  the  addition  of  secon- 
dary or  tertiary  cysts  upon  its  inner  surface,  then  the  operation  is  to  be 
proposed  and  performed. 

In  such  cases,  if  the  diagnosis  is  clear ;  if  it  is  believed  that  adhesions 
are  absent,  after  the  symptoms  already  pointed  out  have  been  intelligibly 
inquired  of ;  and  if  the  health  of  the  patient  is  good,  the  surgeon  is 
bound  to  extend  to  her  the  last  aid  of  his  art,  and  remove  a  tumor,  which 
if  allowed  to  remain,  tends  inevitably  to  her  destruction.  He  should, 
however,  first  carefully  and  honestly,  lay  before  the  patient  the  dang^-s 
she  must  undergo ;  he  should  inspire  her  confidence  by  the  relation  of 
cases  of  successful  extirpation ;  but  he  should,  also,  inform  her  of  those 
less  fortunate.  He  will  thus  acquire  a  confidence,  which  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  the  after-treatment ,  and  upon  which  may  depend  the  fa- 
vorable result  of  the  operation.  If  the  cyst  is  single  and  uncomplicated 
with  fibrous  matter,— if  the  powers  of  life  are  active,  and  the  spirits 
buoyant, — if  the  operator  is  skillful,  and  the  after-treatment  carefully 
attended  to, — a  successful  issue  may  be  anticipated. 

Ovariotomy,  however,  is  an  operation  which  ought  to  be  sought  after. 
If  it  is  to  be  the  means  of  introducing  surgeons  into  notice,  it  will  be  fear- 
fully abused.  We  have  known  at  least  two  operators,  who  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  tovisiting  various  parts  of  the  country,  seek- 
ing cases,  and  operating  upon  all,  almost,  indiscriminately.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  ignorant  alike  of  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  disease,  and  its  diagnostic  character ;  and  yet  their  reprehensive 
adventures  in  surgery,  have  been  blazoned  in  the  village  newspapers,  and 
may  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  eastern  medical  journals.  Such 
unprincipled  charlatans  should  receive  no  "quarter"  from  the  regular  pro- 
fession ;  their  conduct  deserves  and  should  receive  the  unmitigated  scorn 
of  all  honorable  men. 

The  treatment  after  the  operation  is  of  great  importance,  as  upon  it 
very  greatly  depends  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  plan  of  Dr.  F. 
Bird— and  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful  operators — is  a  very  simple 
but  efficacious  one.  Its  object  is  to  place  the  skin  in  such  a  situation  as 
to  enable  him  at  any  time  after  the  operation  to  cause  profuse  sweating. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  elevating  the  temperature,  and  causing  the 
patient  to  eat  a  considerable  portion  of  ice ;  this  at  once  produces  free 
perspiration,  and  the  patient  is  placed  in  comparative  safety.  If,  how- 
ever, pain  in  the  abdomen  comes  on,  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  and  the 
moisture  of  the  skin  less ;  he  again  produces  a  higher  temperature,  giv- 
ing ice,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the  perspiration  returns.  The  pa- 
tient requires  constant  watching,  and  she  ought  not  to  be  left  for  many 
days.     The  urine  should  be  drawn  off  with  the  catheter,  when  not  voided 
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regularly ;  the  bowels  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  seyeral  days,  and 
then  moved  by  enemata  rather  than  by  cathartic  medicines.  The  diet 
must  be  restricted  to  toast,  tea,  rice  and  barley  water,  etc. 

Before  closing,  we  again  urge  that  medical  treatment  should  have  a 
fair  trial ;  for  we^should  remember  that  this,  and  most  other  surgical  ope- 
rations, are  the  result  of  a  deficiency  in  the  art  medicina,  and  that  the 
knife  should  be  avoided  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible.  That  surgeon 
will  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  profession  and  the  world, 
who  will  suggest  some  method  by  which  the  disease  can  be  cured,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  terrible  and  hazardous  operation  of  the  excision  of 
the  cyst. — Vincinnaii  Medical  Observer. 


Translations  from  Foreign  Journals,    By  Ch.  F.  J.  Lehlbach,  M.  D., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Jules  Rochard  concludes  a  treatise  '^  On  the  influence  of  sea  voyages 
and  the  residence  in  warm  countries  upon  the  course  of  pulmonary  phOii- 
sis^  by  the  folio wiug  propositions ;  1.  Sea  voyages  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  much  more  frequently  than  the  contrary. 
2.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  more  frequent  m  the  navy,  than  in  the 
army.  3.  With  rare  exceptions,  phthisis  progresses  more  rapidly  on  ship- 
board than  on  land.  4.  Young  men,  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  should 
not  be  admitted  into  the  navy.  5.  In  tuberculous  persons  sea  voyages 
are  only  advantageous,  if  thev  live  on  board  under  special  dietetic  lela- 
tions,  and  if  they  are  enabled  to  change  climate  and  localitv  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  atmospheric  conditions ;  all  this  is  easier 
accomplished  on  land.  6.  Hot  countries  generally  exercise  a  deleterious 
influence  upon  the  course  of  tuberculosis,  and  accelerate  it.  7.  This  is 
especially  true  of  tropical  coun  ries.  8.  Even  warm  countries  beyond 
the  tropics  are  injurious  to  the  majority  of  tuberculous  persons.  But 
few  localities  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  by  virtue  of  their  local  relations. 
Residence  in  such  localities  protects  the  patient  from  acute  affections  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  which  is  a  great  desideratum  in  the  first  stage  of 
phthisis. —  Gaz,  Mid,  de  Paris,  Medic.  Neuigk, 

Bromine  and  bromate  of  potash^  in  the  treatment  of  pseudo-membra- 
nous affections,  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  Journal  des  Connaiss  Mid,, 
1856.  A  series  of  cases  is  adduced  which  we  give  in  a  short  extract : 
1.  A  child,  aged  five  years,  suffered  from  a  severe  angina;  cauterization 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  hydrochloric  acid  proved  insufficient ;  on  the 
16tb  day  croup  symptoms  were  added ;  under  the  use  of  bromine  the 
child  recovered  in  six  days.  2.  A  young  man  sat.  26,  was  attacked  with 
malignant  angina;  argenti  nitrici  had  been  used  but  without  success; 
several  paroxysms  of  suffocation  had  already  occurred.  On  the  5th  day 
of  his  sickness  bromine  was  used,  a  marked  amelioration  took  place  on 
the  next  day,  and  on  the  14th  day  he  was  reconvalescent.  3.  A  girl, 
set.  9  years,  was  treated  with  bromine  on  the  second  day  of  an  attack  of 
angina;  on  the  fifth  day  she  was  reconvalescent.     4.  A  woman,  set.  30 
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jearS;  who  after  confiDement  was  taken  sick  with  puerperal  mania  and 
angina^  was  very  rapidly  restored  by  bromioe.  5.  A  case  of  aDgino,  in 
a  man,  aged  32,  complicated  with  gangrene  of  the  mncous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  terminated  in  recovery  under  the  use  of  bromine.  6.  The 
same  result  was  obtained  in  a  young  woman  act.  21,  who  was  attacked 
with  scarlet  fever  and  gangrenous  sore  throat.  7.  Similar  (arorable  re- 
sults were  obtained  in  several  cases  of  croup. — Medic.  Neuigk. 

The  Effects  of  Cafein  upon  the  Animal  St/ntem, — Dr.  StuJUmann,  of 
Friedewald,  has  performed  many  experiments  with  this  substance  upon 
animals,  and  comes  to  the  following  conclusions :  Cafein  is  a  poison  and 
not  a  nutrient,  as  Liebig  has  asserted.  2.  Cafefn  applied  to  such  parts 
of  the  body,  most  proper,  produces  the  death  of  various  animals  in  rela- 
tively small  doses.  3.  This  substance  acts  as  a  poison,  not  by  decompo- 
sing the  blood,  but  by  causing  paralysis,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  nervous  system.  4.  The  symptoms  and  phenomena,  which  cafein 
produces  in  animals,  differ  according  to  the  dose.  The  mode  of  its  ad- 
ministration or  application,  and  the  impressibility  of  the  animals  experi- 
mented upon.  (We  expect  shortly  to  hear  one  of  the  moralizing,  anathe- 
matizing, fulminating  and  reverberating  sermons  of  Dr.  Dixon's  ^^  scal- 
per' on  this  subject.  Meanwhile,  wc  shall  continue  to  take  our  regular 
sip. — Transl. ) — Ibid, 

Sudden  Death  from  Rupture  of  the  Spleeiu — A  case  of  this  kind 
(one  of  the  rarities  inmedical  practice)  occurring  during  a  paroxysm  of 
intermittent  fever,  is  related  by  Dr.  Roser  in  the  Wiener  Medic  Wo- 
chensch.  *'  J.  B.,  aged  42  years,  a  well  digger,  strong  built,  never  sick 
since  childhood,  had  been  attacked  for  the  first  time  two  years  ago  with 
intermittent  fe\cr,  which  did  not  yield  to  the  usual  remedy,  pepper  in 
brandy,  which  arrested  the  disease.  The  cold  stages  in  these  attacks  are 
said  to  have  been  exceedingly  violent,  the  aid  of  several  mcnbeing  some- 
times required  to  prevent  his  falling  out  of  bed.  Toward  the  end  of 
September,  1856,  after  he  had  been  occupied  for  some  time  in  cleaning  a 
deep  pond  in  a  marshy  district,  he  was  again  seized  with  the  intermittent, 
accompanied  by  vomiting,  etc.,  and  violent  stretching  pains  in  the  left 
side.  The  cold  stage  generally  lasted  from  6-8  hours.  On  the  25th  of 
the  next  month  (October),  during  a  violent  paroxysm,  he  suddenly 
tumbled  out  of  bea,  uttered  a  shriek,  sustained  himself  for  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  his  feet,  then  sank  on  the  floor  and  expired.  I  found  mark- 
ed pallor  and  coldness  of  the  whole  body^  and  enormous  distension  of  the 
abdomen.  Only  upon  the  most  urgent  requests,  I  was  permitted  to  open 
the  abdominal  cavity,  36  hours  after  death.  On  opening  the  abdomen, 
a  mass  of  dark,  thickish  blood  welled  forth,  which  amounted  probably  to 
4-5  pounds.  The  spleen  was  ruptured  almost  in  its  middle,  and  the 
lower  portion  hanging  down  somewhat,  though  not  completely  separated. 
After  Deing  washed  off,  it  weighed  1  pound  12 J  ounces ;  its  length  was 
9|,  its  breadth  4i  inches;"  its  thickness  could  not  be  exactly  determined 
on  account  of  softening.  The  liver  and  the  rest  of  the  abdominal  or- 
gans, were,  strange  to  say,  normal,  the  gall-bladder  empty.  Examina- 
tion of  thorax  and  brain  was  not  permitted. — Medic.  Neuigk. 

In  connection  with  this  case  the  translator  thinks  it  not  out  of  place 

to  mention  A    Case  of  Pernicious  Intermittent  Fever. ^  On  April,  1856, 

I  made  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  G.  S.  Ward,  of  this  city,  a  post-mortem 

examination  of  the  body  of  Ellen  Gilroy,  aged  5  years.     Up  to  August, 

he  had  been  a  very  healthy  child.     At  that  time  her  parents  re- 
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moved  into  a  very  malarioas  portion  of  one  of  our  suburbs,  wbero  they 
have  lived  since.  About  3-5  months  ago  Ellen  had  suffered  from  an 
active  attack  of  intermittent.  Her  mother  procured  her  some  quinine, 
which  broke  up  the  fever.  On  Sunday,  April  ISth,  she  was  again  seized 
with  a  chill  and  subsequent  fever.  On  Monday  she  was  well.  Tuesday 
morning  at  about  9i^  o  clock,  after  she  had  been  playing  with  other  chil- 
dren in  the  street,  she  was  again  seized  with  a  chill  and  went  to  bed. 
After  a  little  while  (20-80  minutes)  her  mother,  engaged  about  the  room, 
heard  a  feeble  moan,  and  found  her  lying  on  the  face.  In  a  few  moments 
the  child,  apparently  unconscious,  expired. 

Obduction,  6  hours  P.  M;  marble-whiteness  over  the  face  and  body, 
lips  livid ;  no  suffusion  of  eyes  or  face,  no  foam  at  the  mouth  or  nose. 
Abdomen :  great  engorgement  of  all  abdominal  viscera,  especially  the 
wpUen  and  liver.  The  former  weighed  14  ounces,  its  longitudinal  diam- 
eter was  Qi  inches;  transversely  it  measured  4  inches,  was  rather  more 
friable  than  usual.  No  structural  change  of  any  organ  could  be  observed. 
Thoracic  cavity :  Organs  normal.  Brain:  examination  not  permitted. 
— Medical  &  Surgical  Reporter. 


A  Case  of  Excision  of  the  Hip  Joint  for  Morbus  Coxarius,  with  re- 
marks upon  the  propriety  of  such  an  operation,  and  a  summary 
account  of  the  recorded  cases  up  to  the  present  time.  By  R.  A. 
KiNLOCH,  M.  p.,  Surgeon  to  tbe  Boperi Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on 
Surgery  in  the  Charleston  Summer  Medical  Institute. 

John  McAllen,  a  native  of  Ireland,  aged  twenty,  a  laborer  by  occupa- 
tion, was  admitted  into  tbe  Boper  Hospital  on  the  2d  of  April,  1850. 
Two  years  previous  be  began  to  suffer  from  vague,  undefined  pain  about 
the  lumbar  region  and  tbe  bip  joint  of  the  right  side.  From  time  to 
time  he  bad  been  compelled  to  lie  up  for  a  short  period,  but  never,  until 
nine  months  ago,  bad  he  been  sufficiently  unwell  to  be  obliged  to  give 
up  bis  usual  avocations.  More  lately  bis  attention  bad  been  attracted 
by  a  decided  swelling  beginning  to  manifest  itself  upon  the  front  of  bis 
thigh.  This  had  gone  on  increasing  for  several  weeks,  until  it  had  at- 
tained its  present  volume.  There  was  also  a  disposition,  lately,  for  the 
thigh  to  become  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and  now  the  limb  could  not  be 
entirely  straightened.  Upon  examination  of  the  patient,  who  was  ema- 
ciated and  presented  a  marked  scrofulous  appearance,  I  found  a  large 
fluctuating  swelling,  evidently  sub-fascial,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
anterior  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the  right  thigh.  The  thigh  was 
slightly  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and  the  knee  and  foot  turned  a  little  iu  ; 
the  limb,  genenilly,  was  emaciated.  There  was  likewise  a  small  swell iug 
over  the  nates,  behind  and  lower  than  the  trochanter :  this,  like  the  lar- 
ger swelling,  did  not  in  any  way  disappear  on  pressure.  The  swelling 
upon  the  thigh  was  what  had  given  the  patient  most  anxiety,  and  in- 
duced him  to  come  to  the  hospital.  He  only  wanted  something  done 
for  this,  as  he  felt  well  enough,  as  yet,  to  go  about,  and  for  aught  els« 
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would  oot  have  been  disposed  to  lie  up.  The  diagnosis  was  at  once 
made  out  as  Morbus  Coxarius.  The  swellings  were  considered  to  be 
chronic  abscesses,  but  at  first  I  could  not  determine  if  they  commuiri- 
cated  with  the  joint.  The  disease  of  the  joint  did  not  seem  to  hmr^ 
progressed  very  far,  as  the  patient  walked  very  regular,  and  the  joint 
appeared  very  well :  no  grating  could  be  dbcovered  on  manipulatioQ| 
nor  did  extensive  movement  give  much  pain.  I  delayed  openine  the 
abscesses  for  several  days,  in  order  to  watch  a  little  the  constitutionid 
power  of  my  patient,  and  further,  too,  to  have  my  diagnosis  mjre  cer- 
tain. I  prescribed  for  him  cod  liver  oil  Jss.  with  wine  ^ij.,  three  times 
a  day,  and  an  anodyne  at  night.  April  10th,  the  abscess  of  the  thieh 
having  materially  increased  in  size,  and  the  patient  complaining  of  the 
feeling  of  tension,  I  made  a  kind  of  valvular  opening  at  the  dependani 
part,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  and  evacuated  a  large 
quantity  of  thin  pus.  April  22d  I  punctured  the  abscess  over  the  nat^s, 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  both  abscesses  having  refilled,  were  again  opened 
on  several  occasions.  May  4th,  distinct  fluctuation  was  discoverabte 
higher  up,  behind  the  trochanter.  A  puncture  was  made  here,  and  con- 
siderable  pus  flowed  away,  mixed,  it  appeared,  with  synovial  fluid.  Con- 
sequent upon  this,  there  supervened  considerable  irritative  fever,  with 
gastric  disturbance  and  great  restlessness.  The  oil  was  now  discon- 
tinued, and  p.  gum  opii,  gr.  j.,  with  a  glass  of  wine,  given  every  three 
hours.  The  distressing  symptoms  were  modified  after  a  couple  of  days, 
and  the  opium  was  then  only  given  at  bed  time.  The  discharge  from 
the  last  abscess  was  now  very  copious  and  offensive.  I  had  expressed  a 
gloomy  prognosis  to  some  friends  of  the  patient,  and  on  this  account  I 
was  applied  to,  on  May  10th,  to  give  him  a  discharge  from  the  hospital, 
his  friends  preferring  that  he  should  die  at  home.  At  their  earnest  so- 
licitation, a  few  days  after,  1  consented  to  visit  him  privately.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  few  days,  I  was  much  pleased  to  notice  that  a  decided 
improvement  had  taken  place  under  a  free  allowance  of  good  wine,  with 
nourishing  diet,  and  opiates  given  when  required.  The  discharge, 
though,  continued  profuse,  and  there  were  manv  evidences  of  extensive 
disease  of  the  joint.  Once  or  twice,  when  at  the  hospital,  he  heard  me 
say  something  about  dead  bone  and  the  persistence  of  the  discharge. 
He  now  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  not  in  any  way  take  out  the  dead 
bone,  saying  that  ho  would  submit  to  any  operation  that  promised  suc- 
cess. Eight  or  ten  days  elapsed,  and  finding  that  the  discharge  was  as 
profuse  as  ever,  moreover  tnat  ugly  bed-sores  were  about  appearing,  I 
began  to  think  that  excision  of  the  joint  might  offer  a  little  chance  He 
seemed  strong  enough  to  stand  an  operation  quickly  performed,  and  this 
appeared  the  only  alternative  left.  I  then  fairly  stated  to  him  my 
opinion,  and  told  him  how  slight  a  chance  the  operation  afforded  ;  that 
it  might  hasten  his  end.  He  decided  that  the  attempt  should  be  made. 
1  assumed  the  responsibility;  but  I  determined  that  first  I  would  explore 
the  condition  of  the  joint  by  making  a  free  opening  upon  it  through  the 
cavity  of  a  large  abscess,  just  above  the  trochanter,  and  over  the  head 
of  the  femur.  To  open  this  abscess  freely,  I  conceived  to  be  proper 
practice,  even  though  I  did  not  intend  to  resect  the  joint.  It  wuuld  be 
but  the  carrying  out  the  improved  plan  of  Mr  Qay  for  treating  suppu- 
rating joints.  If  the  capsule  of  the  joint  was  found  open,  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  caried,  then  I  would  proceed  to  resect.     Previous  to  com- 
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ineooiog  mj  isk^onB,  1  kad  decided^  by  the  test  of  N^I&toii«  that  the 
l^e$d  i  the' UmoiT  fooi  iiill  in  the  acetabulnm.    On  the  Slat  Maj, 
1856|  my  patient  having  been  brought  untter  the  influence  of  ether,  (I 
used  0ther  then  instead  of  ohloroform  for  the  first  and  last  time,  at  the 
tfu^estion  of  a  friend ;  the  patient  took  fully  a  pound  before  he  became 
affected,)  was  turned  slightly  upon  the  left  dide,  and  held  in  that  posi- 
tion by  assistants.     I  then  thrust  the  point  of  a  small  amputating  knife 
a  litde  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  trochanter,  and  canying  it  upwards 
and  outwards,  and  then  downwards  and  backwards,  formed  a  semilunar 
incision  encircling  the  trochanter,  and  consequently  had  a  sort  of  semi- 
lunar flap  with  the  convexity  upwards.     The  knife  went  easily  through 
the  walls  of  the  abscess  alluded  to  above,  and  exposed  its  entire  cavity. 
The  finger  passed  in,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  discovered  plainly 
considerable  destruction  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  and  also  the  head 
of  the  bone,  still  in  the  acetabulum,  but  quite  rough,  and  partially  de- 
stroyed by  caries;  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum,  too,  could  be  felt  con- 
siderably diseased.    Under  these  circumstances,  I  conceived  it  best  to 
proceed  and  resect  the  head  of  the  femur.    The  point  of  the  knife  was 
accordingly  passed  across  the  portions  of  the  capsule  yet  entire.     My 
assistant  then  flexed  and  adduoted  the  thigh,  and  the  round  ligament 
not  holding,  the  head  was  thrown  out  of  the  cavity,  and  then  forced  as 
much  as  possible  through  the  external  wound.     I  next  passed  the  chain- 
saw  behind  the  head  and  neck,  and  quickly  divided  the  bone  above  the 
trochanters.     Proceeding  to  examine  the  acetabulum,  I  was  shocked  at 
the  extent  of  the  disease.     The  brim  was  rough  and  crumbling,  and 
there  was  an  extensive  perforation  of  the  floor.     With  the  gouge  forceps 
I  took  away  some  portions  of  the  brim,  but  soon  desisted,  as  I  felt  it 
impossible  to  take  away  anything  like  the  whole  of  the  diseased  struc- 
tures.   The  wound  was  brought  together  by  a  few  sutures,  the  lower 
end  only  kept  open  by  a  little  lint  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  discharge, 
the  patient  removed  to  bed,  and  the  limb  extended  and  kept  steady  by 
pillows.    Not  reacting  as  well  as  I  desired,  I  ordered  brandy  freely  until 
my  afternoon  visit,  also  a  full  dose  of  opium.     In  the  afternoon  his  con- 
dition seemed  better;  he  had  warmth  of  skin  and  a  fair  pulse.     The 
brandy  was  continued  according  to  the  indication  during  the  night,  but 
upon  my  morning  visit  I  was  sorry  to  discover  a  greater  disposition  to 
collapse.    From  this  time  he  refused  to  respond  to  the  most  active  inter- 
nal and  external  stimulation,  but  sank  and  died,  not  quite  thirty  hours 
after  the  operation.     I  was  not  able  to  examine  the  body  after  death. 

Remarks, — One  of  the  prominent  features  of  modern  surgery  is  its 
conservatism.  This  is  especially  evidenced  by  the  number  of  operations 
now  performed  for  the  excision  of  joints,  in  consequence  either  of  inju- 
ries or  diseases  which  formerly  seemed  to  necessitate  amputation.  We 
may  say  now,  with  reference  to  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity,  that 
good  surgery  always  calls  for  excision,  where  amputation  b  the  only  al- 
ternative. Even  though  excision  should  offier  a  little  more  risk  to  life — 
which,  however,  cannot  be  affirmed  -  it  is  rendered  attractive  and  pre- 
ferable when  we  think  of  the  advantages  of  possessing  a  useful  member. 
With  the  larger  joints  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  rule  of  practice  is  not 
so  strikingly  clear  nor  so  certainly  flxed ;  or,  at  any  rate,  there  exists 
more  contruversy  as  to  the  expediency  of  excision  m  injuries  and  dis*> 
emtB  of  theae  struotur^s^    To  dedde  oorr^tly,  it  is  evident  that  truth 
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must  be  elicited  on  two  important  pointa  :  on  the  comparative  danger  to 
life  from  amputation,  and  from  excision,  and  the  utility  of  the  limb 
after  successful  excision,  when  compared  to  an  artificial  substitute.  To 
determine  these  points,  the  excisions  of  the  several  joints  must  be  con- 
sidered separately,  and  compared  with  the  several  amputations  which  in 
practice  may  become  their  substitutes.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  hip 
joint,  the  excision  must  be  contrasted  with  the  amputation  through  the 
joint ;  while  with  the  knee  and  ankle  joints,  the  excisions  are  to  be  oon- 
trasted  with  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  leg.  It  will  be  perceived, 
then,  that  the  question  is^  not  precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
three  large  joints  of  the  lower  extremity.  When  considering  amputation 
or  excision  of  the  hip  joint,  we  must  decide,  first,  which  of  the  two  ope- 
rations offers  less  risk  to  life;  and,  secondly,  the  probable  usefulness  of 
tLe  limb  after  excision.  We  cannot  well  speak  of  the  utility  of  the 
member  as  compared  with  a  substitute,  because  no  contrivance  that  we 
know  of  is  worthy  of  such  a  name.  We  have  only  to  consider  whether 
the  limb,  after  even  successful  excision,  is  not  worse  than  useless — ^is 
not  a  positive  incumbrance.  If  it  be  an  incumbrance,  the  merits  of  ex- 
cision of  the  joint  would  have  to  rest  upon  its  claim  of  occasioning  leas 
danger  to  life.  If  such  claims  could  not  be  substantiated,  then  exci- 
sion would  be  bad  surgery ,  amputation  would  be  correct  practice  But 
as  to  the  exscction  of  the  knee  and  ankle  joints,  the  danger  of  these,  as 
compared  with  the  respective  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  must 
first  be  weighed,  and  then  a  decision  must  be  further  founded  upon  the 
known  usefulness  of  the  limb,  in  each  case,  after  successful  exsection,  as 
contrasted  with  its  usefulness  after  successful  amputation,  when  there  has 
been  provided  an  artificial  leg  or  foot. 

These  are  the  two  prominent  questions,  when  considering  the  propri- 
ety of  exsectious  of  the  hip,  knee,  or  other  joints,  as  substitutes  for  am- 
putation. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  another  question  of 
paramount  importance  which  couies  up  in  many  cases  of  diseased  joints, 
viz.  :  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  any  operative  procedure.  This  is  the 
first  question  to  be  determined,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  diseases  of 
the  joints  considered  constitutional  in  their  character ;  or  when,  along 
with  the  diseased  joint,  we  have  functional  or  organic  disease  of  some 
important  organ.  The  rule  of  surgery  is  very  plain  as  to  the  latter  con- 
tingency. Very  rarely  would  an  amputation  or  excision,  of  the  kind  we 
are  considering,  be  a  justifiable  procedure  in  a  patient  with  diseased 
lungs  or  kidneys.  But  the  rule  is  perhaps  not  so  fixed  in  reference  t«i 
the  first  contingency.  In  regarding  the  topical  manifestation,  we  m»y 
be  directed  back  to  some  general  disease,  some  abnormal  blood  crash's. 
There  may  be  some  practitioners  who,  carried  away  with  a  transcenden- 
tal humoralism,  look  only  to  this,  and  can  see  no  philosophy  in  active 
local  interference.  Others — and  we  must  think  these  the  more  rational 
— cannot  see  why  the  common  rules  of  surgery  should  be  departed  from, 
when  dealing  with  the  effects  of  the  disease  in  a  particular  texture,  be- 
cause the  local  changes  may  be  obscurely  traceable  to  faults  in  the  gene- 
ral nutrition ;  admitting  the  Olooil  craatSy  they  cannot,  on  this  ac<K)unt, 
forget  that  the  local  affection  mn^  Ite  the  source  of  incr^c nd p^jfenc^  to 
the  ijeneral  disease,  and  likewise  that  it  may  he  indfp^  fa*tft/  pro- 
gr^ssive. 

How  are  we  to  discoveie  truth  in  reference  to  these  debatable  points  ? 
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To  reaBon  d  priori j  we  may  approximate  it^  by  applying  the  commoD 
principles  of  snrgical  science,  of  ai:aiogy,  and  of  common  sense;  but 
to  reach  it  definitely,  we  must  be  ^ided  by  experience  alone — we  must 
lean  upon  the  solid  basis  of  statistical  data. 

First,  then,  to  glance  at  these  principles,  and  then  at  the  statistical 
data,  so  far  as  this  may  bear  upon  the  propriety  of  excision  of  the  hip 
joint  in  *'  Morbus  Coxarius/'  The  pathology  of  this  affection  I  will 
say,  in  a  few  words,  is  scrofulous  caries,  beginning,  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  casesj  in  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  attended,  sooner  or  later, 
where  disease  progresses,  with  destructive  ulceration  of  the  cartilages 
and  the  ligamentous  tissue  of  the  joint,  going  on  finally  to  daries  of  the 
floor  and  brim  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  about 
the  joint,  which  may  at  last  communicate  externally,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  open  within  the  pelvis.  The  progress  of  the  disease  may 
be  in  one  of  several  directions.  Sometimes  it  is  favorable,  a  limit  taking 
place  to  the  destructive  process,  successful  attempt  at  new  ossific  produc- 
tion, with  gradual  cessation  of  the  discharge  results,  the  joint  becoming 
anchyloeed  ;  or  a  further  destructive  progress  may  have  first  eventuated 
in  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  its  proper  cavity,  and 
its  subsequent  fixation  upon  the  ilium,  the  acetabulum  recovering  from 
disease ;  or,  lastly,  an  actual  separation  of  the  caried  head  of  the  femur 
from  the  shaft,  and  its  subsequent  exfoliation,  may  prove  the  beginning 
of  a  hopeful  result.  At  other  times,  the  progress  is  in  the  more  fearful 
direction  :  the  patient  becomes  worn  out,  and  dies  from  hectic,  the  local 
disease  having  extended  its  ravages,  and  the  abnormal  hfood  crasin  hav- 
ing become  more  confirmed ;  often,  too,  other  and  more  important  or- 
gans have  sufiered  from  destructive  disease. 

Now,  in  legard  to  the  treatment  of  such  an  affection,  the  principles  of 
surgery  should  be  clear  and  determined.  The  general  blood  crusts 
must  be  corrected,  if  possible,  and  its  morbid  local  manifestation  con- 
trolled. The  means  for  fulfilling  the  first  indication  will  assist  in  fulfill- 
ing the  second ;  but  these  must  net  be  relied  on  alone ;  general  and 
local  treatment  must  go  together.  The  kind  of  local  treatment,  however, 
must  be  determined,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  degree  of  progress  the 
disease  has  made.  In  the  early  stages,  the  local  treatment  might  have 
for  its  paramount  object  the  controlling  of  increased  local  vascular  ex- 
citement ;  but  at  a  later  period  the  indication  is  not  so  simple — for  we 
have  to  deal  with  superadded  sources  of  disease,  in  the  shape  of  puru- 
lent accumulation,  and  dead  cartilage  and  bone.  The  principles  of  sur- 
gery, now,  would  seem  to  call  for  more  active  local  interference — for  we 
know  of  but  one  way  of  dealing  with  dead  bone  :  it  must  be  removed — 
for  it  is  J  to  all  intents  and  purpottes,  a  foreign  b<jd^.  We  hesitate 
not  to  carry  out  this  principle  m  caries  or  necrosis  attacking  most  other 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  whether  connected  or  not  with  strumous  disease. 
The  indication  is  ever  the  same,  and  we  should  refrain  from  carrying  it 
out  only  where  the  operative  procedure  necessary  for  so  doing  would  be 
almost  certainly  destructive  of  life,  as  in  the  caries  of  the  spinal  column, 
for  example. 

Does  the  operatiye  procedure  for  the  removal  of  the  necrosed  bone,  in 
'^  Hip  Disease,''  involve  an  amount  of  risk  sufficient  to  deter  us  from 
resorting  to  it  ?    I  will  answer  this  hereafter. 

The  same  kind  of  blood  crasis  often  presents  us  with  local  diseased 
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manifestations  in  other  straetores  and  or^ns  :  in  the  Ijmphatio  giandSy 
the  breast,  the  testicle.  If  disease  progresses  far  enoogh  in  these  or- 
gans to  threaten  life  by  hectic,  in  consequence  of  the  wasting  discharge 
and  the  irritative  action  engendered  and  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  dis- 
eased, weak,  and  d^ing  tissues,  does  any  principle  of  surgery  advise 
B;ain8t  operative  interference  because  of  scro^osisr  I  think  not 
ay  I  not,  then,  make  bold  to  say,  that  the  principles  of  science,  aoal- 
Offy,  and  common  sense,  offer  no  objection  to  surgical  interference  in  the 
disease  under  consideration,  but  rather  urge  its  propriety  f 

If  we  appeal  in  the  same  direction  for  a  decision  as  to  the  ohcioe  of 
the  two  operations  above  referred  to,  tl»ere  would  seem  to  be  ereii  leas 
room  for  disputation  hero  than  there  is  with  the  previous  question.  The 
important  parts  necessarily  cut  through  in  amputation,  the  degree  of 
shock  resulting,  the  extent  of  the  wound  made  by  the  procedure,  enable 
us  at  once  to  pronounce  upon  the  likelihood  of  a  much  greater  attendant 
fatality  than  would  follow  the  comparatively  small  operation  of  exciaioB. 

For  information  as  to  the  utility  of  the  limb  after  sucoessfal  excisioni 
we  can  assuredly  rely  upon  experience  alone.  The  result  of  this  expe- 
rience I  will  show  in  presenting  the  statistical  data,  and  then,  too,  we 
shall  see  what  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  conclusions  already  oiriv- 
ed  at  by  d  priori  reasoning. 

Mr.  Charles  White,  of  England,  in  1769,  seems  to  have  first  suggest- 
ed the  excision  ef  the  Hip  Joint ;  he,  however,  never  practiced  the  op- 
eration. Schmals,  a  Saxon  surgeon,  in  1816,  first  removed  the  head  of 
the  femur  for  <<  Morbus  Coxarius".  He  did  not,  though,  practice  re* 
section  of  the  bone,  for  the  head  was  found  already  separated  ^m  the 
neck ;  nevertheless,  his  operation  is  justly  made  to  rank  under  this  head. 
In  England,  the  operation  was  first  performed  by  Mr.  Anthony  White, 
in  1818  ;  and  it  attracted  much  attention  because  of  its  novel^  and  its 
successful  result.  Mr.  Hewson,  of  Dublin,  repeated  the  operation  in 
1823,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  1836.  Besiaes  Sir  B.  Brodie's  caae, 
we  find,  after  Howson's,  an  account  of  some  seven  operations  by  Heim, 
SchlitchiDg,  Kluge,  Vogel,  and  Textor.  The  operation,  howevor,  pass- 
ed into  a  kind  of  oblivion,  until  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  1845,  lent  it  the  au- 
thority of  his  distinguished  name.  He  deserves  the  credit  of  reviving 
it  in  Great  Britain,  for  it  has  since  been  practiced  by  many  of  the  beet 
surgeons  in  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  has  there  become  a  reeegM- 
zed  procedure.  Elsewhere  it  has  been  little  resorted  to. — OkarleMtam 
Medical  Journal  &  Review. 
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A  TRIP  TO  TENNESSEE. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  attend  the  recent  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad,  in  the 
City  of  Memphis,  from  which  place,  we  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville, as  a  delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
have  very  rarely  had  altogether  so  pleasant  a  visit  anywhere, 
as  this,  to  the  noble  State  of  Tennessee.  Memphis  is  rapidly 
becoming  one,  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  West,  and 
with  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  expanded  views  prevailing 
there,  it  is  difficult  to  put  a  limit  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
city ;  with  all  our  hearts,  we  say,  may  they  realize  all  and  even 
more  than  they  anticipate, — by  the  way,  we  hope  to  see  the 
Medical  College  of  that  city,  keeping  pace  in  growth  and 
prosperity  with  the  other  interests,  and  indeed  we  know  but 
few  points  better  located  tor  a  Medical  School,  than  this,  and 
hope  soon  to  see  the  talent  and  science  belonging  to  the  Fac- 
ulty fully  rewarded.  Long  shall  we  remember  the  public,  and 
especially  the  private  hospitality  of  the  City  of  Memphis. 

As  before  intimated,  from  Memphis,  we  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville, to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  convened  in  that  city  on  the  5th  of  May ;  and  here 
again,  we  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  and  utterly  dead  to  all 
the  more  honorable  and  elevated  emotions,  if  we  hud  failed  to 
be  responsive  to  the  generous,  and  we  may  say  magnificent 
entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Association  by  the  "  City 
of  Rooks ;"  and  upon  the  whole,  we  have  returned  to  our 
homes,  fully  convinced  that  the  people  of  Tennessee  are  a  no- 
ble and  generous  hearted  race,  and  do  every  thing  upon  a 
large  scale ;  and  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether  there  is  a  place 
in  the  Union,  where  a  more  elegant  and  profuse  hospitality 
can  be  found  than  in  the  City  of  Nashville ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Science  of  Medicine  must  be  more  highly  appre- 
ciated there  than  we  usually  find  it  elsewhere,  as  the  citi- 
zens generally  seemed  to  vie  with  the  medical  men  of  the 
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city,  in  bestowing  distinguished  attention  upon  the  Associa* 
tion. 


ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 


This  Institution  opened  on  the  1st  Monday  in  May,  with  an 
interesting  Introductory,  by  Prof.  J.  Boring,  which  will  be 
found  in  this  number  of  our  Journal ;  a  good  class  is  already 
in  attendance — larger  than  last  year  at  the  same  period  we 
are  assured  by  the  Dean,  whose  calculation  is,  that  there  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  class  of  1857,  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
over  that  of  the  last  Session. 

The  facilities  for  teaching  in  various  ways  have  been  very 
considerably  increased  by  late  additions  made  to  the  applian- 
ces of  the  College,  upon  the  return  of  Prof.  Westmoreland 
from  Europe,  and  the  completion  and/cception  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  chemical  Apparatus. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  occupied  our 
own  building,  which  is  now  sufficiently  completed  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed — the  dissect- 
ing room  we  would  particularly  mention  as  most  complete, 
and  amply  filled,  as  we  are  assured,  with  fine  anatomical  ma- 
terial, and,  altogether,  we  can  say,  we  think  without  much 
boasting,  that  our  arrangements  for  teaching  medicine  are 
not  to  be  despised,  if  we  do  hold  our  sessions  in  the  simmer^ 
to  which  some  are  so  bitterly  opposed. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  consider  good  advantages  for 
teaching  the  Science  of  Medicine  oftered  by  the  Atlanta  Medi- 
cal College,  we  are,  as  heretofore,  progressivej  and,  at  a  proper 
time,  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  enter  into  any  practical,  fea- 
sible and  common  sense  extension  of  facilities  and  requisitions 
for  graduation,  that  may  be  generally  adopted.  As  to  the  ad- 
vice we  have  occasionally  received  of  late  (since  we  have 
grown  up  to  be  worthy  of  notice)  from  those  who  pretend  to 
have  a  higher  standard,  all  we  have  to  say,  is,  gentlemen,  we 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  interest  in  our 
welfare,  but  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  the  rightj  if  not 
competent  to  the  task  of  taking  care  of  ourselves,  and  shall 
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pursue  the  course  dictated  by  our  sense  of  right  and  pro- 
priety. 


SAVANNAH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


Upon  our  recent  trip  to  the  American  Medical  Association, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  two  of 
the  Professors  in  this  Institution,  and  having  been  assured,  in 
the  most  positive  manner,  that  their  recent  circular  was  not 
intended  as  an  attack  upon  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  we, 
of  course,  are  willing  to  give  them  the  benefit  ot  that  dis- 
claimer through  our  columns,  and  at  the  same  time,  would  as- 
sure them  that  we  are  perfectly  wiUing^  that  they  should  pursue 
their  own  course,  and  regulate  the  particular  policy  of  their 
own  institution,  provided  they  do  not  attempt  to  bring  into 
discredit,  in  an  unfair  way,  the  plan  which  we  (in  the  exercise 
of  the  same  right  which  we  accord  to  others)  have  thought  fit 
to  adopt. 

The  truth  is,  we  believe  those  controlling  the  Savannah 
College  to  be  gentlemen,  and  feel  rather  kindly  than  other- 
wise towards  the  members  of  the  Faculty  with  whom  we  have 
recently  become  acquainted,  and  while,  from  the  position 
which  they  have  thought  fit  to  assume,  we  can  not  possibly  be 
otherwise  than  antagonistic,  we  assure  them  that  we  are  just 
SB  friendly  as  human  nature  can  be  expected  to  be,  towards 
those  whose  declared  policy  strikes  a  blow  at  the  Institution 
with  which  we  are  connected.  While  we  have,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  manifested  a  difierent 
spirit  from  that  which  controls  us  at  present  (the  present 
mood  being  the  result  of  assurances,  the  sincerity  of  which 
we  could  not  question)  we  must  nevertheless  say,  that  with 
the  lights  then  before  us,  a  sense  of  invaded  rights  compelled 
us  to  adopt  the  course  pursued. 


JtSir  Proceedings  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
our  next  number.  Received  through  courtesy  jf  Nashville 
Joornal,  but  too  late  for  publication. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

From  the  fact  that  the  number  of  delegates  in  attendance  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  was 
nothing  like  so  large  as  usual,  and  from  the  failure  upon  the 
part  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  profession,  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  to  attend,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  wan- 
ing interest  in  its  deliberations. 

The  truth  is,  the  practical  working  of  this  body  clearly  con- 
vinces us  that  elements  have  already  been  introduced  into  its 
operations,  which  will  finally  scatter  it  to  the  winds,  uoleas 
more  wisdom  and  less  ambition  is  found  in  its  future  proceed- 
ings. As  a  social  ^<  re-nuion,''  and  as  an  occasion  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  contributions  to  science,  and  as  an  organiaed 
arrangement  for  the  diflnsion  of  these  treasures,  it  has  oia- 
hearty  good  will;  but  as  an  instrument  for  the  elevation  of  a 
favored  few,  and  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  an  anniud 
volley  of  abuse  of  the  medical  Colleges,  from  disappointed  as- 
pirants for  Professors'  chairs,  it  shall  ever  have  our  heariy  awi- 
demnoMon.  We  must  confess  ourselves  really  sick  of  this 
eternal  cry  about  the  inferiority  of  the  medical  profesaion  of 
the  United  States.  Our  doctrine  (and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  it)  is,  that  the  medical  men  of  this  country  are  laily 
as  good  as  the  people  deservcy  or  are  willing  to  poiffor^  and  with 
fully  as  large  a  share  of  practical  skill  in  the  treatment  <^  di&* 
ease,  (belonging  to  their  country)  as  can  be  found  upon  the 
globe. 

In  saying  this  much,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  underrtood  m 
contending  for  the  position,  that  the  system  of  American 
Medical  education  is  the  best  in  the  world ;  but  we  do  contend, 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  this  country,  you  cannot  siip- 
port  a  system  of  a  much  more  expensive  and  extended  <^ar- 
acter  than  the  present,  for  while  it  is  true  that  many  graduate 
and  commence  practice  who  are  but  indifferently  prepared^ 
they  generally  settle  in  communities  who  would  not  or  could 
not  remunerate  a  medical  man,  who  had  spent  double  or  treble 
the  time  in  fitting  himself  for  his  profession. 

Some,  more  fastidious  than  wise,  may  object  to  the  wmmty 
view  of  the  subject,  but  in  this  country,  with  theinnamevaUe^ 
avenues  to  wealth,  you  will  not  find  men  devoliog  jnudif 


^  money  to  a  profession — attended  at  best  with  so  many  sae- 
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rifices — and  afibrding  no  adequate  return,  in  its  revenue, 
for  what  has  been  e3cpended  upon  it — this  tee  know  to  be  the 
fact,  the  prating  of  would-be,  and  over-wise  reformers^  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  which  especially  comes  with  a  bad 
grace  from  thos^  who  are  in  a  position  to  "  offer  n^edical 
education,  without  money  and  without  price/' 


ONIYERSmr  OF  NASHVILLE. 

In  the  Iftdt  ntrmber  of  our  Journal,  we  intimated  that  an 
impression  existed  upon  our  part,  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Nash- 
ville School  had  adted  in  bad  faith  towards  the  Atlanta  Medi- 
cal College,  in  requiring  the  withdrawal  of  Prof.  Buchanan, 
from  the  position  which  he  occupied  in  the  latter  institution. 

At  a  recent  conference,  however,  with  some  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Nashville  College,  we  have  had  facts 
and  assurances  satisfactorily  supplied,  which  enable  us  to  re- 
lieve the  Faculty y  from  the  imputation  of  any  improper  motive 
or  diahonorable  inteotion  in  connection  with  that  matter. 


BOOKS,  &C.,  RECEIVED. 


We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Blanchard 
k  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  through  Messrs.  J.  J.  Richards  k  Co., 
of  this  city.  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  ^Physiology  of 
Man,  by  Todd  k  Bowman,  complete  in  one  volume  with  298 
illustrations, — ^Ludlow's  Medical  Examinations — and  a  new 
Edition  of  Churchill  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  including 
those  of  Pregnancy  and  childbed,  revised  by  the  Author,  and 
with  notes  and  additions,  by  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  with  sundry  pamphlets,  &;c.,  which  will  be  re- 
viewed in  the  next  number  of  our  Journal,  our  engagements 
being  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  them  jus- 
tice at  present 

In  this  coanection,  we  would  rermark,  that  books  may  be  sent 
to^  us,  throtigh  Messrs.  J.  J.  Hichards  k  Co.,  of  Atlanta, 
whose  establishment  we  would  recommend  to  our  friends  as 
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offering  inducements  in  the  way  of  mpply  and  temis  apon 
which  their  books  are  offered. 


Address  of  C.  K.  WiNSTON,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangement 8,  for  the  American  Medical  Association^  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee^  and  of  the  Medical  Profession  of  Nashville. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation : — ^This,  I  believe,  is  the  Tenth  Anaoal  meeting  of  this  As- 
sociation. As  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arranffements  and  Recep> 
tioo,  I  am  charged  with  the  agreeable  dutj  of  weloo*niDg  yon  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  an  1  the  City  of  Nashville.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  lan- 
guage to  express  this  sentiment  with  sufficient  cordialitj.  I  only  add, 
gentlemen,  in  common  phrase,  ^'  Yon  are  more  than  welcome." 

You  are  the  representatives  of  a  profession,  distinguished  alike  for  its 
antiquity,  its  scientific  attainments,  and  its  usefulness.  It  constitutea 
the  true  link  between  science  and  philanthropy — moral,  intellectnal 
and  physical.  You  come  from  every  portion  of  this  glorious  repub- 
lic— from  the  Kenebec  to  the  Rio  Grande — from  orange  groyes  and 
golden  sands — from  mountains  clad  in  eternal  snow,  and  valleyr  ami- 
ling  in  perpetual  verdure.  You  come  not  for  purposes  of  self  aggran- 
dizement or  personal  ambition,  nor  yet  to  advance  the  schemes  of  par- 
ties or  stir  up  the  antipathies  of  sections.  '<  You  know  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West ;"  but  you  come  as  a  company  of  philanthro- 
pists, a  band  of  brethren,  that  you  may  pour  the  acquisitions  of  another 
year  into  a  common  treasury,  kneel  side  by  side  at  a  common  altar,  and 
drink  the  living  water  as  it  gushes  from  a  common  fountain.  You  have 
come  to  maintain  the  dignity,  to  elevate  the  ensign  of  a  profession,  to 
which  you  have  devoted  your  lives,  and  to  which  you  have  linked  your 
fortunes. 

You  are  the  cultivators  of  a  profession  eminently  progressive,  admit- 
ting to  the  fullest  extent  the  spirit  and  genius  of  enterprise.  So  much 
may  not  be  so  fully  said  of  others.  Who  could  expect  at  this  or  any  oth- 
er day,  to  cmbehish  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  or  improve  the 
pleadings  of  Chitty,  or  re-poise  the  scales  of  justice?  Where  are  the 
men  wi(h  commissions  never  so  divine,  who  would  attempt  to  re-eaat  the 
logic  which  made  Felix  tremble,  or  adorn  the  doctrine  of  justification  bj 
faith?  Who  hopes  now  to  shed  addiiional  light  on  the  pathway  to  die 
skies,  or  sing  in  strains  more  immortal  than  the  triumphs  of  the  croes  ! 
Not  so  with  Medicine.  Yours  is  a  rising  orb — magnificent  in  its  propor- 
tions— while  others  have  reached  the  zenith,  yours  has  but  begun  to  mount 
the  heavens — while  others  have  begun  to  fade,  yotirs  knows  no  eclipse  nor 
decline  You  revere  the  names  of  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham,  of  Brown 
and  Cullen,  with  a  host  of  others;  you  treasure  up  their  maxims,  but  you 
acknowledge  no  matter,  you  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  no  Gamaliel.  You 
have  come  to  the  day  of  free  thought,  of  free  investigation  and  free 
speec*  You  call  in  question  the  most  hoary,  as  well  as  the  mott  recent 
fact,  a::  I  you  are  daily  revealing,  in  flooJs  of  light,  principles  hid  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 
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You  are  eminently  the  student8  of  nature.  While  others  may  be  led 
^long  dabloas  by  mortal  pedagogues,  yonr  teacher  dwells  in  the  realms 
of  eternel  light,  and  guides  with  hand  unseen  and  unerring  to  essences 
and  fint  oaoses.  The  formative  chrystal  and  germinil  dot  are  alike  trans- 
parent before  yon.  You  are  taught  the  mysteries  of  the  living  principle ; 
the  scalpel  and  retort  are  your  companions,  while  you  revel  in  the  won- 
ders of  the  microscopic  wo.  Id.  You  understand,  somewhat,  tL^*  laws  uy 
which  a  mote  or  a  mountain  is  formed,  a  monad  or  a  man  ii  mau^;.  The 
spear  of  grass  which  lifts  its  head  in  the  distant  solitude,  the  lordly  oak 
and  imperial  ceder,  instruct  you,  while  air  and  earth,  and  sea,  with  the 
creepL^g  multitude  yield  treasures  at  your  command. 

Tou  are  the  veterans  of  a  thousand  battle  fields,  not  in  mortal  strife 
where  man  meets  man  iu  sanguinary  conflict;  but  where  a  secret  and  im- 
palpable foe — a  tyrant  who  has  reigned  from  Adam  till  now — di-poses 
his  secret  forces  and  directs  theii  deadly  shafts.  When  others  have 
turned  back  affrighted  and  aghast,  you,  single-handed  and  alone,  have 
met  ^'  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  the  darkness,"  and  the  destruction 
"  which  wasteth  at  noonday,"  despoiletb  them  of  '*  the  armor  wherein 
they  trusted,"  and  have  driven  them  ignominious,  from  the  field. 

Wore  the  victories  which  you  have  won,  the  conquests  which  you  have 
achieved  known,  you  would  be  crowned  with  laurels  more  unfading  than 
those  which  entwined  the  brows  of  Oreek  or  Roman  conquerers. 

But  more  and  better  than  all,  you  are  the  lovers  of  your  race,  the 
friends  of  humanity.  Scattered  about  all  over  this  happy  land,  you  em- 
phatically <<go  about  doing  good."  Your  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  hu- 
man woe — your  ears  are  open  to  the  cry  of  distress,  whether  it  come 
from  hovel  or  palace~you  *' wipe  away  the  orphan's  tear  and  cause  tLe 
widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy," — upon  your  heads  daily  descend  "  the 
blessings  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish." 

To  such  a  body  of  men,  thus  actuated,  thus  coming,  we  extend  a  cordial 
welcome.  We  feel  honored  by  your  presence,  and  expect  to  be  improved 
and  elevated  by  your  intercourse.  We  throw  wide  our  doors  and  invite 
you  to  the  hospitalities  of  our  homes,  and  to  the  kindred  affections  of  our 
hearts.— JVcM^tnWc  Medical  dr  Surgical  JmirvaL 


Hydrocele  cured  by  friction  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis.  Reported  by 
E.  S.  Sharp,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician.  Prof.  George.  C. 
Blackman,  Attending  Surgeon. 

Sebastian  Hook,  set.  69,  mechanic,  of  billious  temperament, 
and  regular  in  hie  habits  ;  admitted  October  17, 1856.  About 
five  years  befojre,  his  scrotum  commenced  enlarging,  which 
finally  increased  to  a  very  large  size,  in  the  space  of  two  years. 
After  which  time  the  veins  of  his  legs  became  enlarged,  and 
ulcers  formed  of  considerable  dimensions  over  both  tibia. 
When  admitted,  his  general  health  was  tolerably  good.  Scro- 
tum much  enlarged  and  fluctuatinfr.  Tunica  Vaginalis  con- 
tained probably  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fluid.     The  veins  of  both 
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legs  were  enlarged  to  three  times  their  normal  aize,  with  lev- 
eral  ulcers  over  both  tibia.  Six  weeks  after  his  ado^iMion -his 
hydrocele  was  tapped  with  a  trocar,  and  the  at>ovid  fuuned 
amount  of  fluid  evacuated.  No  injection  was  used,  and  in- 
stead, friction  was  employed  for  a  few  seconds,  by  P«rfl  B., 
causing  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient  at  the  time,  iti  a  few 
hours  the  scrotum  appeared  much  swollen,  red  and  somewhat 

Gainful.    Ordered  cold  water  dressings  and  opiates  at*bed  time, 
'he  inflammatory  process  gradually  subsided,  and  ip  a  few 
days  the  hydrocele  was  cured. —  Western  Lancet 


Glycerine  in  PA^Amm. —Professor  N.   S.  Davis  in  the  NorMiwssteni 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  says  on  this  sulijeot :    *'  For  cMca  of  la- 
bcrcular  disease  in  its  early  stage,  before  tbe  coij^h  U  aoeonqpHmd  hj 
much  expectoration,  we  frequently  prescribe — 
B.  Glycerine,  |  ij. 

Iodide  of  Potaasittm,  g  i. 
Sulphate  of  ooiphire,  gis.  ^j. 

Mix,  and  give  one  teaspoonful  before  epKsh  mefd  mi  Jlt  bed  <iB«. 

If  the  disease  b  fiirtber  advanced,  and  expeetoration  more  eopioaa, 
with  rapidlj  increasing  emaciation,  we  prefer  tiie  following — B.  ulyoe- 
rine,  J  ij ;  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  3  w;  sulpjiate  of  morpbine,  fis.  q. 
Mix,  and  give  one  teospoonful  every  four  or  aix  hours. 

It  is  now  two  jears  since  we  commenced  usinff  tbe  glycertne  im  tbe 
treatment  of  phthisis,  generally  combining  it  with  some  preparaltfiv  si 
Iodine,  and  just  enough  morphine  to  allay  cougb  an<i  promolie  w^;  mi 
we  have  certainly  derived  more  bmefit  from  it  thiM  from  any  eibor  one 
remedy. — St,  Louis  Medical  d:  Surgical  Joumol. 


Singular  Cane  of  Triplets. — Dr.  A.  S.  McGregor,  of  Gasconade  Ferrj, 
Mo.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  journal,  says,  on  tbe  10th  of  August, 

1856,  Mrs.  G ,  of  this  county,  was  delivered  of  a  still   bom  child, 

twentj-one  days  after  this  she  gave  birth  to  a  second,  and  in  %hB  sane 
length  of  time  thereafrer  of  a  third  Tbe  two  last  lived  abpu^  sijc  boon 
each.     Tbe  mother  is  doing  well;  and  is  again  pregnant. — Rid, 


Itt  Effects  of  Quinine. — ^Dr.  Greenwald,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  a  ciie 
in  the  Western  Lancet,  in  which  decided  and  persistent  hemiplf^  w« 
produced  by  the  use  of  quinine  About  twenty  grains  was  administered 
in  three  doses  corobioed  with  other  remedies.  The  be^iiplegia  wp  pf9- 
ceded  by  ringing  in  the  ears  and  a  disposition  to  sleep.  This  case,arHb 
others  on  record,  shows  that  the  administratiou  pf  quinine  is  not,  ttii4^ 
all  circumstances,  unattended  with  danger. — Ibid, 
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WtfUam  Xjout^eme. — This  celebrated  writer  and  flurgeon,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  author  of  the  Clinical  Reports,  published  in  the 
London  lAncety  '*  is  as  active  and  expert  in  his  operations,  even 
those  of  the  most  delicate  character,  at  the  present  time,  as  in 
his  earlier  days."  Mr.  lu  is  now  over  seventy  years  of  ag^, 
and  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  above,  for  we  saw  him  perform 
many  operations  during  the  winter  of  1846-7,  and  were  even 
then  often  reminded  of  that  saying  of  Horace:  Mulia  se  nem 
circumveniunt  incoinmoda.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  probably  the  most 
learned  surgeon  that  Great  Britain  has  ever  produced. —  Wes- 
tern Lancet. 
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10 

68          86 

78 
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w. 
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11 

66          70 

64 
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12 

56          78 

74 
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18 

60          66 

64 
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14 
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70 
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15 
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68 
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W. 

Cloudy— Rain  J. 

16 

66          64 

00 
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17 
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60 
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8. 
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18 

60 

60 

62 
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1  Cloudy— Rain  6-8. 

19 

48 

66 

48 
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Cloudy. 

20 

88 

50 

52 
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21 

40 

62 

54 
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22 

40 

70 

60 
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w. 
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23 

50 

78 

64 
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w. 
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24 

60 

82 

64 
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S.  W. 
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25 

64 

80 

72 
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8.  W. 
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26 

60 

70 

68 

20.95     30.         80.      ' 

W. 

Hazy. 

27 

60 

76 

68 

29.96     30.         29.95  \ 

8.  W. 

ICloudy— Rain  1-16. 

28 

64 

78 

60 

'  29.06  >  29.96     29.95 

W. 

Fair. 

29 

62 

78 

70 

30.         29.95  !  29.95 

W. 

'  Fair. 

80 

64 

84 

78 

1  80.         29.95     29.96  ; 

W. 

Fair. 

31 

70         80 

68 

i  30.         30.       '  29.90  1 

W. 

1  Hazy— Drizzly. 
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Dr,  Kane. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis  stated  a  fact  derived  from  the 
late  Dr.  Kane's  own  lips,  "  that  his  greatest  weight  had  been 
97  pounds,  and  that  during  a  portion  of  his  Arctic  career,  it 
did  not  exceed  93  pounds.  '  What  a  physical  conformation 
to  encounter  the  trials  and  hardships  through  which  it  was  his 
lot  to  pass  ! — WeUei*}}  Lancet. 
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ARTICLE   L 

An  Address  delivered  m  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  before  the  JEj- 
cidapian  Semety.  By  A.  W.  Griggs,  M.  D.,  of  Newnan, 
Georgia,  June  18th,  1857. 

Gbktlembn  09  THB  .JiSCULAPiAN  SociETT : — ^We  are  prond 
of  the  distingaiehed  honor  of  appearing  before  yoa  on  Uie 
present  occasion.  We  are  truly  happy  to  witness  such  deroon- 
strations  of  interest,  manifested  by  this  enlightened  body^  in 
snbjeets  which  have  such  prominence  in  our  afiections.  We 
are  only  sorry,  that  we  had  not  have  had  more  time  to  bav« 
devoted  to  preparation,  in  order  that  we  might  have  at  least 
met  yomr  expectations  of  an  address.  This  evening  by  aeso- 
oiatian,  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  past,  cluster  in  gol- 
den splendor  before  the  enraptured  vision.  Joy  first  diffuses 
her  chameleon  hues  to  the  delighted  spirit^  but  in  a  moment 
more  we  find  ourselves  lost  in  the  midst  of  most  melancholy 
reverie.  The  fond  recollection  of  friends  with  whom  we 
were  once  accustomed  to  meet  in  conventions  like  thi%  ex- 
cites us  as  by  a  sadden  shock  from  an  electrical  machine, — 
but  the  sad  thought,  that  we  will  meet  with  but  lew  of  them 
ever  again  in  life,  produces  an  irresistible  depression.  But 
we  will  not  pause  here,  to  indulge  such  gloomy  feelinga  For 
tbe  future  daims  gteater  rsspeet  than  the  peal[.  Hereafter  is 
of  giealMr  moment  to  us  tiian  beMtoibre.    The  sasds  off  Bie 
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are  fast  running — the  last  dust  will  soon  have  fallen  and  we  be 
called  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship  on  earth. 

Shall  Ave  bury  our  talent  in  the  sordid  clay,  or  shall  we  pre- 
sent it  to  our  Lord,  both  principal  and  interest  ?     Shall  we 
gaze  upon  the  world  in  its  busy  commotion,  and  pass  oor 
precious  moments  in  unprofitable  engagements  ?    We  must 
labor.    Idleness  is  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  both  stu- 
dents and  practitioners  of  medicine.     So  much  is  to  be  acqui- 
red, that  ages  upon  ages  might  roll  on,  and  pour  their  plente- 
ous acmimulation  into  the  mighty  ocean  of  knowledge,  and 
yet  mysteries  would  be  unexplained,  and  the  most  beautiful 
[ihcnomcna  would  take  place  in  our  midst  uuperceived.    So 
vast  is  the  field  of  our  operation,  that  hundreds  of  years  will 
be  insufficient  time,  for  the  perfect  elucidation  of  many  im- 
portant theories  and  subjects  of  medical  science.    How  un- 
reasonable, then,  is  indolence,  when  our  task  is  so  tremen- 
dously great.     Among  the  young  and  the  gay,  science  gener- 
ally finds  but  few  admirers — but  here  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
many  are  striving  to  enter  her  pearly  streets,  and  stand  as 
watchmen  on  the  heights  of  her  towers.     When  our  eyes  are 
made  to  ;,behold,  here  in  the  rich  halls  of  medical  learning, 
even  in  our  own  beloved  Atlanta,  so  many  young  champions 
enlisted  for  life,  to  do  battle  in  the  great^cause  of  philanthro- 
py, new  impulses  arise,  and  new  energies  are  created,  and 
thus  we  are  impelled  in  a  direction  upward  and  onward,  by 
the  eftect  of  two  great  forces, — ambition  for  the  success  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  a  desire  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
our  race  everywhere.    This,  gentlemen,  is  the  place  where 
you  can  make  every  preparation  to  fit  you  for  the  mighty 
theatre  of  future  action ;  it  matters  not  whether  you  be  called 
to  administer  as  physicians  or  to  operate  as  surgeons.    Ton 
are  presented  with  no  inferior  advantages — medical  science  is 
taught  here  in  all  its  purity  and  elegance ;  your  professors  are 
more  anxious  to  instruct  you  in  correct  principles,  and  have 
you  understand  them  thoroughly,  than  to  gratify  any  selfish 
ambition  in  warping  your  minds  to  suit  their  own  peculiar 
views  and  opinions ;  they  tender  you  all  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  medicine  and  in  surgery.    It  is  yours  now  to  walk 
in  the  green  pastures  of  science,  and  drink  the  sweet  waters 
of  her  ever  bubbling  fountains.     You  arc  suiTOunded  on  eve- 
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ry  side  with  examples  of  energy  and  enterprise.  You  breathe 
the  very  atmosphere  of  improvement  itself.  The  wheels  of 
civilization,  are  bearing  you  on  with  electric  speed  to  the 
goal  of  perfection.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  an  age  of  improve- 
ment; "  our  seas  are  white  with  the  sails  of  commerce,"  our 
railways  and  canals  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction. 
The  humming  of  spindles  and  the  ringing  of  anvils  are  to 
be  heard  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  Univerae — ^whilst  our 
rich  mines  of  coal  and  of  copper  are  furnishing  thousands  of 
laborers  with  employment — by  which  they  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  Improvement  after  improvement,  and  dis* 
covery  after  discovery,  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  expansive  power  of  steam  in  propelling 
machinery  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  has  redounded  no  less 
to  the  cause  of  education  than  to  the  financial  interests  of  the 
country.  Once  we  were  albut  strangers  in  our  own  land ;  but 
with  lie  present  fecilities  for  traveling,  with  comparatively 
small  expenditures  of  money,  we  can  acquaint  ourselves  with 
different  sections  of  both  the  new  and  the  old  world.  To-day 
we  may  walk  in  the  verdant  fallow  grounds  of  the  sunny 
South,  and  to-morrow,  we  may  nearly  reach  the  frozen  lakes 
of  the  North.  The  magneto-electric  Telegraph  conveying 
dispatches  over  land  and  under  ocean,  has  filled  the  world 
with  wonder  and  surprise.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  know  in  a  few  hours,  what  is  transpiring  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  The  electric  wires  will 
encircle  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  then  the  expeditious  com- 
munication of  news  will  be  easy  to  every  land  and  every  peo- 
ple. Fraternal  international  intercourse,  will  be  encouraged 
and  established  everywhere.  Misunderstandings  will  the  more 
rarely  occur,  will  be  the  more  easily  explained,  and  the  more 
satisfSactorily  adjusted.  But  whilst  so  great  improvements  are 
taking  place  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  what  are  medicine  and 
surgery  doing  for  themselves  ?  are  they  lagging  behind  in  the 
distance  ?  are  they  relapsing  into  superstition  and  idolatry  ? 
Have  they  become  unmindful  of  the  high  destiny  to  which 
they  belong.  Have  they  stopped,  outstripped  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  given  up  the  chase  in  despair  ?  No,  no !  is  re- 
verberated from  earth  to  heaven,  and  the  echo  fills  the  im- 
mensity of  space  with  its  swelling  sound.     They  rise  in  gra«i- 
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der  magQifieence,  and  in  more  lovely  proportions  than  the  sun 
ever  glowing  in  the  oeleatial  vault    They  shind  with  more 
glittering  splendor,  than  the  beautifal  colors  of  the  KaleiUe- 
scope.    Their  harmonj  la  more  agreeable  than  oonld  bare  been 
the  sweet  strains  of  Orpheus*  music,  when  he  played  at  the 
gates  and  unlocked  the  dungeons  of  hell.    Corydoo  may  sing  of 
the  beauty  of  Alexis,  and  the  voluptuous  charms  of  Arethasa 
may  excite  the  sensual  mind ;  but  medicine,  clad  in  her  beau- 
teous raiment,  will  attract  us  to  her  bosom  forever.    She  proud- 
ly points  to  her  rich  trophies,  and  tells  us  that  they  are  ours. 
The  star  of  her  glory  has  come  from  the  east,  and  to-day  is 
twinkling  in  the  Southern  sky.     The  lofty  spires  of  her  tem- 
ple, pierce  the  towering  clouds  of  adversity  and  scattei'  them 
broken  to  the  wind.     She  is  pure  and  lovely  where  e'er  you 
find  her  home,  whether  in  the  ancient  cities  of  the  east  or  the 
vine  clad  bowers  of  the  Floridas.    Gentlemen  have  yoa  ever 
thought  of  the  superior  claims  of  the  medical  profession.     In 
ray  humble  opinion,  the  physician  ought  to  occupy  the  highest 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.    The  gifted  son  of 
science,  he  sacrifices  every  personal  pleasure  and  every  bodily 
comfort,  and  ministers  to  the  continual  wants  of  the  sick  and 
the  afflicted.    When  he  would  delight  himself  in  the  society 
of  his  friends  and  family,  he  is  called  away — in  the  midst  of  his 
conversation.     When  the  Holy  sabbath  comes  and  all  others 
lay  aside  their  daily  business,  he  is  often  not  permitted  to  lis- 
ten, unmolested  for  an  hour,  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 
salvation.     "  Oft  in  the  stilly  night,*'  when  her  sombre  curtains 
veil  the  world  in  darkness,  '*  llallo  !  hallo  !"  echoes  through 
his  chamber,  and  he  is  aroused  from  sweet  sleep,  rendered 
more  refreshing  by  the  fatiguing  labors  of  the  day.    He  is 
exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  heat  and  of  cold.    ]!^othing 
excuses  him  from  duty  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  ride.     Slight 
circumstances  excuse  the  votaries  of  other  professions,  and  the 
people  do  not  think  to  complain.    A  thousand  perishing  souls 
may  be  assembled  awaiting  the  coming  of  a  minister  to  ex- 
pound the  everlasting  truthes  of  the  bible,  and  enlighten 
their  benighted  minds ;  but  an  inclement  day,  or  a  sick  &mily 
would  be  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  non-attendance. 
The  rain  may  fall  in  torrents — ^the  tempest  may  prostrate  the 
forest  in  wild  fury — the  lightning's  vivid  flash  may  play  upon 
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the  bosom  of  the  angry  storm,  but  the  philanthropic  pb ysi- 
cian,  out-braving  the  dangers  of  the  conflicting  elements, 
mounts  his  accustomed  horse,  and  visits  patients,  who,  poverty 
stricken,  can  never  remunerate  him  for  his  services — and  yet 
these  voluntary  acts  of  kindness  are  too  often  considered  mat- 
ters of  compulsion.  In  this  the  world  is  vastly,  yea,  most 
egregiously  mistaken.  The  physician,  no  more  than  the  conn, 
sellor  at  law,  is  compelled  to  perform  gratuitous  service.  He 
is  an  independent  character,  and  belongs  to  no  one  but  him- 
self  and  the  profession.  Think,  for  a  moment,  what  would  or 
could  the  world  do  without  his  labor  and  his  knowledge.  It 
is  true  that  sometimes  in  the  absence  of  epidemics,  when  the 
country  is  comparatively  healthy,  men  forget  the  past,  and  say 
that  he  is  of  but  little  advantage  to  the  people ;  but  when 
disease  begins  its  ravages  in  the  land,  they  are  the  first  to  em- 
ploy, and  ofter  their  whole  estate  for  relief  and  restoration. 
The  life  of  the  physician  is  a  life  of  vexation  and  trial.  He  is 
subject  to  every  imaginable  difficulty;  being  a  public  man, 
and  surrounded  by  dishonorable  competition,  he  often  feels 
the  blasting,  withering  breath  of  slander,  threatening  his  im- 
mediate destruction.  The  sons  of  illegitimate  medicine,  have 
no  more  ettectual  way  of  rising  to  notice  successfully,  than  by 
misrepresenting  the  policy  of  others.  If  you  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  their  quack  remedies  in  the  families  of  your  pa- 
trons, they  charge  you  with  prejudice.  To  them,  gentlemen, 
I  have  sworn  eternal  hostility — ^I  have  opened  a  war  of  exter- 
mination with  them,  which  shall  never  abate  nor  subside,  so 
long  as  a  patent  pill,  powder,  or  preparation  of  the  kind,  can 
be  found  in  our  midst.  I  thank  God,  that  most  of  my  patrona 
hold  them  in  as  great  contempt  as  I  do  myself— some  time 
back  our  village  was  perfectly  infested  with  these  beasts  of 
prey — our  citizens  have  been  humbugged  so  often  by  such 
boasting  whelps,  that  the  magic-working  electric  oil,  would 
now  go  begging  in  the  lowest  classes.  These  fellows  can  be 
stopped.  Are  you  not  aware,  that  no  person,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  this  State,  can  engage  in  the  sale  of  medicines, 
unless  he  l^e  a  regular  graduate,  or  licensed  by  a  board  of 
physicians,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars 
and  imprisonment,  I  believe,  in  the  county  jail  for  the  term  of 
•tbiM  moBtiis,  fo|r  tl^e  $r9t  o^nee. 
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The  peddling  of  patent  medicines  ought  to  be  a  penitentia- 
ry crime ;  for  it  is  by  far  worse  than  gambling  at  faxro^  or 
any  other  game  at  cards.  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail 
against  them.  Their  days  are  numbered  whenever  the  sons  of 
^sculapius  turn  their  musketry  among  them.  They  will 
hunt  them  in  their  hiding  places,  and  will  find  them  as  they 
skulk  in  their  secret  holes  and  retreats.  Also,  we  have  to  con- 
flict with  the  self-important  Botanic,  who  discoursee  so  elo- 
quently about  Lobelia  and  Capsicum ;  the  Homeopath,  with 
his  pills  of  oystershells  and  sugar,  talking  of  infinitesimals; 
the  hydropathy  challenging  the  world,  with  a  great  noke  aboot 
water. 

Now,  we  are  satisfied,  that  if  any  philosophy  exists  in  Uie 
doctrines  of  these  systems,  as  they  are  called,  it  finds  its 
origin  in  ours.    Their  advocates  are  confined  to  the  use  of  a 
few  remedies,  whilst  we,  gentlemen,  make  all  things  which 
legitimately  and  honorably  belong  to  medicine,  subservient  io 
our  purposes,  in  the  relief  of  pain,  and  the  eradication  of  dis- 
ease.   We  exclude  no  remedy  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
materia  medica.    Why  should  we  be  prejudiced  against  a  legal 
remedy :  all  we  want,  is  to  restore  our  patient  to  health.    We 
had  as  soon  that  lobelia  should  cure  as  calomel.    We  bad 
sooner  that  water  should  cure  than  any  other  remedy  in  the 
wide  world ;  but  they  will  not  do  it.    Gentlemen,  meet  these 
things  fearlessly  and  boldly.    A  man  of  science  has  but  little 
to  dread  from  a  collision  with  such  contemptible  quacks,  in  an 
enlightened  community.    Your  ofiice  is  high — ^your  responsi- 
bilities great.     Conduct  yourselves  with  such  propriety  as  be- 
comes your  noble  profession.    You  will  soon  have  to  act  your 
parts  in  the  grand  drama  of  life.     The  janitor's  bell  will  booh 
call  you  no  more  to  these  delightful  seats  of  the  sanctuary- 
Then  it  will  be  youra  to  smooth  the  rugged  pathway  to  the 
grave ;  it  will  be  yours  to  give  consolation  to  the  afflicted  in 
body  and  in  spirit,  whether  they  dwell  in  the  carpeted  halls  o< 
the  rich,  or  in  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  poor.    Never  foig«t 
your  position  as  friend,  benefactor,  and  physician.    Ever  be 
kind,  amiable,  candid,  accommodating,  and  attentive.    Strive 
for  the  elevation  of  your  profession,  and  for  the  maintainance 
of  its  honor  pure  and  inviolate ;  defend  its  claims  with  z^al, 
and  study  its  rising  interest  as  your  interest,  and  as  the  onlj' 
hsafeguard  to  your  future  position  and  eminence  in  the  world- 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Remarks  upon  Ulephantiasis.    By  V.  H.  Taliaferro,  M.  D., 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Haviug  had  some  little  experience  in  the  ti'eatment  of  Ele- 
phantiasis, we  propose  to  give  you  a  very  short  and  liastily 
written  article  upon  that  disease.  It  has  received  its  name 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  elephant's  leg,  and  is 
variously  denominated  Elephantiasis  arabum,  Elephantiasis 
grecorum,  Barbadoe's  leg,  &c.,  each  receiving  its  appellation 
from  the  country  in  which  it  is  prevalent.  Elephantiasis  gre- 
corum difters  materially  from  the  other  varieties  of  the  disease, 
being  described  as  a  tuberculous  affection.  We  propose  to 
treat  more  particularly  of  this  variety,  denominated  Elephan- 
tiasis arabum.  It  prevails  to  a  remarkable  degree,  as  an  en- 
demic in  tropical  regions,  not  being  seen  elsewhere,  only  spo- 
radically. 

The  Etiology,  pathology,  &c.,  of  the  disease  seems  as  yet  to 
have  been  but  little  understood.  The  most  generally  received 
opinion  is,  however,  that  it  commences,  with  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatics  of  the  part  affected.  Our  obse/'vation  does  not 
lead  us  to  the  belief,  that  it  is  ordinary  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels ;  but,  that  it  is  a  specifle  disease,  predisposed 
to,  by  peculiarity  of  constitution.  If  if  is  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion, we  are,  at  least,  unable  to  relieve  it  with  remedies  usually 
applied  to  inflammatory  affections.  The  disease  most  fre- 
quently developes  itself  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  leg  from 
tiie  foot  or  ankle,  being  its  most  usual  seat. 

Next  in  frequency,  is  the  scrotum  and  superior  extremities. 
No  part  of  the  body  is  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  the  dis- 
ease. 

In  its  commencement,  we  have  considemble  constitutional 
disturbance  of  an  inflammatory  character — the  part  aftected 
beooming  hot,  painful  and  swollen.  In  two  or  three  days, 
with  or  without  treatment,  these  symptoms  begin  gradually  to 
subside,  and,  finally,  no  trace  of  disease  is  left,  save  slight  en- 
largement of  the  limb,  or  part  aftected.  Aside  from  this  en- 
largement, the  patient  is  apparently  free  from  disease^  which 
is  certainly  pot  the  course  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the 
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lymphatics,  or  other  system  of  vessels.  In  the  course  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  the  patient  is  agtin  seized  with  a  paror 
ysm,  similar,  in  every  particular,  to  the  first,  with  the  excep- 
tioti  ef  the  incremed  enlargement  of  tiie  affected  part.  Tb« 
subject  of  this  disease,  as  before  stated,  in  the  interval  of  the 
exacerbations,  is  apparently  free  from  disease,  and  hence,  the 
inference  of  the  existence  of  some  specific  cause  for  the  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysms.  These  paroxysms  do  not  recar  at 
stated  periods,  but  sooner  or  later,  the  patient  is  subjected  to 
tbeqi,  usually,  some  month,  six  or  eight  weeks  intervening. 
After  each  successive  paroxysm,  the  limb  becomes  more  and 
more  enlarged,  until  finally,  we  have  the  enormous  distension, 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  leg  sometimes  attains  such 
a  size  as  to  become  a  convenient  seat  for  the  patient,  when  he 
is  weary  of  carrying  about  his  uncouth  burthen. 

After  the  disease  has  progressed  for  some  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  limb  becomes  excessively  hard  and  an- 
yielding,  the  skin  thick  and  scaly,  and  in  «ome  places  presents 
a  rugged  and  fissured  appearance,  and  about  the  foot  «nd  an- 
kle, we  have  the  skin  presenting  a  thick  velvety  appearance. 
The  writer  of  an  article  in  Dunglison's  Cyclopoedia  thus  speaks 
of  the  enlargement :  *'  The  writer  of  this  article  was  requested 
to  visit  a  woman  at  Galle,  who,  although  only  about  26  years 
old,  had  both  her  inferior  extremities  so  much  enlarged  and 
deformed,  that  the  back  part  of  the  legs  rested  upon  the 
ground,  and  projected  behind  the  heel,  about  9  or  10  inches. 
The  fissures  and  interspaces  between  the  projecting  and  pen- 
dulous protuberances  had  ulcerated,  and  were  discharging  a 
most  offensive  sanies."  The  disease  is  said  to  be  Aometiflies 
exceedingly  migratory,  affecting  various  parts  of  the  body  i<i 
quic^  succession. 

The  writer  of  the  same  article  referred  to  says,  "  Dr.  Mnfr 
grave  thinks  this  disease  should  be  termed  the  migratory  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphatic  system.  Whatever  may  be  its 
original  seat,  the  patient  is  never  seaire,  wUle  the  eenstttu* 
tional  disturbance  exists,  from  a  sudden  retrocession  to  soaae 
"Vital  organ,  I  have  seen  it  in  the  same  ease  tranvmi^^d  from 
the  flcrotum  to  the  head,  from  thence,  a^r  some  hoars,  de- 
scend with  the  rapidity  af  lightning  to  the  abdoftien ;  mgm 
Migrate  ^  tke  cAMt^  to  c«taM,  9«lliapm  te  t)m  eue^fMsfft, 
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aad  pK>^F6  firtal  there ;  ov^  tiader  m^re  favorable  circnmfitanwd, 
raatrue  its  comparatively  harmleas  sitaation,  and  run  He  aob- 
seqHeBt  ccmrse,  <I9  if  Bothiog  nntoward  had  occnrred/' 

The  increased  eBlargement  left  after  each  paroxysm  is, 
doabtless,  owing  to  ma  -efffasion  of  eoagulable  Ijmph  into  Ifae 
ceMtriar  tieBHe^  whieh  renders  the  ?imb  ^ccessiTcly  hard  ;  and 
from  the  thickened,  rtigged,  and  fissured  condition  of  i!fae 
skin,  almost  insensible  to  external  agents.  The  reason  lihis 
effusion  is  not  more  readily  taken  op  by  the  absorbents,  is 
probably  in  ooneequenee  of  its  wagulation,  and  it  may  be, 
from  this  fact,  that  ulceration  so  rarely  occurs. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  affection,  but  little  is  known.  It  is, 
by  some,  supposed  to  be  prodnced  by  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
sun,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  prevails  eademically,  only  in 
tropical  regions,  the  supposition  is  reasonable,  ttiat  it  acts 
ei^er  as  an  exciting  or  predisposing  cause. 

We  think,  however,  the  most  plausible  theory  to  be,  that 
the  predisposition  exists  in  a  peculiar  specific  diathesis,  and  its 
exciting  cause,  when  prevailing  as  an  endemic,  tropical  heat. 
We  believe  that  other  causes,  as  injuries,  fcc,  may  excite  the 
disease. 

As  before  «tated,  we  believe  the  predisposing  cause  to  be 
in  constitutional  diathesis. 

The  scrofulous  iand  tuberculous  diathesis  developes  scrofula 
and  consumption  in  a  majority  of  those  exposed  for  a  length 
of  time,  to  exeitiog  causes.  Few  escape,  who  are  predisposed 
to  oonsumption,  when  exposed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold. 
In  Elephantiasis,  the  reverse  exists  as  regards  temperature,  the 
dtaease  being  <teveloped,  in  a  majority  of  those  predisposed, 
by  <e9cee8Bive  beat,  while  sporadic  ^ases  only  occur  when  not 
exposed  to  the  usual  exciting  cause. 

We  have  no  doubt,  but  that  the  disease  may  exist  from  he* 
reditary  predisposition,  m  almost  every  member  of  large  faini- 
lies  have  been  knoi;vn  to  be  affected  with  the  disease.  I  was 
once  told  by  a  physioiaa  of  experience  and  medical  attainment, 
that  he  had  treated  the  disease  in  a  family  in  which  several 
members  were  affected,  and  did  not,  at  that  tim«,  know  of  its 
existenee  elsewhere. 

in  this  connection,  we  will  briefly  notice  a  case,  which  has 
fer  tlMfNwt  few  ^iMXtliis  t3«ett  submitted  to  our  care.    IFHUiam, 
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uegro  man,  about  35  to  40  years  of  age,  has  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  been  afflicted  with  an  enlargement  of  his  left  leg, 
which  includes  the  foot  and  ankle,  and  extends  to  the  knee 
joint  The  disease  commenced  in  his  ease,  after  sustaining  a 
slight  injury  upon  the  leg,  since  which  time,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  he  has  been  the  subject  of  exacerbations,  oc- 
curring irregularly,  from  a  month  to  six  or  eight  weeks  inter- 
vening. When  placed  under  our  care,  the  enlargement  of  his 
leg  was  enormous,  and  his  foot  being  implicated  in  the  disease 
was  almost  round ;  the  whole  presenting  really,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  appearance  of  the  elephant's  leg.  The  skin  wa^ 
rough,  rugged  and  in  places  deeply  fissured.  About  the  foot 
and  ankle  it  presented  a  thick  velvety  appearance.  The  leg 
was  as  hard  and  unyielding  almost,  as  bone,  and  its  sensibili- 
ty very  greatly  obtunded.  The  patient  presented  no  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  was  able  to  do  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
hand. 

But  a  tew  weeks  had  elapsed,  after  being  submitted  to  our 
care,  when  he  was  attacked  with  one  of  those  exacerbations 
peculiar  to  the  disease,  at  which  time  his  constitution  was 
greatly  disturbed.  He  had  excitement  of  the  circulation, 
nausea  and  heat  of  the  skin.  The  attack  came  on  suddenly 
and  without  promontory  symptoms.  At  the  time  of  the  ex- 
mserbation,  his  )eg  was  tightly  bandaged,  and  such  was  the  in- 
tolerable pain  produced  by  the  distension,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  it.  Since  that  time,  the  exacerbations  continue 
to  recur,  every  six  or  eight  weeks,  but  with  less  severity ;  each 
paroxysm  seeming  to  be  milder  than  the  preceding,  until  now, 
which  has  been  some  four  months,  he  is  able  to  retain  the 
bandage,  during  those  periods,  and  sufiers  but  slight  constitu- 
tional derangement.  This  boy,  I  have  learned,  has  been  sub- 
ject to  an  immense  amount  of  sufiering,  both  constitutional 
and  local,  during  these  exacerbations ;  and  at  one  time  his 
other  leg  swelled  to  almost  the  size  of  the  one  diseased,  which, 
however,  returned  to  its  normal  size,  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  excitement,  and  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  has  never  before 
pr  since  been  aftected. 

For  two  or  three  years,  previous  to  being  placed  under  our 
^are,  this  boy  had  been  living  upon  a  farm,>nd  his  owner  in- 
forms me,  that  save  4;he  perioda  of  exacerbatioAdj  he  did  the 
work  of  au  able  hand,  carrying  about  his  engjjupj^gJyyjLT^ith 
apparent  ease  and  comfort. 
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During  the  past  four  months,  this  boy  has  undergone  a  vigo- 
rous treatment,  which  consiste  first,  in  the  use  of  iodine  and, 
mercurial  ointment  to  the  limb,  once  or  twice  a  day,  applied 
with  considerable  friction.  This  application  is  made  after  the 
limb  has  been  freely  bathed  with  warm  water  and  soap ;  he  is 
also  directed  to  use  frequent  ablutions  to  the  whole  body. — 
Twice  per  day,  morning  and  night,  the  roller  bandage  is  ap- 
plied, from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  with  considerable  force.  He 
wears  a  shoe  made  to  fit  the  foot  and  ankle  closely.  This 
constitutes  the  amount  of  local  treatment. 

The  constitutional  treatment  consists  principally  in  the  use 
of  Donovan's  arsenical  solution,  administered  in  doses  of  from 
15  to  18  drops,  three  times  a  day  in  wine  glass  of  water. 
This  remedy  is  occasionally  intermitted  for  the  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium. 

Best,  we  are  assured,  should  be  strenuously  ei^joined,  but 
from  circumstances,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  confining  a 
well  negro,  so  far  as  feelings  are  concerned,  it  has  not  been 
enforced.  We  are  at  this  time  much  pleased  to  see  that  the 
limb  has  very  much  improved,  both  in  reduction  of  size  and 
in  its  general  appearance.  Instead  of  its  being  as  at  first, 
hard  and  unyielding,  it  is  now  soft  and  is  freely  indented,  ss 
in  anasarca.  The  skin  is  now  entirely  smooth,  only  at  places 
where  it  was  fissured.  From  the  improvement  thus  far,  we 
are  forced  to  believe  that  the  limb  may  be  reduced  to  its  na- 
tural size. 


ARTICLE   III. 


Supposed  Case  of  Passive  Congestimiof  the  Braiiij  toith  fusion. 
By  A.  A.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Culpcper  County,  Va. 

On  the  morning  ot  the  7th  of  April,  I  was  called  to  Henry 
Banks,  cet  50,  a  blacksmith,  who  had  been  in  bad  health  for  a 
number  of  years ;  found  him  suftering  with  severe  pjun  ttt  the 
epigastric  region,  sick  stomach,  fcc,  caused,  as  I  thoBght,  by  a 
hearty  breakfast  offish,  dried  meats,  coffee,  &c.    On  pr^sswe 
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ovw  the  BtMnacfti,  vomiting  was  indoced,  carried  onJy  to  the 
emptyhig  of  the  stomach  of  its  contents ;  but,  on  ttie  pain 
still  <x>ntinaing  after  vomiting,  and  his  bowels  being  tonsti- 
pttted,  with  slight  twitching  of  the  mnscles,  I  gave  him 
^ — Col.  ext  corap.,  vi  grs. 
Calomel,  v.  grs. 
Morphine,  one-sixth  gr. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  swallowing  it,  the  patient  was  gene- 
rally convulsed,  which  soon  subsided,  but  leaving  him  with 
stupor,  almost  to  profound  coma. 

Counter  irritation  was  made  by  mustard  plasters  to  the 
whole  spine  and  extremities ;  the  feet  placed  in  warm  mustard 
water ;  stimulating  clysters  to  be  used  repeatedly  ;  the  coma 
existing  during  the  day ;  the  pulse  becoming  feeble  and  irregu- 
lar; the  skin  cool  and  moist;  breathing  slow  and  easy. 

7th.  5  P.  M. — Patient  still  comatose;  circulation  feeble 
and  depressed ;  pulse  80,  soft  and  feeble ;  skin  cool  and  moist; 
bowels  had  acted  well ;  urine  high  colored :  ordered  vesica- 
tion of  the  extremities,  by  means  of  blistering  cerate  and 
hot  turpentine;  the  bowels  to  be  kept  open  with  extract  colo- 
cynth  and  calomel. 

8th.  7  A.  M. — Patient  no  better;  still  comatose  and  de- 
pressed ;  vesicants  had  acted  well ;  bowels  open ;  in  which 
condition  he  remained  until  the 

9th.  7  A.  M. — Patient  shows  symptoms  of  reactions ;  pulse 
80,  with  more  body;  skin  warm  and  moist;  bowels  open; 
mind  wandering,  and  some  restlessness;  urine  still  red:  or- 
dered counter  irritant  to  be  kept  up;  but  fearing  too  great 
reaction,  ordered  cold  applications  to  be  kept  to  the  head. 

6  P.  M. — Reaction  strong ;  pulse  100,  full  and  strong ;  skin 
dry  and  hot;  tongue  red  and  dry;  delirious,  with  desire  to 
get  up ;  bowels  opened  by  injections. 

^ — ^Ext.  col.  comp.  XXX.  grs. 
Calomel  xx.  grs. 
Ipecac  X.  grs. 

}i.    Pulv.  X.;  give  one  ier  die. 

^-^V-u^XvvLm  Viride,  v.  M.  every  three  hours. 

10.  7  A.  M.-»--Pfttient  more  rational ;  pulse  80,  soft  and 
f«iU ;  fkin  warm  and  moist ;  tongue  loss  T#d,  but  furr«d ;  bow- 
els open ;  recognizes  individuals.  nr^r^c^]f> 
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Treatment  the  same,  using  vi.  M.  Veratrum  Viride. 

7  P.  M. — ^Patient  still  improving ;  poise  78,  soft  and  ftill ; 
skin  warm  and  moist,  perspiration. 

Treatment  the  same. 

lltfa.  7  A.  M.  Patient  not  so  well ;  pulse  75,  hard  and 
chorded;  skin  dry  and  hot;  tongue  red  and  dry;  mind  deli- 
rious ;  more  stupor ;  bowels  open :  on  enquiry,  found,  through 
misunderstanding,  the  nurse  had  omitted  the  Veratrum  Viride. 

Former  treatment  to  be  renewed  -^  fresh  veticMints  applied. 

7  P.  M. — Patient  better;  pulse  70,  soft  and  regular;  sktn 
warm  and  moist ;  mind  more  composed ;  had  slept  during  the 
day.     Continue  treatment. 

12th.  8  A.  M. — ^Patient  still  improving;  puis© TO,  sottand 
regular;  mind  clear;  pupils  susceptible  to  light,  which,  until 
this  time,  had  been  contracted.     Same  treatment 

The  patient  continuing  to  improve  daily ;  his  mind  beoota^ 
ing  clear  and  conversant;  appetite  improved;  secretions 
healthy,  until  the  morning. 

16.  7  A.  M. — Patient  complains  of  hmA  ache;  pttfsa  90, 
strong  and  full;  slight  wandering ;  restless  bowete— bfbd  not 
acted  the  night  before;  skin  dry  and  hot ;  throbbing  temples ; 
tongue  dry  and  red ;  unable  to  pass  urine ;  to  be  relieved  by 
the  catheter. 

;^— Oleum  Ricini — ^tobe  followed  by  injection — ^Veratrum 
Viride,  viii.  M.  every  three  hours;  cups  to  teipplea;  counter 
irritants. 

5  P.  M. — Called  in  a  hurry  to  see  patient ;  found  him  con- 
vulsed, breathing  at  intervals,  and  difficult;  skin  dry  and  hot ; 
pupils  contracted ;  tongue  dry ;  bowelsr  bad  Aot  aoted* 

^ — Oleum  Tiglti,  ii.  M.  placed  on  tongue ;  counter  irritatt^; 
cups  to  temples,  and  alt  without  relief  to  the  patient,  he  pass- 
ing into  profound  coma,  perfectly  unsusceptible  to  the  a^stioft 
of  medicine,  gradually  declining  until  the  morning  of  th« 

19th.     5  A.  M. — Patient  died  convulsed. 

[We  would  suggest  to  our  fri^hds,  that  their  reports  of  £Mal 
cases  would  be  much  more  satisfaetory,  if  th#y  weuMi  em- 
brace, in  details,  the  post  mortem  dwefopm^nlJk— JEds.} 
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American  Medical  As90ciaiion. 


TINTH  AHXUAL  SBSSIOIT. 


Nashville,  May  5, 1857. 

The  Asaooiation  met  at  11  o^clock,  in  the  BepresentatiTe  Hall  of  the 
State  Oapitoly  the  President,  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher,  of  Michigan  in  the  chair, 
and  upon  his  right  Dr.  W.  K.  BowUog  of  Tennessee,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Preridents.  Dr.  Wm.  Brodie  of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Foster  of  this 
city,  Secretaries,  were  present. 

The  meeting  naying  been  duly  org^ized,  the  first  business  in  order 
was  stated  by  the  Chair  to  be  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Winston,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  and  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  city  gene- 
rally, extended  a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, in  a  few  pertinent  and  appropriate  remarks.  [Published  in 
last  number.] 

Dr.  Winston  then  pnq)oeed  that  the  roll  of  delates,  who  had  regis- 
tered theii  names,  should  be  read.  The  roll  having  been  called,  it  ap- 
peared that  twenty  States  were  represented. 

^  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  C.  K.  Winston,  our  venerable  fellow 
citisens,  Drs.  Fduc  Bobertson,  John  Shelby,  and  James  Overton  were 
made  permanent  members  of  the  Association. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  all  delegates,  permanent 
members,  and  members  by  invitadon,  in  attendance  during  the  session : 

ConneetictU — Chvles  Hooker. 

New  HdmpMre. — Adoniram  Smalley. 

New  York — James  B.  Wood,  D.  M.  Reese,  George  N.  Burwell,  Al- 
den  Harch,  Samuel  St.  John. 

NetD  Jer$ey. — ^Richard  M.  Cooper. 

Fenm^vania. — B.  Dunglison^  B.  F.  Schneck,  Casper  Wister,  P.  Cas- 
sidy. 

Georgia ^Henry  F.  Oampbell,  C.  B.  Walton,  N.  F.  Powers,  A. 

Means,  Josenh  P.  Lonn,  M.  H.  Oliver,  Thomas  S.  Powell,  J.  Gordon 
Howard,  B.  D.  Arnold,  George  P.  Paddleford,  Pike  Brown,  Jesse  Bo- 
ring. 

22a&afna.— G.  M.  Merriweather,  W.  P.  Beese,  A.  F.  Alexander,  S. 
W.  Clanton,  tW.  H.  Thornton,  P.  C.  Winn,  T.  Stith  Malone,  W.  J. 
Bass,  G.  D.  Norris,  J.  F.  Sowell,  J.  W.  Morris. 

Temiei$ee. — Frank  A.  Bamsey,  James  Bodgers,  B.  0.  Cnrrey,  B.  B. 
Lenoir,  J.  L.  G.  Johnston,  J.  M.  Boyd,  George  B.  Grant,  T  A.  Atchi- 
son, S.  8.  MayMd,  J.  D.  Kelly,  T.  L.  Maddin,  J.  D.  Winston,  J.  E. 
Manlove,  G.  A.  J.  Mayfield,  J.  D.  Kellw,  T.  L.  Maddin,  J.  D.  Win- 
ston,  J.  E.  Manlove,  G.  A.  J.  Mayfield,  Bichard  Owen,  W.  P.  Jones,  J. 
P.  Ford,  Bobert  C.  Foster,  John  H.  Callender,  John  H.  Morton,  A.  H. 
Buchanan,  James  W.  Hoyte,  N.  C.  Perkins,  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  C.  K, 
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Winston,  Paul  F.  Eve,  W.  P.  Moore,  Milo  Smith,  Wallace  Estill,  B.  W. 
Avent,  H  H.  Clayton,  H.  M.  Whitakcr,  H.  B.  Malone,  T.  M.  Wood- 
son, A.  B.  Ewing,  Robert  Martin,  W.  K.  Bowling,  P.  S.  Woodward,  R. 
F.  Evans,  Thomas  Lipscomb,  M.  Ransom,  J.  A.  Long,  John  M.  Watson, 
W.  D.  Haggard,  John  S.  Park,  D.  B.  Cliff,  T.  G.  Kennedy,  T.  R  Jen 
nings,  Ira  Conwell,  J.  S.  Burford,  W.  H.  Childress,  W.  A.  Cheatham, 
J.  P.  Town,  J.  M.  Brannock,  B.  C.  Jillson,  P.  W.  Davis,  G.  F.  Smith, 
W.  D.  Senter,  J.  W.  McNutt,  R.  G.  P.  White,  J.  P.  Epperson,  S.  L. 
Wharton,  T.  C.  Murrell. 

Louisiana. — S.  0.  Scruggs,  Robert  A.  New,  Cornelius  Beard,  E.  D. 
Fenner. 

Kentucky. — Samuel  Annan,  R.  W.  Gaines,  J.  B.  Flint,  J.  W.  Single- 
ton, R.  J.  Breckinridge,  S.  C  Porter,  W.  S.  Chipley,  S.  M.  Bemiss,  L. 
a.  Ray,  W.  A.  Atchison,  E.  G.  Davis,  L.  B.  Almon,  John  T.  Fleming, 
C.  P.  Mattingby,  D.  W.  Yandell. 

Indiana.--y^ .  H.  Byford,  W.  W.  Hitt,  Isaac  Mendenhall,  T.  Bullard, 
N.  Johnson. 

lUitwis. — J.  C.  H.  Hobbs,  A.  H.  Luce,  James  M.  Steel,  E.  K.  Cro- 
thers,  T.  K.  Edmiston,  W.  A.  Hillis. 

Missouri. — S.  PoUak,  E.  S.  Fraser,  John  S.  Moore,  C.  A.  Pope. 

Michigan, — A.  B.  Palmer,  L.  G.  Robinson,  Zina  Pitcher,  W.  Brodie, 
L.  H.  Cobb,  M.  Gunn,  Lewis  Davenport,  P.  Ciine,  M.  B.  Stebbins. 

Iowa. — Asa  Hon,  William  Watson,  D.  L.  HcGiigin,  J.  C.  Hushes. 

Ohio. — Henry  F.  Koehne,  J.  Mosgrove,  B.  S.  Brown,  D.  Ferns,  A. 
W.  Munson. 

Wisconsin. — Hays  McKinlcy,  J.  K.  Bartlett. 

8o%tA  Carolina.'--E.  R.  Henderson,  M.  S.  Moore,  R.  W.  Gibbs,  R. 
S.  Bailey. 

Missisnj>pi.^-F.  B.  Shuford,  S.  S.  Cain,  J.  T.  Lowe. 

Arkansas. — F.  Grundy  McGavock. 

The  President  then  stated  that  it  was  customary  to  take  a  recess  of 
fifteen  minutes  in  order  that  the  different  State  Delegations  might  appoint 
a  member  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and  the  Associa- 
tion took  a  recess  accordingly  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Association  was  called  to  order, 
and  the  State  Delegations  then  reported  their  choice  respectively  of  del- 
egates to  serve  on  uie  Nominating  Committee,  which  was  constituted  as 
follows : 

Connecticut,  Charles  Hooker;  New  Hampshire,  A.  Smalley;  Indiana, 
W.  W.  Hitt;  Wisconsin,  J.  K.  Bartlett;  New  York,  Jamee  R.  Wood; 
Michigan,  A.  B.  Palmer ;  Missouri,  J.  S.  Moore ;  Illinois,  T.  K.  Ed- 
miston; Kentucky,  R.  J.  Breckinridge;  Arkansas,  F.  G.  HcG^vodc; 
Ohio,  B.  S.  Brown;  South  Carolina,  R.  W.  Gibbes;  Alabama,  W.  P. 
Reese;  Mississippi,  F.  B.  iShuford ;  New  Jersey,  R.  M.  Cooper;  Loui- 
siana, S.  O.  Scruggs ;  Pennsylvania,  P.  Cassi^ ;  Georgia,  Thomas  8. 
Powell,  Tennessee,  J.  B.  Lindsley ;  Iowa,  Asa  Horr. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Connecticut,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
President,  Dr.  Pitcher,  be  now  requested  to  deliver  his  annual  address. 
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Mdrem  •/  ZiNji  Fitohsr,  M.  D.,  J\mdBnt'  of  the  Awmrican  MMm\ 
AuooiaHtm,  DeHvermi  tm  the  ocecumn  nf  iftf  Meeting  of  the  Amock- 
turn,  m  Ifmhtnlk,  Ma^  5tk,  18&7. 

AsflemUed  a»  ve  are  here,  unde*  tlw  aoq^oiB  of  ifaooMdieil  frofci* 
tton  in  TeDoessMr;  meeting  in  presenoe  of  Ue  oiticeMof  this  boMUifd 
city,  honorMl  by  representatiTee  fram  that  bette?  patt  of  oar  orettioe, 
who  like  the  Amamt  of  Milton^  thfow  their  ahadowB  and  abed  ihetr  In- 
^nce  o'er  the  waters  of  the  foant  of  life ;  eoma^  aa  we  kava  i»  oea- 
aiderable  nombera  from  distant  portions  of  the  Umted  Statea,  abandoiiing 
for  the  time  being  our  private  engagements,  and  encountering  on  oar 
way  hither  the  baaards  incident  to  Telocity  in  loeomotnn,  as  u  only  to 
enjoy  th«  sooial  amenity  and  the  pleasures  ef  profesabnal  re*union,  these 
two  qnestbna  naturally  arisa  in  tbe  minda  c4  thos*  who  are  merely  wit- 
nesses of  the  spectacle  presented  by  our  asaenUage.  ''  For  what  pir- 
poae  ia  this  convocation  of  physieiana  t  What  ia  there  in  the  nftnre  of 
their  particular  pursuit  which  prompts  them  thus  to  relioquiffh  its  rewards, 
to  for^o  the  endearments  of  home,  when  there  is  no  visible  manifesta- 
tion on  their  part/ of  a  design  to  promote  thoae  obJMts  which  center  in 
self-interest,  to  advance  the  purpoaea  of  sectarian  ambition  or  political 
partiaanahip?" 

In  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  incident  te  tbe  position  which  I  bava  had 
the  hoanr  to  hold  for  the  past  year— *a  year  full  of  pleaasnt  reoollaedons 
to  mysdf^I  shall,  iriiilst  designing  in  brevity  to  follow  the  ozamfHe  of 
my  honored  predecessors,  attempt  an  explanation  dt  the  phenooMnen  we 
may  be  supposed  to  present  to  the  mind  of  an  in(etli|pra<;,  but  uninitiated 
observer. 

Before  entering  upon  the  task  I  have  assigned  to  myself,  I  beg  yen 
to  indulge  me  one  moment,  in  r«7>enting  to  the  Association  my  aannraa- 
ces  of  gratitude  for  the  distinction  I  Imve  received  at  its  handa^  and  for 
the  personal  manifestations  of  confidence  and  the  acts  of  conrteay  I  have 
received  from  many  of  the  individual  members,  the  recoliecttona  of  wIMi 
will  linger  in  my  memory  and  lessen  tbe  eensciouHness  of  my  weight  ef 
years,  on  the  remainder  of  my  journey  down  tbe  declivity  of  lifo. 

The  objeeta  for  which  the  As-octation  was  formed  will  over  enlist  my 
wmrmeat  sympathies  and  command  my  active  oo-ofMration.  I  coagMtn- 
late  you  on  the  liappy  oircumstancea  by  which  this  anniversary  mealing 
is  attended,  on  the  evidences  of  vigor  and  the  promises  of  longevity  which 
this  Association  derives  from  its  annual  mignniona  Ood  grant  tiMt  its 
existenoe  may  be  prolonged  by  these  annual  renewals  of  its  vitaHty,  so 
long  aa  thero  are  evils  for  it  to  reform,  or  worka  of  beneficence  for  it  to 
aooomplith. 

Ta^  do  what  I  have  ptnpoacd  satis&aforily  ta  myself,  wonid  involve  the 
neoessi^  of  showine  the  rektion  which  medicine  ban  held  to  tha  civil 
anthority,  to  the  eooleaiaatical  power  and  to  the  aoeial  oonditiott  of  the 
people  for  all  time  antecedent  to  thia  organicatioo.  This  review  weM 
aiao  lead  ua  to  consider  the  relation  which  free  aovemments  bear  ta  let- 
ten,  to  acienoe  and  the  arts ;  n  field  too  lai^  for  ua  ta  oocupy  om  tfee 
present  occasion.  We  shall  endeavor  without  attempting  all  this,  to  pre- 
sent to  your  view  the  condition  of  the  profession  at  the  time  thb  oigani- 
aation^  spranff  out  of  the  antecedent  chaos,  the  cause  or  causes  of  that 
condition;  whether  inherent  and  incurable,  or  whether  ariidng  from  in* 
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triDaic  circumstaDoes,  wiiick  may  be  remcUied,  and  whether  this  remedy 
is  to  be  foond  in  public  authority,  or  sought  for  in  associated  professional 
influence. 

We  remark  first,  that  a  great  and  uotablo  law  marks  and  governs  all 
the  Works  of  creation.  It  b  typified  in  the  individual  mind — in  our 
corjkMreal  functions — in  the  movements  of  the  race — and  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  hosts — all  are  subject  to  this  law  of  periodicity, 
and  this  alteration  of  condition  manifests  itself  even  in  the  domain  of 
disease.  We  have  seasons  of  activity  and  repose  in  the  natural  as  in  the 
moral  world  ;  periods  of  illumination  and  obscurity — of  activity  and  of 
rest :  in  the  one  case  producing  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  and 
in  the  other,  those  alternations  of  social  condition  which  have  been  spo- 
ken of  as  the  Athenian  age,  the  age  of  darkness,  literally  a  long  and 
profound  intellectual  eclipse,  to  which  has  succeeded  the  active  era  of 
mental  excitement  and  of  material  progress  in  which  we  live,  by  which 
we  are  moved,  the  sun  of  which  appears  not  yet  to  have  reached  its  point 
of  culmination. 

In  all  the  struggles  which  have  marked  the  conflict  between  truth  and 
error,  ignorance  and  knowledge,  medicine  has  alway8  taken  a  conspicuous 
part,  having  ever  been  a  faithful  auxiliary,  when  not  a  leading  element 
in  every  effort  made  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of  mankind,  at 
one  time  allied  to  sacerdotal  authority,  as  an  indweller  of  the  temples, 
and  at  another,  incorporated  into  the  body  politic,  or  rather  engrafted 
upon  the  tree  of  State. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  civil  advancement,  in  all  those  territories  once 
composing  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  as  is  the  case  now  in  £urope, 
where  certain  forms  of  government  exist,  the  sovereign  authority  pre- 
scribed the  modes  of  worship,  the  forms  of  law  and  the  requirements  of 
medical  practitioners.  Unless  the  vigorous  conservatism  of  these  exist- 
ine  European  governments  is  relaxed  by  the  caprice  of  vain  and  foolish 
pnnces,  at  the  suggestion  of  wicked  men  or  misguided  women,  the  right 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  physician  is  only  conferred  on  the  most 
satbfiictory  proof  of  indefatigable  culture.  And  in  the  earlier  pages  of  ' 
our  own  national  history,  we  find  the  foot-prints  of  our  European  ances- 
tors in  the  records  of  those  salutary  laws  made  for  similar  purposes,  and 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  political  progenitors. 

But  in  the  process  of  time,  when  our  form  of  government  was  changed, 
when  the  repository  of  sovereignty  become  inverted,  when  the  power  of 
the  State  passed  from  the  few  to  the  many,  when  the  State  became  noth- 
ing and  the  citizens  all  in  all,  when  this  segregation  of  the  sovereign 
power  was  rendered  complete  by  the  ab^iolute  freedom  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  many  of  the  States,  then  our  art  ceased  to  have  a  party  in 
the  commonwealth,  aa  the  law  which  became  the  exponent  of  this  new 
opinion,  the  expression  of  the  popular  intelligence,  ef^ced  from  the  pub- 
lic record  all  l^al  traces  of  distinction  between  the  physician  and  the 
hypocritical  pretender. 

When  these  ancient  legal  incentives  to  study  were  withdrawn,  a  new 
class  of  men,  unprepared  by  mental  discipline,  rushed  into  the  profession- 
al arena^  bearing  down  by  their  numerical  force  the  few  remaining  .bar- 
'  riers  which  society  was  disposed  to  defend,  notwithstanding  the  abroga- 
tion of  iaw. 

The  politioal  reyolation  which,  aeparatcd  the  Ameriran  cciloniet  from 
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the  Britisli  crown,  by  luoseniug  the  connection  between  the  Church  and 
the  State,  insensibly  led  the  way  to  the  more  complete  separation  of  med- 
icine from  governmental  control  and  political  dependence.  These  maDi- 
Testations  of  popular  absolutbm,  which  swept  away  the  prerogatives  of 
the  clerical  and  medical  professions,  threatening  to  involve  the  law  in  the 
same  uncharitable  equality,  were  the  remote  causes  of  the  professioDal 
abasement  we  had  then  reached,  a  humiliating  consciousness  of  which 
aroused  its  members,  who  in  the  hope  of  reinstating  its  departed  dignity 
formed  this  Association. 

Whatever  effect  this  unrestricted  distribution  of  political  power  through 
all  ranks  of  society,  may  have  had  upon  the  social  body,  it  is  not  oar 
business  to  enquire,  as  ours  is  not  a  political  institution,  but  of  its  imme- 
diate influence  in  reducing  medicine  to  a  state  of  degradation,  there  is 
no  reason  for  doubting  the  fact  nor  the  propriety  of  this  exposition,  for 
with  physicians,  etiology  is  often  a  key  of  diagnosis,  and  without  a  trm 
patholog}',  there  is  neiiber  safety  nor  certainty  in  the  therapeutics. 

In  treating  of  medicine  in  its  social  and  political  relations,  it  is  not 
my  design,  as  I  have  no  wish,  even  if  the  power  were  inherent,  to  change 
our  organization,  or  to  advise  an  essential  departure  from  our  plans  of 
operation.  [  have  presented  the  subject  in  this  light  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviving  the  courage  of  members  who  may  have  begun  to  despair 
of  success,  because  the  objects  wc  set  out  to  accomplish,  have  not  been 
at  once  achieved. 

Time  must  be  p;iven  for  results  to  mature,  as  all  social  institutions  are 
of  .slow  growth.  Those  who  clothe  and  feed  the  members  of  them,  miist 
become  imbibed  with  a  sense  of  their  importance  and  necessity  for  their 
advancement,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  public  good,  else  their  co<^- 
ration  cannot  be  secure.  Hence  our  duty  of  endeavoring  to  move  the 
i^oial  body  and  all  its  dependencies,  like  the  horses  of  a  Orecian  Chariot 
all  abreast,  striving  at  the  same  time  to  shield  ourselves  against  the  pro- 
pensity inseparable  from  the  absolutism  of  a  pure  democracy,  to  decapi- 
tate every  object  that  raises  its  head  above  the  surrounding  social  level. 

A\'e  have  stated  with  philosophical  aecuracy,  but  perhaps  not  with 
strict  regard  to  literal-historic  tmth,  that  this  Association  was  formed  to 
repair  the  evils  resulting  from  the  dissevered  relation  of  medicine  to  the 
State  authority.  Whatever  formula  we  use  in  expressing  the  idea,  or  by 
whatever  rationale  we  explain  our  conception  of  the  evus  said  to  exist, 
for  which  it  was  designed  to  furnish  the  remedy,  the  records  show  that 
its  mission  was  to  reform  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  improve  the  preparatory  education  of  students  of  medicine. 

The  development  of  organic  bodies  depends  upon  the  absorption  and 
assimilation  of  extraneous  materials.  If  the  same  law  regulates  the 
growth  of  institutions,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  enquire 
whether  the  schools  are  an  out-growth  of  the  profession^  or  whether  the 
profession  is  the  product  of  the  schools,  for  in  either  case,  there  is  a  la- 
bor for  us  to  perform,  and  the  answer  to  this  question  determines  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Lest  a  doubt  might  arise  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  we  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  professional  mind,  that  society  itself,  and  not  we 
alone,  are  amenable  to  censure  for  the  abasement  to  which  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  had  descended  at  the  date  of  our  associated  existence, 
let  VM  for  a  moment  look  into  the  records  of  the  past,  to  see  whether  we 
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cjinuot  find  au  autecedeat  era,  in  whicli  the  world  has  beeu  subjected  to 
similar  moml  catoclysms,  by  which  ancient  institutions  were  broken  up, 
their  materials  converted  into  drift,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  newer  and 
more  horizontal  strata,  from  which  we  may  draw  lessons  of  wisdom  ap- 
plicable to  our  own  time  and  our  own  condition. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  period  of  ancient  history  into  which  that 
of  our  art  is  intimately  interwoven,  presenting  more  analogies  to  our  own, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  distinctly  marked  by  strong  antithesis,  as.  that 
which  intervened  between  the  death  of  the  Savior  and  Mohammed,  when 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  a  mighty  struggle  was  going  on  be- 
tween that  Divine  Word,  "who  lightcth  every  man  which  cometh  into 
the  world,'*  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  religion  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  latter  aided  by  a  fascinating  philosophy,  made  beau- 
tiful by  the  aesthetics  of  Longinus,  each  striving  for  the  possession  of 
the  human  race. 

Whilst  the  Empire  thus  labored  to  throw  its  Upas  shadow  over  the 
infant  church,  a  social  disintegration  of  castes,  owing  to  these  struggles 
and  the  irruption  of  barbarian  hosts  from  the  north,  took  place,  and  a 
consequent  universal  fusion  of  the  races,  languages  and  customs,  produ- 
cing an  excitation  of  thought,  and  a  blending  of  people  analogous  to 
the  social  fusion  and  the  blending  of  types  of  disease,  which  we  see 
daily  taking  place  in  our  own  time  and  in  our  country.  The  minds  of 
men  thus  cut  loose  from  their  ancient  fastenings,  sought  new  affinities, 
arranged  themselves  in  accordance  with  those  difficulties  into  new  forms, 
many  of  whom  wandered  into  unexplored  paths,  hoping  without  the  aid 
of  a  Divine  guide  to  ascertain  their  relation  to  the  unseen. 

Thus,  also,  did  the  members  of  our  own  profession  wander  into  untried 
and  forbidden  paths,  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  up  to  the  time  this  Asso- 
ciation was  formed.  A  faithful  picture  of  the  last  century  of  this  his- 
toric period,  presents  the  deepest  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  that  can 
be  portrayed  in  a  single  work  of  art.  The  darkest  hue  of  vice  being 
drawn  in  the  same  pannel  with  the  purest  tints  of  virtue.  The  church, 
young  and  vigorous,  being  soiled  by  its  contact  with  a  paganism  inex- 
pressibly wicked,  against  which  it  waged  a  war,  unmitigated  by  acta  of 
mercy. 

These  outbreaks  at  emancipated  human  thought  at  each  of  these  cpoobn 
have  had  their  use  :  have  produced  their  fruits — late  in  arriving  at  ma- 
turity it  is  true — and  especially  so  will  it  be  with  the  germs  that  arc 
scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  our  own  times.  An  abiding 
faith,  that  good  seed,  in  spite  of  the  tares  that  may  choke  it,  or  the  birds 
that  may  devour  it  by  the  wayside,  will  spring  up  and  produce  fruit  in 
good  season,  has  led  mo  into  historical  retrospect. 

During  the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded  just  sufficient  to  show 
what  forces  disdnrbed  and  broke  up  ancient  civilization,  we  find  on  clo- 
ser examination,  that  the  laws  of  the  Empire  relating  to  medicine,  though 
unrepealed,  were  not  enforced. 

These  laws  made  it  the  duty  of  the  provincial  governors  to  send  the 
youth,  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  up  to  the  city  magistrates,  where 
they  were  required  to  submit  to  the  most  rigid  system  of  surveillance  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  their  conduct  as  students,  their  deportment  a^ 
citizens,  being  subjects  of  official  scrutiny.  The  medical  pupils  under 
the  training  of  the  Archiatres,  or  State  physicians,  were  fitted  for  tho 
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performance  of  their  duties  iu  either  the  wards  of  the  cities  or  in  town* 
or  villages,  whither  they  were  sent  by  imperial  authority,  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  inhabitants,  who  paid  for  their  services  a  stipulated  price 

Notwithstanding  these  requirements  of  law  were  left  unrepealed,  the 
new  opinions  which  had  got  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  being  more 
powerful  than  statutes,  when  enforced  by  the  Perabolani,  a  body  of  re- 
ligious medical  enthusiasts,  and  various  other  pretenders,  who,  impelM 
by  the  spirit  which  animates  a  people  having  just  been  taught  to  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  judging  in  matters  of  ^ith,  became  presumptaoos 
in  matters  of  science,  and  by  applying  this  newly  acquired  right  of  ac- 
tion to  medicine,  having  numerical  strength,  they  overrode  the  preroga- 
tives of  casta,  and  trampled  nndor  foot  the  wisdom  of  all  preceding  ages. 

Whilst  these  conflicts  of  opinion  were  being  carried  on  in  an  age  oat 
produced  an  Athanasius,  Jerome,  a  Chrysostom,  and  an  Angostine,  and 
a  system  of  Christian  ethics  which  absorbed  into  itself  all  that  was  val- 
uable in  the  philosophies  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  medicine  acquired  celeb- 
rity from  such  names  as  Cacsarius,  who  became  an  Archiator — Palatinus, 
Oribasius,  whose  works  remain  as  monuments  of  his  genius  and  proots 
of  his  culture ;  Actius,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  and  Faulus  Eguincta, 
scarcely  inferior  in  reputation  to  the  father  of  medicine  himself.  The 
lustre  of  these  names  seems  but  the  more  expressively  to  mark  the  twi- 
light of  that  night  destined  thence  to  brood  over  Europe,  whilst  tie  ma- 
terials of  ancient  civilization,  broken  into  fragments  by  a  rude  and  vig- 
orous barbarism,  were  slowly  wearing  away  the  characteristics  of  the 
conquering  hordes,  and  preparing  the  way  for  its  re-appearance  in  new 
forms,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Free  Cities  and  the  feudal  in- 
stitutions of  Europe. 

During  this  general  eclipse  of  letters,  its  occultation  continuing  till  the 
art  of  printing  was  invented,  we  have  had  furnished  to  us  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  inadequate  statues  alone  are  to  the  development  of  insti- 
tutions, and  how  impotent  they  are,  even  when  aided  by  professional  co- 
operation, to  resist  the  obstacles  interposed  by  an  adverse  public  opinion. 

If  our  design  has  been  accomplished,  we  have  shown  that  the  work  of 
medical  regeneration  is  to  be  commenced  by  the  profession,  whose  suc- 
cess is  made  dependent  upon  an  intelligent  concurrence  of  the  ^poptflar 
judgment.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  attempting  to  bring 
about  essential  changes  in  social  life,  in  public  policy,  or  in  the  oonsUtn- 
tional  relations  of  the  different  States,  by  whose  happy  form  of  union  ire 
arc  permitted  to  meet  here  to-day  as  fellow-citizens  of  a  common  connUy, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  this  fact,  that  all  organic  nature  is  developed  from 
embryonic  existences — that  all  great  changes  of  opinion  have  had  their 
origin  in  germs,  planted  long  antecedent  to  the  production  of  fruit,  and 
that  advances  in  science  and  improvements  in  the  method  of  its  applica- 
tion to  art,  have  also  had  their  seed  time,  their  period  of  growUi,  and 
must  ever  have  their  day  of  fruition. 

History  is  filled  with  exemplifications  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and 
of  evidences  of  the  perpetuity  of  this  law.  The  first  step  on  the  road 
to  the  trans- Atlantic  Telegraph  was  taken  by  Volta,  when  he  coustmcted 
the  Voltaic  pile — the  next  was  the  formation  of  the  Gralvanic  Battery. 
These  inventions  were  followed  by  the  discovery  that  soft  iron  becomes 
u  magnet  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electrical  current  and  ro- 
Bumed  iti  normal  condition  as  soon  ns  the  current  was  withdrawn.     Then 
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it  was  proved  that  the  magnetic  action  of  a  current  of  electricity  i.s  not 
lengthened  in  intensity  by  passing  through  a  long  wire.  Out  of  these 
antecedents,  by  tbe  help  of  Grove's  permanent  battery,  the  Magnciic 
Telegraph  was  developed  and  the  art  of  magnetic  printing  evolved. 

But  for  the  researches  of  Yesalius,  who  had  traced  out  the  course  of 
the  lacteals,  the  splendid  discovery  of  Harvey  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  might  bave  been  a  long  time  postpooed. 

Notwithstanding  the  perennial  influence  of  those  causes  to  whieh  wc 
have  ascribed  the  tendency  to  professional  abasement,  we  have  met  here 
to  arrest  and  to  counteract ;  there  is  in  the  condition  of  things  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  much  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  and  to  stimulate 
us  to  exertion. 

We  have  not  now,  as  did  those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our  historic 
analogue,  to  resist  the  pressure  caused  by  the  debris  of  an  effete  culture. 
We  have  not  to  contend  against  the  influence  of  those  monstrous  forms 
of  superstition  which  grew  out  of  the  conjunction  of  Christianity,  when 
defiled  by  a  copartnership  with  the  civil  power,  and  the  decaying  institu- 
tion of  its  Pagan  predecessor,  when  a  phase  of  credulity  was  developed 
which  would  prescribe  the  contents  of  a  mummy  case,  in  preference  to 
the  kreasote  involved  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  mummy,  once 
an  article  of  Egyptian  commmerce. 

Those  political  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  tending  to  diminish 
the  distance  between  our  pre-existing  social  extremes,  whereby  the  medi- 
cal profession  lost  its  claim  to  legislative  protection,  have  already  produ- 
ced the  signs  of  a  growing  national  homogenity,  by  fusing  and  re-casting 
into  an  American  mould  the  various  elements  of  which  the  nation  is 
composed. 

Among  these  materials,  so  readily  amalgamated,  which  by  their  youth, 
energy  and  plasticity,  give  us  our  national  character  and  national  manners, 
there  are  some  which  need  to  be  brought  under  the  hammer  of  the  forge, 
as  well  as  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  before  they  can  be  welded  into  the 
social  mass.  I  allude  to  a  class  of  men,  wearing  ecclesiastical  habiliments, 
not  wise  enough  to  comprehend  that  the  professions  are  the  growths  of 
civilization,  developed  by  the  wants  and  necessities  of  society,  each  one 
having  its  part  to  act  in  the  drama  of  life,  nor  possessing  that  degree  of 
self-respect,  whieh  would  prompt  a  man,  not  even  claiming  to  be  divinely 
called,  to  avoid  the  contact  of  things  proclaimed  to  be  unclean. 

When  I  speak  of  this  class  I  do  not  mean  tlie  great  body  of  American 
clergy — men  who,  instead  of  practicing  a  heterodox  medicine,  both  prac- 
tice and  preach  the  precepts  of  their  Divine  Master  as  things  which  ap- 
pertain to  man's  social  and  everlasting  peace.  But  I  mean  a  class,  who, 
as  if  bitten  by  some  moral  Tarantula,  become  blinded  by  a  phrenitic 
distemper,  and  like  the  great  adveisary  of  the  Philistines,  are  ready  to 
pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  regardless  of  the  ruin  impending, 
whether  that  ruin  involve  a  simple  social  element  or  the  integrity  of  the 
national  fabric. 

Having,  then,  in  our  favor  the  vigor  and  impressibility  of  a  new  peo- 
ple, the  resources  of  a  new  and  rapidly  developed  country,  the  intelligence 
of  a  self-governing  population,  the  augmentations  of  that  intelligence  by 
the  unrestricted  importation  of  learned  works  and  the  immigration  of 
cultivated  strangers,  and  the  propulsion  derived  from  a  free  nnd  active 
press,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  success.     With  sncli  auxihtries,  hy  a 
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persistent  afiniduitj  on  our  part,  wc  shall  at  some  future  day  enjoy  the 
nappinens  of  Rceinp  our  labors  crowned  with  the  pageant  of  brilliant  tri- 
nmph. 

The  one  thing  already  achieved^  in  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of 
the  code  of  medical  ethics,  is  worthy  of  commemoration  by  the  obser- 
vance of  an  annual  holiday.  Till  then  wc  had  suffered  more  from  quack- 
ery within  the  profession  than  from  irregularities  without.  Now  that  or- 
der of  things  is  reversed. 

From  a  survey,  even  of  the  surface  of  society,  we  leani  how  soon  the 
knowledge  derived  from  medical  sources  strikes  its  roots  into  the  popular 
noil.  Take  as  example  the  subject  of  organic  chemistry,  and  we  snail  sec 
how  rapidly  its  principles  are  passing  into  the  stock  of  general  intelligence. 
The  numbers  are  daily  on  the  increase,  in  every  community,  of  thoso 
persons  who  know  the  necessity  of  nitrogenous  articles  of  diet  when  re- 
pairs are  to  be  made  in  the  fibrous  and  areolar  tissue,  and  how  important 
an  agency  the  carbo  hydrogenous  are  supposed  to  exert,  by  increasing 
combustion  in  the  removal  of  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  lungs.— 
In  this  way  the  mutual  relations  of  the  profession  to  the  people  is  made 
apparent.  The  instruction  communicated  by  the  scientific  physician  is 
refunded  to  him  in  the  increased  capacity  of  the  people  to  appreciate  his 
worth. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  professions  as  the  products  of  a  general  culture, 
to  which,  in  our  country,  they  must  of  necessity  beai?  a  fixed  and  definite 
relation,  and  of  the  reciprocal  influences  they  and  the  society  out  of 
which  they  spring,  exert  upon  each  other.  We  have  shown  in  a  single 
example  by  what  apparently  simple  (fuotations  in  scientiOc  discovery,  men 
are  led  to  great  practical  result^.  As  an  incentive  to  industry,  and  as  a 
reason  for  confidence  in  slow  but  certain  success,  we  will  detain  you  one 
moment  longer,  in  a  hosty  sketch  of  the  materials  for  thought  that  arise 
out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  field  of  nature,  such  a  scene  l>eing  as 
suggestive  of  thought  and  as  full  of  instruction,  as  the  examples  furnished 
by  the  achievements  of  art. 

In  adjusting  our  telescope,  to  study  the  features  of  some  snow-clad 
mountain,  the  organ  of  vision  perhaps  takes  in  the  form  of  an  enterpri- 
sing explorer,  whose  feet  still  sparkling  with  ice  as  he  descends  from  its 
summit,  will  crush  out  the  fragrance  ot  the  plants  which  spring  up  to 
greet  him  as  he  walks  downwards  into  the  valley  of  flowers.  From  the 
eminence  attained  by  his  enterprise  he  could  trace  the  course,  and  meas- 
ure the  elevation  of  the  mountain  chain,  which  give  origin  and  directii»ii 
to  the  rivers,  effect  the  commerce,  the  languages  and  migrations  of  nicii, 
fix  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  the  abode  of  its  mammalia,  and  the 
habits  of  its  population. 

Subsidiary  to  tho  interest  excited  by  this  scene  as  a  landscape,  but  not 
subordinate  in  importance,  lies  the  geographical  formation  of  the  rangc^ 
which  contain  their  mineral  productions,  give  character  to  their  fountains 
and  increase  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  vegetation,  both  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  below. 

Althougli  a  scene  like  this  may  excite  emotion  in  the  bosom  of  a  sav- 
age, and  awaken  a  sentiment  of  adoration  for  the  majesty  and  power  which 
can  give  such  grandjur  to  nature,  and  even  pass  from  the  mind  of  an  or- 
dinary observer  without  any  other  expenditure  of  thought,  yet  to  master 
it  as  a  subjoet  of  scientific  study  would  require  a  preparatory  knowledge 
)f  what  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  Werner  and  Hutton  and  Miller  on 
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Geology,  of  Cuvicr  and  Buckland  on  l*alc ontology,  of  Geoffrey,  St.  Hil- 
liare  and  Agassiz  on  the  races  of  men  and  the  migration  of  Animals,  of 
M.  Balbi  on  Ethnography,  and  of  Linnsous  and  Do  Candollc  and  Toi  rey 
and  Gray  on  Botany.  And  to  condense  the  whole  into  the  congres}^  of 
the  "  Cosmos"  would  require  the  genius  and  longevity  of  a  Humboldt. 

What  is  there  then,  gentlemen,  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  declare  the  per- 
petuity of  thb  Association,  and  renew  our  vows  of  fidelity  to  the  require- 
ments of  its  constitution  t 

In  this  proclamation  and  in  these  vows  are  involved  the  pledges,  that 
in  our  professional  acts  we  will  honor  the  principles  of  moral  law,  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  code  of  Medical  Ethics.  That  we  will  use 
our  individual  influence,  and  so  try  to  diiect  the  power  of  this  Associa- 
tion, as  to  secure  a  higher  mental  culture  to  medical  students  and  candi- 
dateis  for  medical  honors.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  medical  schools 
will  rise  in  character  as  a  correlative  effect,  and  the  profession  establis^h 
for  itself  a  legitimate  claim  to  public  confidence  and  popular  esteem. 
Our  custom  of  meeting  in  each  successive  year,  in  a  different  State  of 
the  Union,  prevents  the  decay  of  the  body,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
material ;  and  we  illustrate  in  this  way  the  doctrine  of  Zymosis,  by  the 
rapid  assimilation  of  these  new  elements  into  the  common  mass.  Anoth- 
er custom  of  the  Association  has  done  much  to  bind  it  to  the  individual 
States,  that  of  shedding  its  honors  upon  the  profession  of  the  State  in 
which  the  meetings  are  neld,  through  which  we  hope  \jo  secure  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  peopfe,  and  enlist  them  as  allies  in  the  warfore  we  are  en- 
gaged in,  against  the  hosts  of  ignorance. 

A  departure  from  the  established  usage  of  the  Association,  in  either  of 
these  particulars,  would  mark  the  date  of  its  decline  both  in  vital  force 
and  mental  vigor.  Any  restriction  put  upon  its  freedom  of  motion,  or 
attempt  made  to  centralize  its  influence,  would  enstamp  it  with  the  seal 
of  decay. 

But  if  the  avenues  to  material  success  arc  so  direct  and  brilliant,  that 
the  talent  of  the  country  is  tempted  to  take  the  shorter  road  to  wealth, 
whereby  we  fail  incur  attemps  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  national  medical 
literature,  in  holding  up  a  high  exemplar  to  the  medioal  student,  by  teach- 
ing him  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  preparatory  discpiline  before  com- 
menoing  professional  studies,  and  urging  him  by  the  force  of  opinion,  to 
master  the  elements  of  his  profession  before  assuming  the  responsiblitii.«i 
which  attach  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  we  may  yet  in  one  way  leave 
our  traces  upon  the  national  character  and  our  foot  prints  on  the  national 
history,  in  the  hallowing  of  one  day  in  our  annual  callender,  on  the  re- 
currence of  which,  we  may  have,  by  the  example  of  our  patriotism,  the 
stamp  of  nationality,  in  bringing  to  our  shrine  no  sectional  passions,  and 
so  condnoting  our  proceedings  that  brilliant  memorie^^  shall  adorn  our  an- 
nals, the  names  of  our  celebrities  be  embalmed  as  national  benefactors, 
and  the  anniversaries  of  this  Association,  in  honor  of  their  services,  .shall 
form  by  popular  consent,  one  of  the  holidays  of  this  glorious  llopublic. 
Often  in  the  crisis  of  sectional  commotion  the  moral  necessity  of  a 
common  shrine,  a  national  feast,  a  place,  a  time,  or  a  memory  sacred  to 
fraternal  sympathies  and  general  observance,  appals  the  patriotic  heart 
with  regret,  or  warms  it  with  desire  !  Were  such  a  nucleus  for  popular 
enthusiasm,  such  a  goal  for  a  nation's  pilgrimage,  such  a  day  for  recipro- 
cal gratulation  our  own — a  time  when  the  oath  of  fealty  could  bo  renewed 
at  the  same  altar,  the  voice  of  oncourawenient  Im  echoed  froni  overy  sec- 
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tiou  of  the  coufoderacy,  the  memory  of  what  has  been,  the  appreoiatioo 
of  what  19,  and  the  hope  of  what  may  be,  simaltancoasly  felt,  what  t 
bond  of  union,  a  motive  of  forbearance,  and  pledge  of  nationality  would 
be  secured ! 

By  the  blessing  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  holy  religion,  who,  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  his  disciples  to  cele- 
brate u  national  feast,  may  the  proceedings  of  this  body  be  so  overruled, 
that  the  recollections  of  this  meeting  at  Nashville  to-day,  when  softened 
by  the  ^'  moonlight  of  memory,"  may  become  a  hallowed  event  in  the 
annals  of  our  yearly  migration. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Flint,  of  Ky.,tho  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
tendered  to  the  President  for  his  very  able  address,  and  the  same  was  re- 
ferred 10  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  announced  that  the 
sessions  of  the  Association  would  be  from  9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M. 

Judge  Catron,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  being  present,  was  invited 
to  a  seat  on  the  stand. 

The  Nominating  Committee  ihon  retired  for  the  purpose  of  nominathig 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  being  called  for  it  wis 
read  bv  Dr.  Casper  Wister,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  motion,  was  accep- 
ted and  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

Dr.  Wister  also  read  his  report  as  Treasurer,  which  was  received  and 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Flint,  of  Ky.,  Dr.  11.  T.  Fleming,  of  Ky.,  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  Association  by  invitation. 

The  committee  on  Prize  Essays  being  called  upon  to  report,  requested 
further  time,  because  of  the  late  hour  at  which  the  essays  were  handed 
in,  which  was  granted. 

The  President  informed  the  Association  that  Dr.  F.  Campbell  Stewart, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Alden  March,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Isador  Gluck,  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Penn.,  had  been  appointed  to  represent 
this  Association  in  foreign  scientific  bodies. 

The  committee  on  Medical  Education  was  called  but  made  no  report.* 

The  committee  on  Medical  Literature  was  called — no  report. 

The  committee  on  Medical  Typography  and  Epidemics  being  called,  a 
communication  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Watson,  of  Maine,  was  read,  asking  lor 
further  time  to  make  a  report,  which  was  granted. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Georgia,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  : 

Resolvedy  That  the  committee  on  Nominations  be  constituted  a  stand- 
ing committee  during  the  present  session  of  the  Association,  to  which 
shall  be  referred  all  business  of  the  Association  on  which  an  immediate 
vote  is  not  required. 

Dr.  Jas.  3Iauran,  of  the  committee  on  Medical  Topography  and  Epi- 
demics for  Rhode  Island,  being  called  for,  the  Secretary  read  his  apology, 
which  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Peregrine  Wroth,  of  same  committee  for  Maryland,  sent  in  h» 
report,  with  accompanying  reports  of  Drs.  A.  M.  White  and  Edmund  E. 
Water.-*,  which  was  received  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  Publica- 
tions. 

^  Received  ftftor  the  adjoui'ument. 
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Dr.  W.  L.  SuttoD,  of  same  committee  for  Kentucky,  seat  an  apology 
and  aaked  for  further  time,  which  was  granted. 

The  members  of  the  same  committee  for  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia^  District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Minnesota  being  oalled,  no  reports  were  made. 

The  delegates  from  Connecticut  and  Louisiana  being  absent  for  the 
time,  the  considering  of  their  reports  was  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

A  report  from  Dr.  J.  F.  Posey,  of  Georgia,  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  subsequently  withdrawn  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
an  abstract  of  it. 

The  committee  on  Nominations  then  appeared,  and  through  th«ir 
chairman,  Dr.  J.  C  Lindsley,  reported  the  following  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  year,  viz  : 

FresideiU. — Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Tennessee. 

Vice  Presiden  s. — R.  J.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  D.  M.  Keese,  of 
New  York,  W.  H.  Byford,  of  Indiana,  and  Henry  F.  Campbell,  of 
Georgia. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Georgia,  the  report  was  accepted. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  Secretaries  will  bo  selected  when  it  is 
ascertained  where  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held. 

Dr.  Wister,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  conduct  the  newly  elected  officers  to  the 
chair,  which  was  carried. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  Drs.  Wister,  Arnold  and 
McGugin. 

The  President  elect  being  absent,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at 
9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 


second  day. 

Nashville,  May  6,  1857. 

The  Association  mot  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  minutes  of  yes- 
terday were  read  and  adopted. 

The  committea  appointed  on  yesterday,  Drs.  Wister,  Arnold  and  McGu- 
gin, were  then  requested  to  conduct  the  newly  elected  officers  to  their 
respective  seats. 

Dr.  Eve,  of  Tennessee,  in  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  Association 
in  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Ameriam  Medical  Association: — It  is  with  doop 
emotion  that  I  attempt  to  return  you  my  heart-felt  thanks  for  this  distiu- 
gubbed  honor.  In  elevating  one  so  unworthy  of  this  station,  so  ill-pre- 
pared to  preside  over  your  deliberations,  or  carry  out  the  sreat  designs  of 
this  body,  I  must  express  the  apprehension  that  you  have  done  yourselves 
injustice,  and,  it  may  be,  not  advanced  its  best  interests.  But,  believing 
that  this  office  should  neither  be  sought  nor  declined,  when  tendered  as 
it  has  been,  aftrr  iny  State  had  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  preFidin^  officer,  I  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  its  onerous  du- 
ties with  much  diffidence,  ^nd  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  throw  my- 
self upon  your  considerate  indulgence. 

We  are  engaj^ed,  gentlemen,  in  a  good  and  noblo  work.  Life,  the 
greatest  of  human  blessings,  and  hcaltli,  the  sweetest  stimulus  of  earthly 
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eDJojftueniB,  are  our  end  and  aim.  We  live  to  secure  tbe  one  aod  to  pre- 
serve the  other.  To  promote  these  all  important  objects,  the  medical 
profession  of  our  country  have,  during  tbe  past  twelve  years  annually  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  assemble  and  counsel  how  this  may  be  eflEcctcd. 
And  we  are  here  to-day  on  one  of  those  great  festive  ooeasioos,  and, 
amidst  our  mutual  congratulations,  thase  glorious  re-unions  of  good-will 
and  fellowship  among  the  brotberbood,  must  not  forget  that  to  us  is  com- 
mitted tbe  health  and  lives  of  others.  In  maintaining  the  honor  and  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  medical  science,  we  become  tbe  best  ooniribu- 
tors  to  tbe  welfare  and  happiness  of  those  around  us.  Yon  have  cotnc 
up  hither  from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  from  the  East  and  frum 
the  West,  and  have  done  well  neither  to  count  the  cost  nor  oilculate  ih« 
sacrifice  ;  for  tbe  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  worthy  of  you.  You 
present  again  the  sublime  spectacle  of  brethren  from  all  sections  of  thU 
widely  extended  Union,  congregated  to  devise  tbe  best  means  to  relicvt: 
suffering  humanity  ;  and  may  I  not  add^  we  are  here  with 

"Our  rtouls  by  lovo  together  knit. 
Cemented,  mixed  in  one  : 
Ouohope,  one  heart,  one  mind,  one  roicc.'* 

Dr.  Winston^  of  Tcnucssee,  read  the  names  of  additional  delegates  to 
the  Association. 

Dr.  Hooker,  from  the  committee  on  Medical  Topography  and  Epideiu- 
ics  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  being  called  on  for  bis  report,  arose  and 
explained  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  the  committee  were  to  have 
three  years  in  which  to  make  their  ref  ort,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  ho 
would  either  bo  prepared  or  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Association  for 
further  time. 

The  President,  under  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  appointed 
Drs.  Carrey,  Grant  and  Evans,  a  committee  on  Voluntary  Contributions. 

Reports  now  being  in  order,  the  report  of  Dr.  Posey  of  Georgia,  was 
called  for  ;  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Georgia,  read  an  abstract  of  the  report  of 
t)r.  Posey;  all  of  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  Pub]ieati)n,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rule. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wood,  of  Now  A^ork,  the  reports  which  were  pre- 
sented yesterday  were  also  referred  to  the  committee  on  Publication,  un- 
der a  suspension  of  the  rule. 

The  State  of  Ohio  being  called  upon  for  a  report  upon  its  Medical  To- 
pography and  Epidemics,  the  Secretary  read  an  apology  from  Dr.  G. 
Mendenball,  who  asked  further  time  in  which  to  make  a  report,  which 
was  granted. 

The  States  of  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Illiooi.«<,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  California,  and  the  V.  S.  Navy,  being  called,  no  response 
was  made. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Sims,  of  New  York,  who  was 
to  report  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Kesults  of  Obstructed  Labor,  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Southern  Methodist  Publish- 
ing House,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  that  establish- 
ment, which  was  accepted. 

A  communication  was  read  by  Dr.  Lindslcy,  of  Tcnnc5?see,  from  the 
Afodical  Asflociatinn  of  Washington  Oity,  inviting  the  National   Associa- 
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tioD  to  huld  their  next  annual  meeting  in  that  eity.     On  motion  tht  com- 
mtmioatioD  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Nominations. 

A  resolotion  was  offered  by  Dr.  Bartlett  of  Wisconsin,  tendering  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  late  President,  Zina  Pitcher,  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  ho  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  reports  of  Special  Committees  for  185(1-7,  being  next  in  order, 
they  were  called  in  order  as  follows  : 

Injiammalioii — Us  Pathology^  etc. — Dr.  K.  R.  Peaslee,  Maine  ;  asked 
further  time.     Referred. 

Anatomy  ami  Histology^  of  the  Cervu:  Ultri. — Drs.  II.  Hutchinson 
and  Charles  E.  Isaacs,  New  York ;  no  report. 

Treatment  of  ChoUra, — Dr.  J.  Taylor  Bradford,  Kentucky;  i.o  re- 
port. 

Treatment  best  adapted  to  each  variety  of  Cataract,  etc. — Dr  Mark  Ste- 
phenson, New  York  ;  further  time  asked.     Referred. 

Causes  of  the  Impulse  of  the  Hearty  cic. — Dr.  J.  W.  Corson,  of  New 
York;  a  communication  was  received,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Brodie,  he 
was  eoDtioaed. 

Causes  of  Infant  Mortality,  etc.  —Dr.  D.  Meredith  Reese,  of  New 
York,  read  an  abstract  of  his  report,  which  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Publication. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Shelby,  of  Tennessee,  being  present,  was  invited 
to  a  seat  on  the  stand.     His  appearance  was  warmly  acknowledged. 

Dr.  Hobbs,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  on  Essays,  (not  including  Prize  Essayij,) 
be  appointed,  to  whom  all  essays  prepared  for  publication  by  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  leferred,  which  committee  shall  transfer  to  the  committee 
on  Publication,  all  Essays  they  judge  worth  publishing.  That  said  com- 
mitiec  on  es.says,  make  a  full  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  Associa- 
tion .it  its  next  sniinial  session  ;  provided,  authors  of  rejected  essays  be- 
ing informed  of  .'^aid  rejection  by  said  committee,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  withdrawing  their  essays  from  the  report  of  the  committee  to  the  As- 
sociation. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Palmer  of  Michigan,  the  resolution  was  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Thh  Secretary  read  a  protest  signed  by  Drs.  Richard  Arnold,  J.  Gor- 
don Howard,  Pike  Brown  and  George  P.  Pandleford,  against  admitting 
the  delegates  from  Oglethorpe  Medical  College,  as  follows  : 

Nashville,  May  (>,  1807. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  American  Medical  Associatii-n, 
protest  against  the  admission  of  delegates  from  the  Oglethorpe  Medical 
College  of  Savannah,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a  regularly  organized 
college,  it  being  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  in  Savannah,  that  during 
neither  of  the  two  sessions  of  its  existence,  have  all  the  chairs  been  reg- 
ularly filled.  During  its  first  session  the  chairs  of  Physiology  and  Mate- 
ria Medica  woro  not  filled,  except  by  a  very  few  lectures,  hy  the  gentle- 
man appointed  to  them,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  ouriiig  its  last  ses- 
sion a%  to  the  (Jhairs  of  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

RICHARD  D.  ARNOLD,  31.  D. 
J.  GORDON  HOWARD,  M.  D. 
PIKE  BROWN,  M.  D.        t 
GEO.  P.  PADLEF0lrf)9gf?D. 
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Aftor  several  rosolutious  wore  offered  aod  some  discussioo, 
On  motion  of.  Dr.  Palmer^  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  enm- 
mittee  of  throe  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

Dr.  Brodie  of  Michigan,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  no  Facaltj 
Member  of  a  Medieal  College  be  appointed  upon  the  comnittee,  wUck 
was  accepted  by  the  mover. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee,  Drs.  Wister,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Benuiss,  of  Kentucky,  and  Gibbs,  of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  the  oldest  physician  in  Tennessee,  being  preaonr, 
was  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  stand.  He  was  greeted  with  marked  oonid- 
oration  by  the  As&ociatioti.. 

The  CommUtee  on  Nominations  was  convened  to  transact  inaportant 
business. 

The  calling  of  Special  Committees  was  resumed  : 
Spontaneous  Umbilical  Hemorrhage^  etc, — Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  New 
York.     Further  time  asked.     Referred. 

Use  of  Inslrwments  in  Obstetrical  Practice. — Dr.  Henry  CarpenteTi  of 
Pennsylvania.     No  report. 

Measures  to  be  adopted  to  Remedy  the  JEvils  exisiing  in  the  present  m^de 
of  holding  Coroncr'*s  Inquests. — Dr.  Alexander  J.  Seromes,  D.  C.  Re- 
port presented  with  the  followinfl;  resolution  attached : 

Resclvedj  That  committees  of  thi  ee,  in  each  State,  Territory  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  appointed,  and  that  said  committee  be»  and  tbcy 
arc  hereby  authorized  ir:  the  name  of  thb  Association,  to  memorialise 
their  respective  Legislatures,  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  best  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  objects  of  the  foregoing  report. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications,  and  th^  ac- 
companying report  adopted  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  Nomina* 
tions. 

True  Position  and  Value  of  Operative  Surgery,  etc. — Dr.  J.  B.  Vliiit, 
of  Kentucky.     Further  time  asked ;  granted. 

Causes  and  Cure  of  Indigestion^  etc. — Dr.  G.  Volney  Dorsey,  of  Ohio. 
No  report. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  etc. — Dr.  C.  B.  Coventry,  of  New 
York.     Further  time  granted. 

Human,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites. — Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  Pewi- 
sylvania.     No  report. 

Value  of  strict  attention  to  position  in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Abdomen. — Dr.  M.  D.  Darnall,  Indiana.     No  report. 

3Iilk  Sickness. -^J)r.  George  Sutton,  Indiana.     No  report. 
Blending  and  Conversion  of  the  Types  of  Fever. — Dr.  Clark  6.  Pease, 
Wisconsin.     Communication  sent,  but  not  received.     Postponed. 

Best  Substitutes  of  Cinchona,  etc. — Dr.  B.  S.  Woodworth,  Indiana. 
No  report. 

Use  of  Cinchona  in  Malarious  Diseases. — Dr.  Franklin  Hinkle,  Peoa- 
sylvania.     Report  furnished.     Referred  to  Committee  on  PublioatiM. 

Nervous  System  in  Febrile  Disease. — Dr.  Henry  F.  Campbell,  Georgia. 
Verbal  abstract  of  report  given.     Referred  to  Committee  on  Pablicatioo. 
Laws  Governing  the  absorption  and  Deposit  of  Bone. — Dr.  John  NeiUi 
Pennsylvania.     No  report. 

Intimate  Fffects  of  Certain  Toxicologiad  Agents  in  the  Animal  TIj- 
mes  and  Finifis. — Dr.  John  W.  Green,  New  York.     No  report. 
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IfUiifiaU  tSlructure  and  Patkology  of  the  Kidney. — Dr.  Charles  E. 
Isaaes,  New  York.     Further  time  granted. 

Diseases  Inddenial  to  Emigranls^  tic, — Dr.  Israel  Moses,  New  York. 
No  report. 

'Etiology  and  Pathology  of  Epidemic  Cholera, — Dr.  T.  W.  Gordon, 
Ohio.     Partial  report  presented  and  referred. 

Excretions  as  an  Index  to  the  Changes  going  on  in  the  System, — Dr.  H. 
A.  Johnson,  Illinois.     No  report. 

Remedial  Effects  of  Chloroform. — Dr.  D.  D.  Thompson,.  Kentucky. 
No  report. 

Best  Method  of  Causing  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  Essays,  etc, — 
Committee  :  Drs.  Leidy,  Wood  and  Meigs,  Pennsylvania.  No  report. 
Committee  continued. 

Changes  produced  in  Composition  and  Properties  of  Milk,  etc. — Dr.  N. 
S.  Davis,  Illinois.     Commuuication  read  and  further  time  granted. 

Stomatitis  Materna. — ^Dr.  McOugin,  Iowa.     Further  time  granted. 

An  abstract  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Fenner,  of  Louisiana,  upon  the  Med- 
ical Topography  of  that  State,  was  then  read  and  referred. 

Dr.  Singleton,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimoody  adopted : 

Resolvedy  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Oraflon,  of  Mississippi,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  lost  a  talented  and  useful  member,  and  so- 
ciety a  benefactor. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  of  Tennessee,  Dr.  H.  Ronalds  was  ex- 
pelled firom  the  Association  for  giving  certificate  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  Association. 

Dr.  Caspar  Wister,  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  the  admission  of 
the  delegates  from  Oglethorpe  Medical  College,  reported  as  follows : 

Dr.  W.  Benson  asserts  that  for  the  past  session  the  Oglethorpe  school 
lias  been  folly  organized,  that  six  professorships  have  been  regularly  fill- 
ed, and  that  the  occupants  of  these  chairs  have  been  in  the  constant  ful- 
fiOment  of  their  duties,  except  in  cases  of  illness ;  such  instances  having, 
however,  at  no  time  interrupted  the  regular  course  of  lectures,  the  pro- 
feseor  absent  having  had  his  place  supplied  by  bis  colleagues.  The 
seveDtfa  chair  is  admitted  to  have  been  vacant ;  the  duties  were  discharg- 
ed however,  fully  by  other  members  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold  prefers  no  charges  beyond  those  admitted  above. 

Therefore,  your  committee  finding  nothing  that  infringes  upon  the 
s^ct  letter  of  the  law  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  admission  of  members,  we  recommend  that  all  further  action 
in  thir question  be  suspended. 

CASPAR  WISTER, 
R.  W.  GIBBES, 
A.  M.  BEMISS. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whkreas,  It  has  pleased  God  to  remove  by  death  our  fellow-member, 
Robert  M.Porter,  and  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
Profession  of  Medicine,  and  his  steady  support  of  the  American  Medical 
Aasodation, 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  learned  with  unfeigned  sorrow  of  his 
decease ;  and  that  they  have  lost  a  firm  and  intelligent  supporter,  and  so- 
ciety a  benefactor  and  friend.  ^,g,  ,^^^  ^^  ^, v.v.^.^ 
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Dr.  T.  BuUard,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  following: 

Eesolvedj  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  John  L.  Mothcrsttt,  this  Associa- 
tion has  lost  a  useful  member,  and  Society  a  beccfactor. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  Connecticut  Medical 
Society,  asking  that  the  time  for  holding  the  meetings  of  the  As80ci?ition 
in  northern  cities  be  changed  to  a  later  period  in  the  year.  Referred 
over  to  the  next  meeting  by  the  Constitution.  Adjnnnicd  to  meet  at  9 
o* clock,  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 

TIIIRT)    DAY. 

Xashvim.k,  May  7,  1857. 
The  Associatian  met  pursuant  to  adjournmrnt.     The  minutes  of  yes- 
tcrday  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Hoyte,  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangement*,  read  the  names  of 
additional  delegates  to  the  Association,  who  had  arrived  i<incc  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  yesterday. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  Clark  G.  Pease,  of 
Wisconsin,  which  accompanied  his  report  on  ^'  Bieitflhur  and  ('tynrefnim 
of  the  Types  of  Fever'' 

Dr.  Hooker  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  the  report  )>e  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Contributions. 

Dr.  McKinley  moved  to  amend  by  having  a  portion  of  the  report 
read,  which  was  lost,  and  the  motion  recurring  to  refer  the  report,  it  was 
(jarried. 

Dr.  Currey,  from  the  Committee  on  A'oluntary  Contributions,  submit- 
ted the  following  report,  which  was  accepted  : 

The  Committee  on  Voluntary  Contributions  has  examined  the  follow- 
ing papers,  and  recommend  them  for  publication  in  the  Ti*ansactions  of 
the  Association  : 

1st.  A  new  Principle  of  Diaguosis  in  Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder 
♦Joint.  By  L.  A.  Dugas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  Augusta  ;  accompanied  by  four  photographic  plates 
illustrating  the  principle. 

2d.  Medical  Statistics  of  Washington  Territorj-.  By  George  Suckley, 
M.  D.,  l\  S.  A.,  embracing,  1st,  (ieological  Divisions  of  the  Territory ; 
its  Geology,  Meteorology,  Fauna.  2d,  AVhite  population  and  its  diseases. 
ild,  Xative  population ;  Diseases ;  Medical  Practice  ;  causes  of  their 
rapid  disappearance  ;  concluding  remarks. 

3d.  Medical  Flora  of  AVashington  and  Oregon  Territories.  By  .1.  G. 
Cooper,  M.  D. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

n.  O.  CI  RRKY, 
H.  T.  EVANS, 
GhX).  R.  GRANT. 
Dr.  Yandell  offered  the  following  resolut.on  : 

RtM)lredj  That  this  Association  re-affirm  the  principles  respecting  the 
rights  of  constituent  bodies  announced  in  a  report  contained  in  Volume 
v.,  of  its  Transactions,  in  the  following  tenns : 

**  TTie  Faculty  of  every  Medical  College,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  two  delegates  to  this  Association,  proritirf?^  that  the  said  Fac- 
ulty contain  not  less  than  six  Professors,  who  give  one  course  of  instruc- 
tion annually,  of  not  less  than  six  weeks,  on  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  3Iedicine  and  of  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Chem- 
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istry ;  and  also  that  said  Faculty  retjuires  that  its  candidates  for  gradua- 
tion, among  other  requisites,  shall  have  attended  two  full  course*;  of  lec- 
tures with  an  inteiTal  of  not  less  than  six  months  between  them,  one  of 
which  courses  must  have  been  in  their  Institution. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Buchanan  proceeded  to  discuss  the  resolution,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  remarks,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  was  siibHe(|uently  with- 
drawn. 

Dr.  Boring  oflfered  the  following  resolutions  in  lieu,  which  he  proceed- 
ed to  discuss : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  not  the  power  to  control  the  sub- 
ject of  Medical  Education. 

Resolved y  That  the  great  objects  of  this  Association  are  the  advance- 
ment of  Medical  Science,  and  the  promotion  of  harmony  in  the  profcF- 
sion. 

Resolved,  That  the  attempt  upon  the  part  of  this  body  to  regulate 
Medical  Education,  having  most  signally  failed  in  its  object,  and  already 
introduced  elements  of  discord,  any  further  interference  with  this  sub- 
ject would  not  only  be  useless,  but  calculated  to  disturb  and  distract  the 
deliberations  of  this  Association. 

Dr.  Currey  offered  the  following  resolutions  in  lieu  of  the  whole  : 

WhereaSj^  The  subject  of  Medical  Education  has  been  committed  nt 
each  annual  Session  to  Standing  Committees,  and  various  suggestions 
have  been  proposed,  which  the  Association  has  adopted,  and  recommend- 
ed to  private  instructors  and  to  the  Medical  Colleges. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Committee 
on  nominations,  as  a  Special  Committee,  to  be  composed  of  membei*s 
who  are  in  no  respect  connected  with  any  Medical  School,  to  devise  a 
System  of  Medical  Instruction,  to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
this  Association  at  its  annual  Session  in  1858. 

Resolved,  That  the  proposed  system  shall  set  forth  a  uniform  basis, 
upon  which  our  Medical  Institutions  shall  be  organized,  as  well  as  have 
reference  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  Preparatory  Medical  Instnic- 
tion  to  the  Student,  and  that  consequently  the  legitimate  subjects  to  be 
embraced  in  said  systeni,  will  include  Primary  Medical  Schools — the 
number  of  Professorships  in  Medical  Colleges,  the  length  and  number  of 
terms  during  the  year,  the  requisite  qualifications  for  graduation,  and 
such  other  subjects  of  a  general  character  as  to  give  uniformity  to  our 
Medical  system,  and  preserve  harmony  and  friendly  intercourse  in  the 
ranks  of  the  profession. 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  by  the  As- 
sociation, all  Institutions  which  mav  conform  to  it  shall  be  entitled  to 
representation  at  the  Annual  Sessions  of  this  Association  and  none 
others. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  several  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Reese,  after  some  remarks,  moved  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  whole  subject ;  which  was  lost. 

Dt,  Arnold  moved  the  previous  question,  which  was  lost,  and  the  dis- 
cussion proceeded  at  considerable  length,  when 

Dr.  Hooker  moved  the  previous  question  on  the  resolutions  of  Dr. 
Currey. 
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The  reading  of  the  various  resolutions  being  called  for,  they  were  read 
to  the  AfisociatioD. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Hooker  being  in  order,  the  previous  question  was 
called,  and  the  resolutions  of  Dr.  Currey  were  adopted. 

Dr.  Lindsley,  from  the  Nominating  Committee,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  r 

Secretaries, — Robert  C  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  A.  J.  SemmeS;  of 
Washington  City. 

Treasurer, — Caspar  Wister  of  Philadelphia. 

For  the  next  place  of  meeting,  Washington  City. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Committee  of  l\hlicatioii. — ^Francis  U.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman  ;  Caspar  Wister,  of  Philadelphia ;  R.  C.  Foster,  of  Nashinlle ; 
A.  J.  Semmes,  of  Washington  City )  Samuel  L.  Hollingsworth,  of  Phil- 
adelphia; Samuel  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania;  H.  F.  Askew,  of  Delawaxe. 

Committee  on  Prize  />««a^«.-— Grafton  Tyler,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
chairman;  J.  C.  Hall,  of  D.  C;  J.  F.  May,  of  D.  C;  Thomas  Miller, 
of  D.  C;  A.  J.  Semmes,  of  D.  C;  Joshua  Riley,  of  D.  C;  W.  J.  C. 
Duhamel,  of  D.  C. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. — Harvey  Lindsly,  chairman,  W.  J.  C. 
Duhamel,  Cornelius  Boyle,  P.  H.  Coolidge,  G.  M.  Dove,  A.  Y.  P.  Gar- 
nett,  Wm.  P.  Johnston,  of  D.  C. 

Committee  on  Medical  Education, — G.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman ;  A.  H.  Luce,  of  Illinois ;  E.  R.  Henderson,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; G.  R.  Grant,  of  Tennessee;  T.  S.  Powell,  of  Geor|ia. 

Committee  on  Medical  Literature, — A  B.  Palmer,  of  Detroit,  chair- 
man ;  A.  F.  Alexander,  of  Alabama;  J.  M.  Mosgrove,  of  Ohio;  P. 
Cossidy,  of  Pennsylvania;  S.  Pollak,  of  Missouri. 

Vacancies  in  Committee  on  Medical  Tdpograjthy  and  Epidemics. — 
T.  B.  Shuford,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Graflion, 
of  Mississippi.  C.  W.  Parsons,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  re- 
signation of  Joseph  Mauran,  of  Rhode  Island. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Spontaneous  Umbilical  Hem/yrrhagr  of  the  neuli/  horn, — J.  Foster 
Jenkins,  of  New  York. 

Influence  of  Marriage  of  Consangniniti/  upon  Ojfujn'ing, — ^Dr.  Be- 
miss,  of  Kentucky. 

Functions  of  Different  portions  of  the  Cerehellum, — K.  Andrews,  of 
Illinois. 

Causes  of  tlie  impulse  of  the  JFcart  and  the  agencies  tchich  infittfnte 
it  in  health  and  disease.— J .  W.  Corson,  of  New  York  City. 

Treatment  of  the  liestdts  of  Obstructed  Labor. — J.  Marion  Sims,  of 
New  York. 

Treatment  best  adapted  to  each  variefjt/  of  cataract^  with  the  meihod 
of  operation,  place  of  election^  time^  aqcy  etc. — ^Mark  Stephenscm,  of 
New  York. 

Human,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Para»t7ex.— Joseph  licidy,  .of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Best  Substitutes  for  Cinchona  and  its  jireparation  in  the  treatment  ef 
Litermittent  Fcvcr^  etc, — B.  S.  Woodward,  of  Indiana. 

Intimate  structure  and  pathology  of  the  Kidney, — Charles  K.  TsaacM, 
of  New  York. 
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Etioloyy  ami  Pnthob^y  of  Epidnnic  Cholera^ — T.  W.Gordon,  of 
Ohio. 

Injiainmation  of  Ccrrix  (Jfri, — Henry  H.  Miller  of  Tx>uisville, 
Kentucky. 

On  Milk  Sickncsa. — W.  H.  Byford,  of  Indiana. 

Best  means  of  causing  an  increase  of  thv  )nnnln'r  of  Et^mu/s, — Drs. 
TiCidy,  Wood  and  Meigs,  of  Pennsylvania. 

C/ian//cs  producrd  in  Compoaitiftn  and  Proprr/ifs  of  J///^.--N.  S. 
Davis,  of  Illinois. 

Stomatitis  Materna. — 1).  C.  McGugin,  of  Iowa. 

On  Criminal  Ahortion  fit  It  a  rifw  to  its  j/mfra/  si(j)prt'ssion. — If. 
N.  Storer,  of  Boston. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  committees  ordered  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolutions  accompanying  Dr.  A.  J.  Semmes'  report,  be  filled 
by  the  several  State  Societies. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Brodie,  amended  so  as  to  refer  the  same  to  the  offi- 
cers of  several  State  Societies.     Carried. 

The  committee  also  recommend  the  amendment  of  the  third  article  of 
the  constitution,  in  relation  to  meetings,  by  inserting  after  the  words 
*^  first  Tuesday  in  May/'  the  words,  or  thr  first  Tntsdai/  in  June,  and 
also  by  inserting  after  the  words  '^  shall  be  determined/'  the  words, 
irith  the  time  of  meeting. 

Special  Committee  on  tlw  pr^stnt  state  of  stirncey  as  regards  the  Pa- 
thology  and  Therapeutii-s  of  thr  Pf-prfMliirtirv  Organs  of  thr  Female. — 
I).  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York. 

On  Moral  Insanitg, — D.  M.  Reese,  of  New  York. 
On  CaJctdi  and  the  Diseases  of  the    I'rinarj/  Organs,  in  Joira,  Miu- 
nrsotay  and  Nebraska, — Dr.  J.  C.  Hughes,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

On  thr  nature  J  t^nulency  a)id  general  treotment  of  Si/]thi!itir  /iitho. — 
Moses  Gunn,  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Organic  Chemist rt/ — its  progress  and  rriations  to  l^hi/sinhnji/  and 
l^ttliologf/ — Professor  Samuel  St.  John,  of  New  York. 

On  Medical  Education. — (By  Dr.  Currey's  resolution,)  James  U. 
Wood,  of  New  York ;  George  R.  Grant,  of  Memphis,  Tennes.see  ;  John 
Watson,  of  New  York ;  C.  B.  Nottingham  of  Macon,  Georgia ;  Reno 
lia  Roche,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

To  Jill  a  vaeanet/  in  the  Committee  on  Medical  Topograph  t/  and  Epi- 
demies, — Dr.  J.  ]i.  (-abell,  of  Charlottsville,  A'irginia. 

Dr.  March  moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be 
taken  up,  and  each  subject  to  which  it  refers,  be  considered  Hcparately, 
which  motion  prevailed.  That  portion  relating  to  nominations  wjis  then 
ailopted. 

The  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  being  the 
next  subject  in  order,  after  some  discussion,  on  motion  of  Dr.  .March, 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Lindsley  moved  that,  as  Dr.  Semmes,  one  of  the  newly  elected 
Secretaries  was  absent.  Dr.  Brodie,  of  Michigan,  be  elected  Secretary 
pro  tenij  which  was  carried. 

Dr.  Pitcher  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolred^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  of  which  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Association  shall  be  chairman,  to  communicate  with  the 
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Surgeon  (xeneral  of  the  Army,  the  chief  of  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the 
Navy,  aud  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States^  with  a 
view  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  these  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  so  that  its  contributions  to  the  Medical  Topography,  the 
Vital  Statistics,  and  the  Sanitary  Police  of  the  nation  may  be  made  trib- 
utaiy  to  the  labors  of  thb  Association. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee,  Drs.  Z.  Pitcher^  of  Michigan, 
and  R.  H.  Coolidgc,  of  Kansas. 

Dr.  Bowling,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Prize  Essays^  submitted 
the  report  of  said  Committee,  as  follows  : 

The  Committee  on  Price  Essays  report  that  four  essays  have  been  re- 
ceived, each  possessing  great  merit. 

The  Committee  selected  the  following  two  Essays  for  the  two  priies, 
provided  for  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association. 

Ist.  One  entitled  **The  Excreto-Secretory  System  of  Nerves.  Its 
relation  to  Physiology  and  Pathology,"  with  the  following  motto : 

"  Ohsermtion  becomes  Experiment  when  used  in  severe  processes  of 
Induct  tony'  and  signed  Henry  Fraser  Campbell,  Georgia. 

2nd.  '^  Experimental  researches  relative  to  the  Nutrition,  Value  and 
Physiological  Effects  of  Albumen,  Starch  and  gum  when  singly  uid  ex- 
clusively used  as  Food,"  with  the  following  motto : 
*'  Qum  sequimur?  qnovc  in  juhes  ?  uhi  ponere  sedts? 
Da  pater  cbgurlumy  atquc  animis  illahere  nos^risV'  and  signed,  Wil- 
liam A.  Hammond,  31.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army. 

The  President  read  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  AasooiatioD, 
to  visit  the  University  of  Nashville,  in  its  Military,  Literary  and  Medi- 
cal Departments. 

The  Committee  on  Voluntary  Contributions,  reported  in  £ivor  of  the 
publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  of  the  following  pt- 
>er.     '*  On  the  blending  and  conversion  of  the  Types  in  Fever."     By 
.  S.  Pease,  M.  D.,  of  Wisconsin.     The  report  was  adopted. 
Dr.  McMurray  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  : 
Resolved,  By  this  Association,  that  the  Committee  on  Publications  be 
instructed  to  append  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  each  volume  of  its  present  and  future  Annual  Transactions. 

The  amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  Dr.  Stoeker,  of  P^, 
at  the  last  Annual  Session,  were  taken  up  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Lindsley  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  Gonstitation, 
which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Gunn : 

'<  In  Art.  II,  omit  the  words  '  Medical  Colleges'  and  ako  the  words 

^  The  Faculty  of  eveiy  regular  constituted  Medical  College,  or  chartered 

School  of  Medicine,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates.' " 

The  amendment  lies  over  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 

under  a  rule  of  the  organization. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Palmer,  the  resolutions  reported  at  the  last  Annua] 
meeting  of  the  Association,  by  the  Committees  on  Plans  of  Orgsmxa- 
tion  for  State  and  County  Medical  Societies  were  taken  up  and  adopted. 
The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted : 
By  Dr.  Pitcher— 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association,  as  recipients  of  the 
cordial,  generous,  and  elegant  hospitalities  extended  to  them  by  the  pro- 
fession and  the  citizens  of  Nashville,  in  placing  on  record  an  expiwwiott 
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of  thanks  for  the  social  amenities  they  have  enjoyed  daring  its  tenth 
annual  session,  wish  also  to  leave  behind  them  the  assurance,  that  the 
recollection  of  their  short  sojourn  in  Tennessee,  will  be  cherished  as 
dearly  as  the  remembrance  of  the  far  off  sound  of  water,  by  the  exhaust- 
ed and  way-worn  traveler. 

By  Dr.  Means — 

Resolved^  That  the  earnest  thanks  of  this  body  be  presented  to  the 
authorities  of  the  State  and  City,  who  have  tendered  this  magnificent 
State  Capitol  for  their  sittings  during  the  present  session. 

By  Dr.  Currey — 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Re- 
porters of  the  City  Press,  for  the  accuracy  and  promptness  with  which 
they  have  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  to  the  Pub- 
lishers, for  the  liberal  supply  of  their  morning  papers  during  the  Ses- 
sions of  the  Association. 

By  Dr.  Wister— 

Resolved  J  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Dr.  Wm. 
Brodie,  for  the  efficiency  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  of 
Secretary. 

By  Dr.  Byford— 

Resolvedf  That  the  State  and  County  Societies  throughout  the  Union 
be  requested  to  recommend  their  members  to  purchase  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  that  their  officers  act  as  agents 
for  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gunn,  of  Michigan,  the  Association  recognized  the 
presentation  of  a  pamphlet  by  Henry  Fraser  Campbell,  M.  D.,  duming 
"  Priority  in  the  Discovery  and  naming  of  the  Excito-Secretory  System 
of  Nerves." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Byford,  the  Association  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


A  Review  of  the  Medical  Testimony  in  the  Case  of  Charles  B,  Hun- 
tington.    By  Chaksls  P.  J.  Lehlbach,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  men  who  strive  toward  reform 
— who  nobly  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  demands  and  wants  of  a  pro- 
gressing age — ^who  defy  the  censures  of  prejudiced  minds,  when  duty 
calls  to  oppose  errors,  though  sanctified  by  age,  are  always  more  ridiculed, 
sneered  at  and  maligned  by  the  members  of  their  own  profession,  by  the 
men  who,  before  all,  should  come  to  the  rescue  when  great  principles  and 
great  truths  are  at  stake.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance;  but  it 
must  be  borne.  There  is  no  remedy  for  it  as  long  as  mediocrity  has  its 
sway,  and  this  will  always  be  the  case.  It  is  so  with  all  prefessions, 
throughout  all  classes  of  men,  through  all  ages.  Never  was  a  man  ar« 
raigned  before  the  public,  for  the  crime  of  attempting  reform,  but  his 
professional  brethren  were  the  first  to  throw  the  stone  at  him.  Never 
did  a  man  promulgate  refbrmatory  ideas,  but  there  arose  in  his  own  pro* 
ftsrion  men  to  question  his  motives,  and  if  this  fkiled,  to  try  those  pre- 
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eiuus  tricks  uf  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  to  make  light  of  the  matter  and 
thus  create  iu  the  public  mind  the  impression,  as  if  the  reformer  wu  a 
clever,  but  half  crazy  individual,  more  to  be  pitied  than  oppoaed. 

The  case  of  Charles  B.  Huntington,  in  whose  trial  for  forgery  thepiaa 
of  insanity  was  set  up — and  in  our  opinion  there  never  was  a  eaae^  in 
which  this  plea  was  sustained  by  better  arguments,  reasons,  and  liMti^^is 
not  only  an  especially  interesting  and  instructive  case,  bnl  one  of  gn^ 
importance.  Hence  the  public  and  the  profession  ace  indebted  to  die 
gentlemen,  both  medical  and  legal,  who  have  undertaken  th^  task  of 
publishing  all  the  matter  connect^  with  it,  in  the  volnne  whose  title 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Whilst  we  shall  refer  the  eritioal 
reader  to  this  volume,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  r^nU  of  tbe 
bearings  of  this  case  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  Whom  the  work  is  not  «e- 
cessible,  and  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  brethrra, 
who  are  so  very  loud  in  their  declamations  against  Drs.  Paricer  and  Cull- 
man, and  so  very  anxious  to  pronounce  them  ^^  entn^ped  fools  of  hgal 
cunning'^  or  '^  medical  heretics.^'  There  are^men,  who,  being  themMlra 
of  excessively  small  proportions,  have  a  truly  insane  notion  of  magtiff^ 
ing  their  own  size  by  ridiculing  those  who  excel  them.  We  reooUeet  the 
story  of  a  little,  shrimpy-looking  dwarf  of  a  doctor,  who  nude  great Me- 
tensions  to  obstetric  learning,  and  imagined  that  the  only  okstade  ift  nis 
way  to  professional  eminence  was  the  established  prolessor  of  that  obair 
in  a  certain  school.  Having  tried  all  means  to  have  him  leave  the  fiMidij, 
or  the  faculty  leave  him,  by  "cotip  de  main*'  or  *' coup  d€  pied/^ -mi 
having  failed,  one  day  a  wag  told  him  that  the  wofessor  had  been  "ttOat 
shamefully  imposed  upon  by  a  man,  who  had  sold  him  a  horse  form  mare. 
This  was  a  hoax.  But  our  little  friend  ran  around,  everywhefe  tdUag 
people  what  a  shame  it  was,  that  a  professor  of  obstetrics  dionld  bujr  & 
horse  for  a  mare,  until  he  met  the  professor  himself  and  aooosted  Mm : 
^'Doctor,  is  it  true  that  you  have  been  buying  a  horse  for  a  mare  ?*'— 
*^  No,"  thundered  the  professor,  "  but  I  have  just  heard  the  TOiflie  of 
Balaam's  ass.'^  With  those  remailts,  and  suggesting  to  the  reader  the 
propriety  of  keeping  his  temper,  if  the  opinions  here  advanced  ahonld 
not  agree  with  his  own,  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  bearings  of  tbe 
medical  tessimony  in  Huntington's  case :  1.  In  r^;ard  to  the  sd^wt  of 
insanity.  2.  In  regard  to  its  moral  aspect  3.  d  regard  to  mminal 
legislation. 

1.  The  opinions  given  on  the  witness-stand  by  Drs.  Parker  and  Oil* 
man  are  twofold  in  their  nature  and  character.  They  are  audi  as  relate 
to  the  general  subject  of  insanity,  while  another  series  of  answecSy  tothe 
questions  proposed  by  counsel,  relate  to  the  tpedal  case  of  Htuntingtan's 
insanity.  To  the  philosophical  mind  these  general  points  in  the  testimo- 
ny are  of  more  importance  and  interest  than  the  secondary  q|iiestioii  of 
Huntingtou^s  particular  case.  Instead  of  Huntington,  it  might  have 
been  Smith  or  Brown;  instead  of  forgery,  the  crime  might  have  betti 
homicide  or  arson  ]  this  would  have  changed  the  special  nature  of  the 
caKo.  Tile  accused  might  have  been  a  woman;  this  would  have  tttmed 
the  K^mpathies  of  the  public,  and  even  perhafs  of  the  eo^*blooded 
'^  Times*' — that  exponent  of  the  philosophy  of  ezpediencj^n  the  ^ris- 
oner's  favor ;  more  than  this,  a  hi^-minded  reform-loving  judgo  mifht 
have  presided  over  the  caKc  and  delivered  his  charge  to  a  mora  enltgkten- 
ed,  more  humane,  less  expediency-philosophiKing  jury ;  all  these  Uuiigs 
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ll|geUl€r  would  liavo  chaugcd  the  special  nature  of  the  ease^   but   tlicy 
would  Xkn^  huve  altered  the  importance  or  interest  of  the  teHtimony  giviii 
in  the  otsei  upon  the  general  question  of  insanity.     These  points,  liuw- 
ex!er>  jure  sadly  overlodced  by  the  public  and  the  profession.     Amid  tho 
elamors  of 'l^n  excited  criticisui,  even '^  Gotham,  Jr/'   is  led  astrny  and 
ezcitiiigly  exclaims:  *' Who  is  a  criminal  if  Huntington  is  insane  I" — 
while  he  lofies  sight  altogether  of  the  very  interesting,  very  iiupnrtaiii 
find  most  beaatiful  points  in  the  testimony  in  regaid  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  insanity,  which  we  will  presently  point  out.     And  these  f/fiumf 
jpqiKtqiles  of  insanity  were  made  the  very  points  of  attack  by  prosecution 
and  judge.     Huntington  was  committed ;  but  not  on  the  ground  that  tho 
jBoedical  testimonv  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  establish  his  iuhanity, 
not  on  the  ground  that  the  physicians  were  incapable  of  conducting  th<> 
examinaUoD ;  nothing  of  all  this,  but  he  was  condemned  because  Jud^'<' 
Gapron  would  not  recognize  the  princtplen  of  insanity,  as  laid  down  bv 
the  medical  witnesses.     We  say  *'  Judge  Capron  :*' — if  we  had  said  ''  tlm 
law  would  not  recognise  them,"  we  would  have  ascribed  to  an  unknown 
^Botity  what  b  justly  doe  to  the  individual  cleverness,  legal  learning,  and 
ooDservative  wisdom  of  that  honorable  gentleman,  who  has  since  won 
e(iil|prefttor  laureh<.     And  it  is  also  not  so  much  the  alleged  fallacy  of 
ike iq^iiiioiiB  of  Drs.  Parker  and  Oilman  as  diagnosticians  against  which 
the  oeDBoreB  of  the  medical  men  are  directed,  but  against  their  opinions 
oil  inaanity  in  general,  and  especially  moral  insanity.     Thus  doctors, 
.hmy^ff  diTines,  teachers  and  Wall  Street  brokers,  all  unite  to  frighten 
.«w*j  tins  ghoetof  moral  insanity,  which  sprung  upon  their  vivid  imagi- 
Bation  with  all  the  horrors  of  an  innovation.     A  little  reflection,  a  litth; 
of  that  kind  of  investigation  which  looks  at  all  things,  even  at  forgery, 
iine  ira  ei  studio,  would  convince  them  that  what  appears  an  horrid  reso« 
Iniioii  is  hut  a  necessaiy  and  wholesome  reform,  what  seems  an  absurdity 
is  but  an  old  truth,  ana  would  show  them  especially,  that  there  is  sonie- 
thing  very  rotten  in  the  present  principles  of  law  in  regard  to  insanity, 
as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  criminal  legislation.    But  before  analyzing 
this  hffl  carcass,  let  us  look  at  the  points  in  the  testimony  alluded  to. 
The  first  point  which  we  will  mention,  and  the  most  important  and  in- 
: .  ieffB&agf  is  the  clear  and  triumphant  exposition  by  Dis.   Parker  and 
Oilman  of  the  great  physiological  principle,  that  there  is  no  disease  of  the 
mind  without  disease  of  the  body  ;  that  insanity  implies  a  morbid  condi- 
tion and  an  abnormal  action  of  the  brain.     When  we  say  *'  triumphant," 
we  mean  that  they  established  this  principle  before  court  and  jury,  in 
iqpite  of  the  shrewd,  slippery,  and  adroit  cunning  of  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney.    There  are  more  than  half  a  dozen  questions  put  by  that  genth - 
matt,  the  sole  object  of  which,  if  they  had  any,  was  to  throw  Br.  Parker 
off  his  guard,  and  make  him  say,  that  there  might  be  this  or  the  other 
form  of  insanity  without  a  change  in  the  nervous  centres.     The  reader 
m»y  judge  for  himself  by  studying  the  following  example  of  medical 
finaness  unshaken,  and  legal  perseverance  under  difficulties  : — 
Dr.  Farker  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  aVoyt*-. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  menial  organization^  was  such   that 
be  eottld  not  resist  the  impulse  or  tendency  to  commit  forgery  ? 
A,  I  do  :  the  "  tendepey,"  that  is  the  word,  sir. 

'  ItiiUes  our  own. 
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Q,  That  is  ibo  point,  thcu,  upon  which  you  placed  it— that  hifl  mefKo/ 
organisation  was  such  that  he  could  not  resist  the  tendency  to  eommit 
forgery  ?    Now,  why  could  he  not  resist  it  ? 

A,  Because  of  his  diseased  organization.  Ida  not  mean  mental  or- 
yanization.     The  organization  of  the  mind  I  know  nothing  about. 

Q,  Do  you  say  physical  or  mental  ? 

.1.  I  say  physical, 

Q,  You  say  so,  because  of  his  physical  organization  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  So,  then,  it  is  his  physical  organization,  when  his  mental  operati(ms 
are  all  right? 

A.  I  think  his  mental  operations  are  not  right.  They  would  he  if  h%» 
physical  organization  teas, 

Q.  They  are  bad,  because  his  physical  organization  is  bad  ? 

A.  Yes,  because  his  physical  organization  is  bad. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Brady, 

^.  As  I  understand  you.  Dr.  Parker,  all  insanity  of  which  you  speak, 
you  refer  to  physical  causes  t 

A.  The  insanity  of  which  we  spoke  to-day,  I  refer  to  physical  causes. 

Q,  What  we  <^l  intellectual  insanity  applies  to  the  mental  process 
alone  ? 

A.  The  process  of  the  intellect. 

Q,  And  moral  insanity  is  as  much  a  disease  of  the  brain  as  the  other, 
but  manifests  itself  in  the  will,  the  feelings,  and  affections,  and  not.  in 
the  mental  or  intellectual  process  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Dr,  Gilnutn  (Jross-cjcamined  by  Mr.  Noyes. 

Q,  I  find  your  definition  of  insanity  in  an  address  published,  as  the 
best  definition  you  have  been  able  to  make  :  ^'  Insanity  is  a  disease  of 
the  brain  by  which  the  freedom  of  will  is  impaired. 

ui.  I  admit  that  sir. 

Q,  I  ask  you  in  what  respect  the  freedom  of  Huntington's  will  was 
impaired  ? 

A,  I  suppose  Huntington  did  these  things,  when  he  knew  they  were 
wrong,  in  consequence  of  his  having  a  disease  of  the  brain, 

Q,  He  had  will  enough  to  do  them.  In  what  respect  was  his  free- 
dom impaired  ? 

A,  The  temptation  was  such,  that  his  power  of  resistance,  diminished 
by  physical  organizaiiony  could  not  overcome  it. 

Q,  In  other  words,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  from  his  physi- 
cal organization? 

A,  From  mental  defects,  dependent  on  physical  organization. 

This  is  exceedingly  important  testimony,  and  still  more  so  because  it 
stands  unrefuted,  untouched  by  the  public  prosecutor  in  his  summing  up, 
or  by  the  Judge's  charge.  For  years,  every  intelligent,  unprejumced 
physician  has  known  this  principle  to  be  as  correct  and  true  as  anything 
human  can  be ;  for  years,  medical  and  physiological  writers  have  spoken 
of  it  as  a  thing  almost  self-evident  And  still,  when  we  look  over  medi- 
cal testimony  of  recent  cases,  where  the  plea  of  insanity  is  set  forth,  cu- 
rious to  relate,  we  find  persons  acquitted  and  ^rsons  condemned  on  tes- 
timony which  ignores  and  denies  this  principle  altogether,  testimony 
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which  would  have  passed  at  par  in  the  last  century^  but  which  at  the 
present  day  is  simply  ridiculous.  About  six  years  ago,  a  young  woman 
stood  accused  in  our  city  for  the  crime  of  murder.^  She  had,  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  stabbed  her  former  paramour,  who  had  been  married  to  another 
girl,  and  was  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity.  The  reader  will  judge 
for  himself  whether  looseness  of  expression  and  definiticfn,  or  the  ignor- 
ing of  well  established  physiological  principles  is  more  to  be  admired  in 
the  portion  of  testimony  following. 

Dr.  Jjhu  S.  Darcf/,  sworn :....!  have  met  with  many  persons  of 
defective  mind;  they  are  frequently  cases  of  temporary  derangement 
from  violent  causes ;  great  mental  excitement  has  a  tendency  to  impair 
the  intellect  of  individwils ;  I  have  known  persons  lose  the  balance  of 
their  mindtr  from  sudden  mental  excitement  [true ;  but  were  not  such 
persons  predisposed  by  bodily  disease,  and  was  not  that  sudden  mental 
excitement  which  made  them  lose  their  balance^  rather  the  result  of  pre- 
vious diseased  organization,  than  merely  a  mental  phenomenon  ?];  the 
loss  of  reason  gives  strength  to  the  nerves,  [This  is  interesting  in  two 
points  ;  that  the  loss  of  reason  gives  strength  to  the  nerves  may  be  neic 
to  many  readers,  and  if  absence  of  reason  can  strengthen  the  nerves, 
then  we  should  be  able,  by  strengthening  the  nerves,  to  produce  a  loss  of 
reason — important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view.  The  only  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  to  which  the  doctor  alludes,  that  insane  persons 
sometimes  make  great  bodily  exertions,  is  by  accepting  that  the  cUseased 
portion  of  brain  which  presides  over  the  reasoning  £siculty  communicates 
its  diseased  action  to  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  presides  over  voli- 
tion.] .  .  .  •  I^^>^  ^^  money  or  property  is  very  frequently  the  cause  of 
mental  derangement^  and  also  the  loss  of  character.  [We  would  beg 
leave  to  suggest  that  the  cases  of  insanity  following  loss  of  money  or 
character,  are  very  few  indeed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  lose  both  money  and  character  and  remain  sane,  and  that  hence,  in 
cases  where  insanity  follows  such  a  loss  immediately,  it  has  previously 
existed  in  a  latent  form.] 

Crov.  Pennington  (counsel  for  defence):  Suppose  a  female  abont  19 
should  be  seduced  by  a  lover;  should  believe  herself  pregnant ;  should 
be  abandoned >  continually  weep;  threaten  to  destroy  herself;  dwell 
continually  upon  this  subject ;  should  be  excited  ;  the  same  lover  to  mar- 
ry another  person ;  be  found  around  the  house  in  which  they  were  ;  is 
there  enongh  in  this  case  to  produce  aberration  ? 

WUneu:l  should  think  in  a  violent  case  of  that  character,  where 
self-destruction  was  meditated,  that  it  must  be  a  strong  intellect  indeed, 
which  would  so  keep  its  balance,  as  to  be  free  from  a  certain  state  of 
derangement  ox  frenzy  of  mind,  arising,  not  from  bodily  disease,  but 

from  mental  excitement It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  cases 

of  great  mental  disease  what  is  done  with  reason,  and  what  is  done  with- 
out reason.     [While  we  say  that  the  insane  has  a  reason  for  everything, 

he  does  as  well  as  a  sane  man.] An  insane  person  would  be 

likely  to  pursue  any  person  who  had  anything  to  do  with  bringing  about 
this  state  of  mind.  [Not  quite  so  fast,  doctor;  this  is  not  at  all  a  gene- 
ral rule ;  the  religious  insane,  who  form  a  considerable  bulk  of  the  in- 

*  The  CM©  alluded  t<j  is  that  Margaret  Garrity  for  the  murder  of  Edward  Dmin. 
We  quote  iVom  the  fUll  reports  of  the  Xe^cark  Daily  Mercury,  October  11,  1851. 
'  Itslics  our  Qwa- 
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»aiu»,  ill  and  out  of  the  luuatic  asylums,  arc  geucrally  rather  attached  to 
those  who  were  more  directly  concerned  in  oringing  about  this  state  of 
the  mind.] 

Mr,  IrAilehead  (counsel  for  defence),  after  relating  all  the  p:\rticular 
circumstances  attending  the  prisoner's  conduct  during  the  two  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  occurrence,  and  immediately  afterwards,  as  it  had  been  pro- 
duced in  evidence  before  the  court,  asked  the  witnef s :  Wbat  was  your 
opinion  of  her  insanity  ? 

Witness  :  I  should  think,  that  under  all  these  circumstances,  she  must 
have  been  laboring  under  something  viorhid  (the  reader  will  please  to  re- 
in umber,  that  the  doctor  does  not  mean  bodily  diseajse),  either  temporary 
mental  derangement  or  such  a  violent  frenzied  state  of  mind  as  ought  to 
make  her  free  from  all  responsibility  for  her  acts  on  that  particular  night. 

In  adducing  this  testimony,  it  was  not  our  object  to  raise  the  question 
of  Margaret's  insanity^  though  that  might  be  done  with  impunity,  but  wc 
only  wished  to  contrast  its  looseness,  want  of  precision,  and  lack  of  >cieu- 
lific  foundation  with  the  intelligent,  clear,  precise,  and  scientific  points  of 
the  medical  testimony  in  Huntington's  case.  Had  the  prisoner  in  this 
case  been  a  man  instead  of  u  woman,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  public, 
the  court,  jury,  counsel,  d^nd  prosecul Ion  been  against  the  prisoner  lusf cad 
»>f  in  her  in  favor,  this  testimony  would  have  been  received  for  what  it 
was  worth,  and  treated  with  well-dcs«  rved  ridicule,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Hut  is  the  public  to  blame ;  are  judges  and  jurymen  to  blame ;  if  *'  fan- 
cy run  mad"  is  received  as  ocular  wisdom,  when  the  accused  is  a  fe- 
iiialc  and  the  crime  murder,  while  **  truth  transparent''  is  received  as 
iiimsy  theory,  when  the  prisoner  is  a  male,  and  the  crime  forgery  r  No, 
wc  need  not  arraign  them  for  such  perversions  of  justice  ;  the  cause  lays 
at  home,  at  the  doors  of  our  own  profession.  As  long  as  the  profession 
silently  permit  medical  witnesses  to  spread  opinions  broadcast  over  the 
land,  which  ignore  and  defy  the  present  state  of  science ;  if  stateuionts 
opposed  to  established  facts,  as  well  as  to  sound  sense,  are  permitted  to 
go  as  evidence  without  even  an  attempt  toward  a  protest  from  the  profes- 
sion ;  so  long  must  the  life,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the  innocently  accused 
or  the  punishment  of  the  alleged  insane,  depend  upon  a  mere  lottery  of 
circumstantial  good  luck,  instead  ot  upon  truth  and  justice  eternal. 

We  have  said,  that  this  point  of  materiality  of  insanity  is  an  important 
one.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  platform  upon  which  the  physician  as  such, 
can  logically  appear  as  a  witness  in  insanity.  Deny  that  insanity  i:*  a 
disease  of  the  brain,  and  what  more  qualification  has  the  physician  to  an- 
alyze tne  phenomena  of  insanity,  than  the  philosopher,  divine,  or  lawyer- 
Ay,  less !  The  metaphysician  ought  to  have  a  better  insight  into  the  mere 
viental  operations  than  the  physician  ;  the  lawyer  ought  to  have  as  sharp 
an  eye  to  view  mere  mental  phenomena,  as  the  physician,  and  the  divine 
whose  avocation  is  based  entirely  upon  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  should 
be  the  best  judge  of  all.  What  then  is  the  distinctive  mark  between  thi' 
physician  and  the  re«t  ?  It  is  this — the  philosopher  studies  little  their 
causes,  while  he  investigates  mental  processes  ;  the  lawyer  and  divine  both 
analyze  the  manifestitions  of  the  mind  and  soul,  but  they  heed  not  that  a 
blow  upon  the  head,  m  ruptured  vessel  in  the  brain,  softening  of  its  bctii- 
ispheres,  causes  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  to  change  or  to  cea^e  al- 
together. When  th  6  plea  of  insanity  is  set  forth,  society  does  not  wish  to 
know  whether  a  mroi  S^  capable  to  reason  acrofdjng  to  tl^e  laws  of  \<^^^\ 
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if  so,  tbe  meUphysieian  would  bo  called  upon  the  stand  :  sooietj  does  not 
wish  to  know  whether  the  alleged  iDsanc  is  sound  on  dogmata  or  articles 
of  faith,  else  the  clergyman  would  be  the  person  to  give  an  opinion  ;  but 
society  wishes  to  know,  whether  the  physical  orgamzatirm  of  a  man  is  svchy 
that  he  is  able,  or  was  able  at  a  given  timcy  to  exercise  his  will  in  a  state  of 
freedom  :  and  to  testify  upon  any  other  Itasis,  the  physician  should  always 
refuse. 

The  physician  knows,  that  if  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain  is  removed, 
though  the  ganglia  of  the  various  senses  remain,  all  power  ot  intelligent 
volition  is  lost.  He  also  knows,  that  if  the  portion  of  brain  in  which  the 
will  resides  be  affected  with  disease,  the  manifestations  of  the  will  must 
be  abnormally  modified  according  to  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  he  knows  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  eases  of  insanity  the  connec- 
ti'in  between  the  mental  manifestations  and  their  causes  can  be  directly 
traced  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain  ;  and  he  knows  that  a  perver- 
Hiou  of  the  senses,  of  the  will  or  intellect,  which  annuls  the  freedom  of 
will,  can  only  be  produced  by  one  of  two  things  ;  either  by  disease  of  the 
bmin  or  some  other  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  or  by  a  miracle  ;  mir- 
aeios,  however,  are  not  taken  in  evidence  before  court  and  jury,  though 
the  time  was,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  yet,  when  the  ignorance  of  physi- 
ci  US,  or  the  superficiality  of  tbeir  post-mortem  examinations  was  covered 
with  the  solemn  verdict  of  ^^  a  visitation  of  providence/'  Judges  and 
prosecuting  attorneys  are  very  quick  in  pronouncing  medical  testimony  on 
insanity  as  mere  theory,  sheer  hypothesis,  flimsy  supposition,  and  by  way 
of  comparison  they  are  fond  of  alluding  to  the  ''  well  settled''  principles 
of  law  in  regard  to  insanity,  which  have  stood  ^^  the  test  of  time."  Th  s 
**  test  of  time,''  however,  reminds  us  of  those  corpses,  which  when  eui- 
Inilined  and  preserved  in  air-tight  coffins,  stand  the  test  of  many  centuries, 
hot  tts  soon  as  they  are  brought  to  light,  crumble  into  dust.  The  lawyer 
iissiiros  us,  and  so  does  the  judge,  that  it  is  a  flimsy  theory  when  the  pby- 
stciaii  asserts,  that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  brain.  But,  sir,  this  theo- 
ry, if  so  you  choose  to  call  it,  is  supported  by  an  immense  accumulation 
of  facts  and  expeiience.  *'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  facts  and  ex- 
'  perience,  the  prinoiples  of  law  have  stood  the  test  of  time.''  What  shall 
medical  men  answer  to  such  obstinacy  ?  Is  a  theory  correct  und  true  be- 
cause it  has  existed  for  a  long  time  ?  Was  heathenism  true  because  it 
had  the  *'  test  of  time''  for  many  centuries,  until  Chri8tianity  conqueied 
it8  deities  }  No  !  the  very  allusion  of  those  who  deny  the  materiality  of 
insanity  to  the  old  age  and  venerability  of  their  unsupported  theories  and 
assertions,  should  fill  us  with  suspicion.  For  the  last  reason  which  always 
induces  men  to  defend  fkbie  theoricM,  erroneous  principles  and  bad  insti- 
tutions, is  their  very  age  and  venerability.  We  muy  close  this  part  of 
our  notice  with  the  simple  statement,  that  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
find,  the  ease  of  Huntington  is  the  first  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
medical  witnesses  asserted  and  established  the  materiality  of  insanity,  as 
a  scientific  principle,  and  thereby  also  established  the  legitimacy  of  med- 
ical testimony  in  insanity. 

The  second  point  of  importance  in  the  testimony  of  Drs.  Parker  and 
Gilman,  is  the  question  of  moral  insanity.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear 
somewhat  strange,  that  the  very  men  who  hold  that  insanity  means  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  should  accept  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  moral 
insanity,  becaus<!  we  often  speak  of  the  moral  nature  of  men  as  opposed 
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to  his  physical  uatare.  But  the  apparent  oontradietioii  is  ea«lj  solved 
when  we  look,  not  at  the  mere  term,  bat  at  the  thing  which  the  term  is 
meant  to  imply.  By  moral  insanity  is  understood  simply  a  morbid  state 
of  the  brain,  excluding  the  freedom  of  will  without  an  apparent  disinr- 
banoe  of  intellect  ]  a  condition  of  the  brain  by  which  a  man  is  forced  to 
an  act,  though  he  know  that  act  to  be  wrong.  The  cases  adduced  by  Dr. 
Oilman  in  bis  ''  medico-legal  examination  of  the  case  of  Ch.  B.  Hunting- 
ton" established  this  point  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — ^not  as  a  theo- 
ry, but  as  a  positive  fact,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  every  member  of  the 
^  medical,  as  well  as  the  legal  profession,  to  possess  himself  of  the  pamph- 
'  let,  and  dare  after  his  perusal  to  pronounce  moral  insanity  but  a  fable. 
Why,  this  moral  insanity  is  as  common  as  any  other  form  of  insaoitj, 
only  not  so  generally  recognized,  because  it  more  frequently  manifesia 
itself  in  small  matters  and  minor  wrongs,  which  do  not  become  the  subject 
of  judicial  interference  or  criminal  prosecution.  There  are  men  who 
pertinently  tell  lies  ]  they  are  aware  of  the  wrong  they  commit  in  doing 
so ;  aware  of  the  consequences,  but  still  they  wul  lie  \  lie  a  man  out  of 
his  own  existence  if  they  can.  The  mode  in  which  this  moral  ina&nity 
manifested  by  lying  is  brought  on,  can  often  be  traced  to  the  habit  aeqid- 
rcd  in  early  childhood,  to  amuse  or  being  amused  by  ^'strong''  stonea. 
This  habit  becomes  finally  so  interwoven  into  a  man^s  very  existence,  and, 
for  aught  wc  know,  into  his  brain,  that  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  resist  the 
impulse  to  lie.  What  was  sane  immorality  at  first,  becomes  moral  insan- 
ity at  t(ie  end.  A  man  may,  by  repeatedly  doing  a  certain  act,  produce 
such  a  condition  of  his  brain,  that  this  very  condition  will  force  him  to 
repeat  the  act  again,  and  again,  though  he  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  act  and  its  consequences.  Poor  Kdsar  A.  Poo  ;  aH 
bis  poetical  and  intellectual  powers  did  not  prove  barriers  against  that 
horrible  affliction,  moral  insanity,  which  creeps  into  the  brain  unfelt,  un- 
seen, makes  man  a  brute,  he  knows  not  how,  makes  him  a  deril,  be 
knows  not  why. 

Still,  another  series  of  cases  in  the  history  of  crime,  showii^  tbat  in- 
sanity can  exsit  without  loss  of  intellect,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  are  cases  of  suieide.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  through- 
out the  living  world,  and  disease  only  can  destroy  that  innate  desire  in 
man,  and  supplant  it  by  the  desire  of  self-destruction.  Who  will  sjiy 
that  a  man  with  a  sound  body  and  a  healthy  brain,  whose  freedom  of  will 
is  thus  unimpaired,  will  meditate  and  commit  suicide }  The  very  idea  is 
preposterous.  But  while  those  who  commit  miicide  are  insane,  as  imaae 
as  man  can  possibly  be,  have  they  not,  except  when  the  deed  is  done  ia 
the  wild  delirium  of  an  acute  disease,  full  power  of  reasoning,  full  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong  .^  Is  it  necessery  to  quote  the  letters  of  such 
unfortunate  beings,  full  of  intellect,  and  closing  with  the  words,  ^^  May 
God  forgive  me  !"  Does  not  this  cleariy  show  that  insanity  is  compatible 
with  the  possession  of  intellect,  and  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  r 
What  then  are  the  bearings  of  the  medical  testimony  in  HunthigtoB^ 
case  }    We  answer — 

1.  It  has  established  the  legitimacy  of  medical  testimony  in  insanity, 
on  a  basis  of  positive  science. 

2.  It  has  for  the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  brou^  before 
court  and  jury,  the  f art  of  moral  insanity,  and  thereby 

3.  Exposed  the  utter  fallncy  of  the  present  principles  of  law,  in   re- 
gard to  insanity.  *  ^,g,^,^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
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AckieveiuciiU  of  which  any  man,  however  high  he  may  stand  in  pro- 
fessioDal  cmineDce,  may  justly  feel  proud. 

(Space  and  time  do  not  permit  us  to  touch  the  moral  and  practical 
points  of  the  question  on  this  occasion.) — N.  J.  Mtdicat  fy  Surgical  i?e- 
porier. 


On  ^'  PJiantom  Tuiiumni'  of  the  Abdmnen.  By  E.  Headlam  G&EEM- 
iiow,  M.  J).,  Lecturer  on  the  Public  Health  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
Physician  to  the  Western  General  Dispensary,  etc. 

I  desire  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  a  kind  of  abdominal 
tumor,  often  most  embarrassing  to  the  practitioner,  and  very  alarming  to 
the  patient,  but  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  find  an  account  in  any 
publication  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ad- 
dison for  the  elucidation  of  the  true  nature  of  these  tumors,  and,  in 
speaking  of  them,  I  shall  adopt  the  name  "  phantom  tumors,"  which  he 
is  accustomed  to  use  in  his  chnical  teaching  at  Guy's  Hospital.  During 
an  experience  of  many  years,  I  only  remember  to  have  met  with  seven 
or  eight  cases  of  the  kind,  in  each  of  which  I  was  expressly  oonsalted 
for  uie  tumor,  and  not  for  the  derangement  of  health  with  which  it  is 
invariably  associated.  Probably,  as  the  disordered  health  on  which  they 
depend  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  I  should  have  met  with  these  tu- 
mors more  frequently  had  I  sought  for  them.  The  five  cases,  the  main 
features  of  which  I  intend  briefly  to  detail,  had  all  but  one  been  seen  by 
other  practitioners  before  I  was  consulted.  In  the  investigation  of  this 
excepted  case,  I  had,  as  will  subsequently  appear,  the  benefit  of  being 
assisted  by  a  leading  metropolitan  physician. 

The  first  case  of  the  series  came  under  my  notice  so  long  ago  as  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  The  subject  of  it,  a  maried  lady  aged  twenty-six,  had 
already  borne  several  children,  was  in  delicate  h^th,  and  sufiered  espe- 
cially from  uterine  derangement.  She  was  ansomiated,  unable  to  take 
active  exercise,  and  complained  much  of  anomalous  pains,  and  of  ten- 
derness along  the  course  of  several  large  nerves.  The  greatest  source  of 
anxiety,  however,  was  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the  right  lumbar  re- 
gion, appaientlv  about  the  site  of  a  cricket-ball,  but  less  regularly  round. 
It  appeared  to  be  movable,  and  if  attached  posteriorly,  to  1^  so  only  by  a 
narrow  pedicle.  The  impression  that  it  conveyed  on  a  manual  examina- 
tion was  that  of  a  loose  body  floating  upon  or  amongst  the  viscera*  In 
character,  the  tumor  was  flnu  and  unyieldiing,  free  from  tenderness,  and 
somewhat  changeable  in  site;  for  although  invariably  to  be  found  on  ex- 
amination, its  precise  relative  position  varied  a  little  from  day  to  day.  I 
have  neglected  to  note  how  long  the  tumor  had  existed,  but  several 
opinions  had  been  taken  before  I  was  consulted,  and  the  lady  had  gone 
safely  and  without  inconvenience  through  a  pregnancy  since  its  discovery. 
She  had  been, recommended  to  place  herself  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent 
surgeon,  with  a  view  to  the  extirpation  of  the  tumor — a  procedure  to 
which  I  most  strenuously  objected.     I  have  not  seen  the  lady  since,  but 
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I  kuuw  that  she  has  6ub6e<|ucutly  buroe  fteveral  childreD,  tad  I  )«tnit 
several  ycai*8  ago  that  she  was  in  better  health,  aDd  had  unddfgofie  no 
uperation  ;  she  is,  I  believe^  alive  at  the  present  time.    The  treatment  1 
adopted — chalybeates,  and  other  means  likely  to  improve  tbe  general 
health — was  just  what  I  now  believe  to  have  been  best  suited  to  the 
case.     It  would,  however,  have  been  most  satb&ctory  to  my  patini  and 
her  family  and  very  conducive  to  my  own  reputation,  if  I  had  been  able 
to  explain  the  cause  of  the  tumor ,  respecting  which  they  were  so  anx- 
ious, and  to  assure  them  that  it  was  but  a  symptom,  and  an  unimportant 
one,  of  a  troublesome  and  tedigua  but  not  dangerous  malady.     Although 
I  was  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory  diagnosis  of  the  nature  or  oonnee- 
tiotts  of  the  tumor  in  this  case,  its  history  served  to  teach  me  that  thei>B 
is  at  least  one  kind  of  abdominal  tumor  that  leads  to  no  ill  mult,  and 
requires  no  interference — a  lesson  by  no  means  devoid  of  practical  mduc. 
The  next  case,  which  did  not  present  itself  until  after  an  interval  of 
several  years,  was  very  similar  to  the  pi 
a  uiarried  lady,  about  thirty  years  of  a^ 
from  her  last  confinement,  suffered  from 
I'ccblc  and  unequal  to  exertion.     The  to 
and  the  action  of  the  bowels  irregular, 
patiou.     ^*  Has  occasional  qualmishness 
lieadache,  and  suffers  much  from  abdon 
demess.     She  also  complains  of  a  oont 

men.''     The  tumor,  which  in  this  case 

peared  a  good  deal  larger  than  that  aln 

disponed  to  view  it  as  an  ovarian  tumc 
more  careful  examination^  being  partly 

that,  although  a  tumor,  apparently  a 

very  plainly  existed  in  the  right  Iliac 

measurement,  was  found  not  to  be  real 

very  remarkable  feature  in  the  history 

cd  by  the  patient  herself,  but  the  cone 

doubted, — was  that  the  tumor  had  out 

during  the  period  of  hor  last  pregnan( 

under  txeament  for  it  at  an  anterior  tin 

ferent  situation,  I  at  once  referred  this 

und  expressed  a  hope,  based  upon  that 

some,  the  tumor  would  not  prove  of  ar 

is  alive,  and  in  the  ei\joyment  of  very 

several  children  since  the  time  of  my 

know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  it  1 

pleasant  result. 

Tjie  third  case  is  that  of  an  unmarried  lad 

and  thirty,  who  was  believed  to  bd  in  a  iitate 

she  came  under  my  care.     The  tumor  closelj 

ready  described;  was  more  fixed  in  situation 

chondrium  ;  was  less  movable  under  examini 

size  of  a  large  orange.     The  more  prominen 

evidently  referable  to  spinal  affection,  and  un 

my  patient  slowly  and  gradually  recovered. 

time  understand  the  connexion  between  these 

yet  relying  upon  the  hanulessness  of  the  turn 

I  treated  it  as  of  secondary  importance.  (ToOQle 
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The  ca«e  to  which  I  »ui  now  about  to  refer  is,  perhaps,  tlic  most  iuter- 
9Blio|;  of  the  bcrics^  for  it  clearly  shows  the  really  unimportant  nature  of 
these  tumors,  and  jet  how  very  easily  they  may  be  mistaken  for  examples 
of  serious  disease.  Jfrs.  i— -,  agea  forty-four,  having  borne  a  family, 
hud  suffered  for  several  y^sars  from  meuorrhagia  alternating  with  profuse 
leucorrheca.  She  bad  also  suffered  from  a  variety  of  other  ailmeut.s  re- 
ferable to  spinal  irritatioQi  itself  due,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  the  JiHarmi  <rt- 
moQt  of  the  uterine  system.  I  was  consulted  by  her,  soincwliat  iiK.rc 
than  three  vears  a^o,  for  a  tumor  in  the  led  hypochondrium,  tlic  ^ippear- 
ahee  of  which  had t>een  long  preceded  by  occasional  attacks  of  pain  in 
tniat  situatbn,  of  such  intensity  as  to  make  her  writhe  about  in  bed,  and 
for  the  relief  of  which  opiates^  even  in  large  doses,  were  of  little  avail. 
This  pain  was  of  paroxysmal  character,  often  coming  on  very  suddenly, 
^an^  sometimes  without  apparent  cause,  although  more  frequently  as  a 
eoasequence  of  over-ezertion.  It  sometime8  lasted  for  many  days  with- 
out intermission,  but  with  variable  intensity.  The  employment  of  coun- 
tar*irriMioii  to  the  spine,  and  of  tonic  treatment  calculated  to  improve 
the  generid  Eetdth  and  lesson  the  uterine  flux,  were  of  essential  service ; 
ami  when,  at  a  snbseauent  period,  I  sought  for  the  tumor  it  was  not  dis- 
coverable. Af^r  an  interval  of  many  months  I  was  again  consulted  for 
the  tumor,  which  sure  enough,  had  very  evidently  returned,  and  is  de- 
Seribed  in  my  not^  of  the  case  as  '^an  ovoid  movable  tumor,  free  fh)rn 
tenderness^  and  apparently  floating  loose  in  the  left  hypochondriac  r^- 
gjipn^  ii  is  difficult  to  estimate  its  size,  but  it  appears  to  be  somewhat 
feni&rm»  and  ftt  least  twice  the  natural  size  of  a  kidney.''  It  is  further 
added  thai  die  patient  waa  in  all  other  respects  in  good  health  ]  that  no 
fi]l]iess»  tenderness,  or  pain  exbted  in  the  posterior  lumbar  region,  and 
wX  the  urine  was  nonoal.  Notwithstanding  that  I  believe  the  tumor  to 
be  of  the  same  character  with  those  already  related,  I  thought  it  desira- 
ble^ that  the  patient  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  second  opinion,  particu- 
hurlj  as  I  had  been  unable  to  find  it  on  a  previous  occasion.  An  eminent 
4^sician  who  was  called  to  my  assistance  devoted  much  pains  to  its  elu- 
.eiai^n.but  without  arriving  at  any  more  satisfactorv  conclusion  ^  to  its 
Qlttose  tium  myself.  We  agreed  that  it  could  not  be  ovarian,  from  itn 
Matron  ^  that  it  was  too  movable  for  an  enlarged  kidney,  which  was  also 
cKijC<Nmtenanoed  by  the  absence  of  any  unusual  fullness,  resistance,  or 
teniemess  postmorly ;  and  that  it  had  not  the  character,  neither  had 
the  patient  uie  aq»ect  of  malignant  disease.  Although  in  great  doubt  on 
the  antiqeet,  we  treated  it  on  the  suj^positioo  that  it  might  eventnally  prove 
a  ttjf^Utiil  flrewth..  Some  time  afterwards  other  svmptotns  of  spinal  irri- 
tation manifested  themselves ;  and  although  I  had  never  seen  an  avowed 
case  of  Dr.  Addison's  ''  phantom  tumors,"  I  began  to  suspect  that  this 
woul4  pipve  an  example  of  them,  as  it  subsequently  did.  The  patient, 
¥erj,  fl£(Ncdj  afker  the  consultation  went  from  under  my  immediate  ob- 
aemtion,  a^^hftngh  she  continued  to  act  under  my  instructions.  In  the 
oewse  of  a  few  week^  she  wrote  me  word  that  the  tumor  had  dispersed ; 


tiQ%  which  has  entirely  removed  any  lingering  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  fWlQce.  of  these  tumors,  llie  patient  agea  thirty-nine,  and  married 
lor  maiiy  years  without  ever  being  pregnant,  has  suffered  for  sixteen  or 
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•eventeen  yoars  from  djamenorrhoea  and  from  Boveral  of  the  Tartoiia  mn- 
omolous  affeotions  bo  firequeDtly  found  in  association  with  uterine  func- 
tions .  She  is  yery  prone  to  attacks  of  what  she  calls  spasms  of  the 
heart ;  but  the  ailments  which  causes  most  anxiety  is  a  tumor  in  the  left 
side  of  the  abdomen,  just  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  The  tumor  k 
analogous  to  those  already  described;  is  moTable,  firm,  and  free  firoai 
tenderness ;  but  on  a  careful  and  somewhat  prolonged  manipulation,  part- 
ly frictional,  partly  kneading,  it  seems  to  melt  away  under  the  fillers. 
On  examination,  very  considerable  tenderness  was  found  to  exist  for  the 
space  of  an  inch  and  a  half  near  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  Tcrtebr se,  pressure 
by  the  sid^  of  which  produced  pain  in  the  chest,  and  also  pain  extending 
round  to  the  left  side.  Entertaining  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  to- 
mor  here  is  really  a  phantom,  I  have  turned  my  patient's  thought  from 
its  consideration,  assuring  her  that  it  is  unimportaat,  and  am  directing 
my  treatment  to  the  alleviation  of  the  spinal  irritation  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  ffeneral  health. 

In  eonsiderinc  we  history  of  the  cases  I  have  described,  it  is  notioea- 
ble  that  all  of  them  were  females  suffering  from  some  difturbanee  of  the 
uterine  function ;  and  that  whilst  spinal  irration  unequivocally  existed 
in  three  of  the  patients,  its  presence  may  not  unfairly  be  inferred  in  both 
the  others.  Although  I  have  not  myself  seen  any  examples  of  these 
<<  phantom  tumors"  m  the  male  subject,  I  can  easily  believe  that  they 
may  occasionally  occur  under  the  influence  of  slight  forms  of  spinal  dis- 
ease. I  half  suspect  that  a  medical  friend  of  mine,  since  dead,  who  had 
a  tumor  in  the  ri^ht  hypochondrium,  which  disappeared  for  many 
months,  during  which  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  re- 
apperred  at  a  subsequent  time  pari  passu  with  a  return  of  former  bad 
health,  was  really  the  subject  oi  one  of  these  '*' phantom  tumors.''  That 
such  occurrences  are  much  rarer  in  men,  is  readily  explicable  when  we 
recollect  the  rarity  in  them  of  spinal  irritation,  of  the  multiflEirious  symp- 
toms of  which  these  tumors  are  amonest  the  most  important,  since,  if 
not  understood,  their  presence  may,  as  m  several  of  the  cases  I  have  re- 
lated, readily  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  patient  labors  under  some  veiy 
serious  disease — ovarian,  malignant,  or  cystoid.  The  real  natnre  of  these 
tumors  is  spasmodic;  their  seat  probably  the  abdominal  muscles;  for  al- 
though in  every  instance  I  have  seen,  the  tumor  appeared  to  be  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  the  melting  away  of  my  last  case  under  manipniatlon 
is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  they  are  very  deeply  seated,  flieir 
cause  is  spinal  irritation,  the  irritated  spinal  nerves  producing  spasm  in 
the  muscles  to  which  they  are  distributed.  I  need  scarcely  observe  how 
entirely  this  explanation  of  their  character  is  in  keeping  with  the  histoiy 
of  the  tumors  in  the  foregoing  cases.  If  it  be  admitted  that  they  are 
formed  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  portions  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, it  is  no  longer  matter  of  surprise  that  patients  suffering  from  their 
presence  should  pass  safely  through  pregnancies;  that  the  tumors  should 
cause  no  actual  enlargement  of  the  abdomen ;  that  they  should  sometime 
disappear  spontaneoudy ;  that  having  thus  disappeared  they  should  some- 
times return ;  that  they  should  be  removed  under  the  use  of  reme&i 
calculated  to  improve  the  general  health,  and  to  remedy  the  cause  of  the 
local  irritation  to  which  they  appeared  referable ;  that  they  shoidd  ohaiue 
their  relative  position  from  day  to  day;  or,  lastly,  that  they  ditKtkl  he 
temporarily  dispersed  under  the  manipulating  hand  of  the  physidsn.    In 
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oonfirmalion  of  the  apparent  rcalttj  of  their  presonoOy  and  of  my  asser- 
tioD  as  to  the  embarrassment  and  anxiety  they  cause  to  the  practitioner 
who  is  ignorant  of  their  true  nature,  I  may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  ab- 
domen has  been  laid  open  by  the  surgeon  at  least  five  times  for  the  re- 
moval of  abdominal  tumors  which  were  found  not  to  exist.  Most  prob 
ably  all  of  these  were  really  examples  of  these  ^'  phantom  tumors ;"  and 
yet  the  reality  of  their  existence  must,  in  each  of  these  cases,  have  been 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  patients  and  their  relatives,  as  well  as 
upon  that  of  the  operator  and  his  colleagues,  before  he  would  have  pro- 
posed, or  they  acceded  to,  so  very  serious  an  operation. 

I  should  have  been  unwilling  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  Society 
in  so  incomplete  a  form,  and  probably  would  have  left  it  to  an  abler  hand, 
had  I  not  learnt  in  conversation  with  several  Ariends  of  wide  experience, 
that  they  had  likewise  met  with  examples  of  tiiese  puzzling  tumors,  with- 
out being  aware  of  their  true  character.  I  trust  that  even  this  imperfect 
sketch  may  lead  to  the  clearer  elucidation  of  the  subject  by  directing 
the  attention  of  other  observers  towards  its  investigation,  and  may  serve 
to  avert  some  of  the  anxiety  and  doubt  felt  by  myself  when  the  earlier 
cases  came  under  my  care,  as  well  as  of  the  uneasiness  experienced  by 
persons  suffering  from  a  disease  apparently  of  a  serious  description,  but 
the  precise  character  of  which  is  unknown. — London  Lancet, 


Of  Sudden  JJecUJis  in  the  Puerperal  State^  from  Dynamic  Lesions  of 
the  Nervous  Centres  ;  read  before  tJie  Medical  Society  of  Bordeaunr, 
the  19<A  of  Jannarj^^  1857,  by  Dr.  Ch.  Dttbrenilh.  Translated,  by 
the  Editors,  from  ''  The  L'Union  Medicale  de  la  Gironde.'' 

The  study  of  sudden  deaths  in  the  puerperal  state  has  not  received 
much  attention  in  works  on  obstetrics,  even  the  most  recent.  With  the 
exception  of  some  observations,  published  recently,  calling  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  this  fatal  termination,  we  have  but  divers  and  contra- 
dictory opinions  to  explain  it.  I  do  not  intend,  gentlemen,  to  discuss,  at 
present,  but  €fne  of  the  points  still  obscure,  of  this  great  question,  whose 
history  I  intend  to  write  some  time  hence.  The  subject  of  the  present 
meeting  will  be  the  dynamic  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres,  which  may 
induce  the  sudden  deadi  of  a  woman  who  is  in  labor,  or  who  has  been 
ddivered  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  I  will  induce  all  those  cases  in 
which  death  has  tucen  place  suddenly,  without  any  cause  whatever  being 
found  in  the  apparent  state  of  the  nervous  centres  or  other  organs  to  ex- 
plain it. 

Every  thing  leads  us  to  believe,  says  M.  Aran,  in  his  excellent  thesis 
for  the  aggregaHony  that,  in  some  of  the  cases,  there  ought  to  exist  le- 
sions, which  science  will  discover  one  day.  But  there  are  some  in  which 
we  will  be  forced  to  admit  an  intimate  lesion  of  the  nervous  substanee,  a 
lesion  momentary  and  transient,  whose  effects  may  be  promptly  fatal,  in 
which  the  cadaveric  examination  will  not  afford  us  any  traces. 

Several  years  ago  M.  Chanmel,  in  one  of  his  clinical  lectutes,  mad 
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the  reiiiai'k  that,  among  four  hundred  and  fifty  iudividuuLs  who  died  at 
(Jharity  Hospital,  he  had  seen  seven  die  in  a  way  quite  unexpected, 
Without  the  most  careful  researches  affording  any  thing  which  could  ex- 
plain the  quick  and  fatal  terminatiou.  The  subjects  of  these  observa- 
tions were  all  young  women,  but  recently  delivered,  whose  condition  ap- 
parently was  the  most  satisfactory."^  When  a  woman  has  conceived,  a 
profound  modification  of  the  entire  organism  takes  place,  wkich  exalts 
her  sensibility,  and  renders  her  more  susceptible  and  more  impressible  to 
the  action  of  physical  and  moral  agents.  It  is  this  modification  which 
constitutes  the  puerperal  state,  a  condition  produced  by  conception,  de- 
veloped by  the  pregnancy,  augmented  by  the  pains  of  labor,  prolonged 
and  debilitating  during  nursing,  and  not  ceasing  until  the  woman  hai< 
resumed  the  habitual  condition.  In  the  production  of  sudden  deaths  in 
the  puerperal  state,  the  physician  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  important 
r5le  which  the  nervous  svstem  plays  as  an  agent  of  transmission.  If  the 
boldest  theory  can  not  always  imagine  or  discover  a  cause  therc^  or  the 
cadaveric  examination  does  not  afford  us  any  trace  of  the  lesion,  physio- 
logical and  anatomical  investigations  can,  at  least,  aid  us  a  great  d^  in 
its  conception. 

We  range  in  the  class  of  sudden  deaths  by  dynamic  lesions  of  the  ner- 
vous centres,  the  cases  in  which  death  has  taken  place  suddenly  in  con- 
sequence of  syncope,  of  pain,  and  of  a  high  moral  emotion. 

1st.  Syncope. — There  is  nothing  more  fre<jueut  than  syncope  duriof; 
the  puerperal  state.  This  morbid  phenomenon  is  observed  often  during 
pregnancy  and  labor,  and  sometimes  at  a  time  more  or  less  prolonged 
after  delivery.  We  have  seen  many  times  feeble  or  nervous  women  fall 
into  syncope  from  the  most  trifiing  cause,  and  sometimes  without  any 
known  cause.  This  condition  may  occur  often,  espeeiiilly  in  the  tint 
months,  and  is  always  very  alarming  to  those  who  are  present,  being  very 
often  fetal,  especially  after  delivery.  In  the  absence  of  appreciable  ana- 
tomical lesions,  syncope  is  one  of  the  cause.H  which  han  been  the  most 
frequently  supposed  to  explain  the  sudden  death  in  the  puerperal  statf*. 

The  energy  of  the  brain,  says  Cullen,  being  evidently,  on  different  oc- 
casions stronger  or  weaker,  it  seems  that  its  action  can  not  augment  with- 
out being  necessarily  followed  by  a  state  of  debility.  We  may  conse- 
quently understand|  according  to  this  law  of  nervous  power,  now  the 
sudden  and  violent  action  of  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  diminution  in  the  force  of  this  energ\',  that  it  produces 
syncope  and  even  death.  It  is  in  this  way,  I  suppose,  according  to  tie 
same  principle,  that  an  acute  pain  may  sometimes  augment  the  energy  of 
the  brain  to  a  degree  more  considerable  than  it  can  support,  from  iniicli 
there  results  a  diminution  of  force  which  must  occasion  fainting.  Bat 
the  consequence  of  this  principle  becomes  more  evident  at  the  time  t)f 
the  syncope,  which  supervenes  easily,  when  a  severe  pain  ceases  all  at 
imce.  It  appears  that  it  is  in  a  manner  entirely  analogous,  that  syncope 
succeeds  instantly  on  a  violent  effort,  continued  for  a  long  time,  whether 
this  effort  is  voluntary  or  depending  on  a  particular  disposition.  It  i.s 
also,  in  this  way  that  syncope  attacks  a  woman  during  labor.;}; 

Bichat  believed  that  syncope  affects  the  brain  secondarily,  and  that  it 
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is  the  heart  whose  actum  is  fizst  interrupted,  determining  by  its  momen- 
tary  death  the  defioienoy  of  action  in  the  brain.  From  the  different  con- 
siderations in  which  he  has  yiewed  this  subject,  he  concludes  that  the 
primitiye  source  of  the  disease  in  syncope,  is  always  in  the  heart ;  that 
this  organ  does  not  cease  to  act  at  that  time  because  the  brain  is  inter- 
rupted in  its  action,  but  that  this  latter  dies  because  it  does  not  receive 
from  the  former  the  fluids  which  habitually  stimulate  it,  and  that  the 
usual  expreodon  mal  au  cceur  expresses,  with  exactness,  the  nature  of 
this  disease. 

Several  modem  authors  agree  with  M.  Bichat.  M.  Piorry  believes 
that  the  circulation  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  order  of  the  causes  of  syn- 
cope, sending  no  longer  to  ihe  brain  a  stimulating  liquid ;  from  this  there 
follows  a  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  encephalon,  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  more  nervous  influence  is  sent  to  the  heart,  which  arrests  it  and 
produces  death.  The  uncertainty  of  the  causes  of  sudden  deaths  in  the 
puerperal  state  has  led  M.  Robert  to  ask  of  the  Sui^ical  Society,  *<  If 
we  should  not  seek  the  disposition  in  that  chloro-ansemio  condition  ob- 
served recently  by  M.  Gazeaux  in  a  great  number  of  women  during  preg- 
nancy f'  Amon^  the  facts  that  this  Surgeon  has  observed  he  thinks  a 
cUorotic  state  existed. 

nie  augmentation  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  which  hematological 
researches  attributed  to  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  water,  coin- 
ciding with  a  general  diminution  of  organic  materials,  correspond  to 
these  morbid  states  designed  under  the  name  of  chlorosis  and  ansemia. 
It  is  to  M,  Oaceaux,  an  eminent  correspondent  of  our  Society,  that  we 
owe  the  explanation  of  a  great  number  of  accidents  of  the  puerperal 
state  which,  until  very  recently,  were  attributed  to  an  augmentation  of 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood  or  plethora. 

"We  have  sought  to  verify  by  facts,"  says  this  distinguished  acade- 
mician, "  the  vahie  of  the  indications  that  we  have  deduced  from  the 
documents  furnished  bv  the  experiments  of  two  learned  professors,  M. 
M.  Gavaret  and  Andral,  and  we  must  say  that  practice  confirms  the 
theory.  It  is,  also,  with  an  entire  confidence  that  we  proclaim  boldly, 
to-day,  what  we  aflirmed  timidly  in  a  simple  note ;  the  hydroemia  is,  in 
pregnant  women,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  functional  troubles  attribu- 
ted, until  the  present  time,  to  plethora." 

It  is  establidied  from  the  table,  which  M.  Regnauld  has  given  in  an 
excdlent  thesis,  that  in  j^gnant  women,  not  onlv  the  serum  is  found  in 
greater  abundwce  rehtive  to  the  fibrine  and  globules,  but  that  it  be- 
comes itself  less  rich  in  solid  parts,  which  necessarily  contributes  to  in- 
crease the  total  mass  of  water  which  the  blood  contains. 

These  resuUs  of  chemical  analysis,  as  also  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
hlood  agree  with  those  which  we  find  in  women  in  the  puerperal  state  - 
on  the  other  hand,  chloroos  and  anaamia  being  essentially  characterized 
by  the  diminution  of  its  clobules,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  water,  it 
is  rational  to  conclude,  that  all  these  fnnctional  troubles,  observed  during 

! pregnancy,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  chloro-ansBmia  ;  they  are,  besides 
dentioal  with  those  which  have  been  observed  in  chlorotio  women.— ^ 
These  considerations,  and  the  existence  of  chloro-ana^mic  state,  are  not 
indifferent  for  the  subject  which  occupies  us ;  for  with  subjects  prostrated 
*  by  losses  of  blood,  or  by  abundant  evacuations,  whatever  may  be  their 
nature,  in  ehlorotio  ptrsons  we  have  seen  sudden  death  fake  place  io  a 
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Very  anexpeoted  maniier,  and  in  the  moBb  Tarions  circumfltances.  This 
partioalar  ooodiiion  of  the  blood  may,  io  the  special  ciroamstances  of  the 
paerperal  state,  have  an  immense  influence  in  the  produotion  of  these 
mortal  syncopes,  and  become  the  cause  of  sudden  death.  To  this  par- 
ticular state  of  chloro-anssmia,  in  the  pregnant  woman,  may  be  very  ra- 
tionally attributed  several  of  these  fatal  terminations,  in  which  the  scal- 
pel has  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  appreciable  lesion. 

It  is  justly,  according  to  M.  Devergic;  that  this  want  of  pathological 
alteration  coincides  always  with  death  by  syncope,  which  forms,  so  to 
speak,  of  its  characters,  one  of  its  concomitant  circumstances.  Very  of- 
ten syncope  will  be  a  result  entirely  mechanical,  an  effect  of  tho  sudden 
withdrawal  of  the  blood  from  the  brain ;  the  nervous  center  falls  then 
into  a  nervous  collapse,  in  consequence  of  which  syncope,  and  even  death 
may  supervene.  This  may  be  the  cause  of  syncope  ai^r  accouchment 
In  effect,  tho  uterus,  assuming  then,  rapidly,  dimensions  smaller  than  those 
which  it  had  during  gestation  leaves  a  free  ozpansioo,  to  the  large  vessels 
of  the  pelvis,  and  then  a  very  powerful  sanguine  raptus  takes  place  in 
this  region,  at  the  expense  of  the  liquid  which  nourishes  tho  superior  ex- 
tremities ;  this  is  a  very  different  cause  from  that  of  a  syncope  coming  on 
after  a  hemorrhage.  The  accoucher,  says  M.  Cazeaux,  must  know,  that 
the  synopes  which  come  on  after  delivery,  are  not  always  the  lesult  of 
a  hemorrhage ;  we  have  observed  it  quite  often  in  coseqoence  of  very 
rapid  labors.  The  womb  being  emptied  suddenly,  the  hypogastric  vesseli 
cease  immediately  to  be  compressed  as  they  were  during  the  latter  months 
of  gestation ;  the  circulation  becomes  more  free  and  easy,  and  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  blood  abandons  the  head  and  inferior  extremities,  to 
flow  into  the  vessels  of  the  inferior  abdominal  regions,  produces  syncope 
vory  often. 

ObserveUion  Ui.  The  young  wife  of  one  of  our  confreres  was  affected^ 
during  tho  last  three  months  of  her  pregnancy,  by  vomiting,  so  stubborn 
that  she  could  retain  nothing.  Continued  fever  followed,  with  nocturnal 
paroxysms,  with  great  loss  of  flesh,  and  prostration.  She  completed  the 
term  of  a  very  painful  pregnancy — the  labor  lasted  ten  hours.  During 
the  stage  of  expulsion,  which  lasted  four  hours,  an  imperious  duty  oblig- 
ed me  to  absent  myself.  Immediately  after  the  spontaneous  termination 
of  the  labor,  the  unfortunate  woman  had  a  first  syncope ;  and,  although 
the  uterus  properly  contracted,  did  not  allow  any  hemorrhage,  she  expir- 
ed three-quarters  of  an  hour  after,  in  spite  of  the  internal  and  external 
use  of  the  most  powerful  tonica.-^Cazeaux^  p.  8l4. 

This  same  mechanism  of  syncope  holds  good  when  it  manifests  itself 
during  labor,  and  when  it  is  followed  by  death.  The  loss  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  has  the  same  effect  of  emptying,  suddenly,  the  uterus,  and 
producing  a  syncope  analogous  to  that  which  is  observed  in  cases  of  ab- 
dominal paracentesis. 

Observation  2d,  A  poor  woman  of  Charity  Hospital  had  been  in  la- 
bor since  five  o'clock.  The  membranes  ruptured,  a  great  quantity  of 
water  escaped,  and  from  this  time  she  felt  excessively  weak.  Feeling 
the  desire  of  using  the  night*vessel,  she  sat  upon  it,  and  made  some  ex* 
pulsory  efforts,  and  fell  over  in  a  syncope.  She  was  immediately  pkoed 
in  a  horisontal  position  ;  but  she  was  scarcely  laid  upon  the  Bed  nefore 
she  was  dead.    At  tJie  antopay  nothing  was  found  to  explain  the  deaft.-^ 
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Wh^n  sodden  death  takes  plaoe,  a  loo^cer  or  idiorter  time  after  delivery, 
the  result  of  the  ezperimeDts  of  MM.  Piorrj  aod  Marshall  Hall,  on  the 
production  of  syncope,  is  perfectly  applicable.  Two  things  may  then 
produce  it:  a  deficient  excitation  of  the  cerebral  substance  by  the  devia- 
ted blood|  by  reason  of  the  equilibrium  of  weighty  from  its  normal  couifte, 
and  the  sitting  position.  Often,  indeed,  as  the  following  observations 
prove,  it  is  at  the  moment  when  the  patients  raise  up,  or  when  they  aro 
raised,  that  these  terrible  accidents  take  place.  One  of  the  most  curious 
results,  in  regard  to  deaths  of  this  kind,  says  M.  Aran  (thesis  cited),  is 
the  influence  of  position.  Some  animals  who  appeared  dead,  were  re*an- 
imated  by  placing  them  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  by  placio^  the  bead 
lower  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  Some  individuals,  weakened  by  suffer- 
ing, whose  blood  has  been  impoverished,  faint  as  soon  as  they  assume  the 
erect  position ;  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  standing  or  sitting 
position  they  do  not  recover  their  senses,  but  lying  down  they  recover  im- 
mediately. This  suspension  of  cerebral  innervation  may  be  followed  by 
the  definite  suspension  of  the  other  functions — ^a  suspension  which  noth- 
ing can  remove.  We  have  then  the  origin  of  the  deaths  so  frequent  in 
convalescence  after  accouchement 

Observation  8d.  A  young  woman,  25  years  of  age,  the  nether  of  two 
children,  being  much  M^itated  on  account  of  political  troubles,  decided  to 
so  to  Versailles  to  be  oelivered.  She  was  very  happily  delivered ;  noth- 
ing unusual  occurred ;  her  health  was  perfectly  good  until  the  ninth  day, 
when  sitting  up  in  bed,  about  to  eat  something,  she  fainted,  an^l  died  im- 
mediately, m  spite  of  the  usual  means.  (Dehous,  thesis  1864.) 

Observation  4lh.  M.  Robert  has  seen  two  such  cases.  A  young  wo- 
man, who  was  not  a  |)n'mtpara,  died  the  sixteenth  day,  altbongh  still  in 
bed,  while  making  some  part  of  her  toilet. 

Observation  5/A.  Another  woman,  the  mother  of  several  children, 
died  on  the  16th  day,  when  she  began  to  take  her  breakfast.  No  autop- 
sy was  bad.  (^Surgical  Society^  meeting  7th  January,  1852.) 

Observation  6tk.  An  accoucheur  was  called  to  attend  a  young  woman, 
pregnant  with  her  first  cnild,  and  at  term.  The  labor  had  commenced, 
and  while  he  withdrew  for  some  time,  a  syncope  came  on,  without  any 
known  cause.  On  his  return  this  fact  was  communicated  to  him ;  but,  as 
the  patient  appeared  perfectly  well,  no  attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  the 
delivery  took  place  without  an  untoward  symptom.  Three  days  afterward , 
she  took  a  puraative,  and  while  at  stool  she  fell  over,  and  expired  imme- 
diately. (Memman,  Union  Medicale^  23d  Janey  1853.) 

In  a  memoir,  entitled  ^^  Researches  on  Sudden  Deatlts  in  the  Puerpe- 
ral State,"  published  by  Mr.  McGlintook,  of  Dublin,*  wo  find  some  re- 
marks on  a  morbid  state,  described  by  the  name  of  idiopathic  a-phyxia, 
which  is  perhaps  but  a  syncope.  Idiopathic  asphyxia,  says  Chrysiison, 
causes  death,  umost  instantaneously,  in  some  minutes,  or  rather,  in  some 
cases  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  naif.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  syn- 
cope. The  only  alteration  which  is  found  in  the  cadaver  consists  in  the 
flaccidity  of  the  hearty  with  an  almost  entire  emptiness  of  its  cavities.  In 
tiie  ori^nal  memoir,  which  he  has  published,  on  this  disease,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Medioo-Ghirargical  Transaetions,  M.  Chevallier  relates  the 
case  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  lady,  three  hours  afler  she  had  been  deliv- 
ered of  twins.    He  made,  an  autopsy,  and  from  what  he  observed  he  was 
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led  to  conclude,  that  death  could  ooly  be  attributed  to  this  particular 
form  of  asphyxia. 

The  same  author  reports,  from  Morgagni,  a  case  of  rapid  death^  m  the 
puerperal  stale,  which  seemed  to  be  owing  to  the  same  eanse.  M.  Backer 
gives  an  account  of  two  oases,  which  support  the  preceding.  In  these 
two  cases,  death  supervened  quite  suddenly,  when  it  was  least  expected, 
a  few  days  after  delivery.  At  the  autopsy  no  other  condition  could  be 
found  to  explain  the  death,  than  an  abnormal  flaecidity  of  the  heart,  with 
complete  absence  of  blood  in  its  cavities.  If  we  admit  this  cause  of 
death,  adds  McClintock^  we  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  attadc  puerpe- 
ral women.  Much  more,  if  we  admit,  as  certain  persons  do,  and  as  I  am 
not  far  from  believing,  that  idiopathic  asphyxia  is  nothing  else  than  a  va- 
riety or  form  of  syncope,  we  must  be  still  more  disposed  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  its  production  in  women  in  the  puerperal  state  ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  state  in  which  their  constitution  is  already  weakened  by  the  par- 
turient act,  and  which  has  for  one  of  its  chief  charaeteristics,  an  abnor- 
mal disposition  to  morbid  action,  a  particular  excitability  of  the  vasenkr 
system,  and  a  pathological  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system.  It  re- 
quires several  days  for  women  to  recover  from  the  shock  produced  by  la- 
bor, and  during  this  period,  whose  duration  varies,  necessarily,  in  different 
circumstances,  the  vital  resistance  is  diminished.  Consequently,  all  Idnds 
of  impressions,  which  affect  the  body  or  mind,  surprise  the  economy  in 
much  less  favorable  conditions.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  not  to  admit,  that  several  cases  of  sudden  death,  in  the  puer- 
peral state,  still  unexplained,  must  be  attributed  to  idiopathic  asphyxia, 
or  to  a  syncope. — Cincinnati  Medical  Observer. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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Under  the  aboYC  head,  the  (Philadelphia)  American  Presbyt^an  has 
a  most  excellent  article,  condemning  the  practice  of  admitting  into  the 
columns  of  public  prints  those  objectionable  medical  advertisements  with 
which  our  papers  are  flooded,  and  which  are  so  injurious,  both  to  body 
and  mind,  in  their  tendencies.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  our 
journals,  all  of  whom  profess  to  uphold  the  cause  of  morality,  if  not  of 
decency,  should  generally  be  silent  upon  the  subject  of  so  great  an  out- 
rage. Even  the  large  sums  which  are  paid  for  the  insertion  of  such  ad- 
vertisements shonld  not,  one  would  think,  be  sufficient  to  silence  almost 
the  whole  press,  on  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  There  is  not  a  city,  and  hardly  a  town,  in  our  country,  in 
which  one  or  more  newspapers  are  not  printed,  containing  habitually  ad- 
vertisements which,  if  not  grossly  indecent,  are  the  most  barefaced  im- 
positions. Men  subscribe  for  journals  whoic  columns  are  filled  with  an- 
nouncements which  cannot  be  read  by  their  wiyes  and  daughters  without 
feelings  of  shame  and  indignation,  nor  by  their  sons  without  danger. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  point  out  the  moral  evils  which  inevitably 
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follow  this  state  of  things;  but  in  the  name  of  the  profession,  iu  iho 
■ame  of  homanityy  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Presbyterian  for  its  re- 
monatrance  aoainst  the  practice  of  admitting  into  newspapers  advertmc- 
meats  which  bold  out  delosiTO  hopes  to  the  sick,  and  after  inducing  them 
to  spend  their  money  for  worthless,  if  not  pernicious  compounds,  leave 
them  in  a  worse  state  than  before.  We  arc  aware  that  our  motives  will 
be  misconstrued  by  some;  that  our  indignation  may  be  prompted  by  the 
jealousy  oocasioned  by  the  success  of  <^  illegitimate"  medicine.  The 
charge  is  simply  absurd.  Individuals  may  be  oeoasionally  injured  by 
the  success  of  empirics,  but  as  we  have  stated  before  now,  the  profession 
is  indirectly,  and  many  physicians  are  directly  benefitted  by  the  unfortu- 
nate consequences  of  taking  quack  medicines.  It  is  the  deluded  public 
who  suffer,  a  large  portion  of  whom  can  only  be  made  to  believe,  after 
they  have  been  taught  by  bitter  experience,  that  ignorant  pretence,  un- 
blushing impudence,  barefaced  imposture,  are  but  a  poor  dependence  in 
time  of  need.  We  appeal  to  the  respectability  of  our  profession  through- 
out the  land,  throughout  the  world,  as  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  our  mo- 
tives. 

The  journal  from  which  we  quote  copies  a  number  of  advertisements, 
whose  absurdity  would  provoke  laughter,  if  it  did  not  excite  our  pity 
that  such  transparent  frauds  should  be  played  off  on  the  public,  with 
hardly  a  remonstrance  from  the  press,  which,  on  the  contrary,  in  too 
many  instances  strongly  recommends  them  to  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

**  We  take  up  a  paper,"  says  the  Presbyterian,  and  **  as  we  read  we 
find  the  announcement  that  a  certain  person  offers  his'^'  Cancer  Drops 
and  Ointmenl^*  to  those  afflicted  with  cancer  and  scrofula.  With  more 
modesty  than  ordinarily  characterizes  the  ^  ender  of  such  nostrums,  he 
only  asserts  that  it  is  a  '  safe  and  generally  certain  remedy  for  such  dis- 
eases.' Now,  are  the  editors  of  that  paper  so  grossly  ignorant  as  to  be- 
lieve that  cancer  or  scrofula  can  be  cured  by  '  ointment  and  drops?'  Do 
they  not  know  that  thousands  are  sent  to  premature  graves  by  drugging 
themselves  within,  and  plastering  themselves  without,  with  such  no.s- 
trums  V 

We  sdbjoin  another  extract : 

'^  But,  as  if  this  were  not  enough — and  how  strange  it  is  that  with  such 
a  remedy  any  other  should  be  in  demand — we  have,  in  the  same  paper,  a 
disinterested  individaal,  who  has  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  which  he 
loDgs  to  give  the  suffering.     Hear  him  : 

'^  ^  A  te tired  physician,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run  out,  dis-. 
covered;  while  living  in  the  East  Indies,  a  certain  cure  for  consumption, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  and  general  debility.  Wishing  to  do  as  much 
good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  such  of  his  afflicted  fellow  beings  as  re- 
quest it,  this  recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  up  and 
sucoesstully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  one 
shilling,  three  cents  to  be  returned  as  postage  on  the  recipe,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  this  advertisement.' 

^^  Think  of  it  !  Consumption  cured  for  '  one  shilling'  and  a  postage 
stamp  !  !  Xo  wouder  that  the  editors  desire  to  spread  the  glad  tidings 
among  their  thousands  of  readers. 

''  How  is  it  with  our friend?     Is  he  engaged  in  the  good  work  r 

Yes.     He  has  :>  wboje  column;  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  hi.s  shoot,. 
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filled  by  tho  advertisement  of  tme  enterprisioff  vender  ot  tbeie  predoiis 
remedies.  Here  is  a  priceless  balsam^  prookuming  its  virtQ«4  m  para- 
graph upon  paragraph  of  human  grandiloquence.  Goiudi,  brooehitk, 
asthma,  all  fiy  before  its  wondroos  powers  of  expulsion.  Even  consump- 
tion cannot  stand  it. 

*<  *'  Before  its  delightful  inflnence  all  chills,  fevers,  night  sweats,  blue* 
nefis  of  nailia,  a  hot,  flushed  skin,  an  uncertain  strength,  emaciation  and 
decline — disappear  like  the  poisonous  dews  of  night  before  the  glorious 
morning  sun.  This  is  no  delusion,  but  a  demonstrative  fact,  sustained 
by  incontestable  proof  from  all  parts  of  the  country.' 

*^  If  your  difficulties  lie  in  another  quarter  of  the  frame,  you  need  not 
despond.  We  learn  from  the  same  source  that  anything,  from  Cholera 
to  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake,  may  be  cured  by  a  certain  '  Pain  Killer !' 

**Tb6  editor,  perceiving  the  desirableness  of  his  readera  act  overlook* 
ing  this  invaluable  medicine,  favors  them,  under  the  bead  of 

^  Cheap  Lip£  Insurance,' 
with  a  short  notice  of  it,  and  of  another  equally  useful  ramedy,  in  a  space 

lying  between  the  call  of  the  Rev.  Mr. to  the  pastorate,  and  the 

marriages  of  the  week!" 

Wo  heartily  agree  with  the  Presbyterian  that  the  publidiers  of  newB- 
papers  are  responsible  for  what  they  send  into  the  houses  of  their  subecri- 
bers,  and  that  the  public  may  and  should  hold  them  accountaUe  for  the 
tendency  of  their  adverlisemefUs,  as  well  as  for  that  of  other  portions  of 
their  sheet. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  Medical  CrazeUe. 


Somnambulism  and  Clairvoyance. 

[Abstract  of  aa  Address  delivered  before  the  New  London  County  (Ct.)  Medical 
Society,  April  9tb,  1857,  by  Josxph  Comstock,  M.  D.,  and  commimicated  to 
the  Boston  Medical  and  8argical  Journal  by  vote  of  the  Society.] 

Gentlemen — In  refleoting  upon  what  subject  to  address  you,  the  words 
occurred  to  my  mind,  tell  what  you  know  yourself  y  instead  of  telling  what 
others  know, 

I  began  the  practice  of  my  profession  in  Rhode  Island,  in  copartner* 
ship  with  Dr.  Joshua  Perry.  Dr.  P.  was  called  to  a  girl  aged  about  15, 
then  on  Conanicut  Island,  near  Newport,  but  whose  parents  resided  in 
North  Kingston.  This  girl  stated  that  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  spider, 
and  had  strange  fits,  in  which  she  inclined  to  strike  bcr  thorax  with  the 
ends  of  her  fingers,  and  with  such  violence  that  her  attendants  placed 
their  hands  on  her  breast  to  prevent  her  hurting  herself.  But  here  com- 
mences a  peculiarity  of  her  case  quite  remarkable ;  it  was  this,  that  by 
touohing  the  hands  of  persons  thus  placed,  when  her  eyes  were  closely 
shut,  9he  could  distinguish  one  person^s  hand  from  another's  and  that  she 
preferred  the  hands  of  her  father  to  those  of  other  persons,  and  would 
push  a  stranger's  hands  away,  and  feel  for  his. 

This  statement  was  made  to  me  by  Pr,  Perry,  before  I  saw  her  myself; 
and  when  I  did  see  her,  I  witnessed  phenomena  still  more  rare  and  won- 
46rful.     It  seemed  as  if  the  sight  of  her  eyes  was  transferred  to  the  ends 
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of  her  fiogen,  nnd  this  facalty  was  most  impreBsWely  exemplified ;  for 
she  coold|  and  did,  in  my  prescoce,  hy  Juc  u)uoh  aod  with  her  eyes  close* 
ly  shut,  describe  colors  as  precisely  as  aoy  one  could  do  with  their  open 
eyesy  &nd  even  of  complex  mixtures.  But  to  make  the  matter  entirely 
clear,  I  had  a  pillow  held  closely  before  her  face,  without  in  the  least  im- 
pairing her  faculty  of  describing  colors.  More  exquisite  still ;  by  feel- 
ing the  hands  of  different  persons,  and  those  persons  afterward  handing 
her  a  piece  of  money,  she  would,  and  did  repeatedly,  tell  from  whose 
hand  h  came.  The  propensity  of  preferring  the  hands  of  her  father  and 
other  relatives,  lasted  for  several  weeks ;  when,  like  the  changes,  aver- 
sions, antipathies  and  unaccountable  contrarieties  of  crazy  and  hystericul 
patients,  it  suddenly  changed,  and  even  the  touch  of  any  one  of  her  kin- 
dred would  increase  her  cruel  spasms  to  a  horrible  height. 

As  some  Italian  writer  (Baglivi,  I  belieye)  had  recommended  music 
for  the  fits,  cramps  and  spasms  of  persons  bitten  by  spiders,  it  was  pro- 
em od  for  Nancy,  and  when  I  saw  her  a  second  time  it  was  made  on  a 
violin  by  an  excellent  performer.  Music  did  not  cure  her  convulsions, 
but  it  reduced  them  to  order,  and  to  a  regular  dandng  system.  She 
danced  with  all  ber  might  and  main ;  spasmodically,  laboriously,  but  in- 
voluntarily, and  would  thus  continue  the  exercise  till  she  was  quite  ex- 
hausted, unable  to  stand,  and  would  fall  to  the  floor  unless  caught  and 
supported  by  some  one.  .  If  the  tune  changed,  so  did  her  step. 

The  Italian  physicians  tell  of  curing  taranlismus  by  music  and  dancing ; 
but  in  the  case  of  Miss  Hazard  it  did  not  cure,  but  greatly  alleviated^ 
and  afler  a  month  or  more  of  sufi^ering  she  finally  recovered  in  as  strange 
a  manner  as  she  had  been  afflicted.  This  was  by  the  formation  of  an  ul- 
cer on  the  back  of  her  hand,  where  she  said  the  spider  had  bitten  her, 
without  any  cul  de  sac^  or  abscess.  The  matter  discharged  was  the  great- 
est novelty ;  it  was  thick  and  green,  and  without  any  purulent,  bloody,  or 
serous  hue,  and  exactly  resembled  the  juice  of  green-corn  leaves  and 
sage,  which  dairy  women  used  in  making  sage-cheese. 

An  account  of  this  strange  case  I  gaye  in  a  letter  to  one  of  my  medi- 
cal friends,  who  sent  it  to  the  editors  of  the  American  Medical  Beposiiory 
(in  the  year  1803),  and  in  that  first  of  all  the  American  medical  periodi- 
cals it  was  published,  Hexade  the  second,  Vol.  first,  Article  first,  with 
more  minute  particulars  than  I  )iave  here  entered  into.  It  was  from  that 
work,  as  I  have  been  informed,  re-published  in  Europe ;  and  by  some 
was  thought  the  strangest  case  on  record. 

But  bince  then,  the  cases  of  Rachel  Baker,  Jane  0.  Kider,  and  Mrs. 
Cass  (the  two  latter  of  which  were  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal),  exceed,  perhaps,  mine  in  point  of  marvelloufiness.  I 
have  supposed  that  this  faculty  of  telling  colors  by  the  touch  must  bo  im- 
puted to  a  transfer  of  the  power  of  vision,  or,  if  you  please,  a  metas^ 
taiisj  from  the  eye  to  the  fingers.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cass,  this 
power  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to  every  part  of  the  head ;  inso- 
much that  no  movement  could  be  made  in  the  room,  even  to  the  moving 
of  a  vial,  if  her  back  was  toward  it,  but  what  she  was  sensible  of  and 
would  notice  and  describe. 

Bats  are  said  to  have  this  perception,  which  has  been  called  the  sixth 
itnu.  Dr.  Pardon  Bowen,  of  Providence,  many  years  since  informed  me 
that  the  experimenc  had  been  tried,  of  digging  the  eyes  of  a  bat  entirely 
out,  and  then  letting  it  fly  in  a  room  where  cords  and  lines  were  made  to 
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cross  each  other  iu  every  possible  directioU|  and  tbitt  it  woald  ig  oleu  of 
touching  or  coming  in  cootact  with  a  single  ooe,  or  oven  biUing  ibe  walla 
or  top  of  the  rooin. 

The  trausfcr  of  the  senses  is  not  an  affiur  entirely  new^  but  being  so 
cztrcnily  rare  has  not  always  been  credited. 

Dr.  Rush,  who  seldom  omitted  to  notice  any  fiiot^  bowover  stnuige» 
which  threw  a  ray  of  light  upon  his  profession,  has  noticed  Uie  caae  of  a 
woman  who  lived  near  Lyons,  who  bad  a  confusioii  of  all  tbo  senses. 
She  Casted  with  her  touchy  and  heard  with  ber  eyes  when  her  ears  were 
closely  stopped ! 

At  one  of  my  visits  to  Miss  Hazard,  I  found  ber  in  rather  a  severe  fit, 
lying  on  the  bed,  and  witnessed  ber  extraordinary  taot,  or  diaeaaed  irrita- 
bility, with  respect  to  her  blood  relations,  who  bad  all  become  utteily  ob- 
noxious to  hor  touch.  At  this  time  ber  intelligent  musician  tboaght, 
from  her  moving  ber  feet,  that  she  ought  to  be  helped  up  to  dance.  At 
that  instant  one  of  ber  distant  relations  came  in  to  see  bor  ;  she  was  blind 
and  speechless,  and  could  not  have  known  by  her  natural  senses,  that  any 
one  had  entered.  This  relative  hearing  what  was  said  about  ber  being 
helped  up,  attempted  to  assbt  ber,  but  uie  effect  of  bis  touch  was  an  in- 
stantaneous increase  of  her  spasms  and  convulsions,  so  that  I  for  a  mo- 
ment was  apprehensive  oi  ber  immediate  death.  He  was  at  once  pe- 
remptorily desired  to  desist.  Not  being  ber  relation  myself,  I  helped  ber  on 
to  her  feet,  the  music  struck  up,  and  I  stood  by  ber  for  about  an  boor  and 
a  half,  during  which  she  continued  dancing  with  mch  violent  and  exhaust- 
ing energy,  that  she  would  have  fallen  several  times  had  I  not  supported 
her;  but  after  resting  a  minute,  not  more,  she  would  resume,  or  rather 
hor  modified  convulsions  would  resume,  the  exercise  with  all  vigor  and  en- 
orgy.  As  none  of  hor  relations  could  now  assist  hor  in  ber  fits,  ber  faoa- 
ily  were  compelled  to  procure  those  not  akin  to  take  care  of  ber.  It  was 
even  said  that  the  presence  of  her  father  in  the  room  aggravated  the  vio- 
lence of  her  paroxysms.  But  when  out  of  the  fits,  all  this  aversion,  all 
this  morbid  sensibility  of  telling  colors  by  the  touch,  of  hearing  a  whisper 
in  another  room,  and  of  smelling  less  than  a  drop  of  essence  of  lemon 
through  two  bads  on  which  she  lay,  vanished  all  at  oipice,  and  she  was 
pretty  Nancy  Haaard  again,  who  finally  g^t  well  and  got  married. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Oaas  «^pd  Jane  0.  Ri- 
der might  be  more  marvellous  than  the  one  wbieb  I  saw  n^yselfi  and  some 
further  particulars  in  relation  to  their  cases  mi^  here  be  appropriate. 

Dr.  Belden's  patient,  Jane  C.  Kidor,  was  called  tVe  Spvingfield  som 
nambulist,  and  was  visited  by  clergymen  and  great  niiiDtWrs  of  people. 
When  she  came  out  of  a  fit,  nothing  done  or  said  in  it  was  at  a^  recol- 
lected ;  but  when  another  paroxysm  came  on,  sb®  remembered  what  waA 
said  and  done  in  a  preceding  one.  Dr.  Beldeu  aay^,  '*  Hef  i^t^rfd  di^ 
position  was  mild  and  amiable;  but  in  her  paroxysms  she  vfaf  op^monly 
peevish  and  irritable."  She  would  repeat  poetry  in  ber  fits  which  Sfbc 
did  not  remember  a  word  of  when  out  of  them  ;  ber  sleeping  moq[iory 
bein^  better  than  her  waking  one.  She  could  see  equally  well  in  ti>e 
dark  as  in  the  light,  and  generally  supposed  it  was  day ;  as  a  proof  of 
which,  when  it  was  bed-time,  and  she  was  reniadad  that  it  was  time  for 
her  to  retire,  her  reply  was,  "  What!  go  tp  bed  ip  the  di^y-time  !"  At- 
tempts made  to  arouse  ber  from  her  somnambulism  were  uniformly  on- 
KucccKsful ;  slie  heard,  felt  and  saw,  or  at  any  ratf  discerned,  but  awoke 
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uot.  A  pailful  of  cold  water  was  once  thrown  on  her,  when  she  exclaim^ 
ed,  ''  Wki^  do  you  with  to  drown  me  ?"  went  to  her  chamber  and  ex- 
changed her  dresSy  came  down  again,  but  awoke  not.  She  had  a  pain  in 
her  head  and  an  extremely  tender  spot  npon  it.  Dr.  B.  took  her  to  bis 
own  hoQse,  and  there  were  nsnallj  from  ten  to  twenty  yisicors  in  her 
room. 

But  her  extreme  and  surprising  faculty  of  discerning,  so  as  to  read 
with  her  eyes  closed  and  in  a  dark  room,  claims  our  physiological  notice, 
study  and  investi^tion ;  for,  thus  situated,  she  read  a  great  number  of 
card^9  some  of  which  were  so  obscurely  written  that  the  people  with  open 
eyc8|  and  all  alert,  could  scarcely  make  them  out  ^*  She  told  the  date  of 
coioB,  even  when  the  figures  were  nearly  obliterated,''  and  threaded  a 
needle  for  a  lady  who  asked  her,  all  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  a  handker* 
chief  tied  before  them.  And  now,  something  like  one  hundred  persons 
visited  her  in  a  day,  and  to  ^^  make  the  assurance  doubly  sure,"  another 
handkerchief  was  tied  below  the  former,  without  any  diminution  of 
her  describing  what  others  could  scarcely  discern.  Yet  afterward,  to 
I'urther  test  her  sixth  semt^  that  of  feeling  without  contact,  and  seeing 
when  blinded,  a  large  black  silk  handerchief  was  folded,  and  cotton 
batting  so  introduced  as  to  be  directly  over  her  eyes,  and  to  fill  the  cavity 
each  side  of  her  nose  completely ;  various  names  were  then  written  on 
cards,  by  most  persons  in  uxe  room,  and  presented  to  her,  which  she  read 
as  soon  as  presented.  One  gentleman  present  wrote  his  name  in  so  small 
letters  that  no  one  could  read  them  at  the  usual  distance  from  the  eye. 
^^  As  soon  as  the  paper  was  put  into  her  hand  she  pronounced  the  name.^ 

On  one  occasion,  in  a  room  made  so  dark  that  not  a  ray  of  light  could 
penetrate,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  lamps  carried  out.  Two 
books  were  then  presented  to  her,  one  of  which  it  was  known  she  had 
never  seen  before,  yet  '^  she  immediately  told  the  titles  of  both.'' 

About  this  time  she  left  Springfield,  and  was  received  into  the  Insane 
Hospital  in  Worcester,  and  we  now  come  to  what  that  acute  and  talented 
observer.  Dr.  Woodward,  reports,  viz.:  Her  pulse  was  72  in  a  miQute, 
soil  and  small ;  the  extremities  were  cold,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  paroxysm  the  sleep  was  disturbed  by  sobbing  and  groaning ;  the 
breathii^  was  interrupted  and  anxious,  and  she  was  uneasy  and  in  perpet- 
ual motion.  She  tola  timo  by  a  watch  with  her  eyes  closed.  Her  eyes 
were  then  covered  with  a  thick  cotton  handkerchief,  folded  so  as  to  make 
eight  or  ten  thicknesses,  and  the  spaces  below  the  bandage  filled  with 
black  velvet.  A  small  volume  was  then  put  into  her  hand:  '*  Jane  be- 
gan  at  the  paragraph  indicated,  and  read  distinctly,  audibly,  and  correctly, 
not,  however,  without  a  slight  de^ee  of  hesitation  at  the  most  difficult 
words,  nearly  the  whole  page.''  A  game  of  back  gammon  was  then  pro- 
posed, which  she  said  she  knew  nothing  about,  but  consented  to  learn  it, 
and  with  a  little  assistance  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its  principles ; 
and  in  another  paroxysm  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  in  which  she 
played  at  first,  she  won  the  sixth  game  of  Dr.  Butler,  who  is  an  experi- 
enced player ;  and  all  this  was  done  when  her  eyes  were  closed  ana  the 
bandage  and  velvet  before  them.  The  doctor  says,  *<  When  she  threw 
the  dice,  she  called  the  numbers  distinctly,  and  immediately  made  the 
moves  without  any  hesitation.  But  most  surprisingly  curious  !  when  she 
came  out  of  the  fit,  and  was  asked  to  play  backgammon,  she  replied  that 
she  never  saw  it  played  in  her  life,  ana  was  entirely  ignorant  of  tne  game; 
and  on  trial,  it  was  found  that  she  could  not  even  set  the  men. 
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Af^er  her  extraordinary  acuteness  of  vision  ceased,  which  it  did  while 
she  was  in  the  ho<pftaI;  she  continued  to  rehearse  passages  of  poetry  and 
aiog  songs  and  hymns,  all  which  she  was  unable  to  do  in  her  lucid  inter- 
vals. 

An  emetic,  given  while  in  the  hospital,  appears  to  have  been  the  mast 
beneficial  of  any  nsedicino  she  took,  and  Dr.  Woodward  was  inclined  to 
refer  the  disorder  conijiderally  to  the  stomach,  as  improper  food  appeared 
to  sometimes  bring  on,  and  at  other  times  to  aggravate,  her  paroxysms. 

The  brain  was,  however,  seemingly  implicated,  as  evinced  by  tender- 
ness of  the  scalp,  headache,  and  the  amasing  sensibility  of  her  percep- 
tions, and  was  considered  the  proximate  seat  of  difficulty,  which  exciting 
causes  were  prone  to  devclopc. 

These  cases,  with  that  of  Rachel  Baker,  and  one  which  I  have  sioee 
noticed  from  the  pen  of  A.  B.  Shipman,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  seem  to 
prove  that  all  the  laws  of  mentality  have  not  as  yet  been  grasped  ;  that 
the  mind,  in  fact,  has  a  duality  ot  powers  independent  of  each  other. 

Since  the  finest  injections  cannot  be  forced  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  we  must  view  nnatumy  and  physiology  as  not  fully  developed  by 
our  great  masters.  The  anatomical  fact  seems  also  to  be  in  abeyance, 
why,  in  the  dead  subject,  all  the  blood  is  found  in  the  veins,  and  the  ar- 
teries empty;  which  would  seem  to  show  that  dying,  in  every  form,  is 
by  bleeding  to  death — venous  blood  being  as  incapable  of  containing  life 
in  the  veins,  as  if  spilt  on  the  ground.  Thus  the  doors,  both  mental  and 
anatomical,  seem  yet  wide  open  to  the  physiologist. 

I  would  in  this  place  notice,  relative  to  the  strange-colored  matter 
which  was  discharged  from  Nancy  Hazard's  hand,  that  a  very  respectable 
phyeician,  resident  in  the  same  county  in  which  she  lived,  informed  nie 
that  ho  had  a  case  of  a  man  bitten  in  the  heel  by  a  spider,  that  an  ab- 
scess formed  in  consequence,  which  he  lanced,  and  that  the  matter  dis- 
charged was  green.  A  newspaper,  if  I  mistake  not,  gave  a  similar  ac- 
count of  a  case  which  occurred  in  Georgia,  some  years  past.  And  a  ease 
of  death  from  the  bitd  of  a  sp'der  is  found  detailed  in  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal  of  October  23d,  1844. 

Somnambulism  differs  from  sleep  in  the  faculty  of  hearing,  conversing, 
acting  systematically,  and  traveling  from  place  to  place.  Dreams  in  com- 
mon sleep  are  remembered,  but  what  happens  in  somnambulism  is  not. 

The  case  of  Rachel  Baker  occurred  eleven  years  after  the  publics ti<Hi 
of  Nar.cy  Hazard's  case.  The  late  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York,  has  given  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  preaching,  ex- 
horting and  praying,  in  her  fits  of  reveiie  or  somnambulism,  not  a  word 
of  which  she  remembered  when  awnke.  It  was  remarked  of  Rachel,  that 
she  appeared  to  have  two  soul^,  her  waking  soul  not  remembering  a  siogle 
thing  that  her  sleeping  soul  did  or  said,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cass,  I  omitted  to  say,  that  fhe  at  one  time  was 
entirely  blind,  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  visual  rays  which  nsnaltj  go 
from  the  brain  to  the  eye  had  a  transfer  or  metastasis  to  her  other  nerves; 
for  when  thus  blind,  and  with  her  face  turned  away,  she  could  still  tell 
every  person  who  came  into  her  room,  and  any  and  every  trivial  thii^ 
that  took  place.  She  could  also  w»lk  her  room  without  coming  in  contaet 
with  the  furniture  or  anything  in  her  way.  Her  case  is  given  at  length 
by  two  re:«pectablo  physicians,  Drs.  Bernard  and  Colby,  the  latter  of 
whom  mentions  that  this  singular  endowment,  which  I  have  called   the 
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sixih  stfiH^  18  meDtioned  by  Dr.  Oood.  One  of  her  pbysioiaDs  also  says, 
that,  ^'  guided  by  her  interDal  sensation,  she  directed  means  for  her  re- 
covery." These  means  were  oupplne  fonr  times  on  her  stomach,  and 
the  ose  of  the  warm  bath,  by  which  she  ultimately  recovered.  Her  suf- 
ferings were  great,  and  one  feature  of  them  is  worthy  of  notice }  viz., 
that  when  entirely  blind  with  her  eyes,  she  wss  still  so  distressed  at  the 
approach  of  light,  that  her  attendants  were  obliged  to  keep  her  room  in 
darkness.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  metastasis  of  the  eyesight  to 
other  sets  of  nerves. 

I  shall  conclude  cases  of  this  kind  by  a  reference  to  one  which  exceeds 
them  all,  and  is  related  by  a  clergyman  (the  Kev.  Mr.  Glover,  of  Liver* 
pool),  from  his  own  examination. 

Miss  M'Evoy,  the  patient,  became  blind  in  the  month  of  June,  1816. 
The  cause  of  her  blindness  is  imputed  to  dropsy  of  the  brain,  of  which 
she  was  relieved,  we  arc  told,  by  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  ears 
acd  nastrils,  which  did  not,  however,  relieve  her  of  blindness.  The  Oc- 
tober following  she  accidentally  discovered  that  she  could  read  by  touch- 
ing the  page  of  a  book  printed  by  unraised  letters ;  and  when  the  Kev. 
Mr.  G.  visited  her,  he  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  she  thus  read  fine 
print  to  biro ;  her  aee  was  about  17. 

But  he  did  not  fail  of  testing  her  surprising  powers  in  several  modes ; 
and  to  prove  that  her  eyes  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter,  he  had  her 
blindfolded,  and  now  he  ^nt  her  fivget'Sight  to  several  tests.  He  first 
enclosed  six  wafers  between  two  plates  of  common  window-glass,  and  he 
tells  us  that  when  thus  blind  and  blindfolded,  on  touching  the  glass,  *'  she 
accurately  told  the  color  of  each."  She  told  him  the  time  of  day  by 
feeling  the  crystal  of  a  watch,  and  would  describe  passengers  and  things 
in  the  street  by  touching  the  panes  of  the  window. 

I  thought,  as  did  every  one  who  heard  of  it,  that  the  accident  in  blsst- 
ing  rocks,  by  which  a  young  man  at  Cavendish,  Vermont,  had  an  iron 
bolt,  three  feet  long  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  driven  quite  through 
his  brain,  and  who  lived,  and  afterward  vifited  Boston,  was,  and  would 
forever  remain,  quite  unparalleled.  But  I  have  Muce  seen  one  given  by 
Dr.  Macartney,  quite  its  equal,  which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words : — 

*^  He  bad  known,^  he  said,  '*  an  instanco  where  a  pitchfork  bad  been 
driven  into  the  eye  of  a  man,  had  pierced  the  brain,  and  fixed  itself  so 
firm  at  the  top  of  his  head,  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  hammered  out  from 
the  opposite  lx)ne )  and  the  man's  mental  functions  never  were  disturbed 
by  it,  and  he  recovered  and  lived  for  some  time." — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Lebanon  J  Conn.^  Aprily  1857. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 

We  are  earnestly  laboring  to  build  up  a  journal,  that  will 
not  only  be  creditable  to  those  connected  Avith  its  manage- 
ment, and  responsible  for  its  publication,  but  one  that  will  in 
some  degree  aid  in  elevating  the  character  and  position  of 
the  medical  profession  of  our  own  State  and  of  the  whole 
southern  country ;  to  this  end  we  would  again  urge  our  friends 
to  a  more  diligent  and  regular  contribution  to  our  Journal. 

We  have  many  friends  who  are  fully  competent  to  keep  our 
pages  filled  with  matter  that  would  greatly  advance  our  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  themselves,  who  are  doing  nothing  in  this 
way — this  should  not  be — we  cannot  write  to  them  individ- 
ually, but  would  say,  through  this  medium,  let  us  hear  from 
you  more  frequently. 


BIBUOGRAPHICAL. 


We  have  received  from  the  publishers  Messrs.  Blanchard 
&  Lea,  "  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man.** 
By  Robert  Bentley  Todd,  M.  1).,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  and  William 
Bowman  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  &c.,  Late  Professors  of  Physiology  and 
General  Morbid  Anatomy,  in  Kings  College,  London.  Com- 
plete in  one  volume,  with  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  illus- 
trations. This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  work  commenced  in 
the  year  1843,  and  intended  as  a  text  book  for  the  Lectures  on 
General  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  given  in  Kings  College, 
London.  The  term  Physiological  Anatomy,  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  preference  to  the  older  one  of  General,  or  the  later  one 
of  Histological,  as  more  comprehensive,  and  as  intended  to 
designate  that  kind  of  Anatomy,  a  knowledge  of  which,  is 
especially  required  for  practical  investigations  connected  with 
physiological  science. 
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In  this  work  the  Authors  propose  to  give  such  a  view  of  the 
main  facts  and  doctrines  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  particu- 
larly of  those  bearing  on  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  as 
might  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  Student  and  Practitioner. 
They  remark  that,  "  Following  that  great  master  Ilaller,  we 
were  desirous  of  giving  to  Anatomy  a  greater  degree  ot  promi- 
nence, than  had  been  usual  in  Physiological  works,  under  the 
conviction  that  a  thorough  training  in  its  seveml  bmnches, 
descriptive,  physiological,  and  comparative,  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  those  habits  of  mind,  which  best  fit  the  possessor 
for  the  successful  investigation  and  the  correct  appreciation  of 
physiological  science/' 

We  can,  with  the  most  entire  confidence,  recommend  the 
work  as  having  come  up  fully  to  the  design  of  the  Authors, 
and  desire  to  express  our  pleasure  in  the  fact,  that  so  valuable 
a  contribution  to  that  department  of  Medical  Science,  (to  the 
study  of  which  our  particular  attention  has  for  some  time 
been  directed)  has  been  finally  completed. 

We  next  find  upon  our  table  A  New  American  Edition  (re- 
vised by  the  Author)  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,  including 
those  of  Pregnancy  and  Children.  By  Fleetwood  Churchill, 
M.  D.,  Ac,  &c,,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  D.  Francis  Con- 
die,  M.  D.,  &c. 

It  would  seem  almost  useless  for  us  to  say  anything  in  com- 
mendation of  a  work  which  has  already  established  so  envia- 
ble a  reputation.  Several  new  chapters  have  been  added,  and 
also  a  number  of  wood-cuts,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  en- 
dorsing the  statement,  '^  that  it  is  altogether  a  complete  and 
faithful  exponent  of  the  present  state  of  medical  opinions  and 
experience^  in  reference  to  the  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of 
the  entire  range  of  diseases,  to  which  the  female  sex  is  liable, 
including  those  of  pregnancy  and  children." 

We  have  also  received  a  Manual  of  Examinations  upon 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Chem- 
istry, Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics, 
especially  designed  for  Students  of  Medicine,  to  which  is  ad- 
ded a  Medical  Formulary,  by  J.  L.  Ludlow,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
This  is  a  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarged, 
with  three  hundred  and  seventy  illustrations.      ^         j 
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Since  we  must  have  works  of  this  description,  without  giv- 
ing any  opinion  as  to  the  real  value  of  such  poblications,  our 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  and  to  those 
for  whom  it  was  especially  prepared,  we  recommend  it  as  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Besides  the  books,  we  have  received  a  number  of  pamphlets, 
which  will  be  noticed  upon  some  future  occasion. 


Ccue  of  Colico  Piclonum  produced  hy  the    White  Lead   TrecUment   of  a 
severe  Sca^d.     By  G.  A.  Kunkler,  M.  D.,  of  Madison,  la. 

The  foUovriDg  case  may  not  prove  without  iotorest,  in  showing  how 
readily  the  toxic  effeots  of  lead  may  manifest  themselves  in  cortaio  per- 
soas,  after  its  external  application  to  a  deluded  surface. 

Kate  B.,  an  Irish  servant  girl,  scalded  her  arm  by  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  falling  upon  it  during  the  latter  part  of  last  December.  The  in- 
jury extended  from  the  elbow  over  the  whole  forearm  and  hand,  and  was 
followed  by  extensive  vesication.  After  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  were 
evacuated,  by  puncturing  them  with  a  needle,  the  common  white  paint, 
of  the  coasistency  of  cream,  was  applied  freely  with  a  oamcrs  hair  brush, 
the  parts  covered  with  cotton,  and  a  roller  lightly  applied  over  the  whole. 
The  accident  occurred  early  in  the  morning;  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  dressings  having  become  dry,  were  renewed.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  I  saw  the  patient  again,  and  then  found  her  laboring  under 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  collca  satumitta,  such  as  acute  abdominal  pain, 
retraction  of  the  umbilicus,  constipation,  and  sltg?U  discoforation  of  the 
gum$.  The  burn  was  doing  well ;  under  the  use  of  opium,  purgatives, 
&c  ,  she  was  rapidly  relieved.  The  use  of  the  paint  was  discontined, 
and  the  linseed  oil  and  Itme  water  mixture  substituted,  from  the  use  of 
which  the  burn  got  well.  During  the  past  five  yearn,  [  have  used  the 
white  paint  in  a  number  of  cases  of  burns  and  scalds  of  every  imagina- 
ble description,  without  ever  noticing  any  injurious  result;  my  attention 
having  first  been  called  to  it  by  a  paper  of  Professor  Gross,  in  volume  iii 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  one  case, 
in  particular,  where  both  the  lower  extremities  of  a  child,  five  years  of 
age,  were  badly  scalded  from  the  hips  down  to  the  feet,  the  white  paint 
was  applied  several  times  over  the  whole  surface,  without  any  injurious 
result  whatever ;  the  convalescence  being  extraordinarily  rapid. 

In  the  first^mentioned  oase,  I  was  particular  to  investigate  whether 
lead  in  any  shape  could  have  entered  the  system  through  any  other  chan- 
nel; but  was  soon  satisfied  that  this  was  altogether  improbable,  and  I  am, 
therefore,  firmly  oonvinoed  that  the  colic  was  due  entirely  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  lei^  from  the  burnt  sur&oe.  [This  is  tke  only  well-authen- 
ticated oase  of  colicky  symptoms  resulting  from  the  local  use  of  white 
lead  in  burnt  and  scalds  that  we  remember  to  have  ever  beud  erf,  not* 
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witbstandiDg  iU  very  general  employment.  The  occarrence  of  such  a 
case  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  groat  rarity,  and  should  not  be 
urged  as  an  objection  to  the  remedy.  When  cifects  of  this  sort  occur, 
they  may  be  promptly  relieved  by  the  interual  administration  of  aromat- 
ic Bulplrario  acid  in  repeated  dosed.] — North  American  MedicO'Chirur- 
gical  Review. 


Care  of  Veiico-  Vaginal  Fistula  in  a  Novel  Way,  By  Dr.  Bertel. 
rL'Union  M^icale.)  Dr.  Bertel  records  a  case  of  cure  of  vcsico-vagini] 
iistula  by  a  method  which  consists  in  pinching  and  crushing  the  vag'ml 
mucous  membrane.  A  woman,  aged  tifry,  had  suffered  from  a  fistula  for 
fourteen  years.  It  was  deeply  seated,  and  engaged  the  body  of  the  blad- 
der on  a  level  with  the  os  fincse.  It  was  capable  of  admitting  the  tip  of 
the  finger  through  the  vagina  into  the  bladder.  It  was  slightly  oval ; 
its  larger  extremity  was  directed  towards  the  fundus  of  the  bladder;  its 
edges'  were  somewhat  thickened  and  hard  ;  it  was  not  funnel-shaped. 
The  lesion  followed  a  laborious  delivery.  M  Bertel  applied  a  pinching 
instrument  to  nip  the  edges  of  the  fistula  together,  which  ho  promises  to 
describe  hereafter  when  made  more  presentable  and  scientific.  On  the 
third  day  it  was  found  that  no  urino  escaped  into  the  vagina.  On  remo- 
ving the  instrument,  the  opening  was  found  closed.  In  its  place  was  a 
ridge  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  easily  bleeding,  half  the  size  of  a  cherry. 
Henceforth  all  urine  passed  by  the  urethra—  no  opening  could  be  detect- 
ed.    The  cure  Dr.  Bertel  describes  as  perfect. —  Virginia  Medical  Jour. 


Alum  as  a  Remedi/  in  Croup, — A  correspondent  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Journal  of  Medicine  states  that  for  three  years  he  has  used  alum  in 
croup,  and  in  all  that  time  has  not  seen  a  fat^il  case  which  was  treated  with 
it  from  the  begining.  He  usually  gives  about  ten  griiins,  once  in  ten 
minutes,  until  vomiting  is  induced,  using  at  the  same  time  tartar  emetic 
or  the  hive  syrup  freely — the  latter  subduing  the  inflamation,  while  alum 
has  more  of  a  repulsive  action.— ^^  Mul,  and  Sur.  Journal 


Kentuckj  Oiantess. — There  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum  in  N. 
Orleans,  a  Kentucky  female,  weighing  515  pounds,  is  nine  feet  two  inch- 
es  in  circumference,  and  measures  twenty-nine  incbe.^  around  the  arm, 
and  thirty-eight  inches  around  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Kentucky  is  rather 
remarkable  for  monsters  in  the  human  form. 
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Death  from  tlie  Inliolation  of  Ami/knc, — We  bavo  QOticod  in  preri- 
ous  nambers  of  the  Joarnal,  tbe  new  anesthetic  lately  introduced  bj 
Dr.  Snow,  of  London.  This  agent  has  been  higbly  extolled  by  many 
experimenters  for  its  innoxiousness.  31 M.  Dcbout  and  Thourdes  hare 
declared  that  it  was  even  safer  than  sulphuric  ether,  whilst  Mr.  Clarice,  of 
Bristol,  t>eUeYes  ^^  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  too  much  into  the 
system."  The  unfortunate  result  of  the  case  recently  occurring  under 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Snow  himself,  will  be  calculated  to  moderate  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  advocates  of  amylene. — CJtnrleston  Medfcal 
Jmimal. 


HETEOROIOGIGIL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  JUNE,  18i7,  AT  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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ORIGIML  COMMUmCATIOM 


ARTICLE   I. 

A  Gase  of  JByperiropki/  of  (he  Spleen  and  Post  Mortem  examina- 
Hon.    By  William  H.  Philpot,  M.  D.,  of  Redbone,  Ga. 

I  WAS  called  the  20th  June  last,  about  11  o'clock,  at  night, 
to  the  plantation  of  Cyrus  Robinson,  of  this  county,  to  see 
Salina,  a  bright  mulatto  woman  some  30  or  35  years  of  age, 
who  the  messenger  informed  me  was  supposed  to  be  dying. 
I  found  her  suffering  severe  pains  in  the  Epigastric,  right 
and  left  Hypochondriac  regions,  and  very  severe,  cephalalgia, 
and  great  dyspnea, — ^pulse  feeble  and  some  80  beats.  The 
patient  was  rational,  but  suflfering  so  much  pain  I  could  as- 
certain but  little  as  regards  her  condition.  She  would  point 
me  to  her  head  as  the  most  painful.  I  gave  her  a  mixture  of 
Tincture  Valerian  and  Snip.  Ether — blistered  a  small  spot 
back  of  each  ear  with  strong  Aqua  Ammonia,  and  applied 
some  morphia,  to  the  denuded  surfiice,  and  after  abstracting 
some  8  or  10  S  of  blood  from  the  arm,  she  was  soon  asleep. 

The  lady,  the  wife  of  the  overseer,  then  informed  me  that 
"  Salina  was  taken  sick  nearly  two  years  ago  with  chills  and 
fever,  and  in  a  few  days  a  swelling  commenced  in  her  left  side. 
She  has  been  under  the  treatment  of  several  respectable  phy- 
sicians for  Enlargement  of  the  Spleen ;  that  after  taking  physic 
the  most  of  the  time,  up  to  a  month  or  so  back,  it  was  decided 
nothing  more  could  be  done,  and  she  had  suffered  at  times  as 
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I  then  saw  her.     She  was  daily  expected  to  die  for  the  last 
month  or  two." 

I  saw  Salina  early  next  morning,  she  was  easy  the  remain- 
der of  last  night,  and  slept  some  little — was  saffering  a  great 
deal  with  her  head — ^great  dyspnea  and  severe  pains  in  the 
right  and  left  Hypochondriac,  and  the  Epigastric  region — 
and  is  unable  to  move  vnthout  assistance.  I  found,  on  ex- 
amination, the  left  side  of  abdomen  greatly  tumified,  as  was 
found  to  be  the  Epigastric  and  right  Hypochondriac  region. 
Dullness  was  found  to  ejcist  on  percussion,  over  both,  and  the 
respiratory  murmur  absent  in  the  left  lung.  She  had  frequent 
cough  attended  with  a  thin  frothy  expectoration  mixed  with 
mucus.  Her  Stomach  was  very  irritable,  and  she  had  vomited 
up  several  clots  of  blood  as  large  as  my  thumb.  She  seemed 
In  Articulo  Mortis  from  the  great  dyspnea. 

Xothing  I  could  administer  internally  seemed  to  do  so  well, 
or  relieve  the  pain  and  dyspnea  so  quick  as  blood  letting. 
Salina  suffered  until  the  morning  of  the  26th,  about  4  o'clock, 
when  she  died. 

Having  to  send  some  six  or  seven  miles  to  procure  profes- 
sional assistance  in  performing  the  Post  Mortem,  and  it  then 
being  very  uncertain  if  the  physician  would  be  found  at  home, 
I  commenced  the  examination  alone,  some  six  or  eight  hours 
after  death.  Omng  to  my  being  without  assistance,  and  the 
fatigue  and  hurry,  I  did  not  extend  the  examination  as  far  and 
as  closely  as  I  would  have  done  or  wished. 

Upon  making  an  incission,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen,  the  spleen  was  found  occupying  a  posi- 
tion, extending  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  illiac  region ;  its 
vessels  very  much  enlarged  and  filled  with  blood,  the  upper 
portion  or  margin  was  found  lying  against  the  Cardiac  extrem- 
ity of  the  Stomach,  while  its  concave  surface  was  firmly  press- 
ed against  it  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  Liver.  I  removed  the 
Spleen— it  weighed  5  lbs.  4  or  5  S.  I  send  it  on  for  your  Col- 
lege Museum. 

The  Liver  was  found  of  an  enormous  size,  occupying  the 
whole  lumbar  and  Epigastric  region,  and  with  the  spleen  seem- 
ing nearly  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  compress- 
ing the  stomach  and  intestines  against  the  spinal  column. 
Firm  adhesions  had  taken  place  between  its  peritoneal  cover- 
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ing  and  the  abdominal  parietes  and  diaphragm,  requiring  some 
force  to  separate,  and  rupturing  the  membrane  in  its  separa- 
tion. The  surface  was  rough  and  uneven,  made  so  by  lumps 
of  various  sizes,  which  I  supposed  to  be  Tubercles.  Upon 
making  an  incission  into  the  substance  of  this  organ,  some 
dark  looking  fluid  was  seen  to  flow  out.  The  gall  cyst  Avas 
distended  to  some  extent,  and  filled  with  dark  colored  bile. 
Adhesions  were  also  found  to  exist  between  it  and  some  por- 
tions of  the  stomach.  This  organ  being  very  small  and  its 
coats  thin  and  transparent — it  was  empty  save  some  little  dark 
brown  fluid.  The  liver  and  spleen  forced  up  the  diaphragm 
into  the  thoracic  cavity,  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  of  course  reducing  that  of  the  thorax.  I  did  not  remove 
the  liver  from  its  connections,  but  from  the  enormous  size,  am 
satisfied  it  would  have  weighed  some  12  or  15  lbs.  The  kid- 
neys were  somewhat  enlarged  and  congested,  but  looked  na- 
tural and  healthy  otherwise. 

On  cutting  into  and  exposing  the  contents  of  the  thorax, 
the  Pericardium  was  found  to  contain  some  half  pint  or  more 
of  fluid.  The  lungs  atrophied  and  covered  with  melanic  de- 
posits; the  left  one  not  a  great  deal  larger  than  my  hand,  and 
extensive  and  firm  adhesions,  between  it  and  the  Pleura  Cos- 
talis;  the  right  lung  was  larger — was  melanotic  and  but  little 
if  any  adhesions.  I  did  not,  owing  to  time  and  circumstances, 
examine  the  brain. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  as  correct  an  account 
as  possible  of  my  hasty  and  hurried  examination. 

While  I  am  writing,  let  me  give  you  a  rare  case  of  Mid- 
wifery that  occurred  in  my  neighborhood  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Nancy,  a  negro  woman,  pregnant,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Lenard,  started  off  on  a  tramp  on  Sunday  to  see  some  of  her 
dark  friends  on  a  neighboring  plantation.  When  some  four 
miles  from  home,  labor  commenced,  and  the  pains  increasing 
so  fast  and  strong,  she  could  not  proceed  any  farther,  and  in 
a  fence  comer,  some  four  miles  from  home,  without  any  assis- 
tance, she  gave  birth  to  a  large  fine  child,  and  after  a  Utile  she 
^^  broke''  the  cord,  and,  with  it  in  her  fingers,  wrapped  the 
little  fellow  up  in  some  of  her  own  clothing  and  started  home, 
was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  rain  and  walked  in  it  nearly  all  the 
way. 
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.Au  old  negro  mid-wife  on  the  plantation  made  an  examina- 
tion, and  not  finding  the  placenta,  informed  the  husband  of 
the  girl,  that  if  the  after-birth  was  left  on  the  ground  and 
rotted,  that  his  wife  would  gradually  sink  away  and  die.  Off 
he  starts  on  a  hunting  expedition,  taking  his  wife's  track  back ; 
but  could  find  nothing  of  the  object  looked  for,  and  returned 
home  with  a  sad  and  disconsolate  heart,  but  soon  was  com- 
forted by  the  old  granny  who  told  him,  the  after-birth  was 
eaten  by  bugs  which  would  save  the  life  of  his  wife. 

Nancy  and  the  baby  did  well ;  she  being  up  and  about  in  a 
few  days  without  any  unpleasant  symptoms. 


ARTICLE   II. 


Asthma — Us  Pathology^  TreaJtm£ifitj  ^c.    By  N.  F.  Powers,  M. 
D.,  Thompson,  Qeorgia. 

To  well  understand  this  disease,  a  minute  knowledge  of  the 
structures  of  the  organs  of  respiration — ^a  knowledge  of  their 
functions,  of  their  muscles,  nerves  and  connections,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary.  Without  such  knowledge,  a  vague  no- 
tion only  can  be  had  of  the  Pathology  of  Asthma. 

The  lungs  perform  a  very  important  part  in  vitalizing  and 
sustaining  the  system.  See  their  structural  arrangements — 
their  adaptation  to  the  offices  they  have  to  perform,  as  in  ex- 
cretion, in  aerating  the  blood,  and  in  causing  it  to  flow  in  the 
minutest  capillaries.  All  this,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  must 
excite,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  lungs,  with  their  appendages,  form  a  beautiful  and  com- 
plicated mechanism.  They  never  cease  their  movements  af- 
ter the  first  gush  of  air  has  filled  them ;  they  are  never  fa- 
tigued ;  they  move  day  and  night  without  our  consciousness ; 
continued  are  their  movements  until  death  whispers  be  still. 
Their  respirations  in  health  are  as  one  to  five  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  in  Pneumonia  as  one  to  two,  in  typhoid  disease  one  to 
eight.     The  time  for  a  eoraplete  respiration  is  three  and  a  half 
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seconds.     Dr.  J.  C.  Draper  states  that  by  experiments  lie  has 
ascertained  the  following  interesting  results : 

1st,  "  On  making  sixteen  respirations  in  a  minute,  and  con- 
tinuing the  experiment  for  twenty  minutes,  the  average  ofTive 
different  series  of  experiments  gives  622  cubic  inches  of  air 
expired  each  minute. 

"  2nd.  On  making  six  respirations  in  a  minute,  and  con- 
tinuing the  trial  for  twenty  minutes,  the  average  of  three  se- 
ries of  experiments  gives  511  cubic  inches  of  air  expired  each 
minute. 

"  3rd.  On  making  three  respirations  in  a  minute,  and  con- 
tinuing the  experiment  for  twenty  minutes,  the  average 
amount  of  air  is  1,079  cubic  inches  for  the  air  expired  in  each 
minute.'*  So  that,  if  one  respiration  be  made  to  five,  the 
quantity  of  air  consumed  will  be  nearly  doubled.  The  lungs 
then,  in  hurried  respiration,  do  not  consume  as  many  inches  of 
air,  as  when  inspiration  is  deep  and  protracted. 

The  vesicles  which  are  found  in  the  parenchymatous  struc- 
ture, if  spread  out,  would  have  a  surface  thirty-five  times 
greater  than  the  superficies  of  the  whole  body.  Some  eigh- 
teen thousand  of  these  vesicles  are  clustered  around  each 
bronchi,  so  that  there  are  in  the  lungs  some  six  hundred  mil- 
lions. 

Then  what  a  great  inlet  are  the  lungs  for  the  admission  in- 
to  the  system  of  metaphitic  exhalations,  poisonous  gasses,  and 
all  such  agents  as  contaminate  the  blood,  and  produce  a  host  of 
morbific  infiuences,  through  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves. 
Not  only  are  the  lungs  the  inlet — the  point  for  the  introduction 
of  such  agents  as  beget  what  is  denominated  the  Asthma,  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  "  Materies  Morbi"  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  maladies  of  the  human  family  find  entrance 
here ;  even  the  ova  of  the  parasites.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
"  Man's  body  is  unquestionably  a  little  world  to  many  ani- 
mals." Those  found  in  the  liver,  in  the  bronchial  glands, 
in  the  muscles,  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  eye,  and  dermoid 
tissue,  enter  the  system  while  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
thus  gather  into  the  blood,  while  circulating,  and  become  in- 
habitants of  the  body.  Hence,  causes  may  be  compounded  by 
being  introduced  simultaneously  into  the  lungs,  thus  genera- 
ting disease  of  a  mixed  character. 
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The  term  Asthma^  as  used  by  many,  is  indefinite.  The  word 
classically  signifies  diflicult  breathing.  But  Dyspnsea  is  a 
constant  symptom  of  various  diseases,  such  as  Hydrothorax, 
Pleurisy,  stertor  in  Apoplexy,  Croup,  and  Emphysema.  In 
all  these,  the  harmony  of  the  organic  and  functional  activity  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus  is  disturbed — the  breathing  is  diffi- 
cult ;  but  nevertheless  these  diseases  are  not  Asthma. 

Asthma,  in  Dr.  Cullen's  system  of  nosology,  is  a  genus  of 
disease  in  class  neurosis,  and  order  spasmi.  He  points  oat 
three  species,  the  spontaneous,  the  plethoric,  and  exanthema- 
tous.  While  others  speak  of  the  spasmodic,  the  pure  nervous, 
the  thymic,  the  humeral,  the  dry,  the  mucous  catarrhal,  latent 
catarrhal,  acute,  chronic,  and  congestive.  Nearly  every  wri- 
ter seems  to  have  sought  out  some  new  name,  and  thus  ma- 
king confusion  more  confounded. 

Many  affections  which  have  been  denominated  Asthma  are 
only  symptoms  of  disease,  and  should  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  such  by  the  practitioner.  Dyspna^a  may  be  a  symptom  of 
cardiac,  gastric,  cutaneous/  intestinal  and  renal  diseases.  STor 
is  this  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  organs 
which  are  the  seat  of  these  diseases  are  so  intimately  connec- 
ted with  the  lungs  through  the  ganglinnic  system  of  nerves- 
From  these  causes,  we  find  those  persons  who  are  predisposed 
to  Asthma,  often  labor  under  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  cardiac  af- 
fections, gastric,  mtestinal,  renal  and  cerebro-spinal,  hepatic 
and  cutaneous  diseases.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  hyper- 
sensitiveness  of  the  eighth  pair  or  par  vagum  nerve. 

Under  the  influence  of  opium,  a  mere  touch  upon  the  skin 
will  often  produce  spasm,  and  again,  cold  water  thrown  on  the 
face  will  relieve  syncope.  These  results  take  place  from  the 
impressions  transmitted  through  the  skin  nerves  to  the  nerve 
centres. 

Idiopathic  Asthma  is  used  here  to  signify  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  originating  in  some  of  the  tissues  of  the  organ  it- 
self, or  in  the  non-fulfilment  of  some  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tions. It  is  not  dependent  on  some  other  organic  disease ;  or 
in  other  words  it  is  not  symptomatic.  This  is  the  variety  of 
Asthma  now  under  consideration.  It  may  be  paroxysmal,  in- 
termitting and  periodic.  An  attack  predisposes  to  its  recur- 
rence under  similar  circumstances  or  e^^citing  influences. 
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Asthma  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  bronchial  tubelets 
and  vesicles  aftecting  various  other  organs  in  their  functional 
performances.  This  is  a  natural  sequence,  as  healthy  respira- 
tion is  so  necessary  to  the  support  and  continuance  of  the  vi- 
tal phenomena;  such  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  as- 
similation of  the  Chyle,  to  the  calorification  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  the  renewal  of  the  tissues.  For  this  purpose,  atmos- 
phere must  be  admitted  into  the  lungs,  through  the  bronchi, 
else  the  blood  cannot  be  jerated.  The  atmosphere  is  caused 
to  pass  into  the  lungs  by  the  action  of  the  thorax  and  dia- 
phragm, through  the  bronchial  tubelets,  into  the  pulmonary 
vesicles.  As  has  already  been  stated,  these  vesicles  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  divided  into  groups  denominated  lobules, 
which  are  independent  of  each  other.  The  air  cells  or  pul- 
monary vesicles  are  also  independent  of  each  other,  being 
connected  only  by  their  pedicles.  The  bronchial  tubelets, 
which  admit  the  atmosphere,  as  has  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
are  made  up  of  mucous-membrane,  cellular  tissue,  longitudi- 
nal and  circular  fibres.  These  fibres  are  contractile,  or  in 
other  words  they  are  muscular  and  may  be  spasmodically  af- 
fected. 

Now,  Asthma  originates  priniarilj/  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air  breathing  jmssages,  generating  an  impression^  which  throvgh 
the  neii;esis  reflected  on  the  muscular  JibreSy  causing  their  contraction 
or  spasmodic  action.  The  spasm  of  the  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubelets,  lessens  their  calliber,  dimin- 
ishes the  quantity  of  supplied  atmosphere,  thus  congests  the 
venous  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  lessening  their  ca- 
pacity, so  that  the  blood  is  not  normally  serated.  These  ef- 
fects and  sequences,  when  taken  together,  is  Asthma,  which 
takes  place  through  the  agency  of  the  nerves  of  respiration 
These  are  derived  principally  from  the  Pneumogastric  and 
sympathetic  nerves.  None  of  the  fibres  of  the  latter  are  per 
se  motor  or  sensory,  or  do  its  ganglia  produce  reflex*  action. 
The  agency  which  it  exerts  is  due  to  its  association  with  the 
cerebro-spiiuil  nerve  fibres.  It  lessens  or  increases  by  the  in. 
fluence  it  exerts  over  the  contractility  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
and  capillary  nutrition  and  secretion.  And  in  this  way  may, 
through  sympathy,  generate  pulmonary  diseases.  The  pneu- 
mogastric  is  the  principal  nerve  of  respiration,  though  the  sen- 
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8ory  nerve  of  the  face  is  derived  from  the  5th  pair,  which  is 
made  manifest  by  the  action  of  cold  air  or  water.     Nor  is  it 
restricted  to  cold  air  or  water,  as  is  proven  from  the  beneficial 
effects  of  titillation  and  other  kinds  of  irritation  of  the  skin,  in 
keeping  up  the  respiratory  movement  in  ISTarcotism.     The 
Pneumogastric,  in  fulfilling  the  respiratory  functions,  associates 
with  the  sympathetic  and  spinal  accessory,  and  thus  becomes 
bi-functional,  and  through  it  the  want  of  air  is  teltin  Asthma. 
Even  when  the  air  is  admitted  into  the  lungs,  if  its  oxygen 
is  not  taken  up  by  capillaries,  the  supply  of  oxygenated  blood 
must  be  deficient  in  carrying  on  the  various  processes  of  vi- 
tality.    The  pulmonary  capillaries  spread  out  their  fimbriated 
extremities  into  an  expanded  net  work,  which  surrounds  each 
air  cell,  and  ramifies  into  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the 
lungs.     Some  think  that  in  this  structure  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
formed,  others  that  it  is  a  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
But  neither  of  their  positions  are  true,  as  it  is  generated  in 
the  blood  itself,  at  least  in  all  vertebrated  animals.     The  ca- 
pillaries are  separated  from  the  air  cells  by  a  thin  film   or 
membrane  of  great  tenuity,  so  that  the  exchange  of  the  dif- 
ferent gases  takes  place  rapidly  through  it.     This  exchange  is 
entirely  of  a  physical  character,  in  which  the  nervous  sys- 
tems are  not  engaged.    In  Asthma,  the  exchange  of  gases  is 
deficient,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  normal  supply  of 
atmosphere ;  the  contraction  of  the  air  tubes  preventing  its 
admission.     Consequently,  there  must  be  a  partial  stagnation 
of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries — a  lessening  of  the  pro- 
pelling power  of  the  heart ;  hence  it  flutters,  throbs  and  pal- 
pitates— a  diminishing  of  the  primary  cause  of  the  circulation 
and  the  vital  stimuli,  and  an  arresting  partially  of  the  excre- 
tory action  of  the  lungs,  which  has  a  morbific  influence  on  the 
liver  and  kidneys.     As  the  lungs  and  liver  are  developed  in 
an  inverse  proportion,  the  inference  is,  that  when  respiration  is 
interrupted  for  a  length  of  time,  the  liver  must  be  affected  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.    If  respiration  is  lessened,  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  liver  must  be  increased,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  kidneys  and  skin.     Consequently,  diseased  livers  and 
kidneys  are  often  found  in  the  Asthmatic,  and  as  an  effect  of 
these  disorders  may  follow  a  host  of  other  diseases.      To 
comprehend  these  various  results,  the  sympathies,  both  con- 
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tiguous  and  continuous  which  may  be  aroused  by  impaired 
respiration  is  highly  interesting  and  important  to  the  physician. 
It  seems  that  without  it  he  must  be  a  mere  groper  in  the  dark 
— an  empiric.  "  To  be  a  good  doctor,  one  must  be  a  great 
physiologist." 

When  spasms  or  contractions  take  place  *n  the  bronchial 
tubelets,  as  in  Spasmodic  Asthma,  they  are  not,  in  consequence 
of  disease  of  the  excito-motor  or  excito-secretory  system  of 
nerves,  for  then  the  disease  would  be  more  permanent  and 
only  a  symptom.  According  to  Sir  Marshall  Hall's  theorj-, 
spasms  as  well  as  convulsions  are  not  local,  but  originate  in 
the  diseased  state  of  the  spinal  or  excito-motory  system.  But 
with  due  reference  to  the  high  authority,  perhaps  it  may  be 
asserted  that  in  the  majority  of  the  instances  in  which  spasms 
take  place,  tlicre  is  previously  no  diseased  action  existing  in  the 
spinal  system  of  nerves.  If  spasms  supervene  in  dentition — 
in  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres,  as  in  Asthma — in  spasms  of 
the  stomach  or  intestines,  the  prima  causa  acts  directly  on  the 
fimbriated  extremities  of  the  nerves  involved.  The  cause  in 
lentition  is  the  teeth  acting  on  or  irritating  the  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  while  that  of  the  stomach,  intestines  and 
lungs  is  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  nerves.  Hence  the 
prima  causa,  an  irritant — an  excitor  of  the  motory  system, — 
begets  spasms  through  the  reflex  functions  of  the  nerves,  so 
that  in  Asthma  the  sensitive  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  be- 
come first  excitors  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  are  involved  in 
sneezing,  producing  action  in  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and 
a  flow  of  mucus,  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares. 
The  same  principles  are  involved  in  reference  to  the  cause  and 
reflex  action  throughout  the  list  of  diseases,  which  are  denomi- 
nated spasmodic.  The  motor-excitor  and  motor-secretory 
generate  influences  in  accordance  with  their  functions,  not 
that  they  arc  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  but  because  they  are 
excited  into  action  from  the  diseased  condition  of  the  tissues 
to  which  they  are  distributed.  This  tissue  in  Asthma,  and 
intestinal  diseases,  is  the  mucous  membrane.  Dr.  Campbell 
of  Augusta,  says :  "  Local  irritations  can,  through  this  system, 
(excitor-motor)  produce  convulsions  by  the  reflex  functions  of 
the  nerves,  the  sensitive  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  becoming  ex- 
citor to  the  motory  spinal  nerves,  and  so  we  may  justly  infer 
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do  these  same  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, become  excitor  to  the  secretory  filaments  of  the  s^nn- 
pathetic."  In  the  same  manner  may  the  secretory  filaments 
be  affected  in  Asthma.  Consequently  all  the  muscles  of  respi- 
ration as  well  as  those  organs  of  secretion  and  excretion  arc 
involved  in  Asthma. 

There  is  but  one  variety  of  Asthma,  which  is  not  a  symp- 
tom of  any  other  disease.  What  is  called  Asthma  by  many 
is  only  a  Dyspnoea.  Asthma,  it  is  true,  may  occur  simultane- 
ously w^ith  other  ailments,  but  these  diseases  do  not  bear  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect  to  each  other. 

The  symptoms  of  Asthma  are  so  characteristic,  that  it  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  other  diseases.     The  premoni- 
tory, when  superinduced  by  the  inhalation,  through  the  nos- 
trils of  irritants,  are  ticklings  of  the  anterior  nares,  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  sneeze,  attended  with  a  rapid  secretion  of 
mucus,  from  the  pituitary  membrane — hj^persensitiveness  of 
this  membrane,  gradually  extending  through  the  posterior 
nares  over  the  fauces  and  larynx — profluvia  of  mucus  not 
very  tenacious,  resembling  that  in  common  catarrh — irritation 
of  the  bronchus — labored  and  distressing  cough — eyes  red  and 
suffused ;  the  mucous,  especially  that  from  the  bronchial  tubes 
becomes  more  and  more  tenacious,  producing  a  titillating  sen- 
sation in  the  throat  so  as  often  to  superinduce  emesis.     It  is 
transparent  when  held  on  the  tip  of  the  finger,  tremulous, 
looking  like  a  gelatinous  mass.     It  is  expectorated  with  diflL 
culty,  and  is  forced  up  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  always 
gives  partial  relief.     All  the  above  named  symptoms  may  be 
brought  on  by  the  mere  inhalation  of  a  small  particle  (so 
minute  that  it  cannot  be  seen)  of  "Ipecac'     After  the  ves- 
icles themselves  become    involved,  then  symptoms  become 
prominent.      The  patient  complains  of  stricture  across  the 
chest,  extending  around  the  entire  thorax,  or  he  feels  as  if  he 
is  tightly''  bound  with  strong  cords,  so  that  he  feels  that  he 
only  has  the  power  of  elevating  the  shoulders  and  throNving 
back  the  elbows,  without  the  ability  of  extending  the  ribs,  so 
essential  to  a  complete  inspiration. 

This  spasm  of  inter-costal  muscles  extends  even  to  those  of 
the  floating  ribs.  Tlie  spasm  of  the  muscles  supervening,  the 
sibilent  rale  is  heard  in  the  bronchial  tubelets.     From  physical 
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signs  it  is  now  presumable  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  each 
bronchi  and  vesicle  are  spasmodically  aftected,  so  that  the 
escape  of  air  at  each  expiration  produces  a  wheezing  rattling 
sound,  resembling  the  air  passing  through  tubes  whose  ends 
are  partly  covered  by  a  tenacious  mucous  ;  which  rises  and 
falls  corresponding  to  the  inspirations  and  expirations.  When 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi  and  the  respiratory  muscles 
of  the  chest  becomes  aftected,  then  comes  the  horror  of  the  dis- 
ease; only  air  sufficient,  though  barely,  for  life  is  admitted — 
none  to  spare — none  to  waste,  but  still  a  constant  and  invincible 
desire  to  gasp  it,  cool  and  fresh,  to  take  deep  and  long  inspira- 
tions, but  then  the  disease,  like  the  close  hug  of  death  holds — 
binds  in  cords  too  strong  to  be  broken.  The  eyes  are  now  red, 
suftused,  and  protruded,  as  one  about  to  die  from  asphyxia,  the 
blood  vessels  on  the  forehead  and  face  are  turgid,  looking  full 
and  prominent.  The  complexion  is  often  dark,  the  lips  swol- 
len and  puri»lc.  The  whole  face  sometimes  in  color,  looks 
like  one  suftering  from  urticaria,  the  feet  and  hands  are  cold- 
er than  natural.  The  pulse  in  the  robust  is  frequent  and  full 
— in  the  old  small  and  compressible — blood  when  extracted  is 
darker  than  in  health.  The  temperature  is  lowered  from 
IS^to  20° ;  the  kidneys  secrete  rapidly  a  limpid  urine,  be- 
getting an  urgent  desire  to  micturate,  when  cystic  contractions 
are  rather  spasmodic.  This  is  even  felt  in  the  larger  intes- 
tines, so  that  the  desire  to  visit  the  temple  of  cloecina  often 
comes  on  unexpectedly,  and  is  unusually  hasty  in  its  demands. 
Speech  is  difficult,  not  from  a  loss  of  power  to  articulate,  but 
from  the  want  of  time.  The  easiest,  if  there  can  be  any,  is 
the  semi  recumbent  position,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
supported  by  pillows — the  former  reclining  so  as  to  elevate  the 
chin,  the  elbow  thrown  back  and  the  sternum  raised,  so  as  to 
give,  by  position,  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  the  organs 
of  respiration.     The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  is  uncertain. 

The  time  of  attack  is  variable  according  to  the  causes,  pe- 
culiarities of  patient,  &c.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  it 
comes  on  about  2  o'clock  at  night.  If  produced  by  the  inha- 
lation of  Ipecac,  the  fumes  of  a  sulphur  match,  the  '*  hay 
odor,"  or  the  passing  of  a  cloud  surcharged  with  electricity, 
then  the  attaR-k  follows  immediately  after  the  action  of 
the  exciting  cause.     But  even  when  this  is  the  case,  if  the 
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disease  after  the  first  paroxysm  returns,  it  will  come  in  the 
night,  the  patient  suffering  all  the  distress  of  Asthma,  when 
waking  from  his  first  sleep.  Even  such  attacks  as  the  above, 
although  produced  by  odors,  &c.,  and  periodical,  continuing  as 
a  quotidian  for  four  or  five  days,  and  in  some  rare  cases  even 
for  ten  weeks.  Though  in  the  protracted  cases,  the  patient 
is  never  entirely  free  from  uneasy  sensations  and  whizzing 
sounds  in  the  lungs. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  Asthma  is  a  disease  of  adult 
age,  but  this  is  not  the  experience  of  all.  It  may  occur  in  in- 
fancy. One  patient  seven  years  old,  who  came  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  writer,  suffered  from  a  severe  attack.  Kot 
only  did  she  have  Asthma,  the  respiratory  functions  being 
primarily  affected,  but  there  was  also  spasms  in  the  muscles  of 
the  face  and  eyes,  so  much  so  that  permanent  strabismus  was 
superinduced,  and  strange  to  say  hemiopia  is  now  one  of  its 
sequences. 

When  Asthma  has  been  severe  and  of  long  standing,  the 
patient  is  much  emaciated,  indicating  a  deficiency  in  tbo  nu- 
tritive process,  the  shoulders  are  elevated  and  fall  too  far  for- 
wards, the  countenance  has  a  peculiar  expression,  marked  by 
the  lines  of  anxiety,  of  restlessness.  If  the  disease  is  of  **  long 
standing,'*  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  kidneys  and  skin  become 
morbidly  affected. 

The  diagnosis  in  this  disease  is  not  difficult.  There  are 
many  diseases  which  have  dyspnea  as  a  symptom,  but  one  who 
has  ever  seen  or  studied  the  pathology  of  Asthma,  cannot  make 
such  a  blunder  as  to  confound  the  symptoms  of  other  diseases 
\vith  those  of  Asthma. 

To  diagnose  properly  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
but  especially  in  Asthma.  . 

The  wise  physician  makes  out  his  diagnosis  from  signs  ex- 
hibited by  the  countenance  ;  in  the  peculiarities  of  attitude ; 
from  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs ;  from  the  various 
attitudes  of  the  body;  from  the  manifestations  of  the  nervous 
system ;  from  the  normal  and  abnormal  condition  of  the  cir- 
culatory apparatus ;  the  respiratory  apparatus ;  the  emuncto- 
ries  of  the  body ;  from  the  lymphatic  system,  and  from  the 
organs  of  secretion  :  as  for  instance,  if  there  is  an  affection  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus,   manifested  by  panting — short,  la- 
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bored  and  anxious  respiration.  If  there  is  wheezing,  if  there 
are  physical  signs  indicating  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
why  the  diagnosis  must  be  pronounced  Asthma. 

A  few  of  the  diseases,  which  in  their  development  resemble 
some  of  the  features  of  Asthma  will  now  be  pointed  out. 

In  hysteria,  the  glottis  is  often  spasmodically  aftected,  re- 
sulting in  dyspnsea,  which  to  a  careless  observer  might  be  di- 
agnosed asthma,  but  then  the  lazy  movements  of  the  hysteric, 
the  horizontal  posture  of  the  patient,  when  compared  with 
the  hasty  movements,  and  semi  recumbent  posture  of  the 
Asthmatic,  as  well  as  the  hasty  efforts  after  air — the  almost 
grasping  with  the  hands  for  it,  or  the  leaning  forward  with  el- 
bows on  the  knees,  the  extreme  distress,  the  urine  clear,  abun- 
dant, especially  after  retiring  to  bed,  limpid,  the  sputa  clear, 
tenacious,  but  few  air  vesicles  to  be  seen  in  it  all  give  charac- 
teristic features,  well  known  to  old  acquaintances. 

Besides  in  all  laryngeal  affections,  the  patient  points  out  the 
throat  as  the  seat  of  the  disease,  by  handling  it,  as  if  to  re- 
lieve or  enlarge  the  respiratory  inlets.  In  such  affections  even 
tbe  child  will  grasp  its  throat  with  its  little  hands.  Besides 
these,  there  is  another  diagnostic  sign,  not  common  in  laryn. 
geal  affections,  but  peculiar  to  Asthma,  a  wheezing  puring 
sound  can  be  heard  by  auscultation. 

The  sounds  in  Bronchitis  are  somewhat  after  the  same  note, 
but  they  can  by  an  erudite  ear,be  readily  distinguished,although 
to  the  novitiate,  they  may  be  considered  identical.  Indeed 
one  may  be  attacked  by  Asthma  while  suffering  from  Bronchi- 
tis, which  will  render  the  signs  similar  and  diflSicult  to  be  di- 
agnosed. In  bronchitis  there  is  fever ;  the  attack  takes  place 
gradually,  while  in  asthma  it  comes  on  suddenly  and  there  is 
no  fever-  The  chest  in  bronchitis  does  not  feel  as  if  bound 
by  chords — the  chest  can  be  expanded  to  the  utmost.  Dysp- 
nea is  a  common  attendant  on  many  other  diseases  of  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  viscera,  which,  when  the  lungs  become 
involved,  and  then  are  taken,  in  an  isolated  form  may  resemble 
Asthma,  but  all  these  diseases  can  now  be  readUy  diagnosed, 
and  their  etiology  well  understood  by  the  assistance  of  aus- 
cultation and  percussion.  Besides  the  above  mentioned  signs, 
there  are  many  others,  such  as  those  of  the  countenance  and 
of  the  thorax.     This  can  l>e  seen  in  the  contracted  chest  and 
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the  elevated  shoulders.  Besides  it  is  surprising  that  Asthma 
is  not  more  common,  when  the  mal-formed  chest  of  mothers 
of  the  present  day  is  scanned.  Perhaps  this  is  the  prima 
causa  of  Asthma  being  so  common  in  the  present  day.  It 
might  be  called  the  mother's  folly,  resting  as  a  curse  upon  the 
child.  The  females  ot  the  past  age  thought  they  would  im- 
prove the  figure  the  wise  God  gave  them.  They  preferred  the 
wasp  or  hour  glass  shape,  to  those  models  of  perfection,  the 
venus  of  milo  and  venus  de  medici.  Powers,  our  illustrious 
countryman,  says :  "  Eve  is  an  old-fashioned  lady,  and  not  bo 
well  formed  or  attractive  as  her  grand-daughters,  at  least  so 
think  some  of  them.  She  wears  her  hair  in  a  natural  and 
most  primitive  manner.  *  *  *  *  Her  waist  is  quite  too 
large  for  our  modem  notions  of  beauty.  But  Eve  is  very  stiff  and 
unyielding  in  her  disposition.  She  will  not  allow  her  waist  to  be 
reduced  by  bandaging ^  because  she  is  far  more  comfortable  as  she  is, 
and  besides,  she  has  some  regard  for  her  health,  which  might 
suffer  from  such  restraints  on  her  lungs,*'  &c. 

Causes  of  Asthma. — These  are  varied  and  numerous,  and 
act  on  mucous  membranes,  on  the  skin,  and  through  the  nerve 
centres.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  Asthma,  its 
treatment  must  be  mere  empyricisra.  For  classification,  these 
may  be  divided  into  the  predisposing  or  remote,  the  proxi- 
mate or  pathological.  The  latter  have  been  already  points 
out.  The  former  give  origin  to  those  changes  so  essential  to 
the  action  of  the  proximate  causes  of  Asthma. 

The  exciting  causes  of  Asthma  are  such  as  develope  the 
disease  after  the  remote  has  established  a  basis  for  action. 
Although  the  predisposing  cause  of  Asthma  may  exist,  never- 
theless an  attack  may  never  supervene,  if  the  pathological  do 
or  has  not  existed.  The  exciting  cause  without  the  predispo- 
sing may  be  simple  and  harmless :  as  for  instance  the  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  temperature — a  current  of  cold  air  coming  in 
contact  with  the  neck  and  chest,  the  inhalation  of  offensive 
substances,  deprivation  of  sleep,  anxiety  of  mind,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moral  feelings,  the  indulgence  in  wine  drinking, 
and  darkness.  All  these  may  be  exciting  causes,  provided  the 
predisposing  have  prepared  the  system  for  their  reception. 

The  remote  causes  of  Asthma  may  be  divided  into  the  in- 
ternal and  external.     The  internal  are  such  os  have  been  al- 
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ready  mentioned  and  also  include  malformations  of  the  chest, 
and  of  inlets  of  the  thorax,  hereditary  transmissions,  hyper- 
sensitiveness  of  the  pulmonary  mucus  membrane,  which  ren- 
ders it  very  susceptible  to  morbid  influences.  The  external 
consist  of  such  as  odors,  gasses,  cold  air,  a  warm  damp  atmos- 
I)here.  Nor  is  it  singular  that  the  latter  should  produce 
asthma,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  i^kux  is  one  of  the 
greatest  emunctories  of  the  system,  and  eliminates  eleven 
while  the  lungs  eliminate  only  seven  grains,  or  in  other  words 
according  to  Sequin^s  experiments,  the  loss  through  the  skin 
is,  during  the  day,  two  pounds  and  three  quarters.  Now  a 
moist  warm  atmosphere  must  check  the  exhalation  of  the 
skin,  the  elimination  of  effete  matter,  which  may  cause  Asth- 
ma in  the  susceptible  or  predisposed.  Hence  the  majority  of 
Asthmatics  often  complain  of  oppression  when  such  is  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Another  external  cause  is  Ozone.  Which  is  a  peculiar 
modification  of  oxygen,  through  the  action  of  electricity. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  called  the  oxide  of  electricity.  This 
change  in  oxygen,  or  the  existence  of  ozone  is  quickly  per- 
ceived by  the  Asthmatic.  He  is  so  sensitive  that  its  presence 
awakens  him  from  deep  sleep  when  an  electric  cloud  passes — 
he  feels  restless  when  the  thunder  sounds  and  the  lightning 
flashes — not  from  fear  or  dread,  for  often  when  he  has  not 
seen,  being  asleep,  he  finds  himself,  on  waking,  setting  up  in 
bed,  wheezing  and  gasping  after  air.  He  becomes  a  sort  of 
living  barometer.  Consequently  when  influenzas  prevail. 
Asthmas  are  common.  Besides,  Asthmas,  perhaps  from  the 
same  causes,  are  common  ]n  localities  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  prevalence  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  or  peri- 
odical disease  of  malarious  origin.  Asthma  is  a  stranger  like 
intermittent  fever  in  the  midst  of  populous  cities,  where  is 
nursed  to  perfection  the  germs  of  typhus.  The  existence  of 
these  causes  may  be  due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  ozone. 
If  in  excess  it  hastens ;  if  deficient  it  prolongs  putrefaction. 
So  that  if  ozone  is  generated  in  large  quantities,  it  rapidly  de- 
stroys putrifying  organic  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  partly  in. 
nocuous,  or  if  not  generated  it  prolongs  the  time  of  the  putri- 
fying process,  so  as  to  scatter  abroad  pestilence  and  death. 

The  predisposing  causes  maybe  common  or  general.     The 
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general  may  be  such  as  act  on  a  number  of  people  at  the  same 
time  or  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  community. 
Ozone  may  be  a  general  cause,  developing  Asthma  in  some 
and  influenza  in  others.  The  odor  of  hay,  the  falling  of  au- 
tumnal plants,  &c.,  may  on  the  predisposed  become  a  general 
cause. 

If  Asthma  has  a  specific  cause  it  is  not  yet  known.  Tha« 
are  cases  which  have  been  developed  by  the  inhalation  of 
powdered  Ipecac,  without  the  patient  having  a  hereditary 
predisposition.  It  is  well  known  that  Ipecac  is  an  irritant  to 
all  the  mucous  membrane.  This  cause  of  Asthma  may  be 
come  predisposing,  and  in  the  same  way  ozone  may  be  pre- 
disposing and  exciting. 

TreaimenL — To  wisely  adopt  in  every  instance  a  remedy  to 
disease  in  all  its  protean  forms,  is  of  difiicult  attainment  to 
the  physician.  But  the  perfection  of  medical  skill  must  be  in 
truthful  diagnosis,  and  in  the  finding  out  an  individual  reme- 
dy for  every  individual  disease.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
isolate  every  disease,  to  understand  the  functions  of  every  or- 
gan with  their  physical  relations,  the  manner  in  which  their 
functions  are  performed,  whether  they  may  be  morbid  or 
healthy,  to  have  an  absolute  idea  of  disease,  and  be  enabled  to 
trace  it  to  its  remotest,  as  well  as  minutest  bearing.  When 
this  is  done  the  remedy  may  be  readily  selected,  more  easily 
found,  and  when  discovered  better  understood.  A  disease  to 
the  physician  should  indicate  the  remedy,  if  it  have  any. 

To  the  profession,  as  yet,  the  treatment  of  Asthma  is  vague 
and  uncertain.  This  may  be  in  consequence  of  its  pathology 
not  being  understood,  and  its  caiise  not  known.  To  treat 
symptoms  in  accordance  with  tlidr  indications  would  comprise 
nearly  all  that  is  known  of  its  medication.  That  is,  if  the 
pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  the  face  flushed,  &c.,  and  the  pa- 
tient young  and  robust,  why  the  lancet  must  be  used.  So 
with  all  other  symptoms,  let  them  be  relieved  by  their  appro- 
priate and  customary  treatment. 

For  convenience  and  proper  classification,  the  treatment  of 
Asthma  may  be  divided,  first  into  that  which  is  done  during 
a  paroxysm,  and  secondly  what  is  done  in  the  interval  for  its 
relief. 

As  Asthma  is  a  spasmodic  disease,  perhaps  it  will  be  well 
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to  i^otice  what  anti-spasmodic  will  be  the  most  useful  iu  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  during  a  paroxysm.  These  remedies 
are  generally  taken  into  the  stomach.  Their  influences  are 
then  transmitted  to  other  parts  through  the  agency  of  the 
nerves,  and  as  these  act  as  curative  so  may  others  act  as  mor- 
bific agents,  and  in  the  same  way  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lungs  may  be  a  nucleus  for  the  germs  of  Asthma.  These 
germs  may  be  different — hence  we  may  have  different  types  re- 
quhing  different  remedies.  We  may  see  this  truth  illustrated 
in  the  variety  of  idiopathic  fevers.  Each  kind  or  variety  de- 
pends on  a  specific,  sufficient  predisposing  cause.  These  dif- 
ferences depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  ele- 
mentary combinations,  states  of  the  atmosphere,  moisture, 
haat,  li^t,  and  electricity.  Predisposition,  when  these  agents 
aot,.frequently  gives  the  features  and  individuality  to  disease. 
Since  the  types  of  Asthma  may  be  different,  remedies  should 
be  directed  to  the  diseased  organs,  and  to  their  real  conditions ; 
ever  remembering  in  our  treatment  the  spontaneous  changes 
which  must  occur,  while  the  disease  progresses  or  declines, 
and  that  these  are  modified  by  remedial  agents,  and  by  sym- 
pathies with  other  organs. 

The  anti-spasmodics  used  in  Asthma,  embrace  nearly  all  of 
the  narcotics.  But  only  a  few  of  these  will  now  be  pointed 
out,  as  it  is  not  thought  that  any  of  them  act  as  curative  agents^ 
bat  only  as  palliatives.  Opium  and  its  various  preparations 
are  always  useful.  These  should  be  administered  after  the 
action  of  an  emetic,  if  the  stomach  is  full.  The  anodyne 
preparations  may  be  combined  with  Tinctura  valerian,  or  Ni- 
trous Ether.  These  remedies  will  lessen  the  irritability  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonary  tubelets,  and  will  relax 
the  pulnionary  constriction. 

For  certain  ^forms  of  Asthma  preparations  of  the  Atropa 
Belladonna,  and  Datura  Stramonium  have  been  highly  extol- 
ed,  eq[>ecially  the  latter  when  smoked  like  tobacco.  They 
both  dilate  the  pupils,  and  the  former  produces  excessive 
dryness  of  the  throat,  which  is  very  disagreeable.  Some 
had  rather  have  Asthma  than  to  suffer  the  effects  of  these 
poisons*  Stramonium  lessens  the  contractile  power  of  the 
moscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi,  as  proven  by  the  experiment 
of  Williams   on  the  lungs  of  animals.      These  muscular 
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fibres  when  so  relaxed  are  not  susceptible  to  the  action  of  gal- 
vanism. Again  others  are  relieved  by  the  use  of  tobacco. — 
Smoking  the  pipe  is  the  most  common  and  preferable  method, 
but  this  soon  loses  its  medicinal  virtues.  The  tinctore  of 
Lobelia  Inflata  is  spoken  of  highly  by  many  as  an  anti-spas- 
modic in  Asthma,  but  if  it  has  any  virtues  they  are  due  to  its 
effects  as  an  emetic.  The  Tart.  Antimony  and  Ipecac  is  pre- 
ferable. 

There  are  many  other  remedies  which  may  be  used  daring 
a  paroxysm,  by  far  superior  to  the  foregoing. 

In  the  first  place,  immerse  the  feet  and  legs  up  to  the  knees 
in  hot  water,  make  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  mostard 
to  the  spine,  and  if  an  emetic  is  demanded  administer  a  wwm 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt  If  the  patient 
is  not  relieved  by  this  treatment,  recourse  must  be  had  to  oth- 
er palliatives,  such  as  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  Solphnric 
Ether  and  the  deutoxide  of  Nitrogen,  K  these  fidl,  or  if 
they  cannot  be  had,  make  a  solution  of  the  Nitrate  of  Potassa^ 
in  which  dip  the  white  tissue  paper,  dry  it,  tear  thin  slips, 
so  that  they  may  be  burnt  without  making  much  smoke,  set 
this  on  fire  and  draw  it  through  or  before  the  opened  mouth 
while  burning,  and  take  deep  inspirations,  so  as  to  inhale  the 
smoke.  Often  this  will  relieve  sooner  than  anything  else,  es- 
pecially when  expectoration  is  deficient. 

The  inhalation  of  vapor  of  water,  medicated  with  Tannin, 
Creosote,  and  Chloroform  is  often  very  soothing,  diminishes 
the  erethism  of  the  nervous  system,  and  renders  expectoration 
less  difficult.  .The  treatment,  during  the  interval  haste  be 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  patient  be  old,  fee- 
ble, and  ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  ribs 
has  taken  place,  but  little  can  be  done.  Such  medicines  as 
may  tend  to  strengthen  should  be  used ;  vegetable  tonics,  such 
as  Tincture  Cinchona,  Gentiance,  &c.,  combined  with  gentle 
expectorants.  But  in  many  instances  the  mineral  tonics  are 
preferable,  especially  if  the  patient  is  very  pale. 

If  the  paroxysms  supervene,  as  they  generally  do,  periodi- 
cally, S.  quinine  and  Fowlers  solution  of  Arsenic  should  be  ad- 
ministered, as  in  intermittent  fever.  No  remedies  according 
to  the  experience  of  the  writer,  have  such  controlling  influ- 
ence over  the  disease,  which  prove  to  his  mind  that  the  canses 
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of  Asthma,  not  symptomatic  Asthma^  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  ot  the  periodical  fevers.  These  remedies  may  be  com- 
bined with  tonics,  expectorants,  and  anodynes  as  symptoms 
require. 

The  inhalation  of  medicated  vapor  generated  from  liquids 
or  solids,  are  often  found  beneficial.  These  vapors  may  be 
made  in  various  ways.  One  of  the  most  convenient  is  to  place 
the  substances  from  which  the  vapor  is  to  be  generated  in  the 
"inhalator,"  and  then  heat  "  pro  re  nata.'*  The  vapor  of  Io- 
dine, Stramonium  and  Aconite,  well  mixed  with  the  atmos- 
phere,will,  it'is  believed,by  protracted  u8e,remove  the  hyperaen- 
sitiveness  of  the  mucus  membranes  of  the  bronchi,  or  the  ere- 
thism of  the  respiratory  nerves.  The  combination  of  creosote 
and  many  of  the  narcotic  liquid  extracts  may  be  combined  with 
other  medicinal  agents  in  gaseous  form  to  suit  the  condition 
of  each  patient,  according  to  their  common  therapeutic  effects, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  practitioner. 

The  writer  once  knew  a  physician  to  administer  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  Spirits  Turpentine  mixed  with  a  mucilage  of 
gum  acacia,  during  a  paroxysm,  which  gave  great  relief  in 
some  ten  minutes.  The  patient  being  a  doctor  asked  his  phy- 
sician why  he  gave  the  Turpentine ;  his  answer  was,  "  I  gave 
it  to  an  old  woman  in  a  similar  situation,  when  I  had  nothing 
else  to  give,  and  it  relieved  her.  I  now  give  it  to  you  because 
it  was  a  benefit  to  her."  I  have  since  found  it  an  excellent 
remedy,  during  the  paroxysm,  for  the  old,  besides  it  may  be 
given  occasionally  with  good  results  in  the  interval.  Its  thera- 
peutic action  is  perhaps  similar  to  creosote,  and  besides  it  has 
a  direct  diuretic  tendency  and  acts  on  the  superficial  capilla- 
ries and  also  on  the  dermoid  tissue. 

The  Asthmatic  should  use,  during  the  interval,  the  cold 
bath,  or  sponge  the  chest  and  body  every  morning  with  cold 
water,  and  rub  the  surfitce  of  the  entire  body  until  the  skin  is 
reddened.  If  the  cold  should  produce,  (fi:om  debility,)  too 
great  a  shock,  use  the  flesh  brush,  and  only  place,  on  rising 
out  of  bed,  the  feet  in  a  basin  of  cold  water.  This  alone  will 
lessen  the  susceptibility  to  cold.  A  small  blister  on  the  cervi- 
cal vertebrse,  kept  vesicated  by  repeated  applications,  and  the 
application  of  croton  oil  to  the  breast  and  lower  portion  of  the 
throat,  are  by  some  considered  highly  curative,  but  this  notion 
does  not  correspond  with  the  experience  qf  others.^^ 
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Electricity  has  been  highly  recommended  by  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  profession ;  but  others  again  who  are 
Asthmatics,  experience  very  disagreeable  sensations  when 
even  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  electric  machine  when  in  opera- 
tion— though  electricity  in  some  of  its  fonns  may  be  oiuntive, 
as  for  instance,  galvanism,  though  its  action  must  be  dow  and 
only  alterative  in  its  character.  The  manner  of  aj^lying  it 
may  be  seen,  by  referring  to  Dunglison  on  new  remedies. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  in  one  sense  Asthma  is  «i- 
rative,  in  another  he  believes  that  it  is.  Asthma  is  cared  in 
the  same  sense  that  intermittent  fever  is ;  though  the  predis- 
position and  tendency  to  recurrence  is  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

The  writer,  in  conclusion,  will  say  that  what  has  bee&  sug- 
gested as  curative  agents  have  been  seen  and  felt.  ShouM 
any  have  discovered  a  permanent  cure— a  remedy  better  Iban 
any  suggested,  why  suffer  me  to  beg  you  to  let  it  be  mmudir 
ately  known. 


Convulsions  in  Children.    By  J.  J.  Scott,  M.  D.,  of  Oxford, 

Mississippi. 

The  very  thought  of  convulsions  or  "  fits,"  carries  with  it 
terror  to  the  friends  of  those  threatened  withspasmodio  disease. 
This  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember 
that  the  subjects  of  convulsions,  not  only  are  thrown  into 
a  state  resembling  articulo  mortis  itself,  but  that  certain 
forms  of  spasmodic  affections,  are  heart-rending  to  look  upon, 
and  hopeless  as  regards  a  cure.  Many  cases  of  Epilepsy, 
Tetanus  and  hydrophobia  are  of  this  kind.  Instances  of  Bach 
being  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  it  is  not  surprislog 
that  the  greatest  dread  and  alarm  is  excited,  not  only  in  the 
mother,  but  the  physician  also,  where  spasms  ensue  upon  com- 
paratively trivial  causes,  which  may  be  readily  removed,  and 
the  sufferer  restored  to  consciousness,  without  leaving  any 
particular  liability  to  its  return. 
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Worms,  hooping  cough,  and  in  fact  any  inflammatory  or 
painful  disease,  in  children,  may  lead  to  muscular  spasm,  hav- 
ing, in  many  instances,  all  the  characteristics  of  epilepsy. 

In  children,  from  the  great  mobility  of  the  nervous  system, 
any  protracted  or  excessive  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal 
or  elsewhere,  is  liable  to  induce  that  state  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres from  which  convulsions  result.  This  may  be  brought 
about  without  any  actual  irritation  or  congestion  of  the  cen- 
tres themselves,  but  by  means  of  the  strong  sympathy  and  in- 
timate connection  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  great 
source  of  nervous  power. 

Temporary  disturbance  of  the  brain  itself,  from  a  general  fe- 
brile excitement^  and  by  mechanical  causes,  producing  conges- 
tion and  compression  of  the  organ^  lead  to  these  distressing 
symptoms,  which,  although  it  is  possible  for  a  permanent  con- 
vulsive habit  to  renew,  generally  passes  away  with  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance. 

The  mechanical  force  applied  to  the  large  blood  vessels  sit- 
uated in  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in  the  act  of  coughing,  made 
violent  and  protracted  by  hooping-cough,  favors,  in  children  of 
full  habit,  unpleasant  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Inflammatory  diseases  of  the  throat  and  other  parts  conti- 
guous to  the  brain,  by  the  excitement  and  consequent  flow  of 
blood  to  neighboring  parts,  sometimes  result  in  temporary 
congestion  and  depression  of  this  organ. 

Such  cases  sometimes  excite  great  alarm,  when  nothing  is 
required  but  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation. 

A  case  in  point :  On  the  28th  April  was  called  to  see  a  little 
boy,  aged  8  years,  who  had  for  several  days  been  aftected  with 
croup,  but-to  within  a  short  time  before  I  saw  him,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  convalescent.  I  found  the  little  patient  violently 
convulsed.  The  spasmodic  muscular  contraction  continued 
until,  by  general  warm  bath,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  cups 
to  the  temples,  and  sinapisms,  general  relaxation  and  an  equali- 
zation of  the  circulation  was  produced. 

Many  similar  cases  are  met  with,  in  which  convulsiona  arc 
found  to  arise  from  such  causes.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
push  our  investigations  and  treatment  still  farther.  When  lo- 
cal inflammations,  the  irritations  from  teething,  worms,  &c., 
are  suspected  as  the  cause,  prompt  attention  should,  of  course, 
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always  be  given  to  such  causes,  lest,  by  allowing,  from  the 
continuance  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  repetition  of  the  con- 
vulsion, the  nervous  system  may  become  so  impressed  that  the 
habitual  recurrence  of  spasm  may  follow.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  doubt  that  permanent  spasmodic  affections  exist  from  these 
very  causes,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  early  atten- 
tion to  the  sources  of  irritation,  by  which  the  habit  was  inda- 
ced- 
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Sudden  Deatlu  in  Puerpei*al  State  from  Adynamic  Ltusions  of  the 
Nervous  Centers^  etc.  Translated  by  the  Editors,  from  ^*  L'Uniou 
Medioale  de  la  Gironde  do  Bordeaux/' 

[continued.] 

2d.  Pains, — It  is  especially  here  that  the  most  minute,  anatomical  and 
pathological  investigations  have  failed.  The  female,  in  the  puerperal 
state,  may  die  suddenly,  during  or  afler  accouchement^  from  pain  or  nervous 
exhaustion,  resulting  from  a  long  and  severe  labor.  There  exists  in  the 
economy  only  a  given  sum  of  nervous  force  and  power.  If  we  consult  the 
authors  who  have  given  special  attention  to  this  question,  in  connection 
with  delivery,  we  find  evident  proofs  of  the  fatal  influence  of  a  long  labor, 
very  painful  and  too  prolonged.  When  the  pain  is  violent,  says  Georget,* 
and  when  it  persists  a  certain  time,  it  provokes  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  it  takes  away  all  power  of  thought  and  throws  the  cerebral 
faculties  promptly  into  an  extreme  collapse.  A  patient  who  dies  from  a 
major  operation,  when  he  has  lost  little  or  no  blood,  is  stunned,  overcome, 
and  sometimes  stupid ;  he  is  dejected,  fatigued,  broken  down,  and  inca- 
pable of  moving ;  he  is  pale  ;  be  is  sometimes  seized  with  an  exaltation 
like  to  delirium,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  disposition  to  vomit,  and  ab- 
solute vomiting,  convulsive  attacks,  relaxations  of  the  sphincters  and  in- 
voluntary dejections.  Death  has  been  the  result  of  the  pain.  We  attri- 
bute ordinarily  the  collapse  of  the  cerebral  faculties  which  follows  the  per- 
ception of  the  pain  to  a  wasting  of  the  sensibUty,  a  vague  expression 
which  explains  the  fact  very  badly  and  indeed  does  not  explain  it  at  all. 
We  will  obeeve  that  this  state  is  the  effect  of  cerebral  excitement,  and 
that  during  the  pain,  as  in  all  lively  sensations  and  the  affections  less 
strong,  the  brain  experiences  a  veritable  super-excitation.  Consecu- 
tively to  these  first  accidents  more  or  less  grave  are  manifested  in  the 
brain  or  other  organs.  The  pain  and  efforts  of  the  labor  with  women  pre- 
disposed to  mental  alienation  by  hereditary  influence,  by  previous  acces- 
sions, by  an  acute  sensibility,  produces,  sometimes,  alone,  or  by  the  aid  of 
the  most  trifling  cause,  the  development  of  this  disease. 

Not  only,  says  Churchill,  such  a  shock  may  be  observed  in  certian  labors, 
especially  when  they  have  been  prolonged  and  severe,  and  produce,  in 
this  way,  a  sad  result,  but  it  exists,  to  a  certain  degiee  more  or  less  mar- 
ked, in  almost  all  cases.  It  requires  but  little  observation  to  recognize  it. 
Thus,  after  an  ordinary  accouchement^  the  general  r>ensibility  is  almost  al- 
ways excessive,  although  the  senses  may  bo  more  susceptible  than  ordi- 
nary, the  eyes  lose  their  brightness,  and  are  feeble  and  languid  ;  the  leaHl 
light  is  painful,  as  the  slightest  noise  is  offensive  to  the  hearing;  and  if  we 
do  not  give  close  attention  to  this  excessive  delicacy,  very  serious  acci- 
dents may  result.  In  ordinary  oases,  some  hours  of  repose  arc  sufficient 
to  overcome  this  light  collapse ,  but  when  the  labor  has  lasted  a  very  long 

*  Georgct  Dect.  en  30,  p.  499. 
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time,  or  wbeD  an  operation,  as  version  for  example,  has  been  nesoesBaiy, 
the  phenomena  are  a  great  deal  more  pronounced.  Pain,  when  it  ae- 
quires  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  and  duration,  is  in  itself  destroctiTO. 
Difficult  and  prolonged  labors  become  very  often  mortal  from  this  cause; 
and  even  when  there  are  no  extraordinary  difficulties,  and  when  the  labor 
is  not  too  prolonged,  a  fatal  prostration  supervenes,  whose  explanatioa 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  pain.  Delivery  has  been  complete  without  any 
physical  lesion,  the  woman  has  lost  but  the  ordinary  amount  of  blood  fWrai 
the  uterine  vessels,  and  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  which  she  feels 
from  hor  general  condition  and  that  of  her  infant,  as  well  as  from  the 
conviction  that  her  sufferings  are  at  an  end,  does  not  regain  her  strei^th, 
nor  hor  courage  ;  but  after  an  interval  which  does  not  exceed  some  hours, 
she  falls  into  a  state  of  prostration  and  sinking,  and  some  hours  afterward, 
in  a  manner  quite  unexpected  and  without  any  perceptible  alteratioBf 
dies.* 

Where  U  the  physician,  who  has  had  any  practice,  who  does  not  know 
the  influence  of  a  long  and  painful  labor  on  the  mother  ?  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  accouchement,  the  uterine  contractions  succeed  each  other, 
and  attain  very  soon  a  high  degree  of  intensity  known  under  the  name  of 
expulsive  pains.  Nature  will  very  :50on  fulfill  her  end,  if  no  obstacle  in- 
tervenes to  arrest  the  escape  of  the  child ;  but  if  a  contraction  of  either 
strait  exists,  a  vicious  position,  a  tumor,  any  obstacle  whatever,  the  ute- 
rus will  wear  out  against  it  all  the  power  it  has  to  furnish  the  labor,  and 
then,  exhausted  with  its  vain  efforts,  it  ceases  entirely ;  but  the  child  re- 
maining in  the  uterine  cavity,  causes  by  its  presence,  new  contractions, 
convulsive  contractions,  which  determine,  in  the  entire  economy,  a  state 
of  irritation  and  fever,  followed  by  the  most  fatal  accidents. 

The  face  is  then  burning,  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  sweat,  the 
eye  is  fixed  and  haggered,  its  expression  is  sunken ;  the  unhappy  woman 
cries  out,  laments,  begs  for  death,  and  calls  out  for  some  one  to  kill  her, 
or  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings.  The  disturbance  of  the  intelleotoal  fac- 
ulties, well  marked,  is  sometimes  complete,  and  they  make,  during  then- 
delirium,  the  most  extravagant  remarks.  The  cerebral  excitation  pro- 
duced by  the  violence  of  the  pain  may  end  in  insanity,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  physicians  devoted  to  medico-legal  medicine,  have  found,  in  this 
momentary  disturbance  of  the  intellect,  the  explanation  of  infknticides 
that  all  other  circumstances  left  unintelliffible.f 

Observation  7th.  A  woman,  whose  pelvis  was  horribly  deformed,  was 
brought  to  us  afler  the  cranium  had  been  perforated,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  apply  the  crotchet.  I  made  some  tractions  with  M.  Baudelocque. 
We  employed,  without  success,  all  imaginable  means.  The  cranium 
came  by  scraps  at  the  point  of  the  crotchets  ;  it  was  necessary  to  stop, 
and  during  this  moment  of  repose,  the  woman  expired,  retaining  the  child 
in  the  uterus.  [Memoires  de  Mad,  La  Chapelle^  t,  2,jp.  227.]  Those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  accouchemaiu 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  center  of  population,  have  more  frequent  occasion 
to  observe  these  cruel  terminations.  I  shall  cite  some  examples.  The 
two  first  were  communicated  by  my  father.  The  third  came  within  my 
own  observation. 


*Truvers*  Inquiry  2d  edition,  p.  48. 
f  Cazeaux,  p.  418, 
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Observation  8th.  Mrs.  X.  of  a  good  constitution ;  she  is  robust,  30 
years  of  age ;  had,  about  two  years  ago,  her  first  child.  The  child  was 
delivered  with  forceps.  At  the  second  confinement,  my  fi&ther  was  call- 
ed. No  onusoal  symptom  was  present.  The  labor  proceeded  regularly 
daring  the  first  contractions ;  but  when  dilatation  was  complete,  the  head 
did  not  advance,  and  the  woman  exhausted  herself  with  her  vain  efibrts. 
In  consultation,  the  application  of  the  forceps  was  decided  on.  The  in- 
troduction was  easy,  but  tractions  very  sustained  and  continuous  were  ne- 
cessary to  bring  away  a  voluminous  and  living  child.  The  patient  had 
suffered  very  much ;  she  had  expressed  her  sufferings  in  the  most  violent 
terms.  The  labor  being  over,  she  felt  better,  but  overcome.  The  pla- 
centa waa  delivered  a  few  instants  after.  The  uterus  contracted ;  the 
hemorrhage  amounted  to  nothing.  Very  soon  she  manifested  some  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  pulse  became  weak,  and  she  ex- 
pired suddenly.     An  autopsy  was  made. 

Observation  9th.  A  woman  in  the  country,  of  28  years  of  age,  in  la- 
bor for  two  days,  sent  for  us,  with  another  confrere.  We  arrived  at  the 
house,  and  found  a  narrowing  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  su- 
perior strait.  The  forceps  were  applied  in  vain.  The  head,  moveable 
and  very  high  up,  escaped  from  the  forceps.  Version  was  decided  on, 
and  was  completed  without  very  great  difficulty,  but  the  head  remained 
a  lonff  time  above  the  superior  strait.  By  force  of  traction,  it  was  ex- 
pelled, and  very  soon  the  labor  was  finished ;  but  at  that  very  instant, 
she  died— exhausted  from  pain« 

In  a  notice  on  the  presentation  of  the  fact,  read  before  you  in  1850, 1 
cited  a  case  which  terminated  in  the  same  fi&tal  way. 

Observation  lOth.  In  1848, 1  was  sent  for  to  see  a  lady  30  years  old, 
who  was  in  her  second  labor.  M.  Labayle  was  in  attendance.  The  face 
presented  excessive  agitation,  exaltation  of  the  intellectual  faculties  diffi- 
cult to  be  described,  pains  for  more  than  eighty-four  hours.  On  my  ar- 
rival the  pains  were  terrible,  incessant,  and  each  of  them  caused  the  pa- 
tient to  make  frightful  cries.  Later,  my  father  joined  us,  when  the  for- 
ceps w^re  applied  uselessly.  Pelvic  version  was  decided  on.  I  accom- 
plished it  with  the  greatest  trouble  ;  and,  after  the  most  prolonged  efforts 
I  brought  away  a  dead  child.     A  half  hour  after  she  expired  suddenly. 

The  following  fact  was  communicated  to  the  Gazette  Medicaid,  in 
1837,  by  M.  Villeneuve,  of  Marseilles  : 

Observation  11th.  Ten  days  of  pain,  face  pale,  tongue  dry  and  white, 
violent  pain  in  epigastric  region,  uterus  molded  on  fetus ;  after  some  re- 
pose, a  bath,  anodyne  and  excitant  potion  ;  forceps,  but  a  single  branch  ; 
craniotomy.  The  child  was  extracted,  and  the  mother  died  two  hours 
afterward. 

Thus  then,  after,  as  during  an  accouchement,  the  fatal  influence  of  ef- 
fort and  pain  on  the  nervous  system  can  not  be  mistaken.  M.  Cazeaux 
believes,  with  Churchill,  that  it  consists  in  a  more  or  less  considerable 
shock  of  the  cephalo-raohidien  system.  This  shock  is  the  result  of  the 
extraordinary  disturbance  produced  by  the  parturition,  and  is  in  every 
respect  like  that  produced  by  severe  wounds,  and  from  which  the  unfor- 
tunate workmeo,  whose  extremities  are  crushed  by  machinery,  sometimes 
die.  This  rapid  and  prompt  form  of  death,  which  neither  the  circum- 
stances of  the  accident,  nor  the  lesions  observed  at  the  autopsy  explain, 
is  attributed  by  surgeons  to  the  nervous  shock.     In  all  these  cases,  the 
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Dorvous  system  plays  a  very  important  role;  suffering  greatly  from  afaock, 
worn  out  by  the  sufferings  of  cbild-birth,  the  cerebro-spinal  apparatcs 
may  oflen  resist,  but  it  has  of^en  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  recover  from 
these  soeoessive  shocks ;  it  remains  exhausted;  without  any  power  to  awa- 
ken a  last  spark  of  life,  and  the  autopsy  does  not  teach  us  any  thing. 

The  very  excellent  experiments,  reported  some  years  ago  by  M.  Ma- 
gendie,  remove  itll  doobts  toOching  the  bffuenoe  of  pain  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sudden  death.  If  on  a  living  animal  we  excite  pains  extren:ely 
acute,  as  for  example,  in  pieroii>g  the  posterior  and  spinal  roots ;  if,  pre- 
viously, a  graduated  bent  tube,  containing  mercury,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  carotid  artery,  each  painful  sensation  is  marked  by  a  moment  of 
arrest  in  the  contractions  in  the  left  ventricle,  imjnediately  followed  by  a 
repetition  which  carries  the  sanguine  column  higher.  If  these  painfal 
contractions  are  repeated  too  often,  if  the  animal  is  weakened,  a  time  ar- 
rives when  a  quick  cessation  of  the  contractions  become  definite  :  the 
animal  is  dead.  In  whatever  point  we  excite  pain,  the  result  is  the 
same.''— Ctnririna^i  Medical  Obterver. 


tS^  Here  is  something  refreshing  to  see,  a  generous  tribute  to  the 
services,  and  acknowledgement  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  the  fam- 
ily physician,  so  different  from  the  experiences  of  flagrant  ingratitude 
which  are  his  daily  portion,  that  we  are  tempted  to  copy  it.  It  is  tak&k 
from  the  Advocate  and  Family  Guardian,  published  by  the  ExecntiTe 
Committee  of  the  American  Female  G-uardian  Society,  and  edited  bj 
Mrs.  Sarah  R.  I.  Bennett. 

T/ie  Family  Physician, 

Beautiful  and  benign  is  that  Providential  arrangement  that  '<  setteth 
man  in  families  like  a  flock'' — that  dots  the  face  of  earth  with  thoee 
homes  where  cluster  loving  hearts  and  kindred  faces,  and  from  whence 
flow  out  the  purest  and  holiest  of  human  sympathies. 

How  is  the  whole  frame-work  of  society  dependent  upon  the  ipfluenoes 
and  contributions  of  the  family  !  The  little  rills  that  bubble  up  by  ten 
thousand  hearthstones,  and  ftom  thence  glide  noiselessly  abroad,  are  rills 
of  influence  whose  power  for  good  or  evil  no  human  arithmetic  can  com- 
pute. Individually,  they  may  permeate  the  body  social  unreoogniied. 
Collectively,  they  constitute  those  broad  and  sweeping  rivers  whose  cur- 
rents are  irresistable,  and  which  bear  upon  their  bosom  the  barque  of 
Church  and  State,  freighted  with  all  the  most  precious  things  of  life. 

Truly  and  nobly  do  they  serve  their  generation  who  do  aught  to  edu" 
cate  those  sympathies  and  influences  whose  birthplace  is  Home,  or  who 
labor  to  direct  them  into  those  channels  where  they  will  m<»t  beautify 
and  bless.  They  serve  it  best  who  do  the  most  in  this  direction.  Fa- 
rents  and  teachers  are  not  the  only  educators  of  the  household.  It 
throws  out  its  tendrils  and  shoots  forth  its  fibres  in  every  direction,  lay- 
ing hold  upon  and  appropriating  for  its  nourishment  and  culture  all  the 
resources  of  society. 
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The  Pastor^  who  appreciates  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  family 
institationi.and  who  is  thoughtful  and  earnest  for  the  generous  and  per- 
fected culture  there,  is  a  most  potent  educator.  The  Family  Physician 
also  may  he,  and  fi^quently  isy  one  of  the  educators  of  the  household. 
What  opportunities  has  he  daily  and  hourly  for  scattering  precious  seed  ! 
What  resources  for  acquiring  and  wielding  an  influence  over  mind  are  at 
his  command  !  He  who  ministers  to  the  domestic  circle  in  the  visita- 
tions of  disease  and  bereayement,  should  be  a  personage  of  no  inferior 
position  and  importance  there.  A  Pastor's  influence  is  often  secondary 
to  his.  Ho  is  not  only  the  dispenser  of  curative  agents,  but  often  needs 
to  be  of  those  moral  influences  which  soothe  when  anguish  rends  the  soul, 
or  sustain  when  it  is  ready  to  sink  in  hopelessness  and  dismay.  He  is 
the  one  upon  whom  the  timid  lean  in  their  weakness  and  fears — to  whom 
the  dying  look  and  cling  as  the  ebbing  tide  bears  them  from  the  shores 
of  time ;  for  whose  footsteps  the  suffering  and  anxious  watch,  and  whose 
changing  countenance  or  ezpressive  demeanor  are  studied  as  if  he  were 
the  oracle  of  fate. 

Unquestioned,  he  has  the  entree  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  home, 
whatever  aspect  it  wear.  To  him  is  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  seclu- 
sion accessible  when  the  footfall  of  the  nearest  friend  is  scarce  permitted 
within  its  precincts.  When  a  new  life,  with  its  wondrous  mysteries,  un- 
folds itself  within  the  household  circle,  and  they  rejoice  over  it,  and 
when  death  with  its  solemn  mystery  is  a  pale  guest  there,  and  they  mourn 
in  bitterness,  he  is  also'  there.  In  the  unrestrained  raving  of  delirium — 
in  the  prostration  and  mental  weakness  disease  brings  in  its  train  of  evils 
—divested  of  the  guises  we  wear  in  health  and  before  the  world,  do  our 
characters  lie  open  to  the  inspection  of  our  Physician,  and  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  his  offices  and  his  cares. 

How  important,  then,  that  he  be  carefully  and  wisely  selected.  How 
many  qualities  beside  professional  skill  are  requisite  to  constitute  such  a 
Family  Physician  as  every  household  needs  !  If  any  profession  demands 
of  its  members  every  quality  that  ennobles  and  adorns  the  man,  surely  it 
is  the  medical  profession. 

Many  families  neither  know  bow  to  select  with  disoiimination  their 
Physician,  nor  wisely  to  avail  themselves  of  all  that  might  profit  them  in 
the  relationship.  Delicacy  and  propriety,  as  well  as  many  advantages, 
attend  a  permanency  in  the  relations  between  a  family  and  its  medical 
attendant.  There  is  a  loss  of  much  that  is  valuable  in  a  frequent  and 
promiscuous  change.  Ho  who  watches  over  the  health  of  a  family  group 
from  the  first  buddings  of  infancy  up  to  its  maturity,  must  feel  an  inter- 
est and  solicitude  for  that  group,  which  he  could  not  who  is  called  in  the 
emergency  of  to-day  and  dismissed,  when  it  passes  away,  to-morrow.  A 
familiarity  with  its  idiosyncracy,  and  the  yearly  augmenting  professional 
experience,  will  conduce  to  increasing  safety  and  confidence  in  his  prac- 
tice in  the  sick  room,  while  he  who  is  for  years  identified  with  the  family 
circle  will  sive  it  that  earnest  thought,  patient  care,  watchfulness,  and 
sympathy,  both  in  threatened  and  actual  danger,  which  gold  alone  could 
not  buy. 

A  thorough  professional  education  is  with  most  intelligent  families  an 
indispensable  requbite  in  their  medical  adviser.  If  we  arc  to  have  char- 
latans and  ignoramuses  in  any  piofession,  let  it  not  be  in  this,  to  whose 
skill  and  care  we  commit,  when  it  is  disordered  and  suffering,  this  wonder- 
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ful  frame  of  ours — this  delicate  mechanism  to  which  is  so  mysteriooelj 
linked  the  immortal  spirit. 

Next  in  importance  to  professional  skill  in  a  Family  Physieian  m,  me- 
thinks,  integrity  of  principle  and  genuine  piety.  Who  so  frequently  as 
he  has  need  to  commit  the  dying  and  the  bereaved  to  the  tender  mereies 
of  the  Great  Physician,  as  he  rings  the  knell  of  their  earthly  joye  in  the 
fearful,  reluctant  utterance — "  No  hope — ^he  must  die !" 

A  Physician  should  also  be  one  competent  to  judge  of  the  moral  aii4 
mental  conditions  of  his  patients,  and  '^  to  minister/'  if  need  be,  '^  to  the 
mind  diseased/'  The  moral  prescriptions  he  makes — ^his  firmaeas  of 
nerre,  his  power  of  self  possession,  his  talents  for  social  cheer,  and  the 
hope  and  courage  he  inspires — are  frequently  of  more  importance  to  a 
sufferer  than  any  draft  he  may  make  upon  the  Afateria  Medica, 

It  may  be  that  we  should  more  frequently  find  the  Family  Phjrsictaji 
cultivated  in  all  those  qualities  that  would  make  his  intercourse  wkh  the 
home  circle  imposing,  and  as  ready  to  impart  information  and  an  edMoa- 
ting  influence  as  he  is  to  dispense  his  medicines,  if  we  duly  appreciated 
such  qualities,  and  better  understood  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  rela- 
tion. There  is  sometimes  a  backwardness  and  grudgingness  in  meeting 
a  Physician's  pecuniary  claims,  which  is  embarrassing  to  him  and  dia-^ 
creditable  to  those  for  whom  he  labors.  When  sickness  lays  its  hand  npon 
us,  and  we  writhe  or  faint  under  it — or  when  death  stands  waiting  for  its 
prey — we  feel  that  if  our  Physician  will  spare  no  effort  to  save  from  the 
threatened  danger,  he  may  <<  ask  of  us  what  he  will,  even  to  the  half  of 
our  kingdom/'  and  it  shall  cheerfully  be  given  him.  But  when  the  por- 
tentous cloud  has  passed  from  our  sky,  and  our  fears  have  vanished,  we 
sometimes  forget  his  watehings,  anxieties,  and  services,  and  spend  upon 
our  own  convenienoe  or  extravagancies  what  is  rightfully  his. 

Physicians  as  a  class  are  far  from  a  mercenary  one.  if  there  was  with 
them  no  necessity  in  "  the  bread  and  butter  of  life,"  how  many  would 
gladly  make  their  profession  subservient  only  to  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity  and  the  advancement  of  science. 

To  those  who  most  adorn  the  profession  there  is  accorded  a  nobler 
wealth,  a  purer  and  finer  co|npensation  than  gold  can  proffer.  Few  com- 
paratively become  wealthy  as  early  in  life  as  those  in  other  branches  of 
business  requiring  equal  education,  talents  and  application.  The  chari- 
ties of  this  profession  in  time,  attention,  and  medicines  to  the  siok  pooar 
far  exceed  those  of  any  other  class  in  the  community. 

Like  other  men,  the  Physioian  has  his  susceptibilities  to  sympathy, 
and  noeds  sometimes  encouragement  and  appreciation.  He  needs  co- 
operation with  his  services,  foroearanoe  with  his  mistakes,  and  the  same 
charity  for  his  foibles  and  faults  that  we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  him  towards  our  own.  Sometimes  a  Physican  is  dismissed  fat  some 
slight  mistake,  some  oversight  or  omission,  which,  from  the  very  painful- 
ness  of  his  experience  in  consequence,  he  would  be  on  double  guard 
against  ever  after,  and  his  place  is  supplied  by  one  who,  perhaps,  Mh 
into  the  same  or  more  serious  misjudgments,  and  in  his  turn  is  likewise 
dismissed.  None  are  infallible ;  therefore  should  the  ill-timed  and  un- 
necessary criticism  be  suppressed  with  the  same  consideration  we  look  for 
him  towards  the  weakness  and  faults  his  position  enables  him  to  disceni 
in  our  own  domestic  circles.  Nor  should  we  expect  in  him  creative  or 
omnipotent  power ;  for  when  the  fatal  arrow  is  sped  from  the  quiver  of 
*'"  Almighty,  no  human  hand  may  stay  it. 
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like  that  of  other  mortals,  the  Physioian's  ear  must  sometimes  weary 
of  queraloos  tones,  impatient  complaint,  and  the  continual  minor  key  of 
the  inyalid's  moan.  The  inmates  of  that  home  who,  during  a  morning 
oall  from  thmr  Family  Physician,  impart  to  him  of  those  precious  hut 
intangible  social  influences  which  elevate,  strengthen  and  cheer,  many 
unwittingly  transmit  rays  of  sunshine  and  hopefulness  through  the  whole 
round  of  his  day's  ministrations.  Animal  spirits  will  flag  sometimes  un 
der  constant  draftn  upon  sympathy  and  patience,  and  tiie  presence  of 
anxiety  and  responsibility.  Then  do  such  influences  do  him  *'  good  like 
a  me<^ine/' 

Irregular  meals,  loss  of  sleep,  the  driving  blast  or  cheerless  rain,  and  the 
dkiUj  night  air,  are  as  repulsive  to  him  as  to  other  men.  The  mental 
quiet  that  takes  possession  of  the  business  man's  mind  when  he  feels  that 
his  da^s  work  is  done  the  physician  can  also  appreciate,  and  it  would  be 
equally  agreeable  to  him  to  feel  that  there  was  no  liability  to  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  social  chat;  no  call  from  the  warm,  attractive  fireside ;  no 
necessity  for  relinquishing  slippers  and  easy-chair,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
a  new  publication  or  converse  with  family  or  friends. 

But  if  snfbring humanity  calls,  the  call  is  imperative.  Personal  com- 
fort or  social  courtesy  must  be  foregone  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  domes- 
tic attractions  exchanged  for  the  anxious  and  often  repulsive  services  of 
tht  sick-room.  Let  that  family,  then,  who  enjoy  the  friendship  and  ser- 
vteos  of  a  physician  whose  qualification  meets  their  moral  and  physical 
needs  5  who  is  to  them  an  acquisition,  a  household  blessing y  duly  appre- 
ciate, love,  honor,  and  sustain  him.  Let  them  remember  him  at  the  do- 
nestie  altar,  and  in  many  a  token  and  attention  of  social  life,  as  they  do 
their  Pastor ;  and  so  regulate  the  intercourse  of  the  relationship  that 
there  may  be  mutual  advantages — reciprocal  aids  in  learning  how  to  live 
and  in  preparations  for  heal^. — Peninsular  Journal, 


Criminal  Abortion, 


We  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  progress  of  the  movement 
lately  commenced  by  the  profesMon  in  Boston  against  Criminal  Abortion. 
This  movement  has  now  secured  the  sanction  of  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Massachusetts,  and  as  it  will  doubtless  be  participated  in  by  phy- 
sicians of  other  States,  we  are  inclined  to  think  its  history  from  the  outset, 
obtained  from  current  numbers  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, and  from  the  correspondence  of  a  friend  may  prove  not  unacceptable 
to  our  readers. 

That  this  orime,  terrible  and  infamous  though  it  be,  is  yet  common, 
none  who  have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts,  or  have  read  the 
daily  journals  can  doubt— and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
community  on  the  one  hand  are  too  often  ignorant  of  its  true  character, 
and  on  the  other  too  prone  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  frequently  practised, 
advised  or  excused  by  respectable  medical  men.  To  meet  these  errors 
and  to  vindicate  the  profession  has  now  been  attempted.     More  than  two 
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years  and  a  half  ago^  in  November  1855,  the  Professor  of  Obslatries  m 
Harvard  University,  (Dr.  Storer,  sen.),  in  the  Public  Address  iotoodiie- 
tory  to  the  Annual  Lectures,  took  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  prev- 
alence in  this  country  of  Criminal  Abortion,  and  the  equally  injurioiii 
and  immoral  practice  of  preventing  pregnancy. 

The  sentiments  then  expressed  were  received  with  approbatioS;  aid 
were  requested  for  publication.  Fearful  however  lest  its  pecuniary  int^- 
est  might  suffer,  whether  at  the  hands  of  the  pubKe,  one  of  whose  pre- 
vailing sins  had  been  so  boldly  and  directly  assailed,  or  of  the  professioD, 
whose  lethargy  in  this  matter  and  subservience  to  expediency  had  been 
rebuked,  the  college  interfered,  and  at  the  express  desire  of  its  fseultj, 
but,  as  we  now  learn,  entirely  against  the  author's  will,  such  portkms  of 
the  address  as  bore  on  Criminal  Abortion  were  suppressed  in  the  puUisb- 
ed  copy. 

With  the  exception  of  a  similar  address  by  Dr.  Hodge  of  Pennsylvaiiia, 
no  other  public  action  against  the  crime  of  abortion,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  until  now,  by  any  of  the  profession  in  this  country. 

In  February  of  the  present  year,  Dr.  Storer,  Jr.,  (Horatio  R)-,  of 
Boston,  having  ascertained  that  his  father  had  abandoned  all  intention  of 

Srosecuting  his  original  proposal,  brought  the  subject  before  the  Suffolk 
district  Medical  Society.     In  a  few  preparatory  remarks : 

^'  Dr.  Storer  quoted  statistics  from  a  recent  memoir  by  Tardieu  of  Pads 
in  the  Annales  d 'Hygiene  P oblique  et  de  Med.  Legale  for  1866,  showing 
how  common  was  the  crime  in  this  country  as  compared  with  others;  so 
common  indeed  as  to  have  led  forei^ers  to  suppose  that  the  prooori^f 
criminal  abortion  was  with  us  an  ordinary  and  well  establidied  branch  of 
industry,  not  interfered  with  by  the  Law ;  as  indeed  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  is  at  present  the  case. 

Dr.  S.  referred  to  our  statates  on  this  subject  and  to  the  ignorance 
prevalent  in  the  community  respecting  the  actual  and  separate  existenoe 
of  foetal  life  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy.  He  dwelt  on  tba  moral 
and  absolute  guilt  of  the  parties  offending  and  on  the  necessitv  of  prompt 
and  efficient  action  by  the  profession,  and  called  upon  the  Society,  as  rep- 
resenting the  physicians  of  Boston,  to  take  such  steps  as  would  alike  en- 
sure the  innocence  in  this  matter  of  all  its  members,  and  show  to  tht 
community  the  sincere  abhorrence  with  which  they  viewed  the  crime. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Storer  offered  the  following  resolution : — ^'That  s 
committee  be  appointed  to  consider  whether  any  uirther  legislation  is  ne- 
cessary in  this  Commonwealth  on  the  subject  of  Criminal  Abortion,  and 
to  report  to  the  society  such  other  metos  as  may  seem  necessary  fyi  the 
suppression  of  this  abominable,  unnatural  and  yet  common  crime.' 

To  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Jeffries,  was  added  this  amend- 
ment : — '  And  that  said  report  when  accepted  by  this  Society  shall  by  it 
be  recommended  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  as  a  basis  for  its 
further  action.* " 

The  resolution  and  amendment  were  unanimously  passed,  and  Dr.'i 
H.  R.  Storer,  Bowditch  and  Ellis  appointed  as  the  Committee. 

At  the  April  meeting  the  committee  submitted  their  report,  which  wtf 
ordered  to  bo  printed.  It  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  both  in  privito 
and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  called  early  in  May ;  part  in  the 
debate  being  taken  by  most  of  tho  leading  practitioners  of  the  City. 

The  Committee,  afber  doe  deliberation  and  under  advioe  of  eminMt 
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Crimioal  Ooaosel,  were  of  opinion  that  under  the  existing  law  of  Matta- 
ohosetts  convictions  were  impossible,  and  they  therefore  reported  a  draft 
in  sabstitute  for  the  present  statutes,  during  the  preparation  of  which 
«<  Aey  had  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  distinguished  Physicians  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  UnioU;  and  received  answers  relative  to  the  statutory  laws 
of  twenty-one  States,  aooompanied  in  several  instances  by  the  opinions  of 
leading  advoeates  and  Judges,  for  them  procured." 

The  report  itself  was  acknowledged  to  be  able  and  forcible,  but  to  the 
draft  many  objections  were  made.  Gentlemen  of  the  timid  or  uItni-<*on- 
servative  schools  were  not  prepared  to  meet  the  issue  face  to  face  ;  and  to 
ensure  as  much  unanimity  as  possible  in  the  matter,  the  Committee,  by 
permission  of  the  Society  withdrew  this  portion  of  the  report,  which  as 
thus  amended  by  them  was  accepted  at  the  regular  May  meeting,  and  the 
following  resolution  passed : — 

Resolvedf  That  the  subject  of  Criminal  Abortion  demands  the  attention 
of  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  State. 

Resolved^  That  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  be  urged  to  take  ac- 
tion in  the  premises,  and,  if  it  deem  expedient,  to  present  the  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

In  persuance  of  this  latter  resolve,  the  same  Committee  by  direction  of 
the  Society,  brought  the  matter  on  June  3rd,  before  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  at  New  Bedford. 

By  special  vote  of  the  Society,  its  rules  were  suspended,  and : — 

^^  The  debate  was  warmly  and  ably  sustained  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  principal  speakers  being  Dr. 's  H.  B.  Storer,  J.  Bigelow,  J. 
Ware,  and  Ephraim  Buck,  oi  Boston,  C.  C.  Chaffee,  of  Springfield,  and 
Henry  H.  Childs  of  Pittsfield.  The  resolutions  offered  by  the  Committee 
were  finally  referred  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  F.  Hooper  ot 
Fall  Biver;  J.  Bigelow,  J.  Ware,  Chas.  G-ordon  and  H.  B.  Storer,  of 
Boston ;  J.  C  DaUon  of  Lowell  and  E.  Hunt  of  Danvers,  who  are  to  re- 
port to  the  Councillors  at  their  next  meeting." 

The  disoussion  of  this  quostiod  has  thus  fairly  begun,  and  the  attention 
of  the  Profession  will  undoubtedly  be  engrossed  by  it  throughout  the  land . 
As  we  are  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  Committee's  report,  we  shall 
freely  quote  Aeir  argument : — 

^^  The  firequency  of  Criminal  Abortion  in  Massachusetts  though  al- 
leady  notorious,  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  it  is 
probably  steadily  increasing.  It  is  confined  to  no  class  of  persons,  neither 
the  poor,  the  ignorant  nor  the  unmarried ;  indeed  among  the  married,  the 
crime  seems  more  common  than  among  those  who  have  the  excuse  of 
shame. 

These  statements  might  be  doubted  by  gentlemen,  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  do  not  happen  to  be  personally  fkmillar  with  the  fact.  They  are 
nevertheless  strictly  true.  Statistics  of  abortion  do  not  exist,  and  for 
evident  reasons,  reliable  ones  cannot  be  obtained.  The  instances  of  its 
oooarrence,  even  when  accidental,  in  advanced  pregnancy,  are  but  seldom 
reported  to  the  proper  authorities,  who  acknowledge  that  many  of  the  so- 
ealled  still-births,  are  in  consequence  of  induced  abortion.  ^Undoutedly 
more  than  a  hundred  such,  yearly  escape  being  recorded  (in  Boston),  a 
large  proportion  of  which  no  doubt  result  from  criminal  abortion.^  (Ex^ 
tract  from  a  letter  of  the  City  Begistrar,  Mr.  Apollonio,  to  the  Commit* 
ta«,  March  96, 1857.) 
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OommOQ  as  the  crime  may  be  in  aa  advanced  stage,  after  the  eTiitenftfi 
of  pregnanoy  has  been  made  certain  by  its  more  evident  si^^,  h  is  !■- 
finitely  more  common  in  the  early  months,  before  motion  has  oeonrred, 
when  so  many  believe  that  the  child  has  no>  yet  received  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  famish  statistics  in  this  matter; 
but  lest  their  prembes  should  be  deni<$d,  and  as  the  ezperienoe  of  a  sin- 

§le  individual,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  no  less  than  fifUm  instaneei 
uriog  the  past  half-year  has  the  chairman  been  called  to  treat  the  anh 
fased  results,  near  or  remote,  of  criminal  abortion ;  and  of  these  patients, 
all  without  exception  were  married  add  respectable  wometi.  This  very 
prevalence  of  the  crime,  which  has  hitherto  obtained  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent only  in  barbarous  or  heathen  nations,  is  found  almost  to  protect  it — 
It  escapes  punishment  by  law.  Many  cases  in  proof  of  this  might  be  in- 
stanced from  the  records  of  our  courts ;  the  three  given  in  the  Otty  Reg- 
istrar's report  for  the  past  year,  (pfl^e  18),  will,  however,  suffice.  It  has 
found  public  and  unblushing  defenders,  who  have  so  blunted  the  mortl 
and  religious  sense  of  the  people,  that  many  respectable  women  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  their  belief  that  abortion  is  no  crime. 

The  impunity  with  which  the  crime  is  committed  is  mainly  owing  to 
four  different  and  separate  causes : — 

1st.  The  present  morale  of  the  community  in  reference  to  the 
subject ; 

2nd.  The  great  caution  generally  observed  by  the  perpetratois  of  tfae 
crime ; 

3rd.  The  fact  that  both  operator,  where  such  has  been  emplojedy  and 
patient,  are  extremely  desirous  of  concealment,  and  so  can  seldom  be  pro- 
duced as  witnesses ;  women  frequently  inducing  criminal  abortion  npon 
themselves,  either  by  drugs,  over-exertion  or  instmments,  withovi  the 
knowledge,  advice,  or  aid  of  others;  and 

Finally,  The  defective  character  of  the  law  itself. 

To  check  this  evil,  a  change  must  be  effected  in  public  opinion.  Bj 
whom  shall  this  change  be  begun  ?  There  is  no  use  m  longer  silence  or  io 
attempting  to  conceal  what  is  but  too  evident.  It  has  deariy  become 
the  duty  of  the  Medical  profession,  as  the  guardians  of  the  pnblie  health, 
if  for  no  higher  reason,  and  as  those  who,  of  all  others,  sooner  or  later  ia 
almost  every  instance  become  cognizant  of  the  crime,  to  declare  its  teue 
nature,  its  prevalence,  and  deplorable  consequenees ;  to  deDOUDoe  it  is 
unmeasured  terms,  and,  where  possible,  to  point  out  and  to  enforce  A' 
cient  means  for  jts  suppression. 

The  ways  in  wliich  the  popular  ignorance  respecting  its  aotnal  guilt, 
its  immediate  dangers  to  the  mother,  and  its  effects  on  subsequent  health, 
can  best  be  enlightened,  are  self-evident.  In  private,  among  his  hud' 
lies;  in  public  from  his  professor's  desk,  from  the  pages  ai  his  jourmli 
or  from  the  witness'  stand,  the  physician  is  called  upon  by  every  dictitt 
of  humanity  aud  religion,  to  comdemn  it. 

That  the  Massachusetts  law  is  predicated  on  an  entirely  enoneess 
idea  of  the  true  nature  and  guilt  of  criminal  abortion,  is  evident  from  its 
very  face.  The  crime  is  here  considered  as  one  against  the  person  of  the 
women,  and  against  her  alone.  If  she  die  in  consequence  of  the  abortioo, 
a  certain  penalty  is  provided ;  if  she  do  not  die  in  conseqaence  thereof, 
though  the  abortion  be  fully  accomplished,  a  comparatively  trifling  pnmih* 
ment  is  inflicted,  less  even  than  that  ordinarily  given  to  aimple  ■una  er 
mutilation. 
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The  error  is  one  of  intent,  which  in  reality  is  seldom  against  the  life  of 
the  mother ;  in  almost  every  instance,  she  is  herself,  not  merely  an  at- 
tempt at  the  murder  of  herself,  for  that  would  bo  simply  absurd,  but  the 
murder  of  her  child. 

The  law  is  here  fundamentally  wrong.  It  utterly  ignores  the  existence 
of  the  living  child,  though  the  child  is  really  alive  from  the  very  moment 
of  its  conception,  and  from  that  very  moment  is  and  should  be  considered 
a  distinct  being ;  this  the  law  does  not,  however,  recognize.  The  footus 
is  not  as  has  been  so  often  alleged,  merely  pars  viscerum  matris  ;  though 
upon  such  belief  our  law  is  evidently  based. 

'  It  would  be  hard,'  writes  an  eminent  lawyer  of  this  cify  to  the  Com- 
mittee, ^  to  find  in  the  moral  law  the  distinction  made  in  the  civil  law, 
between  causing  the  death  of  a  child  before  and  immediately  after  his 
birth.  Before  the  birth,  though  the  civil  law  recognizes  the  existence  of 
the  child  for  some  purpose,  still  so  far  as  personal  injury  is  concerned,  its 
being  is  engrossed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  mother.' 

The  argument  that  the  perils  and  dangers  to  which  the  footus  is  natu- 
rally subjected  during  its  intra-uterine  life  should  lessen  the  criminality  of 
attempts  at  its  destruction,  is  unworthy  the  profession,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  in  law.  These  perils  do  not  exceed,  if  indeed  they  equal,  those 
which  threaten  the  new-born  child.  Yet  these  last  would  hardly  be  al- 
lowed to  invalidate  a  charge  of  infanticide. 

The  crime,  when  a  living  foetus  has  been  destroyed,  is  clearly  murder. 
But  as  there  are  those  who  will  not  allow  that  it  should  be  punished  as 
such,  it  should  in  all  cases,  whether  the  mother  lives  or  not,  be  regarded 
as  at  least  felony  by  the  law,  which  now  in  most  cases,  declares  it  but  a 
simple  misdemeanor.  In  eases  where  both  lives  are  lost,  its  guilt  is  pro- 
portionally increased.  If  wilful  intent  against  the  life  of  the  mother  thus 
destroyed  could  ever  be  proved,  the  indictment  should  then  be  for  murder. 
An  article  ot  the  penal  code  of  France,  as  drawn  by  Napoleon,  pro- 
vides an  increase  of  punishment  where  criminal  abortion  shall  have  been 
induced  or  advised  by  physicians,  surgeons  or  other  ofEcers  of  health,  or 
by  druggists.  We  may  well  imitate  this  example.  If  it  be  determined 
that  the  crime  must  be  checked,  how  great  seems  the  guilt  of  those  who 
intentionally  use,  to  destroy  life,  the  knowledge  by  which  they  are  pledg- 
ed to  preserve  it. 

By  our  statutes,  as  at  present  standing,  the  mother  can  hardly  be  reach- 
ed for  her  part  in  the  crime.  This  should  no  longer  be.  Unless  proved 
insane,  the  wretch  who  had  caused  the  death  of  her  oflfspring,  perhaps  by 
her  own  hand,  should  be  made  to  suffer  corresponding  exposure  and  pun- 
ishment. If  married,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  her  crime  should  be  con- 
sidered as  infinitely  increased. 

Much  of  the  public  indifference  and  error  on  the  subject  of  criminal 
abortion  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  certain  misguided  or  brutal  men,  who 
by  their  publications  or  lectures,  have  given  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  in- 
duction of  abortion  is  alike  the  prerogative  and  duty  of  the  married.  Such 
offenders,  whose  guilt  should  be  measured  by  their  numberless  victims, 
are  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law ;  but,  as  evident  criminals, 
they  should  be  punished.  The  community  should  be  made  to  understand 
and  to  feel,  that  marriage,  where  the  parties  shrink  from  its  highest  re- 
sponsibilities, is  nothing  less  than  legalized  prostitution." 

The  Committee  havo  so  far  achieved  a  triumph.     At  the  last  Boston 
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meeting,  their  Report  was  warmly  contested,  but  accepted  by  a  cloee  TOte. 
At  New  Bedford,  the  debate  being  participated  in  by  gentlemen  from  all 
parts  of  tbo  State,  many  of  whom  are  unmentioned  in  the  brief  report  of 
the  Boston  Medical  Journal  it  was  evident  that  the  majority  of  the  Soci- 
ety was  decidedly  in  their  favor ;  and  from  the  character  of  the  men  com- 
posing that  committee,  we  are  confident  that  they  will  not  rest  till  they 
have  secured  all  they  desire.  They  aim  at  an  open  and  general  condem- 
nation of  the  crime  by  the  profession,  and  at  thus  removing  the  imputa- 
tion now  80  generally  considered  as  resting  on  its  fair  name.  They  aim 
at  exposing,  and  even  if  better  laws  should  bo  found  valueless,  at  thus,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  controlling  and  checking  the  crime. 

In  this  connection,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  an  infamous  statement 
that  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal ;  it  is  from  an  anonymous  stricture  upon  the  Committees  Report. 

We  are  led  to  understand  by  the  unsatisfactory  excuse  for  the  state- 
ment referred  to,  offered  by  the  editors  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the 
Journal,  that  it  was  at  once  branded  as  a  libd  upon  the  profession^  at  the 
ensuing  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. 

"Wo  quote  the  following : — 

"  Argue  as  forcibly  as  they  may,  the  Committee  will  fail  to  convince 
the  public  that  abortion  in  the  early  months  is  a  crime,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tbo  medical  profession  will  tacitly  support  the  popular  view  of 
the  subject." 

This  assertion,  taken  in  the  sense  most  naturally  suggesting  itself  to 
any  one,  would  then  seem  no  less  than  a  deliberate  falsehood,  and  would 
tend  to  prejudice  the  profession,  wrongfully  and  dangerously,  in  public 
opinion ;  and  when  our  brother  editors  admitted,  in  their  apology,  that 
they  were  for  a  moment,  ^*  willing  to  allow  that  this  is  capable  of  a  con- 
struction which  would  imply  a  libel  upon  the  profession,"  they  assumed  a 
position  strangely  at  variance  with  that  in  their  issue  of  December  13, 
1855,  when  they  so  eloquently  asserted  that: — 

"For  ourselves,  we  have  no  fear  that  the  truthj  as  told  by  the  writer  of 
this  address  (Dr.  Storer's  introductory)  in  reference  to  the  crime  of  pro- 
curing abortion  and  the  scarcely  less  heinous  offence  of  preventing  im- 
pregnation, would  do  aught  but  good  in  this,  or  in  any  city.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  sheer  ignorance  in  many  honest  people^  is  the  spring  of  much 
of  the  horrible  intra-utcrinc  murder  which  exists  among  us ;  why  not  then 
enlighten  this  ignorance  ?  It  would  be  far  more  effectually  done  by  some 
bold  and  manly  appeal  like  that  to  which  we  allude,  than  by  the  private 
and  scattered  influence  of  honorable  practitioners  alone.  In  this  case  we 
will  guarantee  that  vice  will  be  all  the  more  hated  the  more  it  was  reveal- 
ed, and  would  be  neither  pitied  nor  embraced. 

The  alarming  extent  of  these  evil  practices  is  admitted ;  why  attempt 
to  conceal  them  any  longer  ?  Will  not  the  mischief  bye  and  bye  be  all 
the  more  deadly  for  delaying  exposure  and  attempting  relief  .^ 

If  nearly  every  practitioner  of  medicine  has  his  instances  of  applica- 
tion either  to  effect  premature  delivery  or  to  prevent  conception,  what 
must  the  aggregate  amount  of  these  demands  be  }  And  how  great  rea- 
son have  wc  for  fully  believing  the  ideas  advanced  by  Dr.  Storer,  viz : 
that  not  only  are  felonious  practices  the  source  of  the  great  diminution  so 
visihlo  in  modern  days  in  the  families  of  the  married ;  but  also  that  the 
iinpcrfoct  sexual  connexion  practiced  both  illicitly,  and  by  husbands  and 
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wives,  while  it  of  eourse  lessens  our  population,  at  the  same  tiroc  lays  the 
foundation  of  many  uterine  diseases.  This  is  at  once  an  important  and 
plausihle  suggestion.  While  perhaps,  as  yet,  incapable  of  being  substan- 
tiated by  actual  proof;  the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  its  favor, 
and  on  the  most  natural  grounds.  Whatever  interferes  with  the  full  and 
proper  exercise  of  any  function,  is  likely  to  induce  irregularity  in  its  per- 
formance, and  finally  organic  disease.  This  is  at  once  philosophical  and 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Creator ;  Leges  natura  non  ivipune 
/ranges  If  impregnation  be  prevented  by  the  well  known  means  so  wide- 
ly used,  or  in  any  way,  why  should  we  not  look  for  the  termination  of  the 
naturally  aroused  uterine  excitement,  which  fails  of  its  legitimate  end,  in 
congestion^  inflammation^  and  final  disorganization  ?  This  is  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  any  people — to  all  parents.  In  silence  and  by  suffer- 
ance, these  mighty  evils  are  feeding  on  the  life  blood  of  the  nation  itself. 

Whatever  estimate  may  attach  to  our  opinion,  we  believe  that  not  only 
'ought  these  not  so  to  be,'  but  that  the  public  should  know  it  from  good 
authority.  Such  an  exercise  of  hb  knowledge;  experience  and  true  mor- 
al courage  is  not  only  the  province  but  the  conscientious  duty  of  the  Phy- 
sician ;  expediency  with  its  cold  heart  and  leaden  footed  pace  should  be 
hooted  from  the  path  of  usefulness  and  rectitude.  To  apprehend  ill-ef- 
fects and  danger  to  public  morals  from  telling  the  truth  (especially  when 
it  has  been  too  long  waited  for),  is  both  ik  jtetUis  prindpii  and  as  a  rule 
will  not  obtain.     Rules,  not  exceptions,  are  our  recognized  guides.'' 

The  discussion  has  fairly  begun,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  community 
cannot  fail  to  be  aroused  and  bettered.  Already  are  the  daily  papers 
commenting  on,  and  praising  the  manly  course  of  the  profession  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  we  trust  to  see  followed  everywhere.  The  Boston 
Traveler  thus  closes  a  long  article  in  its  editorial  columns,  on  the  New 
Bedford  debate. 

'^  Public  attention  should  be  drawn  to  this  last  resort  for  getting  rid  of 
the  cost  and  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  young  families.  If  all  our  people 
want  to  be  rich,  no  poor  folks;  if  all  would  have  the  luxury  without  the 
woe  of  life,  let  us  take  some  other  method  than  this  spartan  and  barbaric 
retrogression.  It  would  be  almost  as  well  to  sink  into  the  slough  of  Utah, 
and  be  ^sealed  '  with  the  polluting  caresses  of  the  Deacons  ol  Brigham 
Young's  temple  of  productiveness,  as  for  the  mothers  of  our  land  habit- 
ually to  stain  their  souls  with  the  smothering  of  infant  life.  Its  dai^gcrs  in 
every  and  all  stages  are  not  properly  understood.  It  is  one  which  should 
be  thought  of.  Among  all  the  mischiefs  which  have  arisen  from  our  gre- 
gariousness  in  cities  and  in  hotels;  none  is  more  terrible  than  this ;  terrible 
to  the  mother,  terrible  to  society;  terrible  to  all  concerned." 

We  feel  that  we  may  well  be  pardoned  for  first  speaking  at  length  as 
we  have,  of  the  connection  of  our  Massachusetts  brethren  with  this  sub- 
ject, as  the  war  seems  first  to  have  fairly  begun  with  them ;  and  will  only 
say  in  addition,  that  we  have  personal  knowledge  that  the  evil  is  no  less 
prevalent  in  our  community.  We  have  in  this  Uity,  a  woman  engaged  in 
this  nefarious  occupation  and  with  whom  our  authorities  are  uuwilling  to 
meddle,  on  account  of  her  personal  popularity  as  a  devoutly  pious  personj 
and  we  have  daily  evidences  that  to  pracure  abortion  is  one  of  the  first 
desires  of  a  large  proportion  of  pregnant  women.  Wc  have  no  pardon 
to  ask  for  the  length  of  our  article,  for  wc  feel  it  to  be  a  subject  too  long 
neglected;  and  no  longer  to  be  winked  out  of  sight,     and  wc  will  be  glad 
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to  publish  any  case  which  may  be  presented  us,  where  Abortion  has  been 
produced,  or  attempted. 

Dr.  II.  K.  Storer  has  taken  a  stand  in  this  matter  alike  creditable  to 
his  head  and  his  heart,  and  we  feel  that  be  will  receive  the  hearty  tlutnkE 
of  every  true  physician. 

That  his  efforts  are  appreciated  by  the  profession  at  large,  is  evident, 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
at  its  late  meeting  at  Nashville,  as  Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  *^  on 
Criminal  Abortion,  with  a  view  to  its  general  soppression,"  to  report  next 
year  at  Washington,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest,  that  the  wori^ 
now  begun,  will  be  carried  forward. — New -Hampshire  Jour,  of  3fedidne. 
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West  Feliciana,  La.,  March  28th,  1857. 
Dr.  Dowler  : — Dear  Sir : — The  circnmstances  of  the  body  of  Dr. 
Kane  having  been  ''  embalmed  after  the  method  of  Gannal,''  has  raised 
the  question  in  my  mind  as  to  what  that  method  is  ?  I  am  aware  that  it 
purports  to  be,  the  injection  into  the  arteries  of  the  acetate  of  alumine, 
formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa,  and 
the  acetate  of  lead,  and  throwing  down  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead, 
and  forming  the  acetate  of  alumine,  yet  he  admits  that  this  preparation, 
in  the  course  of  time,  causes  the  subject  to  take  on  '^  all  the  exterior  as- 
pect of  the  negro,''  owing  to  the  lead  still  held  in  solution  combining  with 
the  hydro-sulphuric  acid  disengaged  by  the  decomposition  of  the  body ; 
in  fact,  this  process  seems  only  intended  for  the  preservation  of  bodies 
for  dissection,  as  he  acknowledges  in  more  than  one  place,  that  he  retains 
the  secret  of  embalming  for  his  own  special  use  and  benefit.  As  my 
copy  of  GannaPs  work  on  the  subject  dates  back  to  the  year  1840,  and 
only  gives  (or  pretends  to  give)  his  researches  up  to  1838,  and  that  in  a 
very  (to  me)  obscure  manner,  my  information  may  be  old  ;  and  for  the 
reason,  I  am  induced  to  ask  whether  or  not  his  researches  have  been  con- 
tinued, according  to  promise,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  result  ?  In  fine, 
what  is  the  method  of  Gannal  ?  and  does  any  one  really  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  method  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  climate,  except  those  known  to  possess  the  property  indepen- 
dently of  any  artificial  process  whatever  ?  and  if  so,  what  is  the  method  ? 
An  answer  to  these  queries  through  the  columns  of  the  New  Orleans  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,  would  be  particularly  gratifying  to  me,  and,  no 
doubt,  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers.     Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

W.  T.  COX,  M.  D. 

"  Embalm  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth."— Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 

"  Thy  Tirtnes  are 

The  spices  that  embalm  thee ;  thou  art  far 

More  richly  laid,  and  shalt  more  long  remain 

Still  mummlfiod  within  the  hearts  of  men 

Than  if  to  lift  thoo  in  the  rolls  of  fame 

Each  marble  spoke  thy  shape,  all  brass  thy  name." — Hall. 
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The  Gazeie  MHicalc  de  Paris,  No.  46,  anno  1 85 J,  coQlains  a  rci)ort 
on  the  substances  used  in  embalmiDg  the  dead.  This  report  is  an  ofiicinl 
one  made  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  is 
an  answer  to  the  request  made  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce ;  the  latter  having  consulted  the  academy  agreeably  to  the  advice 
of  the  council  of  health,  in  regard  to  the  interdiction  of  embalming  with 
poisonous  substances.  The  commission  consisting  of  MM.  Orfila,  Bussy, 
Chevallier,  Poiseille,  and  the  reporter,  M.  Caventou.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  dense  translation : 
The  recognized  agents^  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  animal  bodies,  as 
proven  by  numerous  experiments,  are  partly  derived  from  the  mineral 
kingdom  ;  such  are  certain  alkaline  and  earthy  saltS;  as  tho  chlorides  of 
potassium  or  sodium^  the  sulphate  of  soda,  the  nitrate  of  potass,  the  alu- 
minous salts,  etc.,  but  all  such  are  quite  limited  in  their  preservative 
powers,  unless  associated  with  arsenic.  The  use  of  the  metalic  salts, 
such  as  those  of  zinc,  mercury,  lead,  copper  or  iron,  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, poisonous.  Aisenical  preparations  have  been  already  proscribed  by 
a  law  passed  October  29,  1846,  since  which,  corrosive  sublimate  has  been 
much  used  ;  also  the  acetate  of  lead  and  the  salts  of  copper.  The  dan- 
gers incidental  to  the  employment  of  these  poisons^  ought,  as  the  com- 
mission think,  to  exclude  them  from  use  in  embalming  the  dead. 

M.  Bussy  thought  the  report  too  absolute  in  maintaining  that  no  sub- 
stance devoid  of  arsenic  can  be  relied  on.  M.  Gannal  affirmed  the  con- 
trary, and  M.  Chevallier,  who  had  examined  a  great  number  of  prepara- 
tions made  and  intended  for  embalming  the  dead,  found  that  they  con- 
tained no  arsenic.  M.  Bussy  thought  that  the  salts  of  alumina  which  are 
convenient  and  useful  for  embalment  should  not  bo  interdicted. 

M.  Caventou  denied  the  efficacy  of  aluminous  salts  in  embalming,  un- 
less tho  body  be  buried  in  the  earth.  M.  Bussy,  however,  said  that  he 
would  not  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

M.  Or£Ia  said  he  had  examined  M.  Gannal's  preservative  preparations, 
which  he  found  not  lightly  but  very  strongly  charged  with  arsenic.  After 
having  examined  M.  Gannal 's  first  preparation  for  embalming,  M.  G.  di- 
rected the  commission  to  a  second  kind  which  contained  no  arsenic,  but 
which  did  not  preserve  the  body  from  running  into  horrible  rottenness : 
"  Les  cadavres  injectis  avec  ce  liquide  furent  trouvis,  au  ImU  de  qudque 
temps,  horriblemmt  pourris,^^  M.  Orfila  denied  tho  efficacy  of  aluminous 
salts  for  the  purpose  of  embalming  the  dead. 

The  Academy  adopted  the  conclusions  of  the  report,  (Nov.  11,  1851.) 

Some  time  subsequently  to  this  report  of  the  Academy,  the  following 
statement  concerning  M.  Gannal's  reputed  discovery  appeared  in  tho  pub- 
lic journals : 

**  Verijication  of  an  Interesting  JJiscovory, — Dr.  Quesneville,  the  editor 
of  the  Revue  Sdeniifiqut  of  Paris,  in  a  late  number  of  that  journal  gives, 
an  account  of  some  experiments,  at  which  he  was  present,  to  tost  the 
merits  of  a  new  discovery  in  the  art  of  embalming.  'Agreeably  to  the 
invitation,'  he  says;  ^  which  was  addressed  to  us  in  common  with  a  large 
number  of  physicians  and  journalists,  we  were  present  at  the  exhumation 
of  a  body  that  had  been  embalmed  after  the  method  of  Gannal.  This 
took  place  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  La  Chaise,  and  we  were  attracted  by 
no  ordinary  feeling  of  mere  curiosity.  A  recent  report  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  had  called  in  question  the  reality  of  this  discovery,  supposed 
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indisputably  established.  A  public  defiance  bad  been  thus  given  to  this 
celebrated  embalmcr,  who  was  not  slow  in  taking  up  the  glove  thus  thrown 
to  him.  We  found  on  the  spot,  a  lar^e  concourse  of  curious  spectators; 
but  the  family  would  not  consent  to  admit  more  than  six  physicians  out  of 
more  than  150,  who  came  to  ascertain  the  result  of  this  curious  exhuma- 
tion. The  body  in  question,  embalmed  in  1844,  was  found  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  Thus  have  failed,  therefore,  these  inexplicable  ef- 
forts of  this  learned  body,  after  so  short  a  time,  to  destroy  the  reputatioD 
of  a  discovery  extolled  by  their  own  published  testimony.' " 

Embalming,  which  is  very  rarely  practised  in  the  United  States,  la 
deemed  of  great  concernment  in  some  European  countries. 

"  Embalming  in  France — It  is  a  singular  fact,''  says  the  London  Lan- 
cetj  *'  but  nevertheless  true,  that  in  France,  at  the  present  time,  (1844) 
the  higher  and  richer  classes  are  nearly  as  much  in  the  habit  of  embalm- 
ing their  departed  relations  as  were  the  Egyptians,  or  the  inhabitints  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  in  the  days  of  old.  Thp  principal  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  men  of  fonnir  times  and  our  continental  neighbors  is, 
that  the  former  embalmed  their  dead  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
nearly  imperishable,  as  our  museums  can  testify,  under  the  impression 
that  the  soul  remained  noar  the  body  as  long  as  it  retained  its  t<!restrial 
form ;  whilst  the  latter,  who  are  not  much  troubled  with  superstition,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  content  uo  impart  to  their  dead  a  temporary  immu- 
nity from  decay." 

Gr.  R.  Gliddon,  Esq  ,  formerly  U.  S  Consul  at  Cairo,  an  able  Egypto- 
logist, long  a  resident  itt  Egypt,  having  lefl  me  for  perusal,  a  MS.  of  his 
on  Mummies,  I  have  extracted  from  it  the  following  abridged  statements 
of  facts  and  opinions :  "  The  soil  of  Egypt  is  so  profoundly  drenched 
by  inundation,  that  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  no  cemeteries 
were  constructed  on  the  alluvial  plain.  The  dead  were  interred  upon  the 
saiid  at  a  level  high  above  the  river's  utmost  rise,  where  they  rapidly 
dried.  The  towns  were  situated  some  miles  off  from  the  Necropoles, 
The  dead  were  carried  to  the  desert,  which  in  some  cases  lay  ten  to  fif- 
teen miles  off,  and  which  was  used  as  the  primitive  burial  places  before 
the  art  of  mummification  was  introduced- — before  pyramids  and  cata- 
combs were  constructed. 

"  In  summer  the  plague  does  not  occur  along  the  Nile — it  is  a  winter 
and  spring  disease  that  dies  invariably  in  June.  But  the  peculiar  atmos- 
pheric phenomena  of  Egypt  are  then,  such,  that  as  the  heit  is  groar«»^t 
so  the  N.  W.  or  Etesian  blows  highest.  In  fact,  what  with  the  N.  W. 
wind  blowing  up  the  river  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  the  S.  E.  blow- 
ing four  months  down,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  perfect  air  funnel  throu«;li 
which  for  six  months  out  of  the  twelve  the  wind  blows  a  gale  upwards  or 
downwards. 

*'  We  return  to  the  earliest  days  of  Nilotic  ante-monumental  history 
when  the  primitive  wandering  shepherd  transformed  by  time  and  necessity 
into  a  stationary  farmer,  had  witnessed  the  drying  effects  of  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  impregnated  with  Natron^  which  preserved  the  dead  from 
putrefaction  ;  he  was  led  to  use  this  and  baking  or  desiccationy  bitumen, 
bandages,  clothes,  etc.,  and  to  excavate  rocks  and  make  tombs  for  his 
dead. 

"  Mummification  ceased  about  A.  D.  640.  The  Necropoles  of  Mem- 
phis covers  about  twenty-two  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  about  a  mile  in 
breadth  from  E.  W.,  being  the  most  ancient  extant,  , 
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**  Tho  largest  Nccropoles  of  the  Nile  arc  to  be  found  on  the  Vi'esWni 
side  along  the  Lvbian  chain  of  limestone  hills,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
larger  cities.  Sauiira,  the  nearest  to  Memphis,  is  tho  largest.  From  the 
remote  age  of  MtntSy  (whose  reign  cannot  be  brought  down  later  than 
3600  B.  C.,  probably  5000  B.  C.,)  the  city  of  Memphis  continued  to  pour 
out  her  dead  upon  this  vast  emporium  of  bodies,  down  to  from  500  to 
800A.  D. 

"  Great  inconvenience  is  experienced,  now-a-days,  in  Egypt,  owing  to 
the  heat  and  rapid  putrefaction  of  corpses  which  are  in  consequence  hur- 
ried to  the  grave  with  a  celerity  quite  appalling  to  our  European  ideas. 
In  the  plague  of  183tO,  I  spoke  with  a  Nubian  servant  who  was  apparent- 
ly in  good  health  about  12,  m.,  and  by  2  o^clock  his  bier  passed  my  house 
with  the  lugubrious  chant  announcing  his  body's  last  journey  to  the  dust. 
Cases  such  as  these  are  familiar  to  all  in  oriental  countries.  At  Cairo  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  pay  the  last  obsequies  to  friends  whose 
relations  wished  the  corpse  to  be  sent  to  the  Protestant  burial  ground  at 
Alexandria,  to  England,  and  even  to  America,  and  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, and  at  lavish  expense,  in  copper  or  leaden  coffins,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  place  the  corpse  into  them  quickly  enough  to  escape  inconve- 
niences: for  without  ice  it  is  impossible. 

'^  The  invention  of  mummification  obviated  all  difficulties :  the  bodies 
went  instantly  to  the  cmbalmers  as  soon  as  the  breath  had  abandoned 
them;  every  provincial  temple  bad  its  complete  establishment  for  con- 
verting them  into  mummies  at  any  expense  tho  family  chose,  and  after 
about  seventy  days  the  corpses  were  ready  to  be  conveyed  any  distance 
to  the  tombs." 

Although  the  period  of  seventy  days  hero  given  agrees  with  classical 
history,  (Herodotus  and  others)  yet  the  Pentatcuchal  history  proves  that 
Jacob's  body  which  was  embalmed  in  Egypt,  agreeably  to  the  method 
then  in  use  in  that  country,  required  but  forty  days  to  "  fulfil"  the  whole 
term  "  of  those  who  are  embalmed :"  "  And  Joseph  commanded  his  ser- 
vants, the  physicians,  to  embalm  his  father  :  and  the  physicians  embalm- 
ed Israel.  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him  ;  for  so  are  fulfilled  the 
days  of  those  which  are  embalmed." — Gen.  L,,  2,  3. 

Embalmment  among  the  Hebrews  at  a  later  era  is  thus  briefly  indica- 
ted in  sacred  history:  "  And  there  came  also  Nicodemus  (which  at  the 
first  came  to  Jesus  by  night)  and  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  an  hundred  pound  weight.  Then  took  they  the  body  of  JeSus,  and 
wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to 
bury."-- ^5^  John  xiq,  39,  40. 

Mr.  Gliddon  estimates  that  the  Necropoles  of  Memphis  and  Thebes 
held  half  of  the  dead  of  ancient  Egypt  below  the  first  cataract,  and  that 
in  3,000  years,  during  which  mummification  prevailed,  the  number  of 
mummies  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  or  five  hundred  millions, 
*'  all  being  imperishable  save  by  the  hand  of  many 

Tho  average  length  of  mummies,  owing  partly  to  the  desiccation  each 
body  has  undergone,  which  has  contracted  its  true  proportions,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  a  large  race  of  men,  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  five  and  a  half  feet,  when  enveloped  in  their  wrap- 
pers. The  height  of  the  reclining  body  and  the  breadth  across  the  shoul- 
ders one  and  a  half  feet  each. 

"Extraordinary  as  my  assertion  may  seem,  tho  tombs  of  Egypt  exca- 
vated in  the  rook,  are  numerous  enough  to  hold  all  these  mummies. 
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'^  Id  chronological  duration,  mummification  antedates  all  human  history, 
all  monuinontal  records,  and  following  its  phases  down  to  the  fifth  centarj 
after  our  era,  a  period  exceeding  five  thousand  years !'' 

In  a  published  work,  (^Otia  JEgyptiaca)  Mr.  Gliddon  gives  the  prices 
of  Egyptian  Embalments:  ^^  Three  classes  of  mummies;  the  first  of 
which  costs  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  second,  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  third,  or  cheapest,  twenty  dollars ;  some  having 
one  thousand  yards  of  Hncn  weighing  forty-six  pounds,  varying  in  teztarc 
from  good  calico  to  superfine  cambric. 

*'  The  Egyptians  were  under  our  average  size.  The  length  of  life  in 
Egypt,  even  in  days  long  before  Abraham,  being  the  same  as  our  ovo, 
proved  by  innumerable  sepulchral  tablets,  the  reigns  of  kings,  and  the 
skulls  of  mummies." 

The  Pharaonio  embalmers  and  their  successors  and  imitators,  down  to 
M.  Oannal,  stand  at  an  almost  infinite  distance  below  the  late  celebrated 
Italian,  Scgato,  who  possessed  the  art  of  fossilizing  or  petrifying  the  hu- 
man body,  not  excepting  its  softest  tissues,  as  the  viscera,  brain,  etc.— 
There  is,  as  reliable  travelers  assert,  a  table  in  the  museum  of  Florence, 
made  in  mosaic  out  of  the  human  organs,  solid  like  marble,  the  pieces  of 
which  were  prepared  by  Scgato.  He  carried  his  secret  with  him  to  the 
tomb. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  in  this  Journal,  translated  by  Dr. 
M.  M.  Dowlcr  from  the  Jour,  de  Med.  de  JJoitrdeauXy  (July,  1856)  in 
which  will  bo  found  Prof.  Barbet's  account  of  the  method  by  which  M. 
Lapcyrouse  mineralizes  animal  matters  by  the  earthy  chlorides  in  twenty 
to  thirty  hours,  so  that  animal  substances  will  remain  unchanged  for  '^an 
unlimited  time."  This  process,  M.  Lapeyrouso  has  patented.  His  ex- 
periments were  made  before  the  commission  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene 
of  Gironde,  and  should  future  experience  and  the  test  of  time  confirm  all 
that  Prof.  13arbet  of  Bordeaux  lias  said  in  its  favor,  the  discovery  will  not 
only  supersede  all  other  methods  of  embalming  the  dead  and  of  prepar- 
ing anatomical  subjects  for  dissection  or  preservation,  bnt  must  prove 
highly  advantageous  in  an  industrial  and  economical  point  of  view,  and 
the  more  so,  because  it  is  not  attended  with  much  expense. 

The  value  of  this  discovery,  if  discovery  it  be,  cannot  be  definitely 
proven,  except  by  th«  test  of  time.  This  test  is  in  favor  of  the  Egypt- 
ians as  yet,  seeing  that  without  having  used  poisons  dangerous  to  the  liv- 
ing, they  have  preserved  the  dead  for  thousands  of  years.  MM.  Gtinnal, 
Lapcyrouse  and  others,  must  perfect  their  methods  by  excluding  deadly 
poisons,  and  by  awaiting  the  lapse  of  the  forty  centuries  which  J^apolcau 
saw  perched  upon  the  pyramids,  looking  down  upon  the  army  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  pyramids ! 

Baron  Larrey,  the  great  surgeon,  in  his  Military  Memoirs  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  Egypt,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Egyptian  mode 
of  embalming,  yet  he  claims,  nevertheles,  for  the  moderns,  the  highest 
degree  of  success  in  this  behalf,  giving  at  the  same  time  hb  mode,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  the  application  of  corrosive  sublimate,  to  the  fleshy 
parts,  and  then  the  plunging  of  the  whole  body  in  a  solution  of  this  dan- 
gerous poison  for  ninety  or  a  hundred  days.  "  Thus,"  says  he,  "  I  pre- 
served the  body  of  Col.  Morlan,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Austerlifz;  it 
is  still  perfect."  But  it  is  poisoned  i  To  prepare,  to  dissect,  or  to  keep 
such  a  subject  is  not  devoid  of  danger.     Should  any  evil  minded  per^a 
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wish  to  poison  bis  neighbor,  a  bit  of  the  gallant  colonel  might  be  used. 
Besides,  religion  or  affection,  which  gives  rise  to  the  embalment  of  the 
dead,  must  abhor  the  association  cf  the  idea  of  a  beloved  friend  with  a 
deadly  poison ! 

The  following  paper  from  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal  translated 
from  the  Moniieur  des  IJSpUauz^  presents  a  brief  historical  summary  of 
the  art  of  embalming  : 

We  must  go  back  to  the  earliest  ages,  in  order  to  find  the  origin  of 
preserving  bodies,  Jbut  for  its  history  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  those 
traditions  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
covery of  monuments  which  have  escaped  the  destructive  effects  of  time. 
Among  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  embalming  appears  to 
have  been  a  general  custom,  those  holding  the  first  position  were  the 
Etryptians  and  the  inhabitants  of  India.  The  Egyptians  particularly, 
who  left  such  numerous  traces  of  ancient  splendor,  seemed  to  have  wish- 
ed to  perpetuate  themselves  even  in  death,  in  strewing  upon  their  soil 
mummies  as  indi  structiblo  as  the  superb  monuments  which  concealed 
them. 

Historians  and  antiquarians  still  conjecture  on  the  motive  which  led 
these  people  to  prcFcrvo  the  dead  with  so  much  care.  Some  attribute  it 
to  the  belief  that  the  soul,  after  escaping  from  the  body,  wandered  about 
during  3,000  ymrs  to  reenter  it,  and  that,  therefore,  the  destruction  of 
the  iormer  would  compel  it  to  pass  into  the  body  of  an  animal.  The 
more  rational  bilicve  the  practice  to  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
principles  of  hygiene,  one  of  the  branches  of  medicine  that  the  Egypt- 
ians cultivated  with  so  much  success.  For  in  these  hot  regions,  only  re- 
ceiving fertility  from  the  oferflowing  of  the  Nile,  the  decomposition  of 
bodies  deposited  in  the  earth  would  soon  destroy  the  purity  of  the  air, 
and  spread  amorg  the  population  the  seed  of  the  most  virulent  disease. 
It  is  true  that  the  pluccs  destined  for  burial  were  above  the  inundations 
of  the  river,  but  in  these  elevated  places  the  putrefaction  of  bodies  would 
have  been  even  more  fatal ;  for  the  winds  which  prevail  in  these  countries 
in  bringing  puti  id  miasms  from  a  distance  would  have  transported  also 
their  disastrous  effects.  These  considerations  were  too  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  public  health  to  escape  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  those  who  had  it  under  care  ;  thus,  Herodotus  relates,  that  du- 
ring a  period  of  three  thousand  years  Egypt  was  one  of  the  healthiest 
countries  in  the  world.  Now,  subject  to  the  fatal  yoke  of  Mahometanism, 
it  no  longer  enjoys  this  immunity,  but  it  has  become  the  hot-bed  of  the 
plague.  The  various  modes  of  embalming  in  Egypt  might  be  reduced  to 
the  following  operations : 

Ut.  Remove  from  the  body  all  fatty  matters  and  mucous  portions,  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  soda. 

2d.  After  having  well  washed  the  body,  dry  it  in  the  air  or  in  a  stove. 

3d.  Preserve  it  by  employing  bitumen,  balsams,  resins  and  salts. 

4tli.  Surrounding  it  with  numerous  strips  of  cloth,  smeared  with  gum 
or  bitumen. 

The  aromalies  employed  by  the  rich,  were  myrrh,  aloes,  cannella  and 
cassia.     For  the  inferior  classes,  cedar  and  the  bitumen  of  Judea. 

The  duration  of  embalming  varied  from  forty  to  seventy  days,  depend- 
ing much  on  the  drying  of  the  bodies.  When  the  operation  was  finished, 
they  were  enclosed  in  sarcophagi,  and  depobited  in  sepulchral  chambers, 
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iDaooessiblo  to  moisture,  the  temperature  being  maiotaiocd  at  about  S8 
degrees,  Fahr. 

It  is  under  these  favorable  conditions  that  a  great  number  of  mummies 
have  been  preserved  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  now  supply  os  witJi 
sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  embalming  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians. 

The  Indian  mummies,  exhibited  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  appear  to 
have  undergone  an  analogous  preparation  to  those  of  Egypt.  After  em> 
balming,  the  bodies  were  sewed  up  in  the  skin  of  goats,  and  deposited  in 
catacombs. 

In  examining  carefully  the  tissues  oi  mummies,  an  analysis  will  detect 
nitrate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  or  sometimes  sulphate  and  chloride  of  soda, 
or  the  iodides  of  limo  and  magnesia.  During  the  infancy  of  the  art,  dry- 
ing and  aromatic  substances  were  alono  employed  ;  later,  saline  matters 
entered  among  the  ingredients.  Ethiopians,  inhabiting  a  country  richer 
in  gum  than  the  rest  of  the  globe,  were  accustomed  to  enclose  their  body 
in  a  molten  mass  of  this  transparent  matter,  while  the  Scythians  ai^ 
Persians  covered  them  with  an  envelope  of  wax. 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  honey,  and  it  is  related  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  after  death,  was  rubbed  with  honey  before  borial. 

Modern  nations  following  the  example  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  have 
long  practised  evisceration  in  connection  with  the  use  of  a  number  of 
solid  and  fluid  substances  to  preserve  bodies.  Alcohol,  essential  oils,  and 
compound  liniments  are  most  conspicuous ;  balsamic  and  aromatic  pow- 
ders with  saline  substances  are  also  used. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  art  of  embalming  consisted  in  mixing  aromatic 
substances  with  salt,  with  which  the  bodiea  were  filled.  Henry  I.  of 
England  was  thus  embalmed  in  1135  :  long  incisions  were  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  filled  with  this  composition,  then  sewed  up,  the  body 
being  then  enveloped  in  a  beefs  skin  and  enclosed  in  a  coffin.  The  em- 
ployment of  salt  for  the  preservation  of  the  bodies  of  kings,  is  well  known 
in  history,  the  sellers  of  salt  claiming  as  their  right  to  assist  at  the  royml 
funerals,  and  bear  the  bodies  of  the  kings. 

In  1658,  Louis  C.  Bils,  a  noble  of  Holland,  well  skilled  in  anatomy, 
announced  that  he  had  found  a  way  of  preserving  bodies  from  putrefiu;- 
tion  without  evisceration,  so  that  the  form  and  flexibility  of  the  extremities 
being  retained  they  could  be  used  for  dissection.  The  announcement  of 
this  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  first  noble  who  had  given  up  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  anatomy  made  a  great  sensation.  At  the  height  of  his  re- 
nown the  States  of  Brabant  bought  from  him  five  embalmed  subjects  for 
22,000  florins.  Zipoeus,  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  to  whom  they  were  given,  was  appointed  to  receive  the  secret;  but 
a  few  weeks  had  hardly  elapsed  when  the  bodies  became  putrid.  Bils, 
pretending  that  such  a  result  was  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  professors 
who  placed  his  preparations  in  a  damp  situation,  in  order  to  promote  de- 
composition. Bils'  treatment  of  bodies  was  with  himself  eminently  sac- 
cessful;  the  secret  was  buried  with  him. 

Ruysch,  also  a  Dutch  physician  and  anatomist  of  celebrity,  tried  to 
eclipse  his  adversary,  Bils.  He  succeeded  in  injecting  pieces,  which  pre- 
served their  softness,  flexibility  and  color.  His  collection  so  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  that  it  wis  visited  by  all  the  curious  of  Europe.  It  is  said 
that  Peter  the  Great  during  a  visit  to  this  museum,  was  so  attracted  by 
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the  embalmed  body  of  a  little  child,  which  appeared  to  invite  him  with  a 
smile,  that  he  kissed  it.  Kuyseh  sold  his  oolleotion,  at  the  entreaties  of 
Peter  the  Great,  for  30,000  florins.  Although  seventy-nine  years  old,  he 
immediately  recommenced  forming  a  collection;  which  he  succeeded  in 
doing  in  two  years.  In  dying,  in  1731,  he  also  carried  off  with  him  the 
secret  of  his  admirable  injections. 

Darconville  was  the  first  who  discovered,  in  1762,  the  preservative 
properties  of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  illustrious 
Chaussier  for  the  practical  use  of  this  drug  in  preserving  animal  matter. 

Beclard,  chief  of  the  anatomical  works  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of 
Paris,  applied  the  sublimate  in  embalming  bodies.  Charged  with  preser- 
ving the  body  of  a  young  man  who  died  with  hectic  fever,  (the  parents 
refusing  to  have  the  body  opened,)  after  making  numerous  punctures  and 
incisions  in  every  portion  oi  the  body,  he  placed  it  in  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  in  which  it  was  kept  for  two  months.  When  taken  out,  it 
was  dried  for  a  few  days,  and  then  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  where  it  re- 
mained for  a  year  without  smell,  or  the  slightest  appearance  of  alteration. 
It  was  then  given  to  the  family.  The  skin  was  discolored  grayish,  and 
the  features  were  somewhat  changed  from  the  thinning  of  the  lips,  cheeks, 
eyelids  and  ears. 

Bugliaretti,  an  Italian  physician,  united  arsenic  with  sublimate.  He 
injected  with  this  solution  the  primitive  carotid  artery,  the  right  jugular 
vein,  the  externul  iliac  on  both  sides,  and  by  using  a  trocar,  he  forced  the 
fluid  into  the  thorax  an^  abdomen.  The  results  obtained,  appeared  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  preceding. 

Dr.  Tranchiua,  of  Naples,  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  Italy  for  pre- 
serving bodies.  His  method  consisted  in  an  injection  of  a  solution  com- 
posed of  4  lbs.  of  arsenic  in  10  lbs.  of  water.  This  mode  of  preservation, 
very  dangerous  for  dissectors,  did  not  serve  the  purpose  of  embalming, 
for  the  body  became  livid  and  atrophied  in  drying,  till  only  a  skeleton  re- 
mained, covered  with  skin  from  which  the  cuticle  had  peeled. 

In  1822,  M.  Gannal,  manufacturer  of  glue,  discovered  that  a  solution 
of  salt  and  alum  would  prevent  fermentation.  With  this  mixture  in  con- 
nection with  a  small  quantity  of  arsenite  of  soda,  he  injected  the  body 
of  a  child,  which  was  lefl  on  the  tables  of  the  Morgue  for  three  months, 
and  from  which  he  attained  a  great  reputation. 

It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  chloride  of  zinc  was  first  used  in  England 
for  preserving  animal  matters.  Sucquet  took  out  a  patent  for  preserving 
pieces,  by  first  inj  acting  them  with  sulphate  of  soda,  and  then  plunging 
them  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

M.  Granger  had  been  previously  acquainted  with  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  a  young  savant,  M.  Gratiolet,  conserva- 
tor of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  had  tried  it  for 
preserving  anatomical  pieces.  After  numerous  experiments  he  abandon- 
ed this  salt,  which  did  not  preserve  sufficiently,  as  the  tissues  became  dis- 
colored. The  skin  resembled  parchment,  and  the  muscles  diminished 
more  than  a  third  of  their  volume.  Although  injections  of  salt  tried  at 
the  anatomical  rooms  in  Paris  were  unsuccessful,  it  is  still  used  by  anato- 
mists in  preserving  subjects. 

Dr.  Roux,  of  Nimes,  teaches  the  following  system  :  It  is  impossible  to 
find  an  antiseptic,  which  will  preserve  all  subjects.  The  following  cir- 
cumstances should  be  taken  into  consideration :  1st.  The  constitution  of 
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tbc  subject.  2d.  The  cause  of  death.  3d.  The  tcinperalurc.  Anato- 
mists must  have  daily  observed  in  the  dissectiug  room,  (hat  putrefaction  b 
differently  produced  :  in  some  subjects  it  shows  itself  with  extreme  rapid- 
ity, in  others,  some  days  elapse,  and  a  few  might  be  kept  for  even  weeks, 
withou*:  much  decompositioa.  From  this  fact,  he  concludes  that  the 
choice  of  an  antiseptic  agent  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  substance 
which  it  is  intended  to  preserve — that  is  to  say,  upon  each  subject — 
should  be  chemically  treated  according  to  the  constitution,  cause  of  death, 
and  influence  of  temperature.  Af^er  long  experience,  this  anatomist 
lays  down  tho  following  rules : 

A  young  animal  is  best  preserved  by  using  a  sulphate  ;  a  sulphite  for 
an  animal  at  puberty  ;  and  a  chloride  for  an  adult ;  and  lastly,  to  prevent 
mould  from  appearing  on  the  surfaces  pour  over  them  either  some  essen- 
tial oil,  ether,  or  chloroform.  There  is  no  universal  antiseptic  agent.  By 
following  these  rules,  astonishing  results  will  be  obtained. 

Preservation  of  Iluman  Bodies. — ^No  people  have  succeeded  so  well  as 
the  ancient  Egyptians  in  preserving  the  bodies  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives from  decomposition.  We  have  been  at  the  vast  Necropolis  of  Sak- 
kara,  and  watched  the  process  of  dragging  up  the  mummies  from  tbc  deep 
pits  in  which  they  had  rested  for  at  least  three  thousand  if  not  four  thoo- 
sand  years.  The  restless  Bedouin  Arabs  have  been  carrying  on  the  re- 
volting occupation  of  rifling  those  deep,  capacious  vaults  in  which  many 
hundred  bodies  were  artistically  packed,  several  centuries,  for  the  sake  of 
the  jewelry,  shoes,  caps  and  specimens  of  ancient  arts  that  are  thus 
brought  to  light ;  and  although  the  business  is  still  actively  pursued,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  there  will  be  any  apparent  diminution  of  mummies  a 
thousand  years  hence. 

This  not  merely  demonstrates  tho  denseness  of  the  Nilotic  population 
through  a  long  series  of  Pharaonic  ages,  but  also  the  universal  custom  of 
embalming  all  the  dead.  Indeed,  the  same  care  bestowed  in  the  mum- 
mification of  human  beings  in  Egypt,  whether  from  religious  or  hygienic 
views,  was  also  extended  to  dogs,  cats,  birds,  •crocodiles,  etc.,  so  that 
countless  millions  will  not  over  express  the  number  still  remaining  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  a  proof  of  all  that  might  bo  collected 
on  this  curious  and  interesting  subject. 

A  strong  desire  was  evinced  both  in  Franco  and  England,  to  prevent 
the  decay  of  their  early  sovereigns,  but  their  efforts,  based  upon  no  sci- 
entific principles,  were  very  imperfect,  so  that  it  was  quite  rare  to  find  a 
well-preserved  body  in  any  of  the  royal  vaults  in  Europe.  Generally 
they  are  in  deep,  damp  places,  under  floors,  or  beneath  low,  massive 
arches,  where  no  rays  of  sunlight  ever  appear,  to  dissipate  the  sweating 
moisture  that  corrupts  whatever  is  placed  within  the  gloomy  resting-places 
of  kings  and  potentates. 

Tho  royal  vaults  in  which  the  whole  line  of  electors,  emperors,  empress- 
es and  the  families  of  the  rulers  of  the  Austrian  empire  are  placed  for 
the  sleep  of  death,  are  dry,  tolerably  light  and  admirably  ventilated. — 
What  the  condition  of  the  bodies  may  be  in  their  costly  sarcophagio  and 
metallic  coffins  is  of  course  unknown,  as  no  mention  is  extant  of  any  ex- 
plorations for  ascertaining. 

The  sarcophagus  in  which  the  augnst  remains  of  Maria  Theresa  were 
laid — which  was  constructed  under  her  own  eyes,  at  an  eqormous  cost,  is 
a  massive  metallic  structure  occupying  as  much  spaco  on  the  floor  as  a 
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largo-sized  bedstead.  It  is  about  &vq  feet  high,  having  magDificent  me- 
tallio  stataary  at  the  corners,  with  curiously  draped  and  winged  figures  as 
accompaniments.  The  Duke  of  Beiohstadt,  the  son  of  Napoleon  Ic 
Grand,  is  in  a  plain,  unadorned  metallic  coffin,  resting  on  a  stool  at  the 
side  of  the  wall.  It  has  a  dull  metallic  appearance,  like  tarnished  iron. 
Possibly  it  may  be  zinc. 

The  Empress  Louisa  Maria,  the  second  wife  of  Napoleon,  the  mother 
of  Beiohstadt,  who  died  reijgning  Duchess  of  Parma,  is  in  a  similar  look- 
ing coffin,  placed  in  a  like  position  a  few  feet  from  her  son. 

But  of  all  the  modern  final  reposing  places  of  royalty  we  have  person- 
ally examined,  those  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  are  the  most  gorgeous  and 
extraordinary  in  all  respects.  It  would  require  a  more  severe  examina- 
tion of  packed-away  manuscripts,  written  over  the  mouldering  remains  of 
those  ferocious  monsters, — from  Mahomet  the  Second  to  Manomond  the 
Second,  the  father  of  the  present  Pedisha,  /Vbdel  Mejid,  than  we  care  to 
nndertake,  for  particulars,  and  thus  we  dose  those  hasty  observations  by 
showing  the  condition  of  some  of  the  kings  of  England  during  eventful 
historical  periods. 

The  English  evidently  desired  to  so  protect  the  bodies  of  their  early 
and  later  kings  that  they  should  resist  the  ehemical  tendency  to  decom- 
position. They  partially  succeeded  in  a  few  instances,  only,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  collection  of  facts. 

King  Edward  I.  died  in  July,  1307,  and  notwithstanding  his  injunctions, 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  October  of  the  same  year.  It  is 
recorded  that  he  was  embalmed,  and  orders  for  renewing  the  cere-cloth 
about  his  body  were  issued  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  lY. 
The  tomb  of  this  Monarch  was  opened,  and  his  body  examined  in  Janu- 
ary, 1774,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  afler  it  had  been 
buried  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years.  The  following  account  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  contemporaneous  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  : 

'^  Some  gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  being  desirous  to 
see  how  far  the  actual  state  of  Edward  First's  body  answered  to  the  me- 
thods taken  to  preserve  it,  obtained  leave  to  open  the  large  stone  sarco- 
phagus, in  which  it  is  known  to  have  been  deposited,  on  the  north  side  of 
Edward  the  Confessor's  chapel.  This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  2,  1774,  when  in  a  coffin  of  yellow  stone  they  found  the 
royal  body  in  perfect  preservation,  inclosed  in  two  wrappers ;  one  of  them 
was  of  gold  tissue,  strongly  waxed,  and  fresh,  the  other  and  outermost 
considerably  decayed.  The  corpse  was  habited  in  a  rich  mantle  of  pur- 
ple, paned  with  white,  and  adorned  with  ornaments  of  gilt  metal,  studed 
with  red  and  blue  stones  and  pearls.  Two  similar  ornaments  lay  on  tho 
hands.  The  mantle  was  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by  a  magnificent 
fibula  of  the  same  metal,  with  the  same  stones  and  pearls.  His  face  had 
over  it  a  silken  coverings  so  fine,  and  so  closely  fitted  to  it,  as  to  preserve 
the  features  entire.  Bound  his  temples  was  a  gilt  cornet  of  fleurs  de  lys. 
In  his  hands,  which  were  also  entire,  were  two  sceptres  of  gilt  metal; 
that  in  the  right  surmounted  by  a  cross  fleure,  that  in  tho  left  by  throe 
clusters  of  oak  leaves,  and  a  dove  on  a  globe  ;  this  sceptre  was  about  five 
feet  long.  The  feet  were  enveloped  in  the  mantle  and  other  coverings, 
but  sound,  and  tho  toes  distinct.  The  whole  length  of  the  corpse  was 
five  feet  two  inches." 

Edward  I.  died  at  Bnrgh-upon-Sands,  in  Cumbealand,  on  his  way  to 
Scotland,  July  7,  1307,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
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ADOther  iDstanoe  of  partial  preflervation,  is  that  of  the  body  of  King 
Charles  I.,  who  was  beheaded  by  his  subjects  in  1649.  The  remains  of 
this  nnfortanato  monarch  are  known  to  have  been  carried  to  Windsor, 
and  there  interred  by  his  friends  without  pomp,  in  a  hasty  and  private 
ra  anner.  It  is  stated  in  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  that  when 
his  son,  Charles  II.;  was  desirous  to  remove  and  re-inter  his  corpse  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  it  could  not  by  any  search  be  found.  In  o^nstinct- 
ing  a  mausoleum  at  Windsor  in  l8l3,  under  the  direction  of  George  IV-, 
then  Prince  Regent,  an  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  royal  body. 
The  workmen,  m  forming  a  subterraneous  passage  under  the  choir  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  accidentally  made  an  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  vanlt 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  On  looking  through  this  opening  it  was  found  to 
contain  three  coffinS;  instead  of  two,  as  had  been  supposed.  Two  of 
these  were  ascertained  to  be  the  coffins  of  Henry  YIII.  and  of  his 
queen,  Jane  Seymour.  The  other  was  formally  examined,  after  per- 
mission obtained,  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  in  presence  of  several  members 
of  the  royal  family,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  The  account  since 
published  by  Sir  Henry,  corroborates  the  one  which  had  been  given  by 
Mr.  Herbert,  a  groom  of  King  Charles's  bedchamber,  and  is  published  in 
Wood's  Athense  Oxoniensis. 

"  On  removing  the  pall,"  (says  the  account,)  **  a  plain  leaden  coffin 
presented  itself  to  view,  with  no  appearance  of  ever  having  been  inclosed 
in  wood,  and  bearing  an  inscription,  '  King  Charles,  1648,'  in  lar^e,  legi- 
ble characters,  on  a  scroll  of  lead  encircling  it.  A  square  opening  was 
then  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lid,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  a 
clear  insight  into  its  contents.  These  were,  an  internal  wooden  coffin, 
very  mucn  decayed,  and  the  body  carefully  wrapped  up  in  cere-doth, 
into  the  folds  of  which  a  quantity  of  unctuous  matter,  mixed  with  resin, 
as  it  seemed,  had  been  melted,  so  as  to  exclude,  as  effectually  as  possible, 
the  external  air.  The  coffin  was  completely  full,  and,  from  the  tenacity 
of  the  cere-cloth,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  detaching  it  snccess- 
fully  from  the  parts  which  it  enveloped.  Wherever  the  unctuous  matter 
had  insinuated  itself,  the  separation  of  the  cere-cloth  was  easy ;  and 
where  it  came  off,  a  correct  impression  of  the  features  to  which  it  had 
been  applied,  was  observed.  At  length  the  whole  face  was  disengaged 
from  its  covering.  The  complexion  of  the  skin  of  it  was  dark  and  dis- 
colored. The  rorehead  and  temples  had  lost  little  or  nothing  of  their 
muscular  substance  ;  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  was  gone  ;  but  the  left  eye, 
in  the  first  moment  of  exposure,  was  open  and  full,  though  it  vanished 
almost  immediately ;  and  the  pointed  beard,  so  characteristic  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  was  perfect.  The  shape  of  the  face 
was  a  long  oval ;  many  of  the  teeth  remained  ;  and  the  left  ear,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interposition  of  the  unctuous  matter  between  it  and  the 
cere-cloth;  was  found  entire. 

'^  It  was  difficult,  at  this  moment,  to  withhold  a  declaration  that,  not- 
withstanding its  disfigurement,  the  countenance  did  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  coins,  the  busts,  and  especially  to  the  picture  of  King 
Charles  the  First,  by  Vandyke,  by  which  it  had  been  made  familiar  to  us. 
It  is  true  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  of  this  interesting  sight  were 
well  prepared  to  receive  this  impression  ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  such  a 
facility  of  belief  had  been  occasioned  by  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  Her- 
bert's narrative,  every  part  of  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  invcsti- 
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gatioD,  so  far  as  it  had  advanced;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  shape 
of  the  face,  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  and  the  beard;  are  the  most  important 
features  by  which  resemblance  is  determined. 

'^  When  the  head  had  been  entirely  disengaged  from  the  attachments 
which  confined  it,  it  was  found  to  be  loose,  and  without  any  difficulty  was 
taken  out  and  held  up  to  view.  The  back  part  of  the  scalp  was  entirely 
perfect,  and  had  a  remarkably  fresh  appearance  ;  the  pores  of  the  skin 
being  most  distinct,  and  the  tendons  and  ligaments  of  the  neck  were  of 
considerable  substance  and  firmness.  The  hair  was  thick  at  the  back  part 
of  the  head;  and  in  appearance  nearly  black.  Ayportion  of  it,  which  has 
since  been  cleaned  and  dried,  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  brown  color.  That 
of  the  beard  was  a  redder  brown.  On  the  back  part  of  the  head  it  was 
not  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  had  probably  been  cat  so  short  for 
the  convenience  of  the  executioner,  or  perhaps  by  the  piety  of  friends 
soon  after  death,  in  order  to  furnish  memorials  of  the  unhappy  king. 

'^  On  holding  up  the  head,  to  examine  the  place  of  a  separation  from 
the  body,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  had  evidently  retracted  themselves 
considerably;  and  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  was  found  to  be  cut 
through  its  substance  transversely,  leaving  the  surfaces  of  the  divided 
portions  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  an  appearance  which  could  have  been 
produced  only  by  a  heavy  blow,  inflicted  with  a  very  sharp  instrument, 
and  which  furnished  the  last  proof  wanting  to  identify  King  Charles  the 
First." 

The  foregoing  are  two  of  the  most  successful  instances  of  posthumous 
preservation.  The  care  taken  in  regard  to  some  other  distinguished  per 
soua^es  has  been  less  fortunate  in  its  result.  The  coffin  of  Henry  YIII. 
was  inspected  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Charles,  and  was  found  to 
contain  nothing  but  the  mere  skeleton  of  that  king.  Some  portions  of 
beard  remained  on  the  chin,  but  there  was  nothing  to  discriminate  the 
personage  contained  in  it. 

During  the  present  century,  the  sarcophagus  of  King  John  has  also 
been  examined.  It  contained  little  else  than  a  disorganized  mass  of 
earth.  The  principal  substances  found,  were  some  half  decayed  bones, 
a  few  vestiges  of  cloth  and  leather,  and  a  long,  rusty  piece  of  iron,  appa- 
rently the  remains  of  the  sword-blade  of  that  monarch. — The  Medical 
World. 

Revival  of  Urn-Burial :  By  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal. — A  curious  discussion  has  been  raised  by  the  Academic  of  MM- 
ecine  of  Paris,  on  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  Several  of  the 
leading  Paris  journals,  particularly  the  "  Presse"  and  the  "  Si^cle,"  de- 
fend with  great  boldness  the  assertion  of  the  Academic,  that  the  vicinity 
of  P^re  la  Chaise  and  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre  is  gradually  introdu* 
oing  new  diseases  amongst  the  working  classes  ;  and  that  in  summer  time, 
the  hospitals  aro  crowded  with  the  victims  of  pestilence  engendered  by 
the  fowl  air  of  the  graveyards  in  the  neighborhoods  of  Paris.  The  dis- 
cussion is  likely  to  lead  to  some  result  and  to  become  a  party  question ; 
for  a  new  journal,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  this  one  question,  has  just  ap- 
peared. This  journal,  called  "  La  Cremation,"  is  edited  by  two  of  the 
first  writers  of  the  '^  Presse,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  government.  M.  Alexandre  Bonneau  propo- 
ses to  replace  all  cemeteries  adjoining  to  all  great  cities  by  an  edifice  to 
be  denominated  a  ''  sarcophagus.^'    This  edifice  to  occupy  the  highest 
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spot  of  ground  in  the  city,  '^  where  the  corpses  of  both  rich  and  poor 
should  be  conveyed,  there  to  be  laid  out  on  a  metallic  tablet,  which,  sli- 
ding by  an  instantaneous  movement  into  a  concealed  furnace,  would  cause 
the  whole  body  to  bo  consumed  in  the  space  of  a  tow  minutes. ''  With 
true  French  instinct,  M.  Bonneau  proceeds  to  urge  not  only  tho  utility  to 
the  public,  but  also  the  interests  of  art  in  this  new  method  of  disposing  of 
the  dead,  for  he  points  out  with  great  complacency  the  new  element  of 
prosperity  to  the  artists  existing  in  tho  furnishing  of  funeral  urns,  which 
he  declares  would  soon  open  a  new  source  of  expense  and  luxury  to  the 
rich.  *'For  who  would  not  love  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  his  ancestor? 
The  funeral  urn  would  soon  be  found  to  replace  on  our  consoles  and  man- 
tel-pieces, the  present  ornaments  of  bronze  clock  and  china  vases  now 
found  there.''  All  this  may  seem  a  misplaced  pleasantry  to  English 
minds ;  but  in  Paris,  these  things  find  serious  men  to  write  and  fight  in 
their  defence ;  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  rather  startled  on  reading  the 
sanitary  report  which  first  led  to  their  discussion.  ''  Tho  vicinity  of  the 
cemeteries  is  a  constant  source  of  mortality.  No  matter  from  what  quar- 
ter the  wind  blows,  it  must  bring  over  Paris  the  putrid  emanations  d 
P^re  la  Chaise,  of  Montmartre,  or  M ontparnasse ;  and  the  very  water 
which  we  drink,  being  impregnated  with  tho  same  poisonous  matter,  ve 
become  the  prey  of  new  and  frightful  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  to 
which  thousands  of  both  sexes  fall  victims  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of 
every  year.  Thus  the  angim  coiunneuse^  which  baffles  the  skill  of  all  our 
most  experienced  medical  men,  and  which  carries  off  its  victims  in  a  few 
hours,  is  traced  to  the  absorption  of  the  vitiated  air  into  the  windpipe, 
and  has  been  observed  to  rage  with  the  greatest  violence  in  those  quarters 
situate  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and,  consequently,  the  nearest  to  the 
cemeteries." 

The  latter  argument  has  created  many  converts  to  tho  opinions  of  M. 
Alexander  Bonneau  ;  and  the  first  number  of  ^'  La  Cremation''  has  ex- 
cited much  interest.  After  a  long  interval  of  deseutude,  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's  "  Urn-burial"  may  come  to  bo  consulted  as  a  work  for  practical 
details — and  the  urns  in  our  museums,  instead  of  representing  obsolete 
utensib,  may  become  models  for  those  vases  which  present  such  charms 
for  M.  Bonneau.  Perhaps,  however,  the  vase  theory  is  a  step  too  far  in 
advance,  and  the  Parisians,  if  they  sec  theit  way  to  consumption  by  fire, 
may  prefer  burying  the  ashes  of  their  friends  in  tho  earth,  as  was  done 
with  the  remains  of  Shelley's  burned  body,  rather  than  that  the  dust  of 
humanity,  however  rich  the  enclosing  caskets,  should  be  chimney  orna- 
ments in  drawing-rooms. 

The  utilitarian  character  of  the  English,  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
fanciful  temperament  of  the  French,  is  exemplified  in  the  mode  of  inter- 
ment adopted  in  the  case  of  the  late  Sir  William  Temple,  as  detailed  in 
the  ^*  Times"  some  days  ago.  The  body  was  interred  in  a  bed  of  char- 
coal, whilst  the  gases  from  the  coffin  are  conducted  by  a  pipe  to  the  out- 
side of  the  church.  The  leading  journal  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
conserving  influence  thus  exercised  on  the  lungs  of  worshippers ;  but  we 
are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  the  benefits  of  the  system.  It  may  do  in  rare 
instances  of  intra-mural  burial,  but  if  universally  adopted,  congregations 
would  be  saved  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public.  Cremation  is  a 
process  to  which  the  British  mind  will  not  soon  bo  reconciled,  and  the 
only  graveyard  reform   presently  within  reacli  is  distant  cemeteries  and 
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deep  sepulture  amougst  charcoal  or  other  deodorizing  substance.^. — Abs. 
Med.  Sci.  No.  24. 

Dr.  Londe,  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  JRerttc  rf«  TMrap  MM,  Chirurg,,  TNov.  and  Dec,  IS56,) 
several  papers  of  interest  upon  the  cemeteries  of  Paris  in  relation  to  the 
modes  of  interment,  ezhumations;  hygienic  influences,  etc.  Emanations 
from  putrefying  animal  bodies,  he  avers,  cause,  when  concentrated,  ver- 
tigo, malaiscy  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  fainting,  asphyxia,  and  death. 
Hence,  he  argues  against  the  former  practice  of  burying  saints  and  others 
under  the  alters  of  the  churches— a  practice,  which,  in  1744,  a  Huguenot 
professor  of  Montpellier  was  bold  enough  to  oppose  as  not  only  inconve- 
nient but  dangerous  to  health. 

In  1776  the  government  of  France  restricted  the  privilege  of  burial  in 
the  churches  to  a  few  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy.  In  1804  this 
practice  wa5  wholly  interdicted,  not  only  as  to  the  churches  but  in  regard 
to  the  densely  inhabited  or  central  districts  of  cities. 

Interment  in  towns,  in  churchyards,  within  the  walls  and  under  the  al- 
tars of  churches,  is  attributable  to  chris'ians  rather  than  pagans.  This 
pefnicious  practice,  which  originated  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  acra,  was 
directly  at  variance  with  the  more  salubrious  method  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  namely,  cremation  or  burning,  togeth- 
er with  the  interment  of  the  ashes  and  burnt  bones  without  the  cities. 
The  burning  of  the  dead  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was  an  almost  invari- 
able practice ;  even  their  monumental  cenotaphs  did  not  contain  dead 
bodies  at  all.  Among  the  Romans  all  the  dead  were  not  burned.  Many 
were  interred  in  the  ground  but  always  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cities. 
The  early  christians,  who  were  opposed  to  cremation,  and  who  at  first 
adopted  the  Hebrew  method  of  burying  in  the  earth,  sometimes  in  vast 
excavations  or  caves,  viewing  the  body  as  resting  only  for  a  time  in  the 
grave,  in  anticipation  of  ^^  the  resurrection  and  the  life/^  from  the  best 
motives  deposited  their  dead  in  the  vicinity  of  churches,  and  finally  in  the 
churches  themselves.  This  honor  was,  however,  restricted  to  personages 
illustrious  for  their  piety  or  position.  The  genius  of  philanthropy  guided 
by  lights  of  science  is  now  directed  towards  the  correction  of  this  insalu- 
brious practice,  and  its  total  abandonment  may  be  expected  at  no  very 
remote  period. 

Of  a  Parisian  cemetery,  Phre  la  Chaise,  the  author  of  "  the  American 
in  Paris"  (1839)  says  :  "thirty  years  ago  it  had  only  fourteen  tombs." 
Garter,  in  his  letters,  says  ''  that  this  cemetery,  made  by  Napoleon,  was 
opened  for  the  first  burial,  May  21,  1814,  and  that  by  the  year  1825,  it 
had  received  one  hundred  thousand  dead.  It  contains  seventy  acres,  be- 
ing three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  upon  the  declivity  of  Mount 
St.  Louis,  having  rocks,  hills,  vales,  shade,"  etc. 

The  first  named  work  gives  a  summary  of  the  regulations  for  the  inhu- 
mation of  the  dead  in  towns  and  cities :  "  All  cemeteries  are  required  to 
be  located  beyond  or  without  the  towns,  avoiding;  low,  wet,  confined  situ- 
ations. The  dead  bodies  are  to  be  covered  with  at  Ica.si  four  feet  of 
earth,  with  four  feet  interval  between  each,  and  two  i'uet  u*  the  head  and 
foot,  about  fifty-two  square  feet  for  each  corpse.  The  g^avc.^  arc  disposed 
of  in  perpetuity,  or  in  temporary  sessions  of  six  years  ;  the  former  at 
twenty-five  dollars  per  metre  of  three  feet,  two  metres  being  required  for 
a  grave,  and  the  latter  at  ten  dollars  ;  tlio.se  being  di.^iposabla  anew  at  th^ 
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end  of  the  term,  the  first  parohaser  having  the  refosal.  All  the  fnnerals 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  company^  who  have  their  office,  keep  a  register  of 
the  dead,  attend  alt  wants^  carriages,  grave-diggers,  weepers,  etc.  Thej 
have  a  fixed  price  for  the  rich,  which  enables  them  to  bary  the  poor  for 
nothing." 

Dr.  Londe  says^  that  although  the  bodies  are  destroyed  in  two  years, 
the  grants,  for  greater  security,  in  this  behalf^  now  extend  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year.  He  says  that  in  the  cemetery  Montpamasse,  one  handred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  have  been  interred  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  fifty  years  it  will  have  received  five  hundred  thousand  dead  bodies. 

Interment  in  the  fosses  (graves)  is  the  most  usual  mode  in  Paris.  Bo- 
dies buried  in  vaults  (caveaux)  sometimes  become  desiccated  or  mummi- 
fied, in  positions  favorable  to  the.  drying  process.  Examples  of  this  kind 
of  mummification  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurred  in  the  vaults 
in  Now  Orleans.  In  the  Catholic  cemetery,  No.  2,  as  the  sexton  inform- 
ed the  writer  in  1840,  there  had  been  a  vault  opened  in  the  upper  tier, 
where  was  found  the  body  of  a  man  which  had  been  long  entombed,  and 
which  had  never  undergone  putrefaction.  It  was  drv,  but  otherwise  little 
changed ;  the  eyes,  though  desiccated,  remained ;  the  hair  and  whiskers, 
firmly  set ;  the  color  of  the  skin,  natural. 

In  dilapidated  tombs,  when  the  coffins  had  been  placed  on  or  near  the 
ground,  I  found  that  the  bones  not  yet  wholly  decomposed,  might  be 
crushed  into  a  coarse  powder  by  grasping  them  in  the  hand.  The  bones 
of  a  Frenchman  aged  49^  buried  in  1809,  and  those  of  a  man  aged  22, 
buried  in  1815,  crumbled  into  dust  from  very  slight  pressure;  of  their 
coffins  not  a  vestige  remained. 

In  the  vaults  of  the  New  Orleans  cemeteries,  a  body  buried  in  the 
summer  is  generally  decomposed  in  three  months ;  if  buried  in  the  winter, 
six  months  may  bo  often  required  to  separate  the  bones,  and  dissipate  the 
offensive  gases.  At  all  seasons,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  foeted  emana- 
tions are  apt  to  abound.  Owing  to  heat  and  humidity,  mahogany  coffins 
seldom  last  two  years  ;  those  of  cypress  have  been  found  perfectly  sound 
after  thirteen  years. 

The  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  rivals  that  of  the  Nile  in  whatsoever  may 
bo  inconvenient  and  insalubrious  in  connection  with  inhumation.  If  cre- 
mation should  ever  become  customary,  it  will  be  more  suitable  foi  New 
Orleans  than  for  most  cities.  Whether  New  Orleans  is,  or  is  not  the  best 
place  to  live  in,  is  an  open  question,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  places  for  such  as  desire  a  cheap,  dry,  convenient,  and 
comfortable  grave. 

The  greatest  anniversary  in  New  Orleans  is  that  of.  the  First  of  No- 
vember— All  Saints'  Day — when  the  city  pours  its  living  masses  into  the 
Catholic  cemeteries,  either  as  mourners  for  the  dead  or  spectators  of  the 
gorgeous  decorations  of  the  tombs — a  social  feature  highly  characteristic 
of  this  as  compared  with  any  other  city  of  the  Republic.  At  this  season, 
which  is  usually  dry  and  comparatively  cool,  the  decomposition  of  the 
dead  is  considerably  retarded,  and  the  offensive  emanations  are  no  longer 
insupportable.  Yet  at  all  seasons,  offensive  sases  escape  and  spread 
throa^rh  the  air,  as  the  dead  are  interred  not  in  bnt  above  the  ground. 
The  defective  construction  of  the  tombs  and  vaults,  the  perviousness,  po- 
r)ity,  ehvation  and  fissures,  and  even  falling  of  the  brick  walls,  in  which 
sometimes  wood  is  used,  the  bad  quality  or  temporary  duration  of  the 
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mortar,  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  and  the  heat  of  the  bud,  all  coiubiuc  to 
favor  the  escape  of  foDtid  gases,  which  are  at  least  repulsive,  even  should 
they  not  be  so  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  city,  as  some  writers  have 
supposed.  At  all  seasons,  and  at  unexpected  hours,  mourners  will  some- 
times visit  and  continue  long  at  these  tombs,  pouring  out  the  saddef.t  la- 
mentations, as  I  have  witnessed,  myself  unperceived,  while  making  sta- 
tistical researches  into  monumentel  histories  of  the  dead. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  sanitary  influences  of  the  New  Orleans 
cemeteries,  it  may  be  remarked  that  thehr  moral  aspect  is,  perhaps,  con- 
formable to  the  French  type,  as  set  forth  by  a  celebrated  authoress  of 
England,  whose  mortal  tableau  of  the  cemetery  of  Ph'e  la  Chaise  will 
close  this  panorama  of  the  tomb  : 

'*  Many  groups  in  deep  mourning  were,  wandering  among  the  tombs;  so 
many,  indeed,  that  when  he  turned  aside  from  one,  with  the  reverence 
one  always  feels  disposed  to  pay  to  sorrow,  we  were  sure  to  encounter  an- 
other. This  manner  of  lamenting  in  public  seems  so  strange  to  us  I  How 
would  it  be  for  a  shy  English  mother,  who  sobs  inwardly  and  hides  the 
aching  sorrow  in  her  heart's  core — how  would  she  bear  to  bargain  at  the 
public  gate  for  a  pretty  garland,  then  enter  amid  an  idle  throng,  with  the 
toy  hanging  on  her  finger,  and,  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  chose  to  look, 
suspend  it  over  the  grave  of  her  lost  child  ?  An  English  woman  surely 
must  lose  her  reason  either  before  or  after  such  an  act ;  if  it  were  not 
the  effect  of  madness,  it  would  be  the  cause  of  it.  Yet  such  is  the  effect 
of  habit,  or  rather  of  the  different  tone  of  manners  and  of  mind  here, 
that  one  may  daily  and  hourly  see  parents,  most  devoted  to  children  du- 
ring their  lives,  and  most  heartbroken  when  divided  from  them  by  death, 
perform  with  streaming  eyes  these  public  lamentations.  It  nevertheless  is 
impossible,  let  the  manner  of  it  differ  from  our  own  as  much  as  it  may, 
to  look  at  the  freshly  trimmed  flowers,  the  garlands  and  all  the  pretty  to- 
kens of  tender  care  which  meet  the  eye  in  every  part  of  this  wide-spread 
mass  of  moral  nothingness,  without  feeling  that  real  love  and  real  sorrow 
have  been  at  work. 

'^  One  small  enclosure  attracted  my  attention  as  at  once  the  most  ^'- 
zarre  and  the  most  touching  of  all.  It  held  the  little  grassy  tomb  of  a 
young  child,  planted  round  with  choice  flowers,  and  crucifix  and  other  re- 
ligious emblems,  several  common  play-things,  which  had  doubtless  been 
the  latest  joy  of  the  lost  darling.  His  age  was  stated  to  have  been  thi  ec 
years,  and  he  was  mourned  as  the  first  and  only  child  after  twelve  years 
of  marriage.  Belew  this  melancholy  statement  was  inscribed — 
PassanU  I  pnezpour  aa  malheureuse  mere  I 

(Travollors !  pray  for  his  unhappy  mother !) 
Might  we  not  say  that 

Thought  and  affection,  passion,  death  itself, 

They  turn  to  favor  and  to  prettyness  ?'* 

Paris  and  the  Parisians,  115. 
[iV.  O.  Med.  if  Surg,  JournaL 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

We  would  desire  to  inform  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of 
this  Institution,  that,  notwithstanding  the  extraoidinaiy  efforts,  which 
were  made  in  several  quarters,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  prc> 
sent  Session,  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  unfavorably,  in  reference  to 
the  time  selected  for  the  Course  of  Lectures,  we  are  enabled  to  report  a 
decided  progress  in  every  particular. 

In  the  number  of  the  Class  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase, 
most  remarkable,  when  taken  into  connection  with  the  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Faculty  to  accomplish,  unaided,  the  task 
of  erecting  suitable  buildings,  and  furnishing  the  other  necessary  appli- 
ances for  a  first  class  College  -,  and  especially  when  taken  into  connection 
with  the  energetic  labors  of  rival  institutions  to  pull  us  down. 

So  long  as  the  patronage  of  certain  Southern  Schools  was  not  interfer- 
ed with  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  institution,  at  a  point  where  it 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  practicable  to  give  a  full,  thorough,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  a  8ucce^ful  Course  of  Medical  Lectures  in  the  summ^, 
no  word  of  complaint  is  heard — ^judging  by  their  own  localities,  on  the 
banks  of  tadpole  rivers,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  swampy  rice  fields,  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  of  those  deadly  pestilences.  Cholera  and  Yellow  Fe- 
ver,  and  besides,  imagining  that  '^  they  were  the  people,  and  wisdom 
would  die  with  them" — that  anywhere  else  than  certain  would-be  great 
cities,  was  '<  no  where" — they  had  no  fear  of  the  success  of  any  such 
movement  in  the  South ;  but  by  degrees,  becoming  aroused  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  there  was  one  locality,  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon*s 
Line,  which  furnished  the  facilities  for  successful  Summer  teaching,  and 
that  the  effort  to  use  it  as  such,  was  no  longer  an  experiment,  it  was  appa- 
rently resolved  by  one  or  two  of  the  "  regulators"  of  medical  afiairs,  that 
this  shall  not  be — medicine  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  South  in  the  Sum- 
tner, — indeed  there  are  only  certain  points  where  it  ought  to  be  taught  at 
all ;  we  have  those  points,  there/ore,  we  ought  to  do  and  will  do  all  the 
medical  teaching,  if  we  can.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  logic  will 
find  a  response  of  approval,  either  from  *<  Americanism"  or  <'  Democimey" 
in  medical  ranks.  Of  one  thing,  certain  puffed  up  gentlemen  may  be 
assured,  the  masses  of  the  profession  will  never  countenance  an  *^  Aris- 
tocracy" in  Medicine,  even  though  it  may  be  of  the  codfish  order. 
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In  this  connection,  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  friendly 
demonstrations  of  most  of  the  Colleges,  North  and  South,  with  whom  wc 
have  had  any  intercourse,  and  it  aflfords  us  special  jplemxirey  to  acknowl- 
edge the  many  obligations  conferred  upon  us,  by  individual  members  of 
tl'e  profession,  scattered  all  over  the  land,  who  have  come  up  to  our  help 
in  so  many  ways,  and  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  will  at 
least  be  held  in  remembrance,  if  never  discharged. 


SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI  OF  THE  ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

f$^  We  hope  it  will  be  recollected  by  the  graduates  of  this  school  that 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  a  ^^  Society  of  Alumni'^  was  organized  and 
a  speaker  appointed  to  address  them  at  the  close  of  the  present  Ses.^siou 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  Anniversary  Meeting,  which  will  take  place  on 
the  night  of  the  3d  of  September,  that  being  the  day  upon  which  the 
degrees  will  be  conferred,  and  the  Valedictory  address  delivered  to  the 
Graduating  Class,  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.  The  anniversary  ad- 
dress to  the  Society  of  Alumni  will  be  delivered  by  N.  F.  Powers,  M.  D. 
of  Thomson,  Ga.,  who  will  doubtless  make  it  an  occasion  of  interest  to 
all  who  attend,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  alumni  of  the 
Institution  the  importance  of  meeting  their  brethren  upon  that  occasion. 
We  hope  to  see  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  thus  become  identi- 
fied with  the  welfare  of  thb  college  present  at  the  commencement,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  reneiwng  the  friendship  of  former  days,  but  that 
we  may  be  able  to  show  them  that  we  have  not  been  idle  or  resting  upon 
the  achievments  of  our  first  years,  but  that  our  motto  has  been  onicard  - 
until  now,  we  do  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  of  our  facilities  for  medi- 
cal teaching  with  those  of  any  institution  in  the  land. 


THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  A8S0CUTI0N  AND  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Some  of  our  editorial  friends  seem  to  be  very  much  ^^  exercised**  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  certain  resolutions  in  reference  to  medical 
education,  into  the  American  Medical  Association,  by  our  friend  and  col- 
league. Dr.  J.  Boring.  Now,  while  we  do  not  know  the  man. in  this 
broad  land  who  is  more  competent  to  defend  any  position  he  may  choose 
to  take  than  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  therefore  requires  no  assist- 
ance from  us,  yet  we  feel  inclined  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  truth  is,  it  requires  no  labored  iir^ment-  to  show  that  the  resolu- 
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tions  referred  to,  embody  the  facts  as  to  the  powers,  and  what  should  be 
the  ohjects  of  the  associatioD,  and  what  are  indeed  understood  to  be  the 
great  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  all  medical  organizations,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  these  resolutions  exhibit  in  the  most  faithful  manner,  the 
facts  as  to  the  result  of  the  eflfort,  upon  the  part  of  that  body,  to  regulate 
medical  education,  and  seek  to  suggest  the  course  in  reference  to  this 
"  vexed  question"  which  would  be  most  likely  to  result  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  ends  stated,  as  coming  legitimately  within  ite 
powers. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  we  would  enquire  where  the  association 
derived  the  ^'-  poicer  to  contror'  medical  education,  and  if  it  has  sush  a 
prerogative,  why  has  it  not  been  exercised  ?     The  truth  is,  no  such  pow- 
er exists,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  that  it  could. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  association  was  tlic  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  ed- 
ucation ;  the  gentleman  who  introduced  the  resolutions  embodying  "  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth"  upon  this  subject, 
was  not  ignorant  of  this,  as  he  is  not  likely  to  be  lacking  iu  knowledge 
of  any  fact  that  may  have  the  most  remote  connection  with  any  subject 
which  he  touches,  but  we  presume  that  he  was  equally  well  ac<juainted 
with  the  notorious  fact  that  the  association  had  been  found  to  be  utterij 
impotent  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,   not  possessing,  as  is  ac- 
knowledged upon  all  hands,  any  hyislatice  poiccr  over  the  profession  at 
large,  and  uot  possessing  the  "  moral  power'*  to  induce  compliance  with 
its  recommendations,  from  the  equally  notorious  fact,  that  the  Association 
docs  not  and  cannot  embody  the  sentiments  and  wi/l  of  the  Medical  pro- 
fession of  the  United  States,  from  a  number  of  causes,  among  which  we 
may  designate  its  origin,  not  springing  from  the  profession,  but  a  few 
self  constituted  (virtually)   guardians  of  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
a  majority  of  whom  were  doubtless  actuated  by  high  and  commendable 
motives,  but  utterly  incompetent  to  the  task  of  regulating  medical  affairs 
in  this  country,  because  those  to  he  controlled  icere  not  rejyresentcd^  and 
we  hesitate  not  to  say,  without  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
this  Association  has  continued,  up  to  the  present  day,  radically  defective 
in  the  essential  principles  which  belong  to  legislation  in  a  free  aud  eu- 
lightened  government,  and  with  the  same  confidence  we  assert  that  it  has 
been  equally  defective  in  those  elements  which  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  arm  it  with  the  moral  power  required  for  the  control  of  the  pro- 
fession, or  even  reform  in  any  radical  particular,  no  powers  having  been 
delegated  to  it  and  the  profession  generally,  never  having  been  represent- 
ed in  it,  or  recognized  the  small  portion  constituting  it,  as  the  riijhtfyi 
exponent  of  the  medical  sentiment  or  will  pf  this  vast  Qountry. 
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It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  at  the  same  time,  that  we  coutcud 
honestly  for  what  we  know  to  be  the  truth  in  this  matter,  that  we  be- 
lieve this  organization  has  aeoomplished  a  great  deal  for  the  science  of 
medicine  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  profession  in  many  ways,  and  we 
would  give  most  cheerfully  our  feeble  aid  to  cherish  and  sustain  it  as  an 
instrument  for  good,  which  it  can  only  be,  by  keeping  within  the  sphere 
of  practicable  things. 

But  of  all  the  positions  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  which  strikes 
us  as  the  most  singular,  is  the  one  which  suggests  the  securing  of  char- 
ters for  medical  colleges  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  surely 
the  author  of  such  a  proposition  must   have  forgotten  that  there  were 
such  things  as  sovereign  and  independent  States  in  this  Union,  not  only 
competent  to  control  their  own  internal  affairs,  but  possessing  a  supreme 
control,  except  so   far  as  they  have  seen  fit  to  surrender  certain  rights, 
and  to  jycrmit  national  legislation  upon  certain  matters,  for  the  general 
good.     We  do  not  mean  to  be  misunderstood  ;  we  are  no  advocates  for 
the  doctrine,  ^'  that  State  Legislatures  can  create  members  of  the  medical 
profession,"  such  as  ought  at  least  to  be  recognized,  by  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  medical  science^  and  yet  we  know,  and  every 
body  knows,  that  i[io  power  in  a  political  sense  to  legislate  upon  and  to 
regulate  medical  matters  resides  any  where  else  than  in  the  State  Gov- 
crnments :  this  fact  is  too  palpable  to  admit  of  being  made  plainer,  not- 
withstanding all  the  rant  and  stuff  in  certain  quarters   about  ^'  medical 
freemen,"  &c.,  &c.,  coming  as  it  does  most  strangely  from  those   who 
would  concentrate  all  power  in  the  Federal  Government.     No  sir,  if  you 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  heretofore,  learn  that  there  are  '*  State 
rights"  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  and  that  the  "  medical 
freemen"  of  this  country  will  never  yield  the  right  of  regulating  their 
own  affairs,  by  their  own  State  medical  organizations,  as  they  will  never 
yield  these  same  rights,  in  a  political  sense,  to  a  national  government. 
.     So  far  as  the  proposition,  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  medical  ed- 
ucation is  concerned,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  would  be  best, 
if  it  were  practicable,  to  make  it  the  result  of  the  deliberation,  the  will 
and  the  wants  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  this  in  so  vast  and  diversified  a  country  as  ours  is 
too  plain  to  admit  of  question,  and,  under  existing  circumstances,  will 
only  be  attempted  by  visionaries  or  for  the  advancement  of  selfish  ends. 
As  we  have  remarked  upon  a  former  occasion,  we  are  ready  to  go  into  the 
advocacy  of  any  practical,  feasible  and  common  sense  extension  of  facili- 
ties for  teaching  or  requisitions  for  the  doctorate,  but  do  not  believe 
that  any  radical  change  in  the  present  plan  wUl  be  sustained  either  by 
the  profession  or  those  desiring  to  enter  it,  or  that  more  uniformity  of 
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action  upon  the  part  of  the  colleges  would  be  secured  by  any  other  which 
might  be  adopted.  The  true  friends  of  the  association  and  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  lose  its  labor  for  good  will  let  this  subject  rest  or  will  at 
least  attempt  no  compulsory  measures,  even  though  it  be  admitted  that 
"  those  composing  the  body  have  the  right  to  choose  their  associate;*," 
while  those  whose  motto  is  '*  rule  or  ruin'*  will  continue  to  agitate,  and, 
should  their  counsels  prevail,  will  soon  see  the  end  of  which,  wc  fear, 
they  have  already  seen  the  beginning. 


CRIMINAL  ABORTION  OR  FOSTICIDE. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  attention  of  the  profession  is  bccuiinn^' 
fixed  upon  this  subject,  and  wc  hope  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
until  it  is  placed  in  its  proper  position  in  the  scale  of  crime. 

The  laws  upon  thia  subject  throughout,  we  believe,  the  entire  world, 
show  an  utter  ignorance  or  disregard  of  one  of  the  most  positive  facts  in 
Physiology,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  corrupt  and  degrade  our 
species,  and  to  destroy  an  almost  incalculable  amount  of  human  health. 
The  product  of  conception  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  living  beini:, 
and  its  wanton  destruction  should  be  held  as  murder^  whether  it  be  with 
a  view  of  concealing  the  evidence  of  a  departure  from  virtue,  or  resorted 
to  by  the  married  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  cost  or  trouble  of 
families. 

While  we  have  not  had  in  the  South  the  systematic  pursuit  of  the  in- 
famous traffic  alluded  to,  in  an  article  in  this  number  of  our  Journal, 
taken  from  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine,  yet  even  here,  it 
is  an  evil  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  demand  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  regard  the  welfare  of  the  race. 


A  BATCH  OF  INTERESTING  QUESTIONS. 

Wk  find  in  the  New  Orleans  .Aledical  News  and  Hospital  Gazette— 
"An  Intehestinu  Questioa  :" — Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  College  will  graduate  *' persons  whom  they  know  will  practice 
Homeopathy  y"  And  by  the  by,  does  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Medical  Society 
ever  expel  members  who  edit  ((uack  Journals  ?"  To  which  wc  would 
add — Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  medical  college  in  the  United  States  call- 
ing itself  respectable,  that  has  been  guilty  of  sending  out  its  tickets  (or 
an  equivalant,)  to  be  sold  in  the  market  for  what  they  will  bring  ? 
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PREPARATORY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Circular  of  Drs.  Capci»  and 
Taliaferro  of  this  city,  who  propose  to  establish  a  Preparatory  Medical 
School  in  Atlanta. 

As  they  rcniaik,  '^  Students  generally  enter  College,  unprepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  opportunities  offered  for  a  complete  medical  education." 
This  is  indeed  the  crying  evil  connected  with  medical  education.  With 
proper  preliminary  education,  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  the 
profession,  and  then  a  thorough  training  in  a  Preparatory  Medical  School, 
and  a/difh/id  niibercnce  afterwards  upon  the  part  of  the  Colleges  to  the 
present  three  years  study  and  two  Courses  of  Lectures,  we  should  have 
about  all  that  is  practicable  in  the  present  new  and  unsettled  state  of 
our  country ;  tin  ;  much,  we  think,  can  be  accomplished,  with  earnest  and 
united  efforts  for  this  object ;  but  not  even  this  will  be  attained,  under 
the  lead  of  visiuiiaries  and  enthusiasts,  or  those  who  are  keeping  up  an 
excitement  upon  this  subject  for  selfish  purposes. 

Drs.  Capers  and  Taliaferro  propose  giving  instruction  accompanied 
with  daily  recitations  upon  all  the  various  branches  usually  taught  in 
Medical  ►Schools,  for  a  term  of  five  months,  from  1st  of  November  to  1st 
of  April,  including  private  instruction  during  the  ensuing  Session,  in 
the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  making  a  term  of  nine  months,  for  850. 

We  can  commend  with  the  most  entire  sincerity  and  confidence,  these 
ircntlemen,  as  fully  competont  to  the  task  which  they  propose,  and  ear- 
nestly desire  to  sec  their  enterprise  successful.  With  such  a  course  of  in- 
struction as  they  propose,  we  are  sure  it  would  be  worth  more  than  thrice 
the  time  spent  in  the  office  of  a  private  practitioner,  in  what  is  called 
"  office  study"  which  we  all  know,  as  a  general  rule,  is  a  mere  farce.  ^Vs 
we  learn  from  the  Circular,  the  School  has  been  provided  with  every 
facility  for  accomplishing  the  object  of  its  establishment. 


Jd^*  The  Editor  of  the  American  Medical  Gazette,  the  able  veteran 
of  the  American  Medical  Press,  D.  3Ieredith  Reese,  M.  D.,  not  connected 
with  any  Medical  School,  and  presumed  of  course,  to  be  an  impartial  ob- 
server, says,  *'Tlic  A  tlanta  Medical  College  has  opened  its  Summer.coursc 
of  lectures  with  an  increased  class,  and  with  so  able,  harmonious  and  en- 
terprising a  faculty,  is  sure  of  success. 

'*The  opposition  they  have  encountered  from   rival  schools  has  only 
quickened  their  energies  and  hastened  their  prosperity.      Prof.  Means, 
and  Professor  Boring,  made  the  speeches  of  the  session  at  the  late  Nash 
ville  Convention  and  secured  many  friends.     Professor  Westmoreland's 
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correspoadoncc  with  hi8  Journal  from  Paris,  is  the  best  we  have  seen/' 
[The  publication  of  the  above  is  made  without  the  knowledge  of  either 
of  the  gentlemen  mentioned,  and  ap  we  do  not  consider  it  as  involving 
any  individual  laudation  of  ourselves,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assuming 
the  responsibility,  considering  it  fully  justified  from  that  opposition  to 
which  allusion  is  made. — Sr.  Ed.] 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

Witli  this  number  will  close  the  second  volume  of  our  Journal  ami 
the  connection  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  with  it  aii 
'publishers,  the  Journal  having  been  transferred  to  G  P.  Eddy  &  Co. 

We  shall  however  continue  to  feel  an  undiminished  interest  in  the  snc- 
ccHs  of  the  Journal,  and  as  Editors  will  continue  to  make  every  exertion 
not  only  to  sustain,  but  to  advance  its  standing.  All  communications 
referring  to  the  third  volume  must  be  addressed  to  G.  P.  Eddy  &  Co., 
publishers  of  Atlanta  Medical  Journal.  Those  having  reference  to  the 
previous  volumes,  to  J.  G.  Westmoreland,  to  whom  all  dues  on  ac<x>iint 
of  these  must  be  paid ;  subscriptions  to  the  third  volume,  being  paid  of 
course  to  the  new  publishers,  for  whom  we  earnestly  ask  the  interest  of 
our  friends  to  increase  the  subscription  list. 

We  arc  requested  to  say  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  published 
terms — payment  in  advance — should  be  rigidly  observed. 


COMMENCEMENT  AND  VALEDICTORY. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  will  take 
place  on  Thursday  the  3d  of  September,  upon  which  occasion  the  Vale- 
dictory Address  to  the  graduating  class  will  be  delivered  by  Thomas  S. 
Powell,  M.  D.,  of  Sparta,  Georgia. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  LOUISVILLE-MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

As  will  be  perceived,  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisville  will  be  in  operation  as  usual  on  the  1st  of  November  next.— 
The  College  edifice  will  be  completed  and  furnished  in  superior  style  by 
the  Ist  of  October. 


JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  on  the  6thinst.,  Dr.  Thos. 
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D.  Mitchell  ot   Pliiladclpbia  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Mcdica, 
and  Therapeutics,  made  vacant  by  the  resiguation  of  Dr.  11.  M.  Huston. 


Dr.  Fell's  (fare  for  Cancer. — Dr.  Fell  was  some  time  since  admitted 
into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  upon  pa- 
tients with  CaDcer,  with  a  secret  remedy^  with  which  he  has  been  in  pos- 
session some  1 5  years.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  upon  the 
agreement  thnt  he  should  make  known  to  the  Surgical  Staff  the  nature 
of  the  remediis  used  by  him,  and  that  within  six  months,  he  should  pub- 
ish  to  the  worM  his  treatment.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal says  :  **  It  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Fell  to  say  that  the  surgical  staff  of 
the  MuldlescjT  Hospital^  in  a  report  upon  the  result  of  his  treatment, 
made  March  18th  1857,  speak  favorably  of  his  method."  "They  say 
that  Dr.  Feir^s  treatment  is  safe  and  easy  of  application  ;  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  enucleation  of  the  tumor  merely." 

Dr.  Fell  haj  published  a  treatise  upon  Cancer  and  its  treatment,  in 
which  his  secret  remedies  are  given ;  the  principle  ingredient  being,  San- 
guinaria  Canadensis,  which  he  supposes  has  a  specific  effect  upon  Cancers. 
Not  only  upon  the  tumor  itself,  but  in  eradicating  the  Constitutional  dia- 
thesis. He  combines  with  the  Canadensis,  chloride  of  zinc ;  One  part  of 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  The  blood  root  is  given  at  the  same 
time  internally  iu  combination  with  the  iodide  of  arsenic,  Cicuta  or  Tar- 
axicuni. 

National  Hotel  dtseaie. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  acade- 
my of  medicine  at  which. Dr.  Mott  presided.  Dr.  James  Wyne  of  Bal- 
timore read  a  paper  upon  tbe  National  Hotel  disease.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  the  Hygeinic  condition  of  the  house,  he  says :  an  opening 
was  found  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  cellar,  through  which  a  string 
current  of  fetid  gas  was  escaping  from  the  sewer.  Both  the  Committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the,  complaint,  and  Medical  gen- 
tlemen in  attendance  at  the  Hotel,  concurred  in  the  belief  that  the  evil 
was  due  to  noxious  exhalations  from  this  source.  Exported  to  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine 


•  A  Dr.  Coggswell  "  Down  East"  has  been  advertising  Extensively 
in  the  newspapers,  particularly  in  Massachasctts,  an  Antiphlogistic  Saltj 
which  its  discoverer  says,  will  cure  nearly  "  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to  ;"  and  near  half  a  hundred  editoni^,  have  borne  their  testimony  in  the 
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most  unequivocal  manDer^  to  its  having  cured,  under  their  obscrvatioo, 
nearly  as  many  different  kinds  of  disease  — Peninsidar  Journal  of  Med- 
icine. 

Iodine  in  Neuralgia — W.  G.  Thornton,  M.  D.,  of  Texas,  reports  a 
Case  (in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  News  and  Hospital  Gazette,)  of  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  head,  successfully  treated  by  the  application  of  the  Tincture 
of  Iodine.  "  After  the  failure  of  the  ordinary  remedies/*  he  says,  *'  I 
applied  it,  and  its  effects  were  almost  immediate.  I  had  not  finished  its 
application  before  the  pain  began  to  diminish,  and  soon  ceased  entirely, 
and  has  not  since  returned/' 

This  application  he  followed  by  the  internal  use  of  Syrup  of  Sarsapa- 
I  ilia  and  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Dr,  James  McClintovk. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, Dr.  James  McClintock  was  elected  Chief  Kesidcnt  Physician, 
to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Blockly,  which  appointment  caused  the  re- 
signation of  the  whole  medical  corps,  with  one  exception,  viz.,  Dr.  A. 
H.  Graham.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  says,  *'In  the  election 
of  McClintock,  the  Board  has  descended  into  the  dirty  mire  and  filth  of 
politics,  jeopardizing  the  interest  of  an  important,  medical  charity,  by 
offering  a  deliberate  insult,  to  the  respectable  medical  practitioners,  not 
only  of  Philadelphia  but  of  the  whole  country. 

Veratrum  Viride, — Prof.  McGugin  in  an  article  in  the  Iowa  Medical 
Journal,  after  some  considerable  experience  with  veratrum  viride,  thus 
speaks  of  it :  <'  My  opinion  is,  that  although  it  is  a  remedy  which  must 
be  exhibited  with  care,  judgment  and  circuoispection,  yet  it  may  prove 
to  be  as  certain  in  its  own  peculiar  efficacy  and  powers  as  quinine,  upon 
the  powers  of  which,  we  rely  with  confidence,  as  opium  in  its  capaci^ 
of  procuring  sleep,  or  as  chloroform  |in  the  production  of  anesthesia. 
An(]  I  confidently  believe  that,  in  the  future,  it  will  be  relied  on  with  the 
same  certainty,  and  with  as  much  confidence  in  its  powers,  as  an  arterial 
sedative,  as  we  now  do,  when  we  enter  upon  the  exhibition  of  eithet  of 
the  above,  in  those  cases  demanding  their  exhibition.'' 

Exciio-Sccxetory  System  of  Nerves, — Dr.  Marshall  Hall  of  London  has 
yielded  the  credit  of  discovery  of  theexcitory  secretory  system  of  nerves 
to  Dr.  H.  F.  Campbell,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  recently  elected  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

Neic  Cnrefoi'  Intermittrnt  Fever. — li.  H.  Hadsden,  M.  D.,  in  a  report 
to  the  semi-annual  session  of  the  East  Tennessee  Medical  Society^  rccom- 
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mends  the  use  of  prepared  chalk  and  vinegar  for  intermittent  fever.  He 
says :  ^^  If  the  remedy  should  succeed  in  other  hands  as  it  has  with  me, 
it  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  in  Intermittent  Fever,  especially  the 
chronic  form  of  that  disease,  though  it  may  never  supercede  quinine  in 
the  cure  of  cases  of  recent  occurrence." — SoutJiem  Journal  of  Mcihcnl 
and  Physical  Science. 

Treatment  of  Whooping  Cough  hy  Enemeta  of  Am  foetid  n. — M.  A  nor. 
Ion  recommends  as  the  most  reliable  and  efficient  remedy  in  this  distress- 
ing and  obstinate  affection,  Enemeta  of  Assafoetida.  **  He  declares  it 
to  be  a  reliable  and  an  heroic  remedy,  in  the  second  and  third  periods  of 
the  disease.  Little  can  be  expected  from  it  in  the  first  period.  Much  of 
its  efficacy  will  depend  on  the  dose  and  mode  of  administration.  To  In- 
fants eighteen  months  to  two  years  old,  three  injections  should  be  direc- 
ted, each  of  them  containing  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  vehicle 
fifteen  grains  of  asafoetida,  and  two  drops  of  Sydenham's  Liquid  Lauda- 
num [North  American  Medico  Chirurgical  Eevietc.) 

GeUeminum  Sempervirens — Yellow  Jessamine — Dr.  J.  A.  Mayes  in 
a  report  to  the  South-Carolina  Medical  Association  thus  alludes  in  his 
conclusion  to  this  remedy,  '*  I  regard  it  as  a  direct  sedative ;  more  safe 
and  manageable  than  veratrum  viride,  and  more  generally  applicable  in 
practice.  I  esteem  it  a  most  valuable  adjuvant  to  other  treatment  in  all 
cases  where  ^high  arterial  action  exists,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  lessen 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  to  calm  excitement,  and  where,  as  in  cases 
of  injury,  it  is  desirable  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system." 
He  describes  it  as  producing,  in  over-doses,  most  powerful  prostration 
of  the  muscular  system.  He  says  :  *'  Dr.  Batchelor  thus  describes  itn 
properties,''  "  The  Gelseminum  possesses  Narcotic,  Nervine,  anti-spasmo- 
dic, and  sedative  powers.  In  full  doses,  it  produces  a  sort  of  intoxication, 
languor  and  dizziness,  double  vbion,  inability  to  raise  the  eye-lids;  and 
in  an  over-dose  complete  muscular  prostration." 

Vesico  Vaginal  Fistula. — Dr.  Bozeman's  button-suture,  a  modification 
of  Dr.  Simms  clamp-suture,  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining  favor  in  the  Sur- 
gical World  and  will  doubtless  become  the  most  acceptable  mode  of  ope- 
rating for  this  most  obstinate  affection. 

Amputation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  with  the  Scraseur, — Dr.  McCHntokc 
recently  performed  this  operation  with  satisfactory  results.  But  little 
blood  was  lost,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ecraseus  was  employed. — 
New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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Belladonna  in  Incontinence  of  Urine. — In  the  British  MedicalJoumal 
a  case  is  reported  of  incontinence  of  urine  in  a  child  eight  years  of  age, 
which  had  existed  since  its  birth.  She  had  been  treated  with  purgative 
alkalies,  blisters  to  sacmm,  &c.,  without  improvement.  She  was  finally 
relieved  by  the  use  of  i  of  a  grain  of  Ext.  Iklladonna  ni(/ht  and  nwrn- 
ing. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  JULV,  ISS?,  AT  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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Veratrum  Viridc  in  Dysmenorrhaea. — Dr.  Gorha 
the  Medical  Independent,  the  use  of  Veratrum  Virid 
days  before  the  expected  period,  and  gives  three  drop 
three  hours,  with  directions  to  increase  one  drop  at  ca( 
until  nausea  comes  on,  and  then  to  reduce  the  dose  ag 
drops.  In  one  case  the  nausea  with  retching  was  pro 
drop  dose.  The  next  case  was  vomited  freely  by  the 
the  third  sickened  and  vomited  at  the  two  drop  doso. 
the  pulse  was  much  reduced  in  all  cases,  and  mcnstn 
came  on  at  a  later  period  by  three  or  four  days  than  tl 
but  without  the  least  pains,  the  relief  appearing  to  bo 

Memphis  Mec 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED. 

Drs.  W.  E.  Wilson,  111.,  1st  and  2d  vols. ;  C.  R  » 
John  Rambo,  Ga.,  Ist  and  2d  vols.  ;  S.  C.  Hitchcoc! 
H.  Johnson,  Ga.,  1st  vol. ;  Wm.  Booth,  Fla  ,  2d  i 
Scott,  Miss.,  2d  vol. ;  T.  T.  Mounger,  Fla.,  2d  vol 
Ga.,  1st  and  2d  vols. ;  N.  B.  Drewry,  Ga.,  2d  vol. ;  J 
vol.;  J.  W.  Kinnebrew,  Ga.,  1st  vol.;  John  Rhea,  ' 
McLean,  Ga.,  2d  vol. ;  S.  H.  Freeman,  Ga.,  2d  vol.  ] 
1st  and  2d  vols. ;  J.  B.  Forbes,  Ga.,  1st  and  2d  vols. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHV 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT.— Session  1857-8.— The  Sevt 

Lectures  In  this  InKtItntlon  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  Sd  of  Novemt 
the  llrnt  of  the  ensuing  March. 

THOMAS  R.  JENNINGS,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

J.  BKRRIEN  LINDSLEY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmac: 

C.  K.  WINSTON,  M.  O.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medlca  and  Medical  Jurli 

A.  n.  BUCHANAN.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Physiol* 

JOHN  M.  WATSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of 

PAUL  F.  EYE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

W.  K.  BOWLING,  M.  D,  Professor  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medlcli 

WILLIAM  T.  BRIGGS.  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  and  Demonstrator  of 

The  Anatomical  Rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  IMor 

A  Prttiminary  Ckmrte  of  Lectures,  tree  to  all  Students,  will  be  gfven  by  uio  irruiusourj^  uumniuiii-t- 
Ing  also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Ho8ultal  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  Isod 

A  CUnlque  has  been  eRtablishod  In  connection  wl  th  the  UnlversltT 
formeil  and  cases  prcscrUxMl  for  and  lecture<l  upon  In  the  presence  c' 

Amount  of  Fcok  for  Loclures  Is  $10»;  Matriculation  fee  (paid  oncoi 
$10;  Graduation  Fee,  $25.  ^       ^  ,,  ». 

Good  boarding  can  be  procureil  for  $3  to  $4  per  week,    (or  surtlier  1 
to 

NA8HTILLE,  Tenn.,  July  Itf,  18S7. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Situated  on  Conunon  Sfreef,  opponilr  (he  Chariij/  U'mpital. 

The  Uegolar  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  MONDAY, 
the  2cl  NOVEMBER,  18.')",  and  continue  five  months. 

FACULTY. 

ERASMUS  D.   FENNER,  M.  D.,  ProUs^oi' of  Theory  ami  Practkf  of  Mtdiriuf. 

ANTHONY  A.  PENISTON,  M.  D.,  JPro/cmor  of  Phmohgy, 

THOMAS  PENISTON,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Clin.  Med.  and  AmniUation  and P^ru*stoit 

SAMUEL  CHOPPIN,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Surgery,'. 

ISAAC  L.  CRAWCOUR,   M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemislnj  and  Medical  JurisftTudmr,. 

HOWARD  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ma/wio  Mrdi^a  and  Theropeiffir.^. 

JOHN  M.  W.   PICTON,   M.  D.,  Professor  of  Di.sea.'^.-^  of   Womm  and  Childr.vi. 

D.  WARREN  BRICKELL,  ^\,  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

CORNELIUS  C.  BE.\RD,   M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomif. 

THEODORE  S.  CLAPP,  ^I.  D.,  Adjunct  Profssor  of  Amifnuttf. 

The  Dissecting  Rooms  will  be  opened  on  the  15th  of  (VtoluT,  or  earlier,  if  Siiiilonts  are  in  .ntten- 
•lanceand  desire  It.  Clinical  Instnictlon  will  he  Blven  (/ta/j;  in  the  wani-^  of  tlieCliarlty  H'.'5i>rlal, 
an<l  three  times  a  week  at  the  t'olh-co  DUpensary. 

The  Gollece  is  located  within  tlilrty  steps  ot  the  Charity  Hospital,  an  advuntape  not  poj»s(**seJ  by 
aiiv  other  Ccdlege  in  this  country. 

The  Faculty  of  this  Institution  are  amonpst  the  duly  elerted  Visiting  Phvslolans  and  Surce<}nsof 
the  Charity  Hospital,  and.  accordinp  to  a  late  Act  of  the  State  Leulslature,  •'  <hall  at  all  times  have 
free  access  to  the  Hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  atfordlug  to  their  FuplU*  pranical  illustration  of  the 
sublects  they  teach." 

The  Kreat  aim  of  this  Institution  is,  not  only  to  tlioroutilily  lndo(  trinate  ihe  Student  of  Medicine  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Medicine  by  abstract  Lecrures,  but,  by  <lriniii;,'  iiini  daHyzi  tha  be»l- 
Hlde  of  the  sick  man,  to  send  him  forth  at  once  <iualliled  im  revojrnizc  and  lo  treat  Disease.  For  this 
great  purpose,  the  Charity  Hospital,  situated  at  otir  very  door,  arfords  opportunities  uDet\iial\ed  in 
this  country. 

The  Faculty  can  confldontly  assert  that  dUsectlng  material  Is  more  abundant  in  New  <>leans  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  Practical  Anatomy  will  be  thorouKbly  taiight  In  tliis  Institution.  Besides  spa- 
cious, well-ventlhited  and  well-ll»;hted  DIssectiop  Kooms  for  tlie  use  of  Students,  a  large  and  well-ar- 
rauB-il  Private  Dissecting  Uoom  Is  fitted  up  for  the  especiui  useot  i>raclitloui>rs  who  malrit  ulatc  In 
this  Institution. 

The  Professors  Will  take  plesaure  in  aldln;;  the  .'Students  to  procure  cheap  and  conifortabie  lm.inl 
and  lodging. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  the  full  Course  of  Ix»ctures $106  OU 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  once.) ; 5  00 

Dissecting  Fee 10  00 

Graduating  Fee, 25  00 

For  any  further  Information,  atldress  E.  D.  FENXKR,  M.  D.,  limn  ^/tht  FUthUv, 

New  ORi.BANg,  May,  1856.  No.  5  Carontlelet  streei. 
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The  I^^gular  I/ectures  In  this  Institution  will  commence  «»n  tli*^  first  Monday  in  Xovcnd>er  in-if . 
and  continue  until  March.  A  prellnilnarv  course  will  hf  ileli\  ercd 'without  extra  charKe,  .it  iht* 
College  and  the  Marine  Hospital,  durlDff  the  month  of  Uciobfr. 

Medioal  Faculty. 

CHAS.  W.  SHORT,  M.  D.,  Kmerltus  Professor  of  Materia  Mcdica  and  .Medlcil  Botany. 

HENRY  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetric  Medicine. 

LUNSFORD  P.  YANDELL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physlolo-y,  and  PathologlcjU  Anatonu.aiid  Dean 

of  the  Faculty. 
BEN.  R.  PALMER.  M.  D.,  Profcs.sor  of  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
J.  LAWRENCE  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  3Iedlcal  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
ROBT.  I.  BRECKINRIDCJE,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
.TOSHUA  B.  FLINT,  M.  D..  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  gurgoir. 
LEWIS  ROGERS,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

■fHEODORE  S.  BELL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prat  tice  of  Me-Hcinc. 
ARCHIE  ^  COOK,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

a  oppwtunlllcs  for  Clinical  Instruction  are  afforded  itvthe  Marine  Hos-.iiial  ami  tlie  r'niver* 
Anatomical  material  has  always  been  equ.il  to  tliB  deman«i.  ^oard  In  revppctj»hle 
•Tocure*arkag^3  to  $4a  week.  Foes  for  the  entire  cour^o.  $lO.'i.  Matricnlatinri 
acting  tlckt^^^^Hospltal  ticket.  S5.    Graduation  fee,  $35. 

L.  /'.  lAyVKLL,  M.  A,  D^an 
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